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PREFACE. 


A  PREFACE  is  often  an  apology  and  an  explanation. 
•*•*-  And  the  writer  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
custom.  The  present  work  has  been  composed  under 
the  daily  pressure  of  heavy  professorial  duties.  He 
does  not  say  this  by  way  of  deprecating  criticism ;  for 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  it  to  the  public,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  result  of  considerable  labour  and  care. 
But  he  is  conscious  that  it  might  have  been  done 
better,  if  his  time  had  been  less  occupied.  In  parti 
cular  he  is  sensible  that  there  might  have  been  more 
unity  of  idea  in  the  order  and  selection  of  Essays.  This 
defect  is  in  some  measure  attributable  to  a  change  in 
the  original  plan.  It  was  first  of  all  intended  to  pre 
sent  to  the  public  a  series  of  essays,  written  by  several 
of  the  Professors  of  S.  Beuno's  College.  Illness  and 
other  circumstances  intervened  to  prevent  the  execu 
tion  of  this  project.  It  was  considered,  therefore, 
advisable  to  commence  a  series,  of  which  the  essays 
now  published  should  form  the  first  volume.  It  will 
remain  for  the  reading  public  to  determine  whether 
the  series  shall  be  continued.  If  it  should  appear  that 
sufficient  interest  in  this  momentous  controversy  sur 
vives  to  encourage  the  writers  to  proceed,  essays  on 
the  Papal  question,  as  it  has  been  handled  in  the 
Eirenicon,  e.  g.  on  the  false  decretals,  and  other  histo 
rical  points,  will  follow. 

One  subject — that  of  Catholic  devotion  towards  the 
Blessed  Virgin — has  been  purposely  avoided  by  the 
writer,  as  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
has  reserved  it  to  himself.  He  felt  that  it  would  have 
been  an  impertinence  on  his  part  to  take  upon  himself 
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a  labour,  however  welcome,  which  had  been  already 
chosen  by  one,  who  is  so  singularly  qualified  for  the  task 
by  reason  of  his  exalted  authority  and  literary  fame. 

He  has,  in  conclusion,  to  express  his  heartfelt  thanks 
first  of  all,  and  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  Rev. 
Father  Eyre,  one  of  his  brother  Professors,  who  has 
almost  taken  the  labour  of  passing  the  sheets  through 
the  press  off  his  hands ;  and  to  David  Lewis,  Esq., 
who,  though  personally  unknown  to  the  author,  has 
supplied  him  with  quotations  from  two  authors,  whose 
works  he  was  unable  to  find,  even  in  the  National 
Library.  He  desires  also  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  Librarians  and  others  officially  connected  with  the 
Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  for  their  extra 
ordinary  attention  and  civility  to  him,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  consult  the  library  which  is  under  their 
care. 

Finally,  he  desires  to  send  out  this  book  into  the  world 
with  the  intention,  which  as  he  hopes  has  all  along 
dictated  its  composition,  that  the  greater  glory  of  God 
may  be  promoted,  and  many  souls  saved  by  their  libe 
ration  from  the  bondage  of  heresy  and  schism,  and 
their  admission  into  the  one  fold  under  the  One 
Shepherd. 

Last,  though  not  least,  he  considers  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  thank  the  students  of  S.  Beuno's  College 
generally  for  their  sympathy  and  interest ;  and  not  for 
this  only,  but  for  the  active  co-operation  of  not  a  few, 
in  copying  documents,  verifying  quotations,  and^he 
translation  of  some  of  the  Appendix,  which  the  press 
of  occupation  prevented  the  author  from  doing  himself. 
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ESSAY  I. 

INTBODUCTORY. 

CHRIST  intended  that  His  Church  should  be  one. — The  recognition  of  this  fact 
gave  birth  to  the  Unionist  movement  in  the  English  Establishment. — The 
special  status  of  the  English  Establishment  fosters  the  movement,  while  it 
throws  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  success. — (a)  It  is  less  Protestant  than  the 
other  religious  Communions  in  England,  that  are  outside  the  Church. — (6)  It  is 
in  antagonism  with  sects  more  Protestant  than  itself. — (c)  It  is  conservative 
and  aristocratic  in  its  spirit. — (d)  It  feels  the  need  of  help,  in  order  to  be 
rescued  from  the  oppression  of  the  State. — (e)  God's  grace  has  been  at  work 
among  its  members. 

The  plans  of  the  Unionists  are  a  temporary  sedative  for  the  doubting  and 
dissatisfied. — They  are  a  means  of  stopping  them  from  seeking  peace  in  the 
Church. — Catholics  generally  are  not  sanguine  about  the  direct  issues  of  the 
Unionist  movement. — It  has  its  hopeful  side. 

The  whole  question  of  reunion  examined. — Union  and  unity  are  two  things 
perfectly  distinct. — All  plans  of  reunion  must  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
idea. — It  is  then  most  important,  nay,  necessary,  to  realize  that  idea. — It  con 
tains  within  it  four  properties,  which  all,  who  believe  the  Church  to  be  a  Visible 
Kingdom,  will  acknowledge. — First  property.  The  Church  is  a  society  esta 
blished  by  Christ,  not  by  man. — Second  property.  The  Church  is  super- 
naturally  constituted. — Third  property.  The  Church  in  her  essential  nature  is 
eternal  and  immutable. — Earthly  kingdoms  may  change  their  original  idea ; 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  cannot.  It  must  ever  grow,  like  Christ,  "  in  wisdom, 
age,  and  grace,  before  God  and  men." — Fourth  property.  The  Church  is  a 
living  Body. 

These  four  properties  discover  to  us  certain  general  principles,  upon  which 
all  real  proposals  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  must  be  founded  : — 

1.  They  must  be  supernatural ;  for  all  means  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
end. — This  excludes  from  the  plan  all  mere  motives  of  expediency. — Angli 
canism,  since  its  first  institution,  has  been  oppressed  by  the  State. — The  sole 
desire  of  securing  help  towards  its  delivery  must  not  be  the  sole  motive. — 
This  principle  excludes  also  the  presence  of  any  spirit  of  nationality;  the 
desire  to  retain  what  is  English,  because  it  is  English. — Patriotism  is  a  virtue 
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in  its  own  order  ;  but  its  object  is  the  State,  not  the  Church. — In  the  Church 
all  nations  are  one. — Christ  did  not  institute  His  Church  for  one  nation,  but 
for  the  whole  world. — N"o  earthly  kingdom  or  people  has,  or  can  claim,  any 
special  privileges  from  Christ. 

2.  Those  principles  must  be  living. — We  are  not  dealing  with  dead  machinery, 
but  with  a  Body  full  of  Divine  life. — Without  assimilation  of  life  things  can  be 
externally  united,  but  they  cannot  become  one. — Papers  and  documents  will 
not  unite  two  societies  of  men  without   a  living  principle  of  union. — This  is 
true  in  the  natural  order. — It  is  a  fortiori  true  in  the  supernatural   order ; 
because  the  life  does  not  come  from  man  but  from  God. — We  cannot  legislate 
about  grace. — Therefore   all   composition-creeds,  mixtures  of  the   Tridentine 
Canons  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  cannot  be  a  basis  of  union. 

3.  Those  principles  must  be  traditional  or  conservative. — The  Church  must 
be  preserved  in  everything  as  Christ  first  established  Her. — The  great  aim 
therefore  of  a  Unionist  should  be  to   ascertain  precisely  what  our  Lord  in 
tended  His  Church  to  be. — The  second  Essay  has  been  written  to  help  him  in 
the  search. — Importance  of  this  canon  illustrated  by  an  example  taken  from 
the  restoration  of  a  Gothic  church. — It  excludes  all  plans  for  "  a  Church  of  the 
future." 

4.  Those  principles  must  be  regular  or  constitutional. — Corporate  changes 
must  be  made  by  the  rulers  or  authorized  representatives   of  the  bodies  in 
question. — They  cannot  be  effected  by  individuals,  however  respectable. — The 
late  proceedings  of  the  Union  Society  tested  by  this  canon. — Analogy  from  a 
like  proceeding,  if  attempted  in  matters  of  English  diplomacy. 

Recapitulation  of  the  doctrine  exposed  in  the  next  essay  concerning  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  the  Church. — She  is  the  Divinely-appointed  King 
dom  of  Truth. — Her  mission  and  office  is  to  teach  revealed  truth. — Faith,  then, 
is  the  living  principle  of  the  Church. — The  Ecclesia  docens  teaches  the  one 
faith ;  the  Ecclesia  discens  professes  it.  The  one  is  objective  faith,  the  other 
subjective.  And  these  are  correlatives. — The  formal  object  of  faith  is  the 
authority  of  the  Supreme  Truth,  Who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived. — 
The  material  object  consists  in  the  sum  of  dogmas,  which  the  Supreme  Truth 
reveals. — Therefore  every  article  of  the  Creed  must  be  believed  ;  to  reject  one 
is  to  reject  all. — Another  way  of  presenting  the  same  idea. — The  Church  in 
fallibly  proposes  the  doctrines  of  faith,  as  God's  revelation. — The  authority 
therefore,  proximate  and  ultimate,  is  the  same  for  every  article. — Therefore  he 
who  rejects  one,  loses  the  gift  of  faith. — Therefore  the  Church's  creed  is  in 
corruptible. — It  cannot  decrease  j  though  it  may  increase. — No  doctrine,  once 
an  article  of  faith,  can  ever  become  afterwards  an  open  question. — Therefore 
the  Church  cannot  be  made  up  of  a  collection  of  communities  professing 
different  creeds. — From  these  premisses  we  deduce, — 

1.  The  first  special  principle  of  reunion.  The  Soul  of  the  Church  must  be 
preserved  in  its  unity;  i.e.,  there  must  be  perfect  unity  throughout  the  Body 
in  the  profession  of  one  faith. — Truth  must  come  first ;  peace  afterwards. — 
Every  article  of  faith  must  be  preserved  in  the  common  confession  of  the  re 
united  whole. — Hence  arises  at  once  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the  scheme. — 
Each  body,  thab  declares  itself  to  be  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  must 
maintain  its  symbolical  confessions. — But  all  cannot  be  right,  if  they  differ 
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from  each  other. — One  must  stand,  if  any ;  the  rest  must  be  abandoned. — But 
those  societies,  which  abandon  their  creed,  profess  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  for  they  admit  that  they  have  been  teaching 
error. — Thus  reunion  changes  into  simple  submission. — The  Anglican  solution 
of  this  difficulty. — The  whole  Church  only  is  infallible. — Each  part  is  fallible. — 
Since  the  separation  of  East  and  West,  therefore,  infallibility-has  ceased,  and  no 
one  of  our  distinctive  symbols  is  altogether  true. — This  solution  is  quite  in 
admissible ;  because  it  supposes  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  failed  in  His  mission 
during  two-thirds  of  the  Church's  history. — It  also  supposes  that  the  Church 
for  twelve  hundred  years  has  been  teaching  error. — The  plan  of  reunion  thus 
changes  into  the  construction  of  a  Church  of  the  future. —  Christianity 
becomes  a  mere  form  of  human  philosophy. 

2.  The  second  special  principle  of  reunion.     The  organization  of  the  Body  of 
the  Church  must  be  preserved. — Her  peculiar  form  of  government  must  remain 
as  Christ  arranged  it. 

3.  The  third  special  principle.     The  sacramental  system  of  the  Church  must 
be  preserved  intact. — The  Sacraments  belong  partly  to  the  soul,  in  part,  to  the 
body  of  the  Church. — The  necessity  of  the  Sacraments  as  vehicles  of  grace. — 
The  seven  Sacraments,  and  their  special  nature  and  character,  described. — We 
must  also  preserve,  in  the  last  place,  the  central  authority,  whatever  that  may 
be,  as  Christ  instituted  it. — Principles  of  accommodation  or  compromise  must  not 
be  admitted. — The  Church  cannot  be  reconstituted  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  English   Constitution,  with  a  limited  Monarch,  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons. 

These  principles,  whether  general  or  special,  when  applied  to  the  actual 
state  of  things,  manifest  the  impossibility  of  the  realization  of  Unionist 
schemes.— To  begin  with,  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  must  be  agreed — before 
they  begin  to  concert  measures  in  common — concerning  the  nature  of  Church 
Unity. — The  Catholic  doctrine  of  Church  Unity  makes  Greeks  and  Anglicans 
alike  to  be  in  schism.-^The  Anglican  theory,  as  expounded  by  Dr.  Pusey,  is 
essentially  different  from  the  Catholic. — 

1.  Application  of  the  first  general  principle.  The  basis  of  reunion  must  be 
supernatural. — The  motives  which  Dr.  Pusey  suggests  in  his  "  Eirenicon"  any 
thing  but  supernatural.  —  They  are  the  dangers  which  surround  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  her  need  of  the  Saxon  element,  ivhich  cannot  be  despised. — 
Neither  the  Church  nor  the  Pope  would  be  moved  for  an  instant  by  such  a 
motive. — History  and  experience  teach  us  this. — The  Pope  would  not,  to  obtain 
the  conversion  of  the  world,  alter  one  iota  of  the  Catholic  faith,  or  of  the 
Church's  Divine  constitution. — This  is  instanced  by  the  fearless  conduct  of  tne 
present  Pope. — He  will  never  recognize  the  present  English  Establishment  as 
a  part  of  the  Church. — The  idea  of  the  Unionists  quite  the  reverse  of  those  of 
the  Pope. — Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  in  his  "  Eirenicon "  that  intercommunion  is  not 
necessary  to  Church  ^lnity. — His  book  betrays  his  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
real  position  of  his  communion.  —  He  heaps  up  old  calumnies  against  the 
Church,  refuted  a  hundred  times  already. — He  shoivs  what  he  means  by  peacet 
when  he  occupies  so  much  space  in  his  book  with  hearsay,  and  private  com 
munications,  which  defy  examination.  —  Quotations  from  the  "  Eirenicon  "  in 
proof  of  this  assertion. — Dr.  Pusey's  book  is  not  only  not  peaceful,  it  is  deci- 
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dcdly  pugnacious. — Such  modes  of  advocating  reunion  are  not  supernatural ; 
for  they  show  a  want  of  self-knowledge,  humility,  and  of  high  and  single 
intention. 

2.  Application  of  the  second  general  principle. — The  basis  of  reunion  must 
be  living. — Dr.  Pusey's  special  protest  is  directed  against  the  practical  spirit  and 
life  of  the  Church.— This  assertion  proved  by  quotations  from  the  "  Eirenicon." 
— This  practical  system,  against  which  Dr.  Pusey  protests,  is  that  in  which  the 
Church's  life    is    expressed. — The  Church's  life  is   shown  ly  Her  growth. — Dr. 
Pusey  protests  against  Her  growing.  — :  He  *wishes   to  put  Her  into  a  mesmeric 
trance  for  tivelve  centuries. — On  the  other  hand,  no  Catholic  would  wish  to  be 
united  to  the  practical  spirit  of  the  English  Establishment. — Its  spirit,  posi 
tively  considered,  no  one  can  divine. — Negatively  considered,  it  consists  in  a 
bitter  antagonism  to  the  Catholic  and  Koman  Church. — The  life  of  the  two 
bodies  antagonistic. — Union  is  only  possible  on  the  condition  that  the  life  of  one 
body  supplants    the  life    of  the  other. — But  this  is  submission,  not  federal 
reunion. 

3.  Application  of  the  third  general  principle. — The  basis  of  union  must  be 
traditional. — The  Church  cannot  give  up  Her  own  personality. — She  has  an 
individual  identity  in  history,  which  she  must  preserve. — For  Christ  gave  it  to 
Her. — Dr.  Pusey's  idea  of  reunion  is  that  the  Catholic  Church  should  make  a 
general  confession  of  errors,  most  of  which  She  has  taught  for  at  least  twelve  hun 
dred  years. — The  supposed  confession  set  down  in  words. — All  the  branches  of 
the  Church  may  err,  and  have  erred ;  but  make  an  addition  of  their  errors, 
the  product  will  be  infallible  truth ! — The  English  Communion  has  its  person 
ality,  and  historic  individuality.— It  has  ever  been  and  is  thoroughly  Erastian. 
— It  has  ever  been  changing  its  ritual,  symbolical  professions,    and  practical 
spirit. — Its  only  unity  is  external  conformity. — These  it  must  preserve  if  it  be, 
what  it  professes,  a  branch  of  the  true  Church. 

4.  Application  of  the  fourth  general  principle. — The  basis  of  reunion  must 
be  constitutional  or  regular. — The  proposals  of  the  French  Jansenist,  Du  Pin, 
considered  •  their  utter  worthlessness. — Neither    the  Union  Society  nor  Dr. 
Pusey  can  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the  Anglican  Communion. — The 
State  must  be  consulted.  —  Convocation  must  declare  itself. — How  would  it 
probably  do  so  ? — Mr.  Popoff  or    Count  Orloff  cannot   represent   the    Greek 
Church. — Such  private  consultations  could  come  to  no  practical  results. — The 
only  thing  unauthorized  individuals  can  do,  is  to  propagate  in  their  respective 
communions  the  desire  for  unity. — Authority  must  do  the  rest. 

5.  Application  of  the  first  specific  principle. — Unanimity  in  the  profession  of 
one  faith  must  be  maintained  inviolate. — Yet  this  canon  reduces  the  Unionist 
movements  to   the  category   of  an  unreal  and   unpractical    delusion.  —  The 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion  have  distinct  and  antagonistic 
formularies. — If  reunion  is  to  be  effected  on  sound  principles,  one  must  give 
way. — Which  must  yield  ? — The  Roman  Creed,  unfluctuating  and  authoritative* 
and    universally   received  ;  the  Anglican  confession,   considered  by  the  light 
whether  of  the  High  Church,  or  of  the  Low  Church  theory,  subject  to  change, 
not  professed  by  the  greater  part  of  its  members,  unauthoritative.— The  state 
ments  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  continuance  of  the  Essayists,  Neologists,  Cal- 
vinists,  &c.,  in  its  commumon,  and  even  in  its  ministry.— In  the  Roman  Creed 
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many  things  defined,  which  in  the  Anglican  communion  are  open  questions. — 
The  Eoman  Church  professes  Her  infallibilty ;  the  Anglican  Communion  dis 
owns  any  infallibility. — Therefore,  if  one  must  give  way  and  adopt  the  Creed 
of  the  other,  it  should  be  the  latter. — Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  adopt  another 
alternative. — They  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  either  Communion  should 
give  way. — There  are  certain  articles  of  faith,  on  which  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Anglicans  are  agreed.  Let  these  be  the  basis  of  union. — 
Disputed  questions  can  be  referred  to  an  (Ecumenical  Council. — Such  a  plan 
for  reunion  is  an  impossibility. — It  requires,  in  effect,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
should  deny  Her  infallibility.  —  She  cannot  leave  any  doctrine  which  She  has 
once  defined  to  be  considered  as  an  open  question,  without,  ipso  facto,  forfeiting 
Her  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. — The  principal 
reason  for  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  stated. — If  reunion  is  to  be  effected  according  to  this 
canon,  nothing  remains  but  submission  to  the  Eoman  See. 

6.  Application  of  the   second  special  principle.     The  corporate  organization 
of  the  Church  must  be  preserved  according  to  Christ's  original  institution. — 
The  Catholic  Church  teaches,  as  a  doctrine  of  faith,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope ; 
that  he  is  the  source  of  jurisdiction  to  the  rest  of  the  Episcopate. — This  is 
enunciated  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. — Either  Christ  so  arranged  the 
government  of  His  Church  or  no.     If  He  did,  Anglicans  must  be  united  to  the 
Church  by  submission  ;  if  He  did  not,  let  the  Catholic  arguments  and  proofs  be 
confuted. — Censure  of  Dr.  Pusey's  method. 

7.  Application  of  the   third  special  principle.     The  Church's  Sacramental 
system  must  be  preserved  intact. — Catholics  believe  in  seven  Sacraments  of  the 
Gospel ;  Anglicans,  in  two  only.     The  Greeks  admit  seven. — Effort  of  Anglicans 
to  make  their  Communion  profess  seven.  —  Their  explanation  of  the  difficulty 
only  makes  matters  worse. — The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  there  are  only 
seven  Sacraments. — Her  distinction  between  Sacraments  and  Sacramentals. 

Practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reunion  from  the  differences  respecting 
the  nature  and  use  of  several  of  the  Sacraments. — Differences  about  the  Holy 
Eucharist. — The  Church  teaches  Transubstantiation  as  an  article  of  faith ;  Dr. 
Pusey  has  written  nearly  half  a  book  to  disprove  it.  —  Differences  about  Con- 
firmation. — The  Anglican  Communion  does  not  use  the  ordained  matter  of  this 
Sacrament;  so  that  all  its  Confirmations  are,  almost  for  certain,  invalid. — 
Doubts  about  its  possession  of  an  Episcopate,  at  all  events  from  the  Catholic 
point  of  view,  make  the  validity  of  its  confirmations  uncertain,  again,  on  this 
score. — Differences  about  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.— It  is  all  but  certain  that 
the  English  Establishment  does  not  believe  in  this  Sacrament. — Yet,  after 
Baptism,  it  is  practically  the  most  necessary  of  all. — The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
pardon  for  sins  committed  after  Baptism  without  this  Sacrament. — This  is  the 
reason  why  the  Church  enforces  confession  at  least  once  a  year. — In  the 
Anglican  Communion,  it  is  at  the  most  permitted. — Till  lately,  the  practice  was 
almost  unknown  among  its  members — It  is  now  very  partial. — It  has  not 
touched  the  mass  of  its  professed  adherents. — The  practical  horrors  of  such 
rejection  of  a  Sacrament  of  Christ's  appointing  considered  in  its  past  history. 
— Differences  about  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. — Dr.  Pusey  finds  fault 
with  the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  it,  ivhich  is  nevertheless  the  express  teaching 
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of  the  Apostle  S.  James. — He  prefers  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  exposition  of 
the  Greek  Church. — The  Anglicans  have  no  such  Sacrament. — Dr.  Pusey  ob 
serves  that  it  was  in  the  first  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  VI. — This  only  makes 
matters  worse. — Why  has  it  been  omitted  in  the  present  authorized  Prayer- 
Book  ? — It  is  a  painful  mockery  for  an  Anglican  to  be  choosing  between  distinct 
explanations  concerning  the  operation  of  the  Sacraments,  when  his  Communion 
ignores  its  very  existence. 

Conclusion. — There  is  no  feasible  method  of  reunion,  save  by  the  generous 
submission  of  Anglicans  individually  to  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  Churches, 
the  Apostolic  See. — Address  to  Anglicans  who  are  in  doubt  (pp.  xxxv  to  xcviii). 


ESSAY    II. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


MISCONCEPTIONS  concerning  the  nature  of  Church  unity,  the  fundamental 
error  which  pervades  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon"  throughout. 

Introductory  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  composition  of  the  unity  which 
exists  in  man,  as  a  living  body.  —  There  is  in  him  a  twofold  unity  ;  one  of  the 
soul,  the  other  of  the  body.  —  The  unity  of  his  body  is  twofold  ;  internal  and 
external.  —  The  internal  unity  of  the  body  is  threefold  :  unity  of  cohesion,  unity 
of  growth,  unity  in  the  nervous  system. 

Political  bodies,  so  called  from  the  analogy  they  bear  to  the  human  body.  — 
They  possess  the  same  complex  unity.  —  1.  Their  unity  of  soul  consists  in  the 
unity  of  their  scope,  object,  or  animating  idea.  —  2.  They  have  also  a  corporate 
unity  (a)  of  cohesion  ;  (b)  of  growth  ;  (c)  of  government,  which  answers  to  the 
nervous  system  of  the  human  body.  —  3.  External  unity. 

The  Church  is  a  political  body  ;  a  visible  Kingdom  on  earth.  —  It  is  often  com 
pared  in  Holy  Scripture  to  the  human  body.  —  The  question  of  the  Church's  in 
timate  union  with  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spiiit  by  grace  is  reserved  for  after 
consideration.  —  A  summary  is  given  of  the  doctrine,  about  to  be  developed 
concerning  tho  Church's  unity  (pp.  1-8). 


S.  Paul's  doctrine  concerning  Church  Unity,  as  given  in  Ephes.  iv. — Divine 
appointment  of  a  Hierarchy.— Threefold  work  of  the  Hierarchy,  according  to 
S.  Paul ;  sacerdotal,  pastoral,  and  missionary.  —  Twofold  end  for  which  the 
Hierarchy  was  established,  to  be  partially  attained  in  time,  completely  in  eter 
nity  ;  the  one,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  to  lead  to  the  perfect 
knowledge  of  God ;  which  affects  the  Soul  of  the  Church ;  the  other  that  the 
Body  of  the  Church  might  grow  in  the  unity  of  charity  to  the  measure  of 
Christ's  full  stature. — The  Hierarchy  Divinely  instituted,  as  a  preservative, 
1st,  from  internal  opposition  and  divisions  of  opinion  in  matters  of  faith;  2nd, 
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as  a  preservative  from  the  external  opposition  of  heretical  teachers,  whoso 
doctrine  is  proved  to  be  bad  in  three  ways  :  in  its  principles,  in  its  progress, 
and  in  its  effects. — The  Hierarchy  provides  a  remedy  for  each. — The  Apostle's 
description  of  the  Church's  growth  and  development.  — The  same  doctrine  con 
cerning  the  corporate  unity  of  the  Church  taught  more  fully  by  the  Apostle  in 
1  Cor.  xii. — The  Church  is  one  Body,  not  a  fragmentary  and  accidental  collec 
tion  of  Churches. — Illustrated  from  S.  Pacian  and  S.  Chrysostom. — Summary 
of  the  Apostle's  teaching  (pp.  8-16). 

§  3. 

The  Church's  unity  of  Soul. — Christ's  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  truth. — She 
teaches  the  deposit  of  revealed  truths,  committed  to  Her  custody. — Eevealed 
truths  are  not  evident ;  therefore  they  do  not  compel  assent. — Therefore  the 
act  of  faith  is  free. — The  Soul  of  the  Church  is  the  common  profession  of  one 
Creed,  i.e.  of  the  revealed  truths,  which  the  Church  proposes  to  Her  children. 
— All  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth  united  in  one  by  this  living  prin 
ciple  of  faith. — Such  is  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers. — The  assertion  proved  by 
quotations  from  Theodoret,  Euthymius,  S.  Irenaeus,  S.  Siricius,  Tertullian,  and 
S.  Athanasius. — These  Fathers  do  not  speak  of  a  mere  nominal  assent  to  a  dead 
formula ;  but  of  unanimity  in  the  profession  of  one  faith,  and  especially  on 
unity  of  adhesion  to  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  hierarchy  (pp;  16-20) . 

§  4. 

Heresy,  as  being  essentially  opposed  to  the  Church's  unity  of  soul,  repro 
bated  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  by  the  Fathers.— Essential  antagonism  between 
faith  and  heresy ;  the  former  is  based  on  authority,  the  latter  on  private  judge 
ment. — Quotations  from  Holy  Scripture  concerning  the  sin  of  heresy. — The 
Fathers  are  quite  as  explicit  in  their  teaching.  —  The  assertion  proved  by 
quotations  from  S.  Cyprian,  a  Council  of  Carthage,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Ambrose, 
and  S.  Optatus. — Heresy  has  notes  by  which  it  may  be  everywhere  known. — 
They  are  principally  four. — A  Prelude  concerning  the  indivisibility  of  the 
object  of  faith. — Heresy  arises  from  the  denial  of  even  one  article  of  faith. 
Then  the  habit  of  faith  is  lost ;  and  what  remains  is  not  faith,  but  opinion. — 
It  is  impossible,  e.  g.,  for  a  Catholic  to  deny  Transubstantiation  j  and  to  believe 
supernaturally  in  the  Keal  Presence. 

The  first  note  of  heresy  is,  its  mobility. — It  is  ever  changing  its  creed. — It 
teaches  at  one  time,  what  it  anathematizes  at  another. — S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers 
mentions  this  note.— So  does  S.  Athanasius. — This  note  illustrated  by  a 
reference  to  the  Anglican  Prayer-book. 

The  second  note  of  heresy  is,  its  dislike  of  theological  precision,  and  its 
tendency  to  retreat  under  general  and  more  simple  formulas,  which  may  leave 
room  for  common  isolation,  without  necessitating  the  sacrifice  of  erroneous 
opinions. — This  note  is  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  Arian  heresy,  and  to 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Arians  to  the  bfiooixrioc  of  the  Nicene  Fathers. — 
Again,  by  a  reference  to  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and  the  outcry  against  the 
OeoTOKog  of  the  Ephesine  Council. — Again,  by  a  reference  to  the  Pelagian 
heresy. — Lastly,  by  a  reference  to  the  so-called  Keformation. 
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The  third  note  of  heresy  is,  that  its  leaders  are  ever  making  excuses,  expla 
nations,  concerning  their  confessions  of  faith,  trying  to  clothe  them  in  an 
orthodox  dress,  and  to  do  away  with  any  appearance  of  novelty. — S.  Hilary  is 
quoted  as  a  witness. 

The  fourth  note  of  heresy  is  its  indefiniteness. — It  never  dares  to  explain 
itself  clearly. — S.  Hilary  is  quoted  as  a  witness  (pp.  21-27). 


§  5. 

The  unity  of  the  Body  of  the  Church.  Its  internal  corporate  unity. — The 
unity  of  soul  and  corporate  unity  of  human  societies  mutually  dependent. — 
Without  the  latter,  the  former  cannot  long  survive. — The  observation  specially 
applicable  to  the  Church,  by  reason  of  Her  supernatural  constitution  and  end. 
— The  prayer  of  Christ  for  the  preservation  of  the  corporate  unity  of  His 
Church. — This  truth  further  illustrated  by  quotations  from  S.  Augustine, 
S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria. — Corporate  unity,  one  of  the  character 
istic  notes  of  the  Church. 

1.  The  Church's  unity  of  growth. — This  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
the  life  of  S.  Martin  of  Tours.— The  effect  of  this  life  on  the  whole  Church, 
compared  with  the  mere  insular  importance  of  Anglican  books  of  devotion. — 
This  is  illustrated  ly  the  effect  of  Dr.  Pusey's  "Eirenicon"  upon  the  Catholic 
mind  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  the  estimate  of  it  formed  by  Anglicans  them 
selves. — The  testimony  of  tradition  to  the  internal  corporate  unity  of  the 
Church. — Quotations  from  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  Theophylact, 
S.  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  S.  Hilary,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (pp.  27-32). 

§6. 

The  evil  of  schism  in  the  Church,  as  destructive  of  corporate  unity. — 
Passages  from  Holy  Scripture  in  proof  of  this  proposition. — It  is  confirmed  by 
the  authority  of  tradition. — Quotations  from  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Austin,  and 
S.  Irena?us. 

The  principal  notes  of  schism  : — 

1.  The  first  note  of  schism  is  its  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Chui-ch, 
its  assertion  of  a  general  declension  within  Her  j  and  its   assumption  of  the 
office  of  reforming  Her. — This    note   is   mentioned  by    S.    Augustine. — It  is 
illustrated  from  the   history   of    the     Gnostics,    Donatists,    Montanists,  and 
Irvingites. 

2.  The  second  note  of  schism  is  its  nationality. — It  is  driven  to  this  source 
of  unity,  because   it   has   deprived   itself  of   the   supernatural   unity  of  the 
Church. — This  is  illustrated  from  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church,  Donatism , 
Arianism,  Eutychianism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  Welsh  Methodism,  Gallican- 
ism,  and  Josephism. 

3.  The  third  note   of  schism  is   its  subservience   to   secular  power. — Illus 
trated  from  the  history  of  Arius,  Nestorius,  the   Greek  schism,  Lutheranism, 
the  English  Establishment,  the  Russian  Church,   Gallicanism,  and  Josephism. 
— Interesting  confirmation  from  Mr.  Lecky's  work  on  the  "  Eise  and  Influence 
of  Rationalism  in  Europe. " — Estimate  of  this  work. 
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4.  The  fourth   note  of  schism  is  its  isolation. — It  has  no  sympathy  with 
other  sects.— It  secretly  hates  the  Catholic  Church.— Testimony  of  Tertullian. 

5.  The  fifth  note  of  schism  is  its  internal  disorder  and  dissension. — Peace  is 
not  its  portion. 

6.  The  last  note  of  schism  is  its  fecundity  in  giving  birth  to  fresh  divisions. — 
S.  Augustine  notices   this  in  his  account  of  the  Donatists. — The  note  exem 
plified  in  the  "  Reformation ;"  in  the  Scotch  Kirk  j  in  Wesleyan  Methodism 
(pp.  37-41). 

§  V. 

The  Church's  unity  of  hierarchical  order. — It  must  have  a  centre. — Con 
firmed  by  the  analogy  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  human  body. — The 
medulla  oblongata,  the  centre  of  nervous  life. — The  unity  of  the  Church  pre 
served  by  the  Hierarchy,  as  we  learn  from  S.  Ignatius  and  S.  Cyprian. — The 
Church's  government  is  regal. — The  universal  testimony  of  tradition  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope. — A  supreme  temporal  head  of  the  Church  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  unity  of  the  faith. — Heretics  and  schismatics  turn 
the  Church  of  God  into  an  Egyptian  mummy. — Pretended  reverence  for  the 
Primitive  Church  is  the  practical  denial  with  them  of  the  Church's  actual  life. 
— The  necessity  of  a  living  voice  of  infallible  authority,  in  order  to  decide 
upon  ever-recurring  subjects  of  controversy. — The  Pope  is  that  infallible 
authority. — Quotation  from  Bacchiarius  in  proof  of  this  statement. — A  tem 
poral  head  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  corporate  unity. — The  Patriarchal 
or  Episcopal  theory  a  certain  occasion  and  source  of  schism. — The  chair  of 
Peter,  the  centre  and  source  of  unity. — So  the  Fathers  teach. — Quotations  in 
proof  from  S.  Optatus,  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Macarius,  S.  Cyprian,  and 
S.  Ambrose. — The  statement  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  acts  of  the  Councils 
of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon  (pp.  41-48). 

§  8. 

The  Church's  external  notes  of  unity : — 

First  note.  Intercommunion.  —  This  note  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
S.  Optatus  and  S.  Basil. — Practical  illustration  of  this  note  from  the  expe 
rience  of  those  that  travel. — The  one  test  of  intercommunion  was  at  all  times 
union  with  the  Pope. — Illustrated  by  quotations  from  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Ambrose, 
and  S.  Jerome. — Further  illustration  from  the  mode  of  action  of  S.  Celestine, 
Pope,  in  dealing  with  the  heresy  of  Nestorius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

2.  The   second   note   of  external    unity  is   the   common   profession  of  one 
symbol  of  faith. 

3.  The  third  note  is  a  general  conformity  of  worship. — Example  of  this  in 
the  Catholic  Church  (pp.  48-53). 

§  9. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  of  Church  unity. — Contemplation  of  the 
glory  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  the  realization  of  the  Divine  Idea. — The  state 
ment  of  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  in  his  own  words. — Summary  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
theory. — Preliminary  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  union  which  exists 
between  the  Church  and  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit. — Her  union  with 
Christ,  Her  Head. — Special  union  of  Her  members  with  Christ  in  the  Holy 
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Eucharist. — The  union  of  the  Church  with  the  Holy  Ghost. — Caution  against 
exaggerations  about  this  doctrine. — The  grace  of  justification  physical. — But 
it  depends  for  its  individual  reception  and  continuance  on  the  free  will  of  each. 
— Yet  Dr.  Pusey  maintains  that  this  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ  is  not  volun 
tary. — His  premisses  do  not  sustain  his  conclusion. — The  union  of  each  soul  with 
God  is  not,  as  Dr.  Pusey  says  it  is,  the  formal  constituent  of  Church  unity. — 
The  former  is  individual ;  the  latter  political. — Union  with  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  is  not,  as  Dr.  Pusey  affirms  it  is,  the  cause  of  the  Church's  formal 
unity. — If  it  were,  all  infants  would  be  out  of  the  Church. — Unity  of  nature 
cannot  constitute  the  formal  unity  of  a  society  of  men,  though  it  is  evidently 
pre-requisite. — Illustration  of  this  by  an  example.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  would 
destroy  all  possibility  of  the  sin  of  schism  or  of  heresy. — It  entirely  overthrows 
the  doctrine  of  the  visibility  of  the  Church.  —  It  is  self-contradictory.  —  It 
reduces  Christianity  to  the  level  of  a  mere  philosophy.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  state 
ments  about  the  unity  of  faith  confused  and  ambiguous. — His  first  statement. — 
He  seems  to  confound  objective  with  subjective  faith. — Whichever  way  Dr.  Pusey 
is  understood,  his  proposition  is  either  without  meaning  or  erroneous. — Second 
statement  of  Dr.  Pusey. — It  is  a  simple  paradox. — It  breathes  a  spirit  quite 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Primitive  Church.  —  Illustrations  from  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Epiphanius,  Liberius,  and  S.  Ambrose. — An  argumentum  ad  hominem. — The 
statement  contradicted  by  the  authority  of  S.  Augustine,  S.  Basil,  and 
S.  Cyprian. — A  third  collateral  statement  of  Dr.  Pusey,  which  contains  a  covert 
attack  on  the  Catholic  Church. — Dr.  Pusey  makes  S.  Paul  say  what  that 
Apostle  never  did  say. — Difference  between  addition  made  to  articles  of  faith 
by  definition,  and  additions  made  to  the  faith  itself. — The  former  can  be,  is, 
and  must  be  made ;  the  latter  never  is,  or  can  be. — Dr.  Pusey's  statement  is  a 
virtual  condemnation  of  his  own  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

Dr.  Pusey  endeavours  to  prop  up  his  new  theory  of  Church  unity  by  the 
authority  of  three  of  the  Fathers. — The  selection  infelicitous. — 1.  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria. — The  passage  examined. — It  proves  the  reverse  of  what  Dr.  Pusey 
says. — This  Father  in  another  passage  expressly  rejects  Dr.  Pusey's  idea. — 
(Mistranslation  of  Dr.  Pusey  exposed  in  a  note.)  —  2.  S.  Hilary. — The  passage 
examined. — S.  Hilary  is  not  directly  referring  to  Church  unity,  but  refuting  an 
Arian  cavil ;  nevertheless,  in  this  place  even  he  does  not  exclude  unity  of 
will. — In  other  passages,  where  he  is  directly  treating  of  Church  unity,  ho 
maintains  the  opposite  of  Dr.  Pusey's  view. — 3.  S.  Chrysostom. — The  passage 
not  discussed,  because  it  proves  nothing.  —  His  mind  on  the  question  'clearly 
seen  in  another  homily  (pp.  54-71). 

§10. 

The  English  Establishment,  tested  by  the  principles  of  Church  unity  already 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  sections. — This  is  an  unwelcome,  but  necessary 
task.  —  The  Establishment  is  heretical  in  its  symbolical  confessions  and 
standards  of  doctrine.— This  is  proved,  1st,  from  its  Thirty-nine  Articles.— 
These  are  its  only  distinctive  profession  of  faith.— They  are  of  the  highest 
symbolical  authority.— This  statement  confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  Dr. 
Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  Dr.  Short,  present  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph.— 
The  original  articles,  which  were  the  foundation  of  the  present,  were  heretical 
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in  their  source,  as  they  were  derived  from  the  views  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon. — Dr.  Short  asserts  this  ;  as  also  does  Alexander  Knox. — Antagonism  to 
the  Catholic  Church  expressed  in  the  Articles. — Dr.  Marsh,  a  Protestant  Bishop* 
draws  out  this  antagonism  in  detail.  —  It  has  been  further  illustrated  by  Canon 
Estcourt.  —  Anglicans  reply  that  they  are  not  bound  by  the  animus  imponen- 
tium. — This  principle  may  save  the  honesty  of  Anglican  subscription,  but  can 
not  be  accepted  by  a  Catholic  as  a  safe  guide  to  their  theological  interpretation 
and  bearings. — He  must  regard  them  as  a  historic  fact. — In  their  grammatical 
sense  they  are  also  heretical. — Dr.  Newman  declared  as  much  in  Tract  XC. — 
At  all  events  they  are  ambiguous. — Ambiguous  formularies  do  not  beseem  a 
communion  which  professes  to  return  to  the  spirit  and  purity  of  the  Primitive 
Church. — No  effort  made  to  clear  up  their  ambiguity  for  three  hundred  years. 
— The  method  of  action  of  the  Primitive  Church  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
English  Establishment  in  its  dealings  with  ambiguous  formularies. — History  of 
the  Council  of  Rimini  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Lambeth  Articles,  and  the 
Essays  and  Eeviews  on  the  other. — Excuse  that  the  State  tyrannizes,  is  no  ex 
cuse  at  all. — The  Establishment,  as  a  body,  has  made  no  efforts  to  right  itself. 

Proof  of  the  heresy  of  the  Establishment  in  its  Books  of  Homilies. — Abuse 
in  them  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  Catholic  faith  and  devotion. — 
Errors  about  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  Holy  Scripture. — Attack  on  the 
religious  vows. — On  the  veneration  of  images  and  pictures.  —  Denial  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice. — Vulgar  abuse  of  the  Popes. — These  were  written  by  the 
great  martyrs  and  Doctors  of  the  English  Reformation. 

3.  Proof  of  the  heresy  of  the  English  Establishment  taken  from  its  Prayer- 
book. — High  Churchmen  take  their  stand  on  the  Prayer-book ;  while  they  are 
shy  of  the  Articles  and  Homilies. — Examination  of  the  Prayer-book. — Sins  of 
omission  in  matters  of  faith  are  no  less  crimes  than  sins  of  commission. — Both 
are  found  in  the  Prayer-book. — As  regards  sins  of  omission,  Anglicans  them 
selves  acknowledge  and  deplore  them. — Bishop  Horsley,  Bishop  Jolly,  Wheatly, 
the  author  of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  are  quoted  as  witnesses. — Omission  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction. — Omission  in  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Sacra 
ment  of  Penance. — An  allusion  to  it  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
Sick,  which  Wheatly,  Hammond,  Marshal,  and  Potter  limit  to  the  remission  of 
ecclesiastical  censures. — Therefore  sacramental  absolution  is  an  open  question, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  Establishment. — The  use  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
condemned  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London  in  two  distinct  charges  of  1842  and 
1850. — Omission  in  the  Prayer-book  of  everything  which  might  denote  a  real 
Sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. — Vital  importance  of  this  doctrine. — The  late 
Bishop  of  London  condemned  it  in  his  charge  of  1842. — Mr.  Robertson  declares 
that  it  was  the  express  intention  of  the  Revisers  of  the  Prayer-book  in  the 
Savoy  Conference,  to  leave  it  an  open  question. — Bishop  Jolly  laments  over  the 
Communion -service  as  a  "  lame-like  form,"  in  which  "  the  primitive  doctrine  of 
the  Sacrifice  is  dimly  represented." —  Omission  of  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  of  the  prayer  of  oblation ;  of  the  oblation  of  the  elements  ;  of  every 
thing  that  could  give  the  smallest  idea  of  a  Sacrifice. — The  belief  in  the  Real 
Presence  an  open  question  in  the  Establishment.  —  Evidence  of  the  black 
Rubric,  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  its  history. — The  authority  of  Wheatly. — 
Nothing  about  any  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  Catechism  for  the  instruction  of 
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children,  during  sixty  years.  —  In  the  present  authorized  Catechism  there  is 
nothing  about  the  other  five  Sacraments,  or  about  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. — 
Contrast  between  the  maimed  ritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  aesthetic 
garment  in  which  it  is  dressed  up  by  Ecclesiologists  on  the  other. 

The  English  Establishment  has  all  the  notes  already  enumerated  of  a  here 
tical  body. — 1 .  It  is,  and  ever  has  been,  distinguished  for  its  mobility  in  matters 
of  faith. — Changes  and  fluctuations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. — The  heresy 
and  Erastianism  solemnly  professed  by  Archbishop  Cranmer. — Changes  again 
in  the  Protestant  direction  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. — Reflux  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  —  Movement  against  ritualism. — The  Lambeth  Articles. — Move 
ments  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  —  The  Establishment  officially  represented 
at  the  Calvinist  Synod  of  Dort.  —  Fluctuation  towards  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. — Restoration  of  Anglicanism  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. — Many  con 
tinued  on  as  its  ministers  who  had  never  been  ordained,  as  the  present  Bishop 
of  S.  Asaph  tells  us. — The  Savoy  Conference. — The  black  Rubric,  a  concession 
to  the  Puritans. — Indications  of  the  same  mobility  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary. — The  American  Prayer-book  adduced  as  an  additional  example. — Rea 
sons  why  there  have  been  no  changes  in  the  Prayer-book  since  the  Savoy  Con 
ference. — This  is  partly  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  State,  partly  to  the  spread 
of  Latitudinarianism. — Mobility  of  faith  in  a  religious  body  is  principally  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  public  profession  of  all  its  members  j  in  other  words,  in  the 
popular  belief. — This  has  been  always  changing  about  in  the  Establishment. — 
These  changes  illustrated  from  its  history. 

2.  It  has  been  distinguished  for  its  dislike  of  dogmatic  definitions,  and  its 
tendency  to  cling  in  theory  to  an  indefinite  past. — This  note  illustrated  from  its 
history. 

3.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  indefiniteness  of  its  formularies. — Testimony  of 
Dr.   Newman,  when  he  was  an   Anglican.  —  Testimony   of  Burnet,    and   of 
Alexander  Knox. 

Anglicans  say  that  they  are  under  a  cloud;  yet  that  they  believe  in  the  three 
Creeds,  which  is  enough  for  faith  to  live  upon.— First  remark:  Anglicans  do 
not  assent  to  the  Creeds  on  faith,  but  on  private  judgement,  so  far  forth  as  they 
are  Anglicans.— Second  remark  :  Unanimity  of  profession  impossible  without 
a  supreme  living  authority. — Third  remark :  Anglicans  judge  this  momentous 
question  by  a  false  test  (pp.  71-105). 

§  11. 

The  English  Establishment  is  schismatical. — A  sufficient  proof  of  this,  for 
a  Catholic,  is  the  simple  fact  that  it  is  separated  from  the  Roman  See. — Appli 
cation  of  the  notes  of  the  schismatical  spirit,  already  enumerated,  to  the 
Establishment. 

1.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church.— Proofs  from 
its  books  of  Homilies  ;  from  the  first  "  Reformers,"  and  from  the  anti-hierarchy 
agitation.— Further  proofs  in  the  writings  of  its  more  eminent  living  cham 
pions,  and  in  the  «  Eirenicon."— Anglican  bitterness  against  converts,  which 
shows  itself  in  the  "  Eirenicon."— The  cause  of  this  bitterness.— Illustrations 
of  this  spirit  taken  from  the  diatribes  of  a  High- Church  journal  against  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  Dr.  Newman.— Inconsistency  of  such  rudeness. 
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2.  The  English  Establishment   is  essentially  national.  —  A  quotation  from 
Dr.  Newman  to  this  effect. — The  statement  illustrated  from  its  actual  position 
and  influence. 

3.  The  English  Establishment  is  subservient  to  the  secular  power. — It  must 
be  so,  when  a  religious  society  has  rejected  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope. — This 
statement  illustrated  by  facts  which  have  lately  taken  place. 

4.  The  English  Establishment  is  full  of  disorder  and  dissensions. — Opposite 
parties  have  always  existed  inside  it,  in  perpetual  war  with  each  other. — They 
are  more  numerous  now,  than  they  were  in  times  past. — Illustrations  of  this 
statement. — This  opposition  extends  itself  to  ritual  and  church  decorations. — 
Examples  from  the  records  of  our  own  day. — Contempt  of  prelatical  authority 
characteristic   of  the   Ecclesiologists.— Proofs   of  this   from   a   High-Church 
journal. — No  unity  of  any  sort  in  the  Establishment. 

5.  The  English  Establishment  is  ever  giving  birth  to  fresh  sects. — They  are 
only  to  be  found  in  such  prolific  disorder  in  Protestant  countries  (pp.  105-119). 

§  12. 

Summary  of  the  argument  of  this  Essay. — Connection  of  the  arguments  with 
Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon." — The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  reunion  is  a 
dream,  and  a  practical  lie ;  submission  to  the  Mother  of  all  living,  the  Eoman 
Church,  a  duty. — Quotation  from  S.  Cyprian. — Conclusion  (pp.119,  120). 

Appendix.  Extracts  from  the  published  sermons  of  the  present  Dean  of 
Bristol,  in  which  he  professes  and  teaches  the  most  exaggerated  Erastianism, 
and  a  crowd  of  heresies  (pp.  121-125). 


E  S  SAY    III. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

§  I- 

Introduction.  There  are  two  distinctive  principles  in  the  construction  of 
religious  symbols;  the  one  of  extension,  the  other  of  comprehension. — The 
measure  of  the  two  is  different. — Dr.  Pusey  has  erred  in  confounding  them. — 
The  difference  is  illustrated  by  the  controversy  about  Number  XC. — A  par 
ticular  instance  of  this  confusion  is  seen  in  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Pusey  treats 
the  question  of  Transubstantiation. — He  tries  to  make  the  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  square  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. — In  so  doing  he  has 
done  injustice  to  his  own  Communion,  and  a  much  more  grave  injustice  to 
the  Catholic  Church. — He  has  involved  the  whole  question  in  the  greatest 
confusion  (pp.  129-133). 

§2. 
Dr.  Pusey  declares  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  meaning  which 
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the  schoolmen  before  the  Council  of  Trent  attached  to  the  words  "  substance  " 
and  "  accident "  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  which  the  post-Tridentine 
schoolmen  affixed  to  these  words. — This  is  the  first  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey. — 
The  Peripatetic  philosophy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Church,  as  the  framework 
of  Her  Theological  Science  ;  and  consequently  the  meaning  of  Her  scientific 
terminology  remains  always  the  same. — Illustrations  of  this  from  both  classes 
of  scholastics. — The  philosophy  of  bodily  substance,  according  to  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  explained. — Introductory  warning.  —  Substance  is  being,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  exist  by  itself,  and  not  to  inhere  in  another. — The  definition  con 
firmed  by  quotations  from  Albertus  Magnus,  S.  Thomas,  Scotus,  Durandus, 
and  Marsilius  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  from  Suarez  after  that  Council. 
— Material  substance  consists  of  two  essential  parts,  matter  and  form. — The 
form  is  the  more  excellent  part ;  for  it  gives  specific  determination  to  each 
nature. — This  is  illustrated  by  examples  from  inanimate  and  animate  nature. — 
The  scholastics  before  the  Council  of  Trent  teach  this  doctrine. — S.  Thomas, 
Albertus  Magnus,  Durandus,  Scotus. — Quotations  from  each  in  proof. — Second 
misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey.  —  He  says  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
mediaeval  doctors,  "  substance  was  equivalent  with  matter."  8.  Thomas  shows  that 
the  contradictory  is  the  truth. — Reply  to  a  possible  evasion. — The  doctrine  of 
Suarez  after  the  Council  of  Trent  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding. — The 
other  post-Tridentine  scholastics  both  of  the  Thomist  and  Jesuit  Schools,  are 
of  the  same  mind. — The  nature  of  accidents. — They  cannot  naturally  exist  by 
themselves,  but  have  an  essential  aptitude  to  inhere  in  something  else. — They 
are  real  beings,  having  a  nature  and  essence  of  their  own. — The  unity  of 
opinion  on  this  matter  between  the  two  schools,  shown  by  quotations  from 
S.  Thomas,  Durandus,  and  Suarez. — Third  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey.  He  says, 
that  "  Roman  controversialists  denied  that  there  was  any  outward  existing  part"  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist ;  "which  was  a  symbol."  Dr.  Pusey' s  philosophy  would  reduce 
thoughts  and  words  to  the  category  of  nonentities. — Quantity  is  the  primary  acci 
dent,  and  inheres  immediately  in  substance ;  the  secondary  accidents  inhere 
immediately  in  quantity,  and  mediately  in  substance. — This  is  the  doctrine  of 
S.  Thomas  and  Suarez. — Summary  of  the  whole  doctrine. 

The  philosophical  idea  of  conversion. — Definition  of  Suarez. — Illustration 
from  the  silkworm. — Conditions  which  are  necessary  to  all  change  or  conver 
sion. — Different  examples  taken  from  natural  transformations. — This  doctrine 
confirmed  by  quotations  from  S.  Thomas,  and  Suarez.  —  Albertus  Magnus 
teaches  the  same. — Transubstantiation  verifies  all  these  conditions  of  conver 
sion. — It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  conditions  in  four  respects,  which  are 
enumerated  by  S.  Thomas. — Another  inaccurate  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey  (pp.  133- 
152). 


The  doctrine  of  the  Church  concerning  Transubstantiation. — Dr.  Pusey  states 
his  conviction  that  the  Catholic  Church  and  Anglican  Communion  could 
easily  be  made  to  agree  on  this  point. — There  can  be  no  agreement,  save  by 
the  latter  professing  ex  animo  the  definition  of  the  former. — The  definition  of 
Transubstantiation  in  the  Tridentine  Canons  quoted. — It  includes  five  propo 
sitions. —Clearer  exposition  of  the  force  of  the  fourth  proposition  in  the  Bull, 
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"  Auctorem  fidei  "  of  Pius  VI. — Another  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey.  He  says 
that  the  remaining  of  the  substance  of  the  elements  after  consecration  was  an  open 
question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. — The  assertion  is  proved  to 
be  groundless  by  the  history  of  the  Berengarian  heresy  in  the  eleventh  cent ary. 
— History  of  Berenger,  and  of  his  errors. — He  was  a  Consubstantialist. — This  is 
proved  by  the  authorities  of  Hugo,  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  Bishop  of 
Langres,  of  Lanfranc,  of  Guitmond,  who  were  contemporary  with  Berenger. — 
Another  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey.  He  says  that  Guitmond  was  not  opposing 
the  belief  that  there  was  any  Consubstantiation  or  blending  of  substance:  yet 
Guitmond  condemns  such  a  doctrine  under  the  express  form  of  words,  •"  blending 
Christ  ivith  the  bread  and  wine." — Several  quotations  from  Guitmond  to  prove 
that  he  was  condemning  Consubstantiation.  —  Guitmond  makes  a  difference 
between  the  Berengarians,  who  denied  the  Real  Presence,  and  whom  he  calls, 
umbratici,  and  those  who  held  Consubstantiation,  whom  he  calls  impanatores. 
— Condemnation  of  this  error  by  different  Popes  and  Councils. — The  retracta 
tion  of  Berenger  includes  the  profession  of  his  belief  in  Transubstantiation. 
— Summary  of  the  evidence.  —  Another  proof  of  the  groundlessness  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  assertion,  from  the  decree  of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215. 
— Dr.  Pusey's  two  objections  to  this  proof.  —  He  says  the  Canon  was  no 
part  of  the  Council.  —  In  saying  so  he  goes  against  the  almost  unanimous 
authority  of  Catholics,  Anglicans,  and  German  critics,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
— Quotations  in  proof. — Du  Pin  makes  an  express  exception  in  favour  of  this 
Canon. — Dr.  Pusey,  in  singling  out  this  capitulum,  stands  alone.  —  Dr.  Pusey 
gives  three  reasons  for  this  assertion.  —  The  first  proves  nothing  for  two 
reasons. — The  second  is  refuted  by  the  logic  of  facts.  The  third,  which  is 
apparently  borrowed  from  Mr.  Palmer,  only  shows  complete  ignorance  of  Canon 
Law. — Mr.  Palmer's  confirmation  of  the  third  argument  only  makes  the  blunder 
more  apparent. — The  definition  of  the  Council. — Dr.  Pusey's  second  objection  is 
a  second  mistake. — Another  proof  of  the  erroneous  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey 
derived  from  the  confession  of  faith  presented  to  Michael  Palsoologus  by 
Clement  IV.,  in  A.D.  1267 ;  and  which  was  professed  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
in  the  second  Council  of  Lyons,  A.D.  1274. — Further  confirmation  from  the 
condemnation  of  certain  propositions  of  Wicliff  by  the  Council  of  Constance 
and  by  Martin  V. — Summary  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
(pp.  152-170). 

§  4. 

An  examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  proofs  for  the  assertion  that  the  remaining 
of  the  elements  was  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. — 
Proofs  adduced  from  the  teaching  of  the  scholastics. — Extraordinary  confusion 
created  by  Dr.  Pusey's  want  of  acquaintance  with  these  authors. — The  scholastics 
misunderstood,  and  then,  as  a  consequence,  misrepresented. —  Statement  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  proof.— (Dr.  Pusey's  objection  to  the  word,  Consubstantiation, 
examined  in  a  note.) — Certain  prolegomena  necessary  to  extricate  the  reader 
from  this  confusion,  and  to  enable  him  to  have  a  right  understanding  of  the 
question  in  dispute.— 1.  All  the  scholastics  held  the  doctrine  of  a  Transub 
stantiation— 2.  Some  one  or  two  held  erroneous  views  respecting  the  nature 
and  integrity  of  the  Conversion,  but  no  one  of  them  defended  Consubstan- 
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tiation.  Some  few  held  peculiar  views,  which  have  been  generally  rejected. — 
3.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  questions  connected  with  the  mystery, 
which  were  open  questions  then,  as  now. — Some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  open  questions  are  enumerated. 

Dr.  Pusey's  witnesses. — 1.  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. — Examination  of  the 
quotation. — Weakness  of  the  proof. — S.  Thomas  in  other  passages  goes  against 
Dr.  Pusey,  and  says  exactly  what  Dr.  Pusey  affirms  that  he  does  not  say ;  on  which 
omission  the  whole  of  his  argument  from  S.  Thomas  is  built. 

2.  S.  Bonaventure. — Dr.   Pusey's    argument   from    this  Doctor  is  indirect, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  witness. — In  other  places  he  expressly  contradicts  Dr. 
Pusey's  statement. 

3.  Durandus. — Dr.  Pusey  quoted,  as  the  opinion  of  Durandus,  arguments  which 
the  latter  set  down  for  the  simple  purpose  of  refuting  them. — He  expressly  contra 
dicts  Dr.  Pusey's  statement. 

4.  Ocham. — He  is  a  dubious  authority  in  matters  of  dogma ;  arraigned  by 
John  XXII.  for  heretical  opinions. — His  character  given  by  Tennemann  and 
Kerker. — Examination  of  his  testimony. — He  expressly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey's 
statement. — Ocham    appears   to    have  had   favourable    leanings   towards   the 
opinion  of  Consubstantiation. 

5.  Innocent  III. — The  Pope  under  whom  the  dogma  was  denned  under  the 
name  of  Transubstantiation. —  The  quotation  made  from  him  by  Dr.  Pusey  proves 
nothing. 

6.  Duns  Scotus. — The  antecedent  improbability  of  his  confirming  Dr.  Pusey's 
statement. — Dr.  Pusey,  for  the  second  time,  quotes,  as  though  from  the  author,  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  which  Scotus  only  enumerates  in  order  to  confute. — 
Scotus  directly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey's  statement. 

7.  Peter  d'Ailly  (Alliacensis  or  Cameracensis). — Only  one  sentence  out  of  the 
four  pages  of  quotation   which  favours   Dr.    Pusey's  statement.  —  The  opinion 
of  Vasquez  as  to  the  weight  of  his  authority. — (A  mistranslation  by  Dr.  Pusey 
exposed  in  a  note.) 

8.  Cardinal  Cajetan. — Another  mistranslation  by  Dr.  Pusey. —  Cajetan  directly 
contradicts  Dr.  Pusey's  statements. 

9.  Father  Hurtado,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. —  Confusion  into  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  fallen. — Hurtado  explicitly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

10.  Suarez. — Another  mistranslation  of  Dr.  Pusey. — Another  mistake  of  Dr. 
Pusey  in  confounding  matter  with  substance. — Another  misstatement  of  Dr.f  Pusey 
concerning  the  opinion  of  Suarez. — Suarez    explicitly    contradicts  Dr.    Pusey's 
assertion. 

11.  Henry  of  Susa. — He  in  no  way  confirms  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

12.  Ocham  reproduced. —  Ocham  contradicts  again  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

13.  Melchior  Canus.  —  The  passage   quoted   in  no  way   proves   Dr.    Pusey's 
statement.      The   argument   of  the  latter   retorted    against    himself.— Canus 
explicitly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

14.  Biel. — This   nominalist   died   five   years  before    the  beginning    of    the 
sixteenth   century;    so   he  would  prove  too  much. — He  explicitly  contradicts 
Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

15.  Bassolis. — For  the  third  time  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  arguments,   as  those  of  the 
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author,  which  that  author  states  only  to  refute  in  the  same  chapter.     Bassolis 
distinctly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

16.  Nicholas  of  Cusa. — His  theological  character. — Tennemann's  estimate  of 
him. — Nicholas  does  not  confirm  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

17.  Alphonsus  de  Castro. — It  would  be  curious  if  he  should  help  Dr.  Pusey, 
since  he  lived  through  sixteen  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. — Dr.  Pusey 
omits  the  context,  which  would  have  overthrown  his  whole  argument. — Alphonsus 
de  Castro  explicitly  contradicts  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion. 

Summary  of  the  whole  evidence    (pp.  171 — 201). 

§  5. 

Return  to  Dr.  Pusey's  statement,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  Transubstan- 
tiation  has  changed  since  the  Council  of  Trent.— His  first  reason  for  this 
statement  already  proved  to  be  unsound.' — His  second  reason  already  proved  to 
be  unsound. — The  third  reason  examined. — Dr.  Pusey  has  again  confounded 
two  questions  perfectly  distinct.— All  the  Scholastics  agree  about  the  facts  of 
the  accidents  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  nourishing. — Twenty-four  Scholastics  cited 
in  proof.  Opinions  differed,  and  still  differ,  as  regards  the  mode  of  nourishing. 
— Another  of  Dr.  Pusey's  mistakes. — On  this  question  the  ante-Tridentine  and 
post-Tridentine  Scholastics  must  be  arranged  in  exactly  the  inverse  order 
to  that  which  Dr.  Pusoy  assigns  them. — The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  teaches  the  fact,  and  does  not  treat  the  question  of  mode. — The  Church 
has  never  sanctioned  any  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Transubstan- 
tiation,  as  Dr.  Pusey  asserts.  This  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
misstatements. — Unanimity  of  teaching  on  this  subject  of  both  ante-Tridentine 
and  post-Tridentine  doctors  exemplified. — Quotations  from  Cardinal  Pullus, 
the  Father  of  the  Schools,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  on  the  other. — Another  argument  of  Dr.  Pusey  against  Transub- 
stantiation,  based  on  differences  of  opinion  among  Scholastics,  as  regards  the 
sacrificial  action. — The  argument  rests  on  an  litter  confusion  of  two  distinct 
questions.  — An  inaccuracy  in  Dr.  Pusey's  quotation  of  Vasquez.  He  has  omitted 
an  expression  on  which  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  depends,  and  which  would 

have    destroyed    his   own     argument. — Three   misstatements   of    Dr.    Pusey. If 

Dr.  Pusey's  assertions  were  true  he  would  gain  nothing  by  the  fact  —  Dr. 
Pusey's  instaiitia.  —  The  answer. — Dr.  Pusey's  propositions  heretical  and 
suicidal. — He  virtually  condemns  his  own  Communion  (pp.  205 — 217). 

§6. 

Dr.  Pusey's  arguments  against  Transubstantiation.— 1.  The  first  argument 
is  in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  the  arguments  of  S.  Thomas  in  favour  of  that  doc 
trine,  derived  from  the  words  of  Institution.  —  The  reply  is  an  old  one,  to  be 
found  in  most  books  of  Protestant  controversy. — The  illustration  is  new,  and  by 
no  means  a  happy  one.— Answer  to  Dr.  Pusey's  first  argument.  —  Observation 
of  Suarez  in  answer  to  the  same  sophism. 

2.  Dr.  Pusey's  second  argument  from  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  "  this  fruit  of 
the  vine." — Reply  to  it.— (a)  The  words  most  probably  do  not  refer  to  the  con 
secrated  chalice.— Dr.  Pusey  gives  three  reasons  why  they  do. — 1.  Answer  to 
his  first  reason. — A  venturesome  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey. — Dr.  Burton  at  vari- 
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ance  with  Dr.  Pusey. — Messrs.  Grcswell  and  Lightfoot  at  variance  with  him. — 
(An  incomprehensible  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey  referred  to  in  a  note.)  —  Dr.  Howson 
also  maintains  an  opposite  opinion. — 2.  Answer  to  his  second  reason,  which  is 
based  on  the  concordant  authority  of  the  Fathers. — Dr.  IV  ey  has  made  another 
erroneous  assertion. —  S.  Fulgentius,  theVtnerable  Bede,  S.  Gregory  of  Naziauzus, 
S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and,  indirectly,  S.  Jerome,  are  adverse  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
interpretation  of  the  passage. — There  is  no  catena  producible  on  the  other  side. 
— Only  one  of  the  Fathers  adduced  by  Dr.  Pusey  has  any  appearance  of  proving 
his  point,  and  that  Father  is  misquoted.  — Dr.  Pusey  has  shifted  a  pronoun  out 
oj  its  place  in  hi*  quotaii-  nfiom  S.  Hilary,  and  has  changed  the  whole  mtairing 
or  the  phrase,  on  which  ihc  force  of  the  supposed  testimony  rests. — Dr.  Pusey' i 
mistranslation  of  demerit  of  Alexandria. —  His  constqutnt  entire  misunderstand 
ing  of  the  passage. — He  also  omits  to  shoiv  by  marls  <•/  hiatus,  th^t  he  has  left  out 
a  whole  sentence  in  the  course  of  the  quotation. — If  the  words  were  uttered  after 
the  consecration,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  have  referred  to  the 
precious  Blood. —  (b)  If  they  did  refer  to  the  precious  Blood,  they  do  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  Consubstantiation. — In  Holy  Scripture,  what  has  been  converted 
into  something  else  is  not  unfrequently  called  by  the  name  of  that  of  which  it 
has  taken  the  place. — The  precious  Blood  may  be  called  wine  by  reason  of  the 
accidents.— 3.  Answers  to  Dr.  Pusey's  third  reason.— He  says,  that  Roman  con 
troversialists  give  various  and  contradictory  answers  to  this  difficulty,  which 
shows  how  they  feel  it. — This  is  another  misstatemeiit  <>f  Dr.  Pus^y ;  for  there 
is  no  contradiction,  in  their  teaching,  other  than  ivhat  is  to  be  found  in.  the  expla 
nations  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  Anglicans  themselves.- — The  accusation  as  ground 
less  as  it  is  un  happy  (pp.  217-235) . 

§7. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  on  the  mode  of  our  Lord's  Presence  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  given  in  his  own  words. — 
Summary  of  the  theory.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  supposes  opposition  where  no 
opposition  exists. — A  change  may  be  at  once  physical  and  hypcrphysical,  ac 
cording  to  the  different  ways  of  regarding  it.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  does  not 
really  affect  the  bread  and  wine,  or  the  terminus  a  quo  of  the  change,  but  only 
the  terminus  ad  quern.,  or  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. — This  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  Patristic  teaching.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  is  s^f- contradict?  ry  ; 
for  it  insists  on  a  real  change  where  there  is  no  real  change.— Dr.  Fuse/insists 
that  there  is  a  change.  —  Proof  that  Dr.  Pusey  is  wrong,  supported  by  the 

authority  of  B.  Lanfranc,  Hugo  Lingonensis,  Algerus  of  Liege,  and  Suarez. 

It  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  common  sense-. — The  argument  illustrated 
by  examples.—  Such  a  change,  as  Dr.  Pusey  maw  tains,  would  be  as  readily 
admitted  by  Sacram.entarians  as  by  Consubstantialists. 

Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  lists  of  Fathers  whom  he  has  quoted  in  support 
of  Consubstantiation.— The  first  class  includes  those  who  are  supposed  to  speak 
of  the  continued  existence  of  the  elements  after  consecration,  when  writing 
with  dogmatic  accuracy  a-amtt  heretics.— General  answer  to  the  whole  catena 
from  a  consideration  of  the  particular  nature  of  the  controversies,  in  connec 
tion  with  which  these  passages  are  to  be  found.— Dr.  Pusey  has  done  injustice 
to  the  logical  power  and  intelligence  of  the  Fathers.— Dr.  Prey's  proofs  from 
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8.  Irenceus,  Tertullian,  8.  Eplirem,  and  Adamantius,  prove  nothing. — Proof 
from  S.  Chrysostom. — Serious  doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  letter. 
The  Greek  word  finng,  and  the  Latin  natura,  often  used  by  the  Fathers  for  the 
external  phenomena  of  substances. — Instances  from  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa> 
S.  Chrysostom,  and  Tertullian.  —  An  instance  from  the  Bible. — Proof  from 
Theodoret.— His  authority  of  little  weight. — The  passage  does  not  prove  Dr. 
Pusey's  point.— Proof  from  Pope  Gelasius. — A  mistake  in  Dr.  Pusey's  method 
of  quoting. — A  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey.  He  quotes  Spondanus  in  his  favour  > 
and  Spondanus  says  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  he  is  made  to  say. — Proof  from 
Facundus. — The  writer  was  a  schismatic. — His  words  easily  explained. 

The  second  class  of  Fathers  includes  those  who  declare  that  the  Eucharist 
is  not  common  bread,  &c.— Father  Franzelin's  conclusive  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument. 

The  third  class  of  Fathers  consists  of  those  who  speak  of  the  symbol,  or  an 
outward  existing  part  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. — Dr.  Pusey  would  never  have  in 
troduced  such  an  argument  into  his  book  if  he  had  knoivn  what  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  really  was. — The  accidents  are  more  properly 
and  formally  a  symbol,  than  the  substance  would  be,  if  it  remained. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  Fathers  who  liken  the  Eucharist  to  the 
burning  coal  of  Isaias. — Father  Franzelin's  complete  answer. — Dr.  Pusey  has 
mistaken  the  whole  drift  of  the  analogy. 

The  fifth  class  consists  of  those  Fathers,  who  use  the  terms,  in,  under,  with, 
the  bread  and  wine. — Father  Franzelin's  masterly  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey's  argu 
ments.—  (An  inaccurate  translation  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  a  note.)  —  Some  more  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  inaccuracies  in  quotation. — A  suppressio  veri  in  another  of  his  quota- 
t'.ons.  —  Dr.  Pusey's  quotations  are  second-hand,  some  are  borrowed  from  a 
Lutheran,  others  from  a  Calvinist. — Evidence  has  been  given  throughout  this  book 
that  nearly  all  his  quotat  ions  from  Scholastics,  Theologians,  and  Fathers,  havebeen 
gathered  together  from  other  seond-hind  sources,  and  not  from  the  authors  them 
selves  (pp.  235-250). 

§8- 

An  examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  refutation  of  the  Patristic  Catena  ad 
duced  by  Catholic  Theologians  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia 
tion.  —  Refutation  of  Dr.  Pusey's  refutation.  —  Certain  Canons  of  Patristic 
interpretation,  which  demolish  Dr.  Pusey's  answer. — First  Canon.  The  Theo 
logians  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  ante-Trideutine  Scholastics,  are  more 
likely  to  know  what  the  Fathers  meant,  than  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends. — 
Second  Canon.  The  meaning  of  the  Fathers  must  be  gathered  from  the  whole 
scope  of  their  treatises,  not  from  particular  expressions.  —  Example  from 
S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  —  Third  Canon.  We  cannot  argue  from  the  fact  of  a 
Father  having  used  a  word  in  a  metaphorical  sense  in  one  place,  that  he  used 
it  in  the  same  sense  in  another  place. — Yet  this  is  the  gist  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument.  —  A  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Arian  controversy. — Fourth  Canon. 
The  Fathers  could  not  give  instances  of  physical  change,  exactly  similar  to  that 
of  Transubstantiation ;  because  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind. — Analysis  of  their 
favourite  examples.— Fifth  Canon.  A  terminology  might  be  safe  in  earlier  and 
simpler  times,  which  would  be  perilous  and  suspected  at  a  later  time ;  when 
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the  Church  had  formed  Her  Theological  language. — Development  of  Theological 
science. — A  parallel  taken  from  geology  (pp.  250-256). 

§9- 

The  Conclusion. — The  object,  which  the  writer  has  had  in  view. — Impossi 
bility  of  union  on  the  principles  of  the  Unionists. — This  assertion  confirmed  by 
a  practical  application. — The  only  chance  of  union,  the  unconditional  submission 
of  Anglicans  to  the  Church. — The  discussion  in  this  Essay  shows  the  necessity 
of  having  a  living  voice  of  authority  (pp.  257-261). 

Appendix  A.  —  A  Catena  of  Theologians  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  distinctly  teach  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Transubstantiatioii 
(pp.  263-282). 

Appendix  B. — The  original  of  the  quotation  made  by  Dr.  Pusey  from  Nicholas 
ofCusa  (pp.  283-284). 


ESSAY     IV. 

THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION. 


The  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  —  The  definition 
distasteful  to  the  various  classes  of  Protestants  ;  among  the  rest,  to  High 
Churchmen.  —  Some  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  distasteful  to  them.  —  One  of  the 
principal  of  these  causes,  misconceptions  about  the  doctrine  itself,  and  about 
original  sin.  —  Confirmed  by  Dr.  Newman's  authority.  —  The  Protestant  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  believing  the  Gospel  itself.  — 
The  object  of  this  Essay,  to  draw  out  with  Theological  precision  what  the 
Church  teaches  ;  and,  on  points  where  She  has  not  spoken,  the  received  opinion 
in  her  Schools.—  Other  incidental  questions  treated  (pp.  287-291). 


Analysis  and  summary  of  the  whole  subjects  of  the  Essay  (pp.  291-292). 

§3. 

The  nature  and  properties  of  the  state  of  man  in  Paradise.  —  Its  consider 
ation  reveals  two  states  ;  the  one,  the  state  of  original  innocence  ;  the  other, 
a  possible  state  of  pure  nature.  —  (a)  The  possible  state  of  pure  or  simple  nature 
first  considered.  —  Man  would,  in  that  state,  have  been  physically  just  what  he 
is  now,  when  first  he  is  born  into  the  world.  —  Confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church  expressed  in  the  condemnation  of  the  55th  proposition  of  Baius.  — 
In  this  possible  state,  man's  happiness  would  have  consisted  in  an  abstract 
knowledge  and  love  of  God.  —  He  would  have  been  gifted  with  bodily  perfec 
tions,  impassibility,  &c.  &c.  —  Picture  of  man's  eternity  in  such  a  state.  — 
(b)  The  state  of  original  justice,  in  which  our  first  parents  were  created, 
considered.  —  1.  The  gift  of  sanctifying  grace.  —  2.  The  gift  of  integrity.  —  Its 
three  effects.  —  3.  The  body  was  rendered  immortal  and  impassible.  —  4.  The 
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gift  of  wisdom. — 5.  The  gift  of  knowledge. — 6.  The  gift  of  absolute  dominion 
over  the  brute  creation.— Quotation  from  S.  Bernard,  in  which  this  state  is 
described. — His  supernatural  end,  the  Beatific  Vision. — Its  inconceivable 
bliss  (pp.  292-300). 

§  4. 

The  fallen  state  of  man. — The  explanation  of  the  effect  of  Adam's  sin  on 
the  human  race. — An  example  given  by  way  of  illustration. — The  virtual  com 
pact  which  God  made  with  Adam,  as  the  moral  head  of  the  human  race. — The 
state  of  man  in  his  fallen  condition,  is  physically  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  in  a  state  of  simple  nature. — It  is  morally  different. — His  natural  liberty 
of  will  unimpaired. — The  difference  between  the  two  states  (pp.  300-302). 

§5. 

The  nature  of  original  sin. — It  formally  consists,  not  in  anything  positive,  but 
in  a  privation. — It  formally  consists  in  the  privation  of  sanctifying  grace. — 
Confirmed  by  the  authority  of  S.  Thomas,  S.  Bonaventure,  Scotus,  and  Duran- 
dus. — The  loss  of  original  justice,  and  of  other  supernatural  gifts,  is  the 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  sanctifying  grace.— The  essential  difference  between 
the  absence  of  this  grace  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  and  in  our  actual,  fallen, 
condition. — Original  sin  is  a  real  stain  on  the  soul. — It  necessarily  renders  man 
subject  to  punishment. — Digression  on  the  state  of  unbaptized  infants  after 
death. — 1.  It  is  of  faith,  that  they  are  for  ever  deprived  of  the  Beatific  Vision. 
—2.  It  is  theologically  certain,  that  they  do  not  suffer  the  sensible  pains  of 
he1!. — This  is  the  judgement  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  S.  Thomas,  S. 
Bonaventure,  Cardinal  Sfondrati,&c.— Of  S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.—  Of  Innocent 
HI- — It  is  theologically  certain  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  pain  of  loss. — 
Reasons  for  this  assertion  alleged  by  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventure. — Scotus, 
Suarez,  &c.,  are  of  the  same  mind. — 4.  It  is  a  highly  probable  opinion  that 
they  will  enjoy  a  natural  felicity. — Authority  of  S.  Thomas  and  Scotus,  who 
repi-esent  opposite  schools. — Corollary. — They  will  probably  receive  from  God's 
mercy  physical  and  moral  gifts,  which  may  perfect  them  in  their  natural  state 
of  happiness. — 5.  It  is  a  probable  opinion,  that  they  will  inhabit  this  earth  after 
its  renovation. 

Original  sin  is  truly  and  properly  sin. — This  is  of  faith. — Explanation  of  this 
statement. — It  is  really  an  aversion  of  the  soul  from  God,  considered  as  our 
supernatural  end. — This  is  quite  compatible  with  a  perfect  conversion  to  Him 
in  the  natural  order. — Original  sin  is  the  death  of  the  soul. — Original  sin  cannot 
be  infused  into  an  inanimate  body. — Its  formal  subject  is  the  soul.— Explanation 
of  passages  in  the  Fathers,  where  original  sin  is  described  as  a  wound  inflicted 
on  our  natures  by  which  free  will  is  destroyed  in  us,  &c.  —  A  distinction 
is  drawn  between  the  philosophical  and  theological  meaning  of  certain  words. 
—This  distinction  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  (pp.  302-316). 

§6. 

An  introductory  comparison. — Accurate  definition,  a  short  way  of  settling 
controversy.— Illustrated  by  an  example.— Dr.  Pusey's  statement  about  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  an  instance  in  point. — Dr.  Pusey  has  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  he  uses. — Active  and  passive  conception. — The 
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respective  meaning  of  the  two. — Confirmed  by  quotations  from  Innocent  III. , 
Benedict  XIV.,  Piazza,  and  Perrone. —  The  word,  immaculate,  prefixed  to 
active  conception,  applies  to  the  parents,  not  to  the  child. — First  mistake  into 
whichDr.  Pusey  has  fallen. — Consideration  of  the  letters  of  the  Bishops,  whom  Dr. 
Pusey  quotes  from  the  "  Pareri." — Their  probable  anxiety, — which  was  ground 
less. — Second  mistake  of  Dr.  Pusey. — Original  sin  cannot  be  said  to  pass  from 
the  body  to  the  soul,  except  in  a  very  subordinate  and  figurative  sense. — 
Another  erroneous  statement  of  Dr.  Pusey. — Another  misstatement  of  Dr.  Pusey. — 
The  Church's  meaning,  when  She  defines  that  Mary's  conception  was  imma 
culate. — She  received  sanctifying  grace  as  soon  as  She  became  a  living  soul. — 
She  received  as  a  natural  consequence — (a)  the  gift  of  original  justice  j  (b)  the 
gift  of  wisdom  ;  (c)  bodily  perfection. 

The  seven  differences  between  the  Conception  of  Mary  and  that  of  Jesus. — 

1.  The  first  difference  is  to   be  found  in  the  active  Conception  of  the  Two. — 

2.  The  second  difference  consists  in  this,  that  Mary  was,  by  nature,  liable  to 
original  sin,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  sinned  in  Adam ;  not  so  Jesus. — This  is 
the  constant  opinion  of  Suarez. — It  is  also   the  opinion  of  Scotus,  Bossuet, 
Piazza,  Perrone. — This  doctrine  resolves  difficulties  which  have  their  source  in 
certain    declarations    of  Holy    Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers. — 3.    The  third 
distinction.    Mary  was  preserved  from  original  sin  by  God's  grace  ;  Jesus  was 
free  from  it  in  His  own  right. — This  is  expressed  in  the  definition  of  Pius  IX. — 

4.  The  fourth  difference.     Mary  was    redeemed   by   Christ. — This    is   clearly 
enunciated  in  the  same  Bull. — She  was  redeemed  after  a  sublimer  manner. — 

5.  The  fifth  distinction.     The  grace  of  Mary  was    capable  .of  increase ;  the 
grace  conferred  on  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  was  not  so. — Patristic  explanation 
of  Luke  ii.  52. — The  soul  of  Christ,  from  the  first    moment  of  Its  creation, 
enjoyed  the  Beatific  Vision. — 6.  The  sixth  difference.     Jesus  was  exempted  by 
nature  from  sickness  and  death ;  not  so  our  Lady. — 7.  The  seventh  distinction 
consists  in  the  respective  position  of  Jesus  and  Mary  in  the  decrees  of  the  Divine 
Predestination.  —  The  delight    of   Mary  in  these   seven    distinctions.  —  The 
whole  of  this  doctrine  taken  from   Suarez. — Two  more  erroneous  statements  of 
Dr.  Pusey. —  Dr.  Pusey'' 's  method  of  proof  quite  inconsistent  with  the  title  of  his 
book. — Theologians  of  the  greatest  name  hold  the  same  doctrine. — The  names 
of  some  given. —  Some  writers  differ  on  one  or  two,  at  the  most,  of  these  points. 
— All  agree   that  the  graces  conferred  on  Mary  were  given  because  of  the 
merits  of  Christ. — All  own  that  She  was  truly  redeemed. — All  the  glory  of  Mary 
is  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  (pp.  316-338). 

§  7. 

Answer  to  the  several  objections,  which  have  been  brought  by  Dr.  Pusey 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  or  against  Catholic  proofs 
in  its  favour. — First  objection  against  the  proof  deduced  from  Genesis  iii.  15. — 
Five  statements  of  Dr.  Pusey  concerning  this  proof. — 1.  Dr.  Pusey  states  that 
the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  is  now  admitted  to  be  an  error. — The  assertion  is 
too  sweeping. — 2.  Dr.  Pusey  states,  that  the  supposed  error  crept  into  the 
Latin  translation  about  the  time  of  S.  Austin. — This  assertion  is  defective. — 
The  reading  is  not  to  be  found  only  in  the  Latin. — It  is  critically  inexact.— It 
is  shown  that  it  was  morally  impossible  for  the  error  to  have  first  appeared 
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in  the  time  of  S.  Augustine.— Dr.  Puscy  says  the  error  crept  into  the  Latin 
translation.  The  question  arises,  to  what  Latin  version  does  Dr.  Pusey  refer  ? 
— He  cannot  mean  the  Vulgate  ;  for  this  would  be  an  anachronism. — It  cannot 
be  the  primitive  version ;  for  this  is  disproved  by  Patristic  facts.  —  3.  Dr. 
Pi:sey's  third  statement  is,  that  this  error  gave  rise  to  the  declaration  that 
God  had  put  an  enmity  between  Mary  and  the  Devil.— This  assertion  is 
utterly  foundationless. —  The  declaration  is  that  of  God  Himself.— The  first 
clause  of  the  verse  always  understood  by  the  Fathers,  of  Mary. — Dr.  Newman 
has  given  a  list  of  Fathers  in  proof  of  this  assertion.— The  authority  of  S. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  S.  Ambrose,  the  author  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Assumption  (among  the  works  of  S.  Jerome),  S.  Augustine,  and  Theodotus  of 
Ancyra,  who  ascribe  the  promise  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  personally ;  besides 
S.  Irenaous,  Origen,  the  Pseudo-Origen,  S.  Epiphanius,  Severianus,  the  author  of 
the  letter  Do  Viro  Perfccto,  Fulbert  of  Chartrain,  and  S.  Bernard,  who  explain 
"the  woman"  in  this  passage  to  mean  Mary.— Other  secondary  explanations 
given  by  some  of  the  Fathers.— 4  and  5.  The  fourth  and  fifth  statements  of 
Dr.  Pusey,  that  this  supposed  error  has  worked  deeply  into  the  "  Marian 
system  "  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  and  that  it  has  become  the  support  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.— Both  assertions  destitute  of  foundation.— Catholic 
theologians  have  been  foremost  in  asserting  the  doubtfulness  of  the  reading, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  question.— Instances. — Sixtus  V.,  in  A.D.  1587, 
retained  the  masculine  reading  in  the  recension  of  the  Septuagint.- All  say 
that  it  makes  no  difference  which  reading  is  adopted. — Some  even  say  that 
the  Vulgate  reading  is  an  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  which  has  to  be  solved.— This  is  the  opinion  of  Father 
Patrizi.  —  The  Immaculate  Conception  was  implicitly  revealed  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse.— 2.  Dr.  Pusey's  second  ganglion  of  objections  against  the 
doctrine.— Dr.  Pasey's  words.— Seven  statements  of  Dr.  Pusey  in  this 
collection. 

I.  Dr.   Pusey's  first    statement,  that  S.   Bernard   opposed   the  doctrine    of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  examined.— (Another  ivrong  reference  given  by  Dr. 
Pusey— note.)- S.  Bernard  opposed  any  supposed  sanctification  of  Mary's  active 
conception. -lie  mistook  the  object  of  the  Feast.— The  assertion  proved  from 
his  own  words. — He  submitted  the  question  entirely  to  Rome. 

II.  Dr.  Pusey  states  that  the  occasion,  on  which  S.  Bernard  wrote  his  letter, 
was  the  first  appearance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  —  This 
statement  confuted  by  the  clearest  evidence.- (a)  As  regards  the  Eastern  Church. 
—Celebration  of  the  Feast   in  the  fifth  centary.-Account  of  the  visit  of  an 
Armenian  Archbishop  to  England,  given  by  Matthew  of  Paris. -Sermons  still 
extant    which  were  preached   in   the  ninth    century  on    this   Feast.— (&)  As 
regards  the  Western  Church.— The  hope  of  S.  Ambrose.— The  deed  of  gift  of 
Cardinal  Ugo   to   a  chapel  in  Cremona,  which  was   dedicated  in  the  eighth 
century  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.-  The  Council  of  London  in 
A.D.    1328    declares    that    S.    Anselm    introduced   the  Feast  into  England.— 
Confirmed  from  the  chronicles  of  Matthew  of  Paris. 

III.  Dr.  Pusey's  third  statement,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity.  — r/us  assertion  is   utterly  groundless.— 
Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  witnesses  for  this  statement. -(a)  Molchior  Canus, 
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who  turns  into  Erasmus.  —  (b)  a  MS.  of  Pallavicino,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  calls 
Pallavacini. — It  cannot  be  tested,  because  it  is  not  published. — («)  S.  Augus 
tine. — Dr.  Pusey  first  of  all  endeavours  to  destroy  S.  Augustine's  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. — Dr.  Pusey' s  first  argument  turned 
against  himself. — Dr.  Pussy's  second  argument  refuted  l>y  a  consideration  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy.  —  Dr.  Pussy's  third  argument  weighed,  and  found 
ivanting. — Dr.  Pusey  in, the  second  place  attempts  to  show  how  that  S.  Austin 
teaches  that  our  Lady  was  born  in  original  sin. — This,  if  true,  would  reduce 
Her  to  a  level  below  Jeremias  the  prophet  and  8.  John  Baptist,  which 
S.  Augustine  was  not  likely  to  imagine.  —  The  passages  quoted  in  full. — Dr. 
Pusey  has  confounded  in  his  citations  two  works  of  8.  Augustine  against  Julian 
the  Pelagian,  which  are  perfectly  distinct. — Another  proof  that  he  has  been 
quoting  secondhand.  (In  a  note.') — Not  one  of  the  pass  iges  in  any  way  proves 
Dr.  Pusey's  statement;  some  of  them  indirectly  prove  the  contrary.  — 
(d)  S.  John  Damascene. — The  ivords  of  this  Doctor  in  no  way  tell  against  the 
d.ctrine. — Authority  of  Palludanus  and  Cajetan  for  this  assertion.— Confirmed 
by  an  extract  from  one  of  the  sermons  attributed  to  S.  John  Damascene. — 
General  review  of  Dr.  Pusey's  proof — Animadversions  on  its  poverty. — He  has 
made  this  sweeping  assertion  in  face  of  the  learned  labours  of  such  men  as 
Suarez,  Vasquez,  De  Yalentia,  Piazza,  Perrone,  &c. ;  and  simply  ignores  all 
their  evidence  that  this  doctrine  had  a  solid  foundation  in  antiquity. 

IV.  Dr.    Pusey's  fourth   statement,  that   the    doctrine   of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was   founded  on   the   Feast. — The  fact  is  just  the  reverse. — An 
argumentum  ad  hominem. 

V.  Dr.  Pusey's  fifth  statement,  that  the  Feast  was  first  instituted  in  honour 
of  the  sanctification  of  Mary  ;  and  that  Her  sanctification  is  the  contradictory 
of  Her  Immaculate  Conception. — Both  statements  thor-mghly  erroneous. — Dr. 
Pusey  convicted  out  of  the  Anglican  Kalendar. — Examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
witnesses. — (a)  Durandus. — Dr.  Pusey  has  confounded  Willia^n  Durandus,  Bishop 
of  Mende,  with  Durandus  d  8.  Porciano,  the  Nominalist  Doctor. — He  has  also  given 
a  curiously  ivrong  date  to  the  book  from  which  he  quotes. — The  words  which  he 
quotes    prove    nothing    against    the    doctrine.  —  Durandus  is   referring   to  the 
active  conception  of  Mary. — (6)  Alvarus  Pelagius. — Dr.  Pusey   lias  apparently 
borrowed  from  others,  who  have  in  turn  borrowed  from  Torquemada. — Alvarus 
did  not  write  the  passage  quoted. — It  is  almost  certainly  a  forgery  of  Torque 
mada. — Three  facts  in  proof  of  this  assertion. — There  was  never  such  a  pfayer 
in  use  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  Mary  Major,  as  that  which  is  quoted  in  the  supposed 
words  of  Alvarus. — Two  proofs   for  this  assertion. — If  there  had  been  such  a 
prayer,  it  would  not  have  told  against  the  Immaculate  Conception.— (c)  Torque 
mada. — Inaccuracy   in  Dr.  Pusey's  translation,   which   makes  a  very  important 
difference   in  its  value  as    a   proof.— The  quotation   really   proves    nothing. — 
Disbelief  expressed  of  the  fact. — Torquemada  not  a  reliable  witness. — Instances 
of  his  literary  deceits. — Dr.  Pusey  attacks   Gregory   XV.  for  an  enormous  fault 
ivhich    he   never  committed.— An  argumcntum  ad    hominem. — Another  misstatc- 
ment  nf  Dr.  Pusey. 

VI.  Dr.  Pusey's  sixth  statement,  that  this  doctrine  was  opposed  by  a  chain 
of  later  writers,  who  have  been  canonized. — Five  out  rf  the  fourteen  named  are 
not  canonized. — The  chain  a  very  rotten  one. — Most  of  the  names  given  by  him 
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are  quoted  by  Piazza  in  favour  of  the  doctrine.— Dr.  Pusey  gives  a  list  against 
the  doctrine,  while  it  was  an  open  question  in  the  schools. — Nobody  doubted 
that  he  could  do  so.— But  he  says  nothing  of  the  long  list  of  Pontiffs,  Saints, 
Doctors,  and  Theologians  on  the  other  side.— An  imperfect  catalogue  given.— 
This  mode  of  controversy  is  calculated  to  'mislead. 

VII.  Dr.  Pusey's  seventh  statement,  that  the  doctrine  was  opposed  at  the  last  by 
grave  Bishops,  on  the  ground  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  doctrine,  Sfc.—Not  one  opposed 
the  doctrine. — Some  few  opposed  the  definition  ;  of  whom  all  but  one  changed 
their  mind. — If  a  minority  had  opposed  the  definition  it  would  prove  nothing. 
— (Dr.  Pusey  gives  the  number  of  Bishops,  who  answered,  as  490 :  Father  Perrone, 
who  must  know,  gives  it  as  620— the  note.)—A.n  argumentum  ad  hominem.— 
Argument  for  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  drawn  from  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  definition  was  received. — Dr.  Pusey's  answer.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
universal  propagandism. — The  Bishops  did  not  dare  to  express  their  minds. — 
The  argument  retorted  on  Dr.  Pusey.  —  If  the  Bishops  did  not  dare  to  express 
their  minds,  how  was  it  that  so  many  did  ? — Dr.  Pusey's  answer.  They  were 
induced  by  the  voice  of  conscience.  —  The  answer  self -condemnatory.  —  Dr. 
Pusey  explains  his  views  of  the  propagandism  by  which  the  Catholic  Church 
preserves  her  unity  of  doctrine.  —  His  explanation  excludes  altogether  the 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. — This  is  confirmed  by  his  attack  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  of  tradition. — The  universal  consent  of  the  faithful  in  any  age,  a  note 
of  Apostolical  tradition.— Confirmed  by  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  natural 
order. 

Dr.  Pusey's  third  objection.  The  application  by  the  Church  of  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  are  written  of  our  Lord,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. — Such  appli 
cation  perfectly  legitimate  according  to  sound  hermeneutical  principles.— Quota 
tions  from  S.  Jerome,  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Piazza,  in  support  of  this 
assertion. — Caution  against  the  abuse  of  the  principle  of  a  variety  of  meanings. 
— Dr.  Pusey's  objection  finally  answered. 

Dr.  Pusey's  last  objection.  Pius  IX.  introduced  a  new  Ofiice  in  place  of  the 
Breviary,  in  order  to  promote  the  devotion. — Dr.  Pusey  utterly  mistaken  in  his 
apprehension  of  facts. — Dr.  Pusey's  nightmare  (pp.  338-398). 

§  8. 

Eeturn  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. — The  idea  of 
Mary,  as  She  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  tradition  of  the  Early  Church.— Her 
unparalleled  dignity. — In  the  first  century,  the  Epistle  of  the  Priests  and  Deacons 
of  Achaia. — The  liturgy  of  S.  James,  though  probably  not  the  work  of  that 
Apostle,  yet  of  extreme  antiquity  and  authority. — The  second  century  passed 
over,  because  its  three  great  witnesses,  S.  Justin,  S.  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian 
have  been  already  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman. — In  the  third  century,  S.  Hippolyfcus, 
S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  of  Neo-Ceesarea,  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. — In 
the  fourth  century,  S.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Chrysostom. — In 
the  fifth  century,  S.  Proclus,  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  S.  Basil  of  Seleucia, 
S.  James,  Bishop  of  Batnso  in  Mesopotamia. — In  the  sixth  century  besides  S.  Ful- 
gentius  of  Euspe,  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman,  S.  Sophronius,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  S.  Anastasius,  the  Sinaite. — The  progress  and  development  of 
the  Patristic  idea,  as  time  went  on. — Its  ventilation  in  the  schools. — Many 
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opposed  it,  many  defended  it.— The  greater  number  of  Theologians  of  the 
illustrious  order  of  S.  Dominic  were  opposed  to  it,  out  of  a  laudable  reverence 
for  the  supposed  authority  of  the  Angelic  Doctor. — It  is  curious  that  Dr.  Pusey 
has  not  gone  to  this  forgotten  erudition  of  the  past  for  a  supply  of  arguments 
against  the  dogma.— The  idea  grew.— Opposition  died  away.— It  was  solemnly 
denned  to  be  an  article  of  faith  (pp.  398-420) . 

'§9. 

Conclusion  (pp.  420-421). 

Appendix  A. — Passages  from  Theologians,  who  assert  that  our  Lady  was  by 
nature  included  in  the  common  obligation,  but  rescued  from  it  by  the  grace  of 
God  (pp.  423-426). 

Appendix  B.— Exact  transcript  of  the  deed  of  Cardinal  Ugo  (pp.  427-428). 

Appendix  C. — Translations  from  Ballerini's  Sylloge  of  passages  taken  from 
certain  homilies  of  the  Fathers  (pp.  429-444). 


E  E  R  A  T  U 


Page  90,  line  U.—For  « Transubstantiation,  or  the  change 
of  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood,"  read  "Tran substantia 
tion,  or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine 
into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood." 


one. 


INTKODUCTOEY    ESSAY. 


be  also  Ibo  false  peaces  or  unities  ;  tbe  one,  foben  %  peace  is  gronnbcb 
but  upon  an  implicit  ignorance  ;  for  all  colours  foill  agree  in  tlje  bark  ;  tjje  otljer 
foben  it  is  picceb  up  upon  a  birect  abmission  of  contraries  in  fnnbamenial  points. 
Jw  trutb  anb  fabeboob,  in  snclj  tbings,  are  like  t(u  iron  anb  dag  in  fyt  toes  of 
Itebucjjabnc^ar's  image  ;  tl^eu  mag  cleabe,  but  ibeg  ioill  not  incorporate."  —  Bacon, 
Essays,  Civil  and  Moral,  iii.  on  Unity  and  Religion,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.  London, 
1828. 

TT  is   quite  evident  that  Christ,   when   He   instituted   His  ^jsyn-^ 
*-     Church,  intended  that  She  should  be  one.  '  '  And  not  for  His  church 

3  t         J          should  be 

them  only  do  I  pray,  but  for  them  also,  who  through  their  word 
sliall  believe  in  Me;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father, 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us  ;  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me."*  "  Careful  to 
Tteep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  One  Body, 
and  one  Spirit,  as  you  are  called  in  one  liopc  of  your  calling. 
One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of 
all"-\  "In  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  Body, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  bond  or  free"  $  Cf  Jerusalem, 
which  is  built  as  a  city,  which  is  compact  together  .  .  .  Let 
peace  be  in  Thy  strength,  and  abundance  for  them  that  love 
Thee."§  And  that  which  Christ  intended,  He  accomplished 
by  His  grace.  His  Church  has  always  been  one;  —  one  in  Her 
Faith  ;  —  one  in  Her  hierarchy  ;  —  one  in  corporate  communion. 
In  fact  unity  is  one  of  the  principal  notes,  by  which  the  Church 
of  God  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  known.  This  also  was 
the  purpose  of  Christ.  The  whole  Body  of  the  faithful  was  to 
present,  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  this  ever-  continuing 
visible  unity,  that  the  world  might  know  the  Divinity  and 

*  S.  John  xvii.  20,  21.  f  Eph.  iv.  3—6.  J  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

§  Ps.  cxxi.  3—7. 
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The  recogni 
tion  of  tbis 
fact  gave 
birth  to  the 
A  nglican 
Unionists. 


The  special 
status  of  the 
English  Es 
tablishment 
fosters  the 
movement, 
while  it 
throws  diffi 
culties  in  the 
way  of  its 
success. 


a.  It  is  less 
Protestant. 


I.  It  is  in 
antagonism 
with  sects 
more  Pro 
testant  than 
itself. 


Divine  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ ; —  (<  that  the  world  may  believe 
that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

It  is  not  therefore  matter  for  surprise,  if  we  find  that  thought 
ful  and  earnest  minds  in  the  Anglican  Communion  should,  from 
time  to  time,  yearn  after  a  reunion,  which  might  again  make  of 
Christendom  one  Catholic  Church ;  and  that  thus  yearning, 
they  should  express  their  desires,  and  even  proceed  to  make 
some  ineffectual  efforts  to  arrive  at  their  accomplishment. 
There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  the  English  Establishment, 
which  tend  to  excite  these  hopes  and  wishes,  while  unhappily 
they  at  the  same  time  tend  to  throw  grave  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  their  only  possible  realization.  The  poet  has  appositely 
said  of  it,  that  it  is, 

"  Nice  in  its  choice  of  ill,  though  not  of  best, 
And  least  deform'd,  because  reform' d  the  least."* 

It  has  preserved  more,  than  any  other  Protestant  sect,  of  the 
liturgy,  ceremonial,  and  doctrinal  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
It  has  sacred  vestments  of  its  own,  a  sort  of  Ecclesiastical  fur 
niture  in  its  Churches,  and  a  prescribed  ritual,  of  a  very  mixed 
character,  it  is  true,  but  still  wherein  considerable  portions  of 
the  Breviary  and  Missal  have  been  retained.  It  has  too,  diverse 
orders  of  ministers,  "Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons;"  and  is 
even  supposed  by  some  of  its  own  members  to  have  the 
Apostolic  succession.  Again.  A  sort  of  Catholic  tone,  (so  far 
as  such  a  thing  is  possible  outside  of  the  Church,)  has  been 
preserved  at  its  two  great  Universities,  and  especially  at  Oxford. 
Its  old  Catholic  buildings  and  institutions  there, — the  remnants 
of  faith  preserved  in  the  foundations  of  many  of  the  Gblleges, 
— the  University  costume, — the  spirit  of  study, — in  a  word,  the 
whole  genius  of  this  seat  of  learning, — conspire  to  cultivate, 
especially  in  constant  residents,  a  habit  of  Ecclesiastical 
thought  and  asstheticism. 

Again.  There  is  something  in  the  mere  antagonism,  which 
has  always  existed,  and  exists  still,  between  the  Established 
religion,  and  the  other  surrounding  sects,  which  have  separated 
themselves  from  the  parent  schism,  that  insensibly  drives  many 
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of  the  more  refined  ministers  of  the  former  away  from  Calvin 
and  Luther,  and  towards  that  great  Christian  Communion, 
Which  alone  has  preserved  intact  the  sacramental  and  sacer 
dotal  principle. 

We  must  add  to  this,  the  conservative  spirit,  which  the  <?.  it  is  con- 
prescription  of  three  hundred  years,  the  aristocratic  element  aristocratic 
within  its  ruling  body,  and  the  exclusive  patronage  of  the 
State,  have  combined  to  nurture  within  its  bosom ;  and  which 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  embrace  what  is  ancient,  and  royal, 
and  of  undated  prescription.  If  we  take  into  account  all  these 
various  elements,  it  will  not  surprise  us  to  find,  that  intermit 
tent  efforts  have  been  made  by  Anglicans  to  bring  about  the 
reunion  of  Christendom ;  or  that  the  far-seeing  perspicacity  of 
Count  De  Maistre  should  have  seen  in  the  English  Establish 
ment  an  instrument  under  God,  if  rightly  directed,  of  reducing 
many-headed  Protestantism  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 

But  there  is  another    powerful  motive,  which  would  natu-   d.  it  wanta 

,,  .  to  be  rescued 

rally  cause  a  resuscitation  of   such  efforts  in  our  own  day.  from  the 

rrn          TI         i  T    i  •        TI  oppression 

Ihe  Establishment  is  Erastian  in  its  essential  constitution,  of  the  state. 
Erastianism  is  in  fact  the  sole  condition  of  its  existence.  But 
many  of  its  devout  adherents  had  never  realized  the  existence 
of  this  plague-spot  in  its  foundation  and  superstructure.  The 
inexorable  logic  of  facts,  however,  has  taught  them  a  sad 
lesson.  It  had  Bishoprics  in  Ireland.  The  State  took  them  in 
hand ;  and  of  its  own  will  swooped  down  upon  this  branch  of 
Anglicanism  and  swept  away  twelve,  without  asking  leave  of 
Convocation,  Archbishop,  Bishop,  Priest  or  Deacon.  It  had 
two  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel.  One  was  destroyed  by  the 
State  in  the  Gorham  case ;  the  other  seemed  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  stone-altar  decision,  and  the  proceedings  connected 
with  Archdeacon  Denison.  It  professed  to  believe,  at  all  events, 
in  what  are  called  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
Privy  Council  opened  its  pulpits,  communion-tables,  and  pro 
fessorial  chairs,  to  declared  opponents  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  and,  (as  a  logical  consequence,)  of  the  whole  Chris 
tian  Eevelation, — understood  as  a  supernatural  fact.  It  had 
prided  itself  upon  its  Colonial  growth ;  and  the  voice  of  a 
Lord  Chancellor  upsets  at  a  breath  its  legal  existence  in  every 
British  colony.  Blow  after  blow  it  received  from  that  treacher- 

/2 
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ous  State,  which  had  first  established  it.  When  then,  its  devoted 
adherents  found  their  ideal  ruthlessly  destroyed, — the  enemy 
at  the  gates ;  and  the  Establishment  itself,  to  quote  again  the 
words  of  Dryden, 

"  Kuled  while  it  rules,  and  losing  every  hour, 
Its  wretched  remnants  of  precarious  power," 

what  wonder  is  it,  if  they  looked  out  beyond  that  insular 
isolation  to  which  they  found  themselves  condemned, — at  the 
mercy  of  the  State ; — and  renewed  their  efforts  to  receive 
strength  and  support  from  a  world-wide  Communion,  Which 
included  indeed  Kings  and  Princes  in  Her  circumference,  but 
was  independent  of  them  all,  and  treated  them  as  Her  subject 
children  ! 

e.  God'a  Such  are  the  motives  which  influence  the  far-seeing  and 

worif fTmonag  political.  But  these  are  not  the  only  motives  at  work.  God's 
grace  has  been  acting  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  ;  as,  on  the 
dawn  of  creation,  the  Blessed  Spirit  brooded  over  chaos.  The 
hearts  of  many  have  become  uneasy  under  the  cold  formality, 
or  the  unreal  imitations,  of  Anglican  devotion.  They  have 
begun  to  yearn  after  true  life,  and  true  liberty.  The  biographies 
of  our  Catholic  Saints,  the  works  of  our  ascetical  writers,  the 
reality  of  Catholic  worship,  the  unity  of  Catholic  faith,  the 
supernatural  power  of  Papal  weakness,  the  uncharitable  self- 
conceit  of  Ecclesiologists,  the  helpless  confusion  of  High- 
Church,  Dry-Church,  Low-Church,  No-Church  parties,  the 
tergiversations  of  acknowledged  leaders,  the  moral  contradic 
tion  between  the  theories  of  Apostolical  succession,  and  the 
practice  of  clerical  and  lay  disobedience  and  invective, — all 
these  have  forced  them  to  look  outside  their  own  communion, 
and  to  turn  a  longing  eye  towards  Koine.  They  have  been  in 
search  after  something  real  and  unchanging ;  and  as  yet  they 
have  found  no  place  of  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  They 
have  felt  all  along,  that  they  have  been  carried  onward  by  a 
movement ;  and  they  have  no  fancy  to  remain  in  a  movement, 
for  mere  movement's  sake.  They  are  getting,  some  of  them, 
to  experience  a  disagreeable  sensation  that  they  are  being 
hoodwinked.  And  so  another  wave  is  rolling  onward,  which 
seems  destined  in  God's  good  Providence  to  break ;  and  to 
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leave  many,  as  it  recedes,  safe  and  sound  upon  the  shore  of 
Truth. 

Of  course,  in  a  condition  of  things  like  this,  it  is  not  un-  The  plans  of 

the  Unionists 

natural  that  the  theory  of  corporate  reunion  should  be  once  are  a  tempo- 

•>  rary  sedative 

more  resuscitated.  It  seems  to  satisfy  for  the  time  that  §£ugjfnff  8nd 
divinely-inspired  yearning  after  unity  of  faith  and  communion,  unsatisfied, 
without  the  inconvenience  and  hardship  of  personal  sacrifice. 
It  tends  to  allay  present  uneasiness  and  distrust,  by  directing 
heart  and  intention  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  majestic  and 
triumphant  work  in  some  future  day.  In  a  word,  it  stops  the 
disaffected  from  going  over  to  Home,  by  giving  them  a  brilliant 
dream  as  an  occupation  for  their  over- busy  thoughts.  Societies 
for  reunion, — with  all  that  necessary  machinery  belonging  to 
them,  by  which  societies  in  general  usually  act  on  the  mass, — 
give  them  something  to  do,  and  distract  them  from  the  present, 
crying,  needs  of  their  souls.  You  have  only  in  conclusion  to 
frighten  them  a  little  about  supposed  excesses  of  Eoman 
doctrine  and  practice ;  and  you  will  be  pretty  sure,  humanly 
speaking,  to  keep  them  where  they  are,  and  interfere  with 
God's  efforts  for  their  salvation.  We  do  not  venture  to  say, 
that  this  was  the  conscious  intention  of  the  many  excellent 
persons  connected  with  these  new  schemes.  But  there  are 
other  influences  at  work,  as  we  know, — and  very  busily  at 
work, — in  the  midst  of  all  this  visible  activity  that  sur 
rounds  us. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these,  that  many  Catholics  have  not  Catholics  are 

not  sanguine 

felt  sanguine  about  this  new  agitation  for  reunion.     It  had  about  the 

direct  issues 

that  about  it  from  the  first,  which  did  not  augur  well  for  its  ?f  the  Union- 

ist  move- 
isSUeS.     Still  there  is,  doubtless,  so  much  of  genuine  piety,   jjf6^  itjet 
so  many  holy  longings  mixed  up  with  it,  that  we  cannot  but  hopeful  side, 
hope, — although  the  corporate  action  must  inevitably  fail,  and 
be  disappointed  of  its  object, — that  it  will  result,  in  the  long 
run,  in  consequences  far  different  from  those  which  its  origi 
nators  anticipated.     It  is  well  that  the  minds  of  our  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen   should  be  led  any  how  to  a  serious  con 
sideration  of  the  miseries  of  their  Ecclesiastical  isolation,  and 
to  nourish  in  their  hearts  some  sort  of  desire  for  the  reunion 
of  all  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ  in  one  Visible  Kingdom. 
It   is  not,  therefore,    from  any  want  of  consideration  for 
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Union  and 
unity  two 
things  per 
fectly  dis 
tinct. 


All  projects 
of  reunion 
must  pre 
serve  the 
Divine  idea 
of  the 
Church. 


It  is  neces 
sary  to  this 
end  that  ^ye 


their  energetic  efforts,  so  far  as  these  efforts  are  sincere  and 
simple,  but  from  a  real  desire  to  help  them  in  directing  such 
activity  in  the  only  successful  direction,  that  we  intend  in 
this  Introduction  to  institute  an  examination  of  the  whole 
question  of  reunion,  and  to  show  how  utterly  hopeless  and 
impossible  it  is,  as  they  understand  it. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  those,  who  promote  this  endeavour 
after  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  do  so  with  the  hope  of 
restoring  the  unity  of  the  Church,  which,  at  least  as  a  visible 
note,  they  consider  to  have  been  broken.  For  an  external 
reunion,  without  real  unity,  would  be  the  most  disastrous  of 
calamities.  Union  and  unity  are  two  things  perfectly  distinct 
and  separable  in  fact.  And,  though  it  is  true  that,  in  political 
bodies,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  latter  can  hardly 
oxist  without  entailing  along  with  it  the  co -existence  of  the 
former ;  yet  the  former  can,  and  often  does,  exist,  without 
even  the  initial  germ  of  the  latter.  And  the  reason  is, 
because  kingdoms  and  bodies  politic  are  not  always  a  natural 
growth,  or  the  evolution  of  a  national  idea ;  but  are  formed,  or 
at  least  increased,  by  external  aggregation  from  motives  of 
temporary  expedience,  or  of  balance  of  power,  or  of  inter 
national  concession. 

But,  if  we  would  hope  to  effect  a  reunion  in  Christendom, 
so  as  to  restore  what  Anglicans  suppose  to  be  the  broken 
unity  of  the  Church,  that  reunion  must  be  carefully  concerted 
so  as  to  preserve  the  Divine  idea  of  the  Church,  as  Christ 
intended,  and  as  He,  in  fact,  established  It.  'If  this  is  not 
done,  we  may  have  a  new  religious  confederation,  Jbut  we 
shall  not  have  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  It  is  evidently,  there 
fore,  of  the  highest  necessity  that  we  should  form  a  clear, 
definite,  and  just  conception  of  what  the  Church  is ; — what  is 
Her  life,  Her  soul; — what  Her  divinely  appointed  organiza 
tion; — what  Her  office,  and  aim.  And  it  was  in  great 
measure  to  satisfy  this  need  that  we  chose  for  the  subject  of 
the  first  essay  "The  Unity  of  the  Church."  We  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  refer  to  certain  principles  which 
have  been  developed  in  it. 

But  at  present  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain  properties 
of  this  political  body,  which,  in  whatever  way  we  understand 
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it.  we  all,  nevertheless,  designate  by  the  name  of  the  Church  should  bear 

4  in  mind  cer- 

of  Christ.     They  are  properties,  about  which  there  can  be  no  tain  proper- 

*  ties  oft  tie 

dispute ;  and  all  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  at  once  admit  them,   church. 
They  are   very  plain,    and    simple ;    yet    they  involve    con 
sequences,  which  are  of  the  very  highest  moment  in  determin 
ing  the  specific  nature  of  our  ideas  about  the  contemplated 
reunion,  and  the  way  in  which  alone  it  can  be  brought  about. 

We  lay  down,  then,  as  one  principal  property  of  the  Church,   1st  property. 
that  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  Incarnate  Word,   is  the  king- 

dora  esta. 

the  Wisdom  of  the  Father,  determined  to  collect  the  whole  of  wished  by 

Christ,  not 

the  human  family  into  one  vast  community,  of  which  He  by  man. 
should  be  the  invisible  Head.  His  it  was,  in  the  eternal  order 
of  the  Divine  counsels,  to  establish  the  last  Earthly  Empire, 
which  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel  the  Prophet.  He  came  to 
be  a  King.  He  announced  it  Himself  more  than  once.  But 
His  office  as  king  included  within  it  much  more  than  mere 
authority  of  rule.  He  willed  to  associate  with  it  the  functions 
of  a  legislator;  and, — if  it  may  be  allowed  us  to  use  the 
expression, — of  a  supreme  Politician.  He  did  not  come,  like 
Solomon,  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  a  kingdom  already  made  to 
His  hand,  and  formally  constituted  in  its  own  essential  unity. 
Part  of  His  great  work  was  to  constitute  it ;  and  to  give  to  it 
its  unity  of  form.  The  whole  political  creation  was  His  own 
doing.  He  prescribed  its  vivifying  and  unifying  idea,  its 
external  organization,  its  laws,  its  powers,  its  duties,  its  end 
and  object.  No  human  philosopher  was  taken  into  His 
councils.  The  plan  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  was 
entirely  His  own. 

Another  property  of  the  Church,  which  is  implicitly  included  2Kdproperty. 

.  ,  .  .       .  The  Church 

in  the  first-named,  consists  in  its  supernatural  character.     Its  "  super- 

.        .  .  natural  in 

whole  principle  of  cohesion  is  supernatural;  for  its  life  is  itsconstitu. 
grace.  Its  powers  are  supernatural.  They  directly  influence 
the  souls  of  its  members ; — not  their  bodies,  their  animal  life, 
or  their  material  prosperity.  Its  governing  body  is  formally 
supernatural ; — supernaturally  constituted,  supernaturally  con 
tinued,  supernaturally  authorized.  Its  legislation,  rewards, 
punishments,  are  supernatural.  Its  work,  policy,  develop 
ment,  are  supernatural.  Its  end,  or  object,  is  supernatural. 
Hence  it  bears  a  double  aspect.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  natural  in 
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its  external  manifestation.  It  is  a  hnman  polity ;  a  congrega 
tion  of  men  like  other  kingdoms.  But  its  whole  inner  main 
spring  of  action  is  supernatural  and  Divine. 

A  third  property  of  the  Church  follows  as  a  consequence 

The  Church  .  .  . 

initsessen-    from  the  two  which  we  have  already  mentioned.     It  is  not 
eternal  and     subi'ect  to  the  common  lot  of  mere  Earthly  Kingdoms.     All  the 

immutable.  J 

handiwork  of  man, — however  noble, — however  worthy  of  admi 
ration  and  wonder, — however  consolidated  by  the  rarest  genius 
and  sagacity, — must  have  its  day.  It  is  young;  and  then  is 
old.  Yet  awhile,  and  it  perishes ;  for  it  cannot  rise  to  a  nobler 
order  than  that  of  its  cause.  It  is,  moreover,  capable  of 
essential  change  by  accretion  from  without,  or  subtraction 
from  within.  Human  kingdoms,  as  time  goes  on,  often  lose 
the  primary  idea  of  their  founders ;  and  develope  into  some 
thing  essentially  different  from  what  they  were  before.  Like 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's,  they  begin,  it  may  be,  on  a  noble 
conception.  And  some  meddling  architect  plasters  on  them  a 
new  facade,  which  ruins  the  proportion,  and  disfigures  their 
original  unity.  They  then  become,  to  borrow  Bacon's  image, 
like  the  toes  of  Nabuchodonozor's  statue,  a  compost  of  iron 
and  clay,  C(  they  may  cleave  })  for  a  while,  till  the  violent  shock 
come,  which  is  destined  to  end  them ;  ( '  but  they  will  not 
incorporate.'3  And,  even  if  they  are  let  alone,  and  grow  up 
according  to  the  law  of  natural  growth,  they  will  at  last  come 
to  nought  by  reason  of  their  mere  longevity. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  Its  life,  as  we 
have  said,  is  grace.  And  grace  is  incorruptible.  Not  that 
God's  grace  may  not  depart  from  this  or  that  man  ;,aiid  this 
is  spiritual  death.  But  it  is  incorruptible  in  itself;  and 
eternally  inseparable  from  the  Body,  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  gives  an  immortality  to  the  polity  which  it  informs. 
It  raises  that  polity  above  the  conditions  of  earth,  and  carries 
on  its  being  into  the  eternity  of  heaven.  And  it  gives  to  it 
likewise  an  essential  immutability.  For  by  grace  the  Church 
is  truly  rendered  Deiforrn ;  and  becomes  the  shrine  of  the  un 
changing  one ; — it  were  hardly  too  much  to  say,  His  Incarna 
tion.  Not  that  It  is  shut  out  from  growth.  For,  as  "Jesus 
advanced  in  wisdom  and  age,  and  grace  with  God  and  men/'* 

*  S.  Luke  ii.  52. 
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so  does  the  Church.  It  never  departs  from  the  idea  of 
Its  first  institution.  It  was  a  seed.  It  is  now  a  broad- 
spreading  tree.  But,  as  naturalists  tell  us  that  the  whole 
complex  structure  of  the  oak  is  contained  microscopically  in 
the  acorn ;  so  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  identical 
in  form  and  unity  with  the  Church  of  the  Ccenaculum  and  of 
the  Catacombs.  It  cannot  admit  of  any  patchwork.  It  is 
God's  idea ;  and  its  whole  development  is  uniform  and  pro 
portioned  ;  because  it  is  supernatural.  It  grows  on  and  on, 
ever  the  same.  And  it  does  not  decay ;  because  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  Its  soul.  It  is  ever  going  on  towards  Its 
fulness.  And,  when  It  has  attained  Its  fulness,  the  clock  of 
time  will  run  down.  For  the  life  of  created  things  (which  is 
time),  is  permitted  to  continue  till  the  fulness  of  the  Church  is 
complete;  and  the  Bride  hath  made  Herself  ready  for  the 
coming  of  the  Spouse.  And  meanwhile  It  is,  so  to  say,  the 
presence  of  the  unchanging  "I  AM,"  in  the  midst  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  time. 

There  is  a  fourth  property  of  the   Church,   and   the  last 

•  T      •  T     •  11  AT  The  Church 

which  we  propose  to  notice.     It  is  a  living  body.     JNay  more,  is  a  living 

it  is  full  of  an  undying  life.     Earthly  kingdoms  there  have 

been,   and  are,  which  remain,  simply  because   they  are  not 

disturbed.  Like  a  dead  tree,  they  have  no  sap  or  vigour.  They 

put  forth  no  shoots,  no  leaves.     They  stand  by  virtue  of  the 

universal  law  of  continuity.     No  equinoctial  gale  has  swept 

across  them  ;  no  sudden  tempest  has  unloosed  its  fury  over 

their  heads.     They  burden  the  soil,  only  because  they  are  not 

touched.     The  quiescence  of  the  elements  is  their  only  chance. 

Their  sole  stability  is  the  fixedness  of  death.     Such,   in  the 

civil  order,  the  Chinese  empire  would  seem  to  be ; — such  in 

the  religious,  the  Greek  and  Eussian  Churches.     Neither  the 

one  nor  the  other  could  hope   to  survive   a  real  revolution. 

Political  energy  of  whatever  sort  would  destroy  them.     Not  so 

the    Church   of  Christ.     It    survives    repeated    shocks,    and 

thrives  under  them ;  because  the  energy  of  Its  life  admits  of 

no  abatement.     It  suffers  for  a  while  from  the  stranger,  and 

from  the  volcanoes  of  ungodly  lawlessness.     But  in  the  end 

these  only  serve  to  purify  It,  and  to  assist  It  in  sending  forth 

stronger  and  healthier  shoots.     Or,  to  pursue  another  meta- 
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less  than  a  new  phase  of  the  old  secular  principle  of  ex 
pediency.  Nor  would  a  reunion,  brought  about  in  such  a  way 
(if,  indeed,  this  were  possible),  last  the  lifetime  of  its  con 
trivers. 

b.  it  ex-  So,  again,  the  admission  of  a  spirit  of  nationality  would  be 

natia  l\  ^a^  ^°  aGy  scneme  ^or  ^ne  reunion  of  Christendom.  Patriotism 
is  a  great  natural  virtue ;  and  the  Church  does  not  attempt  to 
destroy  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  fosters,  elevates  it,  and  raises 
it  into  the  supernatural  order,  by  informing  it  with  grace. 
But  then  it  must  keep  to  its  own  proper  place,  and  act  in  its 
own  proper  sphere.  Its  object  is  the  State,  not  the  Church. 
The  State  is  territorial ;  the  Church  is  world- wide.  In  Her, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  European  and  African,  Englishman  and 
Italian,  are  one  Body.  All  distinctions  of  race  and  divisions 
of  country  melt  beneath  the  indivisible  fire  of  that  Divine 
Charity,  which  is  the  Church's  life.  And  never  has  the 
national  spirit  been  allowed  an  entrance  in  any  portion  of  Her 
Empire,  without  awakening  a  schismatical  temper;  even,  if  by 
God's  mercy,  it  did  not  result  in  an  overt  act  of  schism.  Its 
presence,  even  in  such  minor  matters  as  questions  of  Ecclesias 
tical  architecture  or  sacred  vestments,  cannot  be  sufficiently 
deplored,  wherever  it  can  be  proved  to  exist.  But  when  it  in 
trudes  itself  into  higher  and  more  sacred  things, — into  Kitual, 
or  Ecclesiastical  status,  and  most  of  all,  as  is  evident,  into 
symbolical  formularies, — it  desecrates  the  Church  of  God,  does 
its  best  to  destroy  Her  grand  note  of  Catholicity,  and  strikes 
at  the  very  foundation  of  Her  Unity. 

A  healthy  project  of  reunion,  therefore,  must  banisl^  alto 
gether  from  its  midst  all  insular  prepossessions ;  all  diseased 
hankering  after  things  English,  simply  because  they  are  English. 
That  spirit  of  English  liberty  too  and  independence, — admir 
able  as  it  is  in  its  own  sphere,  when  properly  directed, — must 
have  no  place  in  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  Christendom. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  that  we 
are  dealing  with,  not  an  earthly  kingdom,  or  a  constitutional 
government  contrived  by  man.  We  must  expect  just  as  much 
liberty  as  Christ  has  de  facto  given ;  nothing  more,  nothing 
less.  For  He  has  of  a  truth  given  us  liberty,  though  not 
precisely  of  that  kind,  of  which  we  are  speaking.  And  His 
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liberty  is  equally  possessed  by  all,  whether  they  be  French, 
Spaniard,  German,  Italian,  or  Irish.  Christ  has  not  willed  to 
give  privileges  to  one  nation,  which  He  denies  to  another ;  for 
He  "is  no  respecter  of  persons."  England  cannot  expect 
special  exemptionsfrom  those  universal  principles,  which  by 
Divine  arrangement  bind  together  in  one  Body  the  faithful  of 
every  land.  A  religious  society,  if  it  be  outside  the  Church, 
has  no  rights  to  maintain,  when  it  seeks  for  union  with  Her. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  For  it  is  a  question  entirely  between 
The  Incarnate  Word  and  a  body  of  men.  And  man  has  no 
rights  in  his  relation  to  his  Maker.  If  a  religious  society 
should  be  in  the  Church,  but  separated  from  external  com 
munion  with  the  rest  (a  hypothesis  which  we  introduce  for  the 
sake  of  those  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing,  though  it  is  really 
a  contradiction  in  terms),  in  such  case  it  has  no  rights  save 
those  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  made  rights,  by 
virtue  of  the  immutable  sanctity  of  His  own  promise.  And 
national  privileges  have  no  place  in  the  category.  In  a  word 
a  man  must  cease  to  be  an  Anglican,  before  he  can  begin  to 
be  a  Catholic. 

We  deduce  a  second  conclusion  from  the  properties  of  the  2ndiy.  The 
Church,  which  we  have  already  enumerated.  The  principles  of  reunion 
upon  which  any  plan  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  must  be  ndny. 
founded,  should  be  living.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a  piece  of 
machinery,  or  with  a  dead  body,  but  with  the  mystical  Body  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Which  is  full  of  a  Divine  life.  We  could  not 
glue  two  living  men  together,  and  think  that  we  had  made 
Siamese  twins  of  them.  If  we  did,  we  should  soon  find  out 
our  mistake,  when  they  broke  away  from  their  external 
fastening,  and  went  off,  each  his  own  way.  Living  things 
have  an  union  peculiar  to  themselves.  For  their  principle  of 
unity  is  a  simple  unextended  form,  which  is  identically  the  same 
in  all  the  material  parts  and  members.  And  things  external 
become  united  to  them  by  a  wonderful  process  of  assimilation, 
by  which  what  was  foreign  is  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
one  common  principle  of  life.  You  might  nail  any  number 
of  leaves  upon  the  branches  of  a  winter-stripped  tree,  and 
you  have  united  them  externally  to  it ;  but  you  have  not 
made  them  one  with  it,  nor  can  you  ever  do  so.  You  may 
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graft  upon  a  stock  ;  but  if  your  experiment  is  to  succeed,  your 
scion,  first  of  all,  must  be  full  of  sap  itself;  and  then  it  will 
not  produce  its  fruit  or  flower,  till  it  has  become  perfectly 
united  to  the  life  of  the  adopting  tree.  So  is  it  in  like  manner 
with  bodies  of  men  that  are  really  and  vitally  one.  A  king  may 
add  to  his  possessions  by  conquest ;  but  the  subject  province 
will  never  be  a  living  part  of  his  kingdom,  till  it  has  been 
gradually  moulded  by  the  institutions,  informed  by  the  patriotic 
spirit,  admitted  to  a  legitimate  participation  in  the  rights  and 
privileges,  of  the  common  fatherland.  Forcible  repression,  or 
temporary  expediency,  or  a  common  danger  and  a  common 
fear  may  unite  externally,  but  they  will  never  make  distinct 
peoples,  or  states,  really  one.  International  conventions,  the 
parchments  of  congresses,  can  make  a  common  boundary,  but 
they  cannot  make  one  people.  This  is  above  the  power  of 
paper. 

If  these  things  are  true  in  the  natural  order,  how  much 
more  must  they  be  true  in  the  supernatural.  It  is  possible 
for  a  wise  legislator  to  form  different  peoples  and  races  into 
one  body  politic,  by  evoking,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
well-conceived  institutions,  the  spirit  of  a  common  patriotism. 
He  can,  by  his  genius,  produce  a  result,  which  depends  on 
mere  ordinary  laws  of  moral  action.  The  life  which  he  awakens 
exists,  in  germ  at  least,  in  the  very  essence  of  our  common 
nature.  But  the  life  of  the  Church  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man.  He  cannot  extend,  modify,  or  change  it  as  he  pleases. 
It  comes  from  God,  and  is  a  true  creation.  Of  course,  he  can, 
in  his  own  case,  destroy  or  restore  it ;  because  God  has  ordained 
that  the  free  election  of  the  recipient  should  be  a  ne'cessary 
condition  of  the  collation  of  His  grace,  in  the  instance  of  those 
at  least  who  are  capable  of  choosing;  but  he  cannot  legislate 
upon  grace.  He  cannot  win  it  for  a  religious  society  by  a 
protocol.  And  without  the  grace  of  that  ecclesiastical  charity 
(if  we  may  be  allowed  so  to  designate  it),  by  which  the  various 
Churches  are  united  in  one  Body,  all  his  plans  for  reunion  will 
be  worth  so  much  waste  paper.  God  has  arranged  a  way  of 
His  own ;  and  we  must  follow  it.  We  must  get  life,  if  we 
have  it  not,  by  that  institution  alone,  which  is  of  God's 
appointing. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  accommodation  creeds,  all  mix 
tures,  however  well  compounded,  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  decrees  or  canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  all  parch 
ment  union  of  contradictories,  all  manner  of  dead  documents, 
will  not  summon  Lazarus  from  his  tomb.  It  is  our  Lord  Who 
must  do  it ;  and  He  chooses  His  own  method.  For  it  is  to 
Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  His  Apostles  that  He  gives  His  order, 
"  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go"  * 

We  assert  in  the  third  place,  that  the  principles  of  reunion  3rdiy.  Prin- 

r  L  ciples  of 

must  be  traditional  or  conservative.     Keumomsts  must  have  reunion  must 

be  tradi- 

an  eve  to  restoration,  not  to  a  new  creation.     In  whatever  wav  tionaiotcon- 

•J  '  •>      gercatiee. 

Christ  first  organized  His  Church,  in  that  identical  way  it 
must  abide.  Woe  to  ourselves,  woe  to  those  whom  we  influ 
ence  and  represent,  if  we  interfere  with  our  Lord's  own  chosen 
work.  We  are  not  now,  of  course,  concerned  with  the  specific 
nature  of  that  Divine  organization,  whatever  it  may  be.  This 
point  will  occupy  us  later.  What  we  are  aiming  at  for  the 
present  is,  simply  to  elicit  certain  broad  principles.  The  appli 
cation  of  these  to  the  professed  object  of  the  "  Eirenicon " 
will  follow  in  due  time.  This  at  least  is  evident ;  and  it  is 
the  point  upon  which  we  desire  to  insist.  The  first  thing- 
that  a  reunionist  has  to  do  is  to  try  and  discover  precisely 
and  to  the  letter,  what  Jesus  Christ  intended  His  Church  to  be 
from  the  first.  He  must  realize  what  is  Her  life — Her  vivifying, 
informing,  and  unifying  idea, — what  Her  external  constitution, 
— what  Her  form  of  government, — where  Her  legislative  and 
judicial  powers  were  centred.  And  we  have  written  our 
Essay  on  the  "  Unity  of  the  Church  "  with  the  intention  of 
helping  him  in  his  search.  Unless  he  has  previously  caught 
the  Divine  idea,  all  his  labour  will  be  thrown  away.  For  he 
will  be  working  in  the  dark  ;  and,  as  Bacon  says,  "  all  colours 
will  agree  in  the  dark."  We  will  suppose  that  a  builder — 
whose  practice  has  been  rural  and  unpretending,  and  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  the  construction  of  a  farm-house,  or  at  the 
outside,  of  some  "  Jessamine  Villa" — has  been  summoned  to 
restore  an  old  church,  which  is  in  what  is  called  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style.  He  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a 

*  S.  John  xi.  44. 
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Gothic  church,  and  the  Alhambra  or  the  Pantheon.  So  he 
proceeds  incontinently  to  flatten  the  roof  with  lath  and  plaster. 
He  pnlls  down  the  roodscreen, — erects  a  modest  deal  gallery 
against  the  spring  of  the  tower-arch, — whitewashes  the  granite 
columns, — sweeps  away  the  ancient  carved  oak  benches,  which 
he  sells  to  a  dealer  in  old  curiosities, — and  erects  in  their  place 
a  sufficient  number  of  domestic  pens.  This  done,  he  hammers 
away  at  the  corbels,  because  they  collect  the  dust  and  inter 
fere  with  the  even  sweep  of  the  white- washer's  brush.  He 
proceeds  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  labours,  by  erecting 
a  lordly  pulpit,  with  its  extending  lamps,  and  a  commodious 
reading-desk  in  the  centre,  under  the  chancel  arch ; — by  beau 
tifying  the  east  end  with  some  newly-painted  ten  command 
ments;  and  by  other  modern  improvements  of  a  like  kind. 
At  last  the  restoration  is  complete  ;  and  the  delighted  church 
wardens  are  called  in  to  contemplate  the  general  effect,  and  to 
fix  upon  the  spot  for  a  wooden  tablet,  on  which  their  names 
may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  connection  with  the  great 
event. 

If  our  readers  were  to  be  asked  whether  this  sort  of  work 
was  a  restoration,  there  are  few  of  them,  we  imagine,  who 
would  not  answer  with  an  indignant  negative.  But  why  is 
it  not  so  ?  The  reason  evidently  is,  because  not  only  has 
the  original  idea  not  been  preserved,  but  it  has  been  de 
stroyed.  The  builder  in  question  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing.  The  idea  of  the  original  architect  had  never  once 
crossed  his  imagination.  So  he  patched  up  a  meeting-house, 
while  he  thought  to  restore  a  church.  But  the  evil  effects 
of  ignorance  in  such  a  case  are  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
those  which  must  result  from  similar  efforts  to  restore  the 
living  Church  of  God ;  more  especially  since,  by  reason  of 
Her  Immutability,  She  neither  needs  nor  admits  of  such 
restoration.  What  the  world  wants, — what  sectaries  need  in 
their  misery,  is  the  Church,  simply  as  She  was  first  instituted 
by  Her  Divine  Architect, — as  She  is  now, — as  She  ever  will  be 
to  the  end.  We  must  keep  to  the  original  idea.  We  do  not 
want  some  new  indefinite  {(  Church  of  the  future."  We  leave 
that  to  sentimental  dreamers  in  Germany,  and  to  their  docile 
English  disciples.  Humanity  will  only  be  made  worse  by  the 
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presence  of  such  a  white- washed  abortion,,  if  it  ever  conies  to 
light.  Neither  can  we  admit  in  the  masterpiece  of  Divine 
"Wisdom  any  concessions  to  what  is  called  modern  progress. 
Human  philosophies  admit  both  of  syncretism  and  eclecticism. 
For  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  them,  much  that  is  evil ; — 
much  that  is  the  common  voice  of  reason  and  of  conscience,  and 
much  that  is  the  error  of  individual  judgement ; — much  gold  and 
much  stubble.  But  the  Divine  Philosophy  is  unchanging  and 
unmixed  truth.  Every  iota  of  it  is  Divine.  And  so,  in  like 
manner,  human  kingdoms  or  republics  admit  of  improvement, 
or  modification,  and  they  can  sometimes  be  improved  even  by 
radical  change.  They  cannot  rise  above  their  source;  and 
human  wisdom  is  finite  and  fallible .  But  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  conceived  and  realized  by  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
it  could  not  decay  or  degenerate  ;  since  the  promise  had  been 
given  that  the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  it. 
And  its  Supreme  Kuler,  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  of  the  Father,  had  solemnly  declared,  "Behold,  I  am' 
with  you  all  days,  even  to  the  consummation  of  the  iuorld.})* 

"We  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  principles  of  such  resto- 
ration  must  be  regular  or  constitutional.  Restorations  must 
be  made  from  within,  not  from  without.  A  king,  or  his  repre- 
sentative  statesmen,  initiate  reformatory  measures  in  the  con 
stitution  of  the  body  politic,  over  which  they  govern.  They  do 
not  for  one  moment  think  of  leaving  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
strangers.  Or,  to  look  at  things  in  another  light,  whenever 
there  is  question  of  a  federal  union,  the  official  representatives 
of  each  separate  State  meet  in  congress.  Every  particular 
point  is  weighed  and  discussed.  The  principles  of  such  union 
are  elaborated  in  official  documents,  whose  clauses  are  sub 
jected  to  mature  deliberation.  No  well-constituted  govern 
ment  recognizes  for  a  moment  the  dictation  of  clubs,  or  of  self- 
formed  societies  of  whatever  sort.  Legislation  begins  from 
above,  not  from  below.  To  take  the  practical  business  of 
political  reform  or  of  political  combination  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  nation's  councillors,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  chance  control 
of  individual  activity,  is  to  admit  anarchy  on  principle,  and  to 

*  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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crown  a  mob.  {f  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  3  and  according 
to  order"*  says  S.  Paul;  and  his  rule  is  as  applicable  to  cor 
porate  changes  as  to  the  reverent  conduct  of  the  Divine 
offices.  It  is  true  that  in  affairs  of  the  world,  a  lawyer  is 
the  ordinary  go-between  in  matters  of  contract,  sale,  ex 
change,  or  partnership.  But,  then,  the  lawyers  are  appointed 
to  the  work.  They  are  the  recognized  representatives  of  the 
respective  parties  to  the  transaction,  and  they  cannot  go 
beyond  their  instructions.  They  cannot  initiate  a  new  course 
except  by  way  of  advice ;  and  their  liberty  of  action  depends 
entirely  upon  the  length  of  tether  which  has  been  originally 
granted  to  them. 

Let  us  then  suppose  that  the  different  Protestant  societies 
and  the  schismatical  Greek  Church  are  stirred  up,  by  a  new 
spirit  within  them,  to  desire  a  union  among  themselves,  and  a 
common  union  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Such  a  union  of 
course  supposes  a  basis  of  union.  And  a  basis  of  union  sup 
poses  counsel,  deliberation,  mutual  conference,  mutual  agree 
ment.  All  this  is  evidently  quite  out  of  the  province  of 
individuals,  however  respectable.  If  it  is  to  be  effectual,  it 
must  be  the  work  not  of  any  party  or  section  in  the  respective 
bodies,  but  of  their  authorized  and  legitimately  constituted 
heads,  or  of  legitimately  appointed  representatives.  The 
respective  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  Churches,  the 
Anglican  Episcopate,  or  properly  constituted  delegates  from 
its  body,  authorized  representatives  of  the  other  Protestant 
societies,  would  naturally  discuss  the  matter  over  with  the 
Pope,  or  with  Legates  appointed  by  himself  to  represent  him. 
For  a  solitary  individual  to  slip  into  a  Church,  ana  in  some 
surreptitious  way  to  receive  communion  from  an  exceptional 
priest  or  prelate,  by  taking  advantage  either  of  his  ignorance 
or  the  laxity  of  his  discipline  to  obtain  an  indirect  and  invalid 
recognition,  is  a  remarkable  but  by  no  means  efficacious  move 
towards  union.  Or,  to  take  another  example.  A  knot  of  very 
respectable  persons  with  one  Anglican  Bishop,  we  will  sup 
pose,  in  their  midst,  and  a  Russian  Priest  and  nobleman  to 
represent  the  Greek  Church,  talk  over  the  condition  of  their 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 
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respective  communions,  and  determine  to  smother  their  differ 
ences  of  creed,  and  to  unite  the  two  bodies  by  mutually 
receiving  the  Sacrament  in  their  places  of  worship.  We  will 
suppose  that  such  an  unwonted  proceeding  had  been  really 
carried  into  effect.  Are  the  two  religious  bodies  more  united 
than  they  were  before  ?  If  so,  the  English  Establishment 
has  united  itself  over  and  over  again  with  the  Baptist,  Inde 
pendent,  and  Methodist  persuasions.  Indeed,  as  regards  the 
Dutch  Calvinists,  there  was  something  like  a  corporate  recog 
nition  in  times  past.  And  in  late  years,  Prussian  Lutheranism 
seems  to  have  been  equally  favoured.  Yet  who  would  say 
that  the  Anglican  Establishment  was  on  terms  of  inter 
communion  with  these  several  religious  bodies?  A  fortiori 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  intercommunion  between  that 
Establishment  and  the  Greek  Church,  because  Count  Orloff 
received  the  Sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  or  from  the  officiating  ministers  of  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  function  has 
taken  place  ;  and  that  immediately  afterwards,  on  the 
strength  of  it,  the  chaplain  of  the  Eussian  Ambassador  sends 
an  invitation  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  or  to  his  Lordship  of 
Bipon,  to  say  mass  in  his  chapel.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  the  consternation  of  either  of  these  prelates  at  the 
receipt  of  such  a  request.  And  if  the  matter  went  further, 
and  the  Bishop  in  question  were  by  chance  to  consent,  as  he 
could  not  offer  the  sacrifice,  to  preach  a  sermon,  we  think  the 
probability  is  that  the  invitation  would  never  be  repeated. 
Nothing  is  further  from  our  thoughts  than  to  caricature  these 
proceedings.  The  incongruity  of  the  bare  facts  needs  no 
painting.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  such  projects  of  reunion 
must  always  prove  abortive.  For  a  voluntary  and  partially 
representative  society,  however  respectable  its  constituents, 
can  never  determine  or  even  propose  for  the  whole  body.  It 
is  too  one-sided.  Moreover,  it  lacks  power  and  authority. 
Mr.  Bright,  with  the  Manchester  school  to  back  him,  could 
never  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  vdth  America  on  behalf  of 
England.  Unless  he  had  received  a  commission  from  our  go 
vernment,  and  were  duly  authorized  to  represent  its  authority, 
his  political  acts  would  be  simply  ignored ;  they  would  involve 
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nothing  but  his  own  personal  responsibility.  And  if  the 
members  of  the  Union  Society  had  all  acceded  to  the  pro 
position  of  Dr.  Wilberforce,  and  Greek  and  Anglican  had 
made  their  communion  together,,  the  eccentric  step  would  in 
no  way  have  committed  either  the  English  Establishment  or 
the  Greek  Church.  Their  relative  position  to  each  other 
would  have  been  exactly  what  it  was  before.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  would  probably  marvel,  when  he  came  to  hear  of 
it,  at  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  his  brother  of  Oxford.  The  magnates 
of  the  Establishment  would  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  wonder 
whereunto  this  should  grow,  very  much  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  " Brother  Ignatius"  and  his  monastery;  while  the 
event  would  be  duly  commemorated  among  the  mirabilia  of 
the  Church-Union  Kalendar.  And  there  the  whole  affair  would 
end,  a  barren  and  unprofitable  pageantry. 

These  then  are  the  general  principles  by  which  all  proposals 
for  reunion  must  be  directed.      They  must  be  supernatural, 
living,  traditional,  and  regular.    But  there  are  other  principles 
church  made  mOre  specific  and  determinate,  to  which  we  wish  now  to  direct 

in  the  next 

Essaj.  fl^Q  reader's  attention.     In  order  however  to  do  so,  we  will  give 

a  brief  summary  of  certain  points  of  doctrine  connected  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  on  which  we  have 
dilated  at  considerable  length  in  the  succeeding  Essay.  The 
Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  truth  and  of  salvation.  It  was 
established  by  God  first  of  all  to  be  the  Witness  and  Teacher 
of  a  series  of  supernatural  truths,  revealed  by  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  the  belief  in  which  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  man's 
salvation.  Faith  was  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  title  to 
justification;  that  is,  to  the  restoration  of  that  gra'ce,  which 
man  had  forfeited  by  the  fall,  but  had  regained  through  the 
infinite  merits  of  His  Redeemer.  "  He  that  bclieveth  and  is 
baptized,  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  bclieveth  not,  shall  be 
condemned."*  These  Divine  oracles  contained  truths  partly 
speculative,  in  part  practical, — a  Creed  and  a  moral  code. 
They  were  the  object  of  the  intellect ;  and,  a  portion  of  them  at 
least,  directing  principles  to  the  will.  The  Church,  therefore, 
is  the  Kingdom  of  truth.  This  is  Her  distinctive  character. 


*  S.  Mark  xvi.  10. 
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She  is  divinely  established  in  order  to  teach  truth, — to  make 
disciples  of  the  truth  among  all  the  nations,  tribes,  and 
peoples  of  the  earth.  She  is  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  earth 
to  lead  and  direct  every  child  of  man  towards  his  supernatural 
end.  Every  day  and  every  hour,  in  each  quarter  of  our  globe, 
She  is  occupied  in  teaching  how  to  make  an  act  of  faith.  And 
every  act  of  faith  is  an  inchoation  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  which 
is  man's  destined  end.  For  the  former  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  latter,  as  does  the  imperfect  and  initial  to  the 
perfect  and  absolute  in  the  same  order.  "  We  Imow  in  part. 
....  But  wlien  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is 
in  part  shall  le  done  aivay.  .  .  .  We  see  now  through  a  glass 
in  a  dark  manner;  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  I  know  in 
part ;  but  then  I  shall  know  even  as  I  am  knoivn.'3*  Since 
this  is  the  great  mission  of  the  Church  as  teacher, — or,  in 
other  words,  of  Her  hierarchical  order, — it  is  sufficiently  clear, 
that  the  careful  custody  of  the  whole  Divine  object  of  faith  is 
absolutely  essential  to  Her  very  existence.  If  again  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  who  are  taught 
these  truths  by  their  priesthood,  the  necessity  of  preserving 
the  Deposit  in  its  integrity  receives  additional  confirmation. 
For  why  are  they  called  the  faithful,  if  it  be  not,  because  the 
principle  of  their  religious  life  is  faith  ?  By  faith  they  are 
united  in  one  Body.  Faith  is  the  soul  of  the  Church ; — the 
supernatural  idea,  which  unites  all  the  distinct  parts  and 
members  into  one  corporate  whole ; — that  inner  word,  whose 
outward  expression  is  the  unanimous  profession  of  one  Creed. 
But  the  act  of  faith  and  the  object  of  faith  are  correlatives. 
The  subjective  act  connotes  the  objective  truth.  You  cannot 
make  a  supernatural  act  of  faith  in  a  heresy.  For  God  will 
never  make  a  lie  Deiform.  He  will  not  conspire  to  the  elicit 
ing  of  it ;  or  inform  it,  when  elicited,  with  His  grace.  Now 
the  formal  object  of  faith, — that  to  which  the  believing  in 
tellect  first  and  principally  adheres, — is  the  infallible  authority 
of  God's  word,  whenever  and  however  He  speaks.  The 
material  object,— or  what  the  believing  intellect  accepts 
secondarily,  and  because  of  the  former,— consists  in  each  and 
every  truth  which  God  has  revealed,  when  once  such  truths 
*  1  Cor.  xiii.  9, 10, 12. 
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are  duly  presented  to  it,  as  being  included  in  the  Divine 
Eevelation.  Or  to  state  this  doctrine  more  plainly  and  in  the 
concrete ;  a  Catholic  believes,  first  of  all,  that  God  can  neither 
deceive  nor  be  deceived.  And  because  of  this  unfailing 
assurance  in  the  infallibility  of  God's  word,  he  believes  every 
article  of  his  creed ;  since  all  the  truths  therein  contained  are 
duly  proposed  to  him  as  doctrines  originally  revealed  by  God. 
The  articles  stand  or  fall  as  a  whole.  To  reject  one,  is  to  reject 
all.  Because,  as  they  all,  in  our  hypothesis,  depend  upon  the 
same  authority,  to  reject  one  is  to  reject  the  authority  on 
which  alone  we  accept  the  rest.  And  as  that  authority  is  the 
formal  object  of  faith,  to  reject  it  is  to  destroy  the  very  act  of 
faith  itself.  And  if  faith  goes,  the  soul  of  the  Church  is  gone  ; 
it  is  no  longer  a  living  body. 

We  will  present  the  same  thought,  for  it  is  a  most  impor 
tant  one,  under  another  aspect.  Since  The  Church  is  the 
appointed  Teacher  of  Divine  Truth; — since  She  is,  as  S.  Paul 
tells  us,  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth/3*  the  faithful  are 
bound  to  accept  and  believe  every  iota  of  what  She  proposes 
to  them  as  God's  Eevelation.  If  any  one  of  them  were  wil 
fully  to  reject  one  truth,  he  would  lose,  by  the  fact,  the  gift  of 
faith,  and  no  longer  belong  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  But 
this  necessarily  supposes  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
Otherwise  Her  Divine  constitution  would  be  Her  destruction. 
Because  She  is  the  one  only  Teacher  of  God's  truth;  and  man 
is  bound  to  accept  Her  teaching.  Yet,  if  She  were  fallible, 
to  force  us  to  accept  Her  teaching  would  be  to  force  us 
eventually  to  lose  that  faith,  by  which  alone  the  Church  exists. 
For  faith  is  impossible,  where  the  object  is  not  Goers  Word, 
and  on  the  hypothesis  of  Her  fallibility,  the  Church  might 
present  to  Her  children  as  object  of  their  belief,  not  God's 
word,  but  a  human  error.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
Church's  Creed  must  be  incorruptible.  It  may  indeed,  and 
does,  admit  of  explicit  development,  but  of  no  essential  change. 
When  once  a  definite  truth  has  been  embodied  in  it,  it  must 
be  there  for  ever.  Other  cognate  truths  may  be  added  after 
wards;  that  one  can  never  be  removed.  No  mystery  can  become 
an  object  of  faith  in  one  age  of  the  Church's  history,  and  then. 
*  1  Timothy  iii.  15. 
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at  a  later  period  become  an  open  question.  Such  a  supposition 
is  destructive  of  Christianity  itself,  considered  as  a  superna 
tural  fact.  The  Christian  creed  may  go  on;  but  it  never  can 
go  back.  For  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  the  Church  step  by  step 
into  all  truth.  But  He  never  has  occasion  to  pause  and  revise 
past  errors ;  for  He  is  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

It  is  therefore  sufficiently  plain  that  the  Church  cannot  be 
made  up  of  a  collection  of  communities,  each  professing  dis 
tinct  creeds,  and  only  united  together  by  voluntary  intercom 
munion.     There  may  be  a  federation  of  states,  with  differing 
religious  profession.      The  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  of 
Switzerland  may  unite  together  in  a  common  republic.     For 
earthly  governments  do  not  constitute  themselves  to  be  Apostles 
of  truth,  but  for  some  earthly  and  temporary  end.     So  for  the 
same  reason  Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
or  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts,  Keform  associations,  and  the 
like,  may  include  Catholic,  Jew,  Mahometan,  Protestant,  and 
Greek,  among  tlieir  members.     Faith  is  not  their  assimilating 
and  life-giving  principle.     But  that  the  pillar  and  ground  of 
the  truth, — the  Kingdom  of  truth — should  ever  consist  of  a 
coalition  of  religious  persuasions,  which  profess  contradictory 
creeds,  is  an  absurdity  so  patent,  that  it  is  surprising  how  it 
could  ever  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  sane 
man  of  ordinary  reflection.     If  there  were  not  "one  faith" 
there   could  not  be  "  one   Spirit,"   or  "  one  Body,"   or  "  one 
Baptism"     Nay,  more ;  since  the  object  of  faith  is  the  Reve 
lation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God,  there  could  not 
be  "  one  Lord,"  (C  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,"  and  conse 
quently  there  could  not  be  "  one  liopc  of  our  calling"* 

It  follows  then,  that  in  all  projects  for  the  reunion  of  Chris-  1st  special 

n     i         principle  of 

tendom,  one  principle  must  be  paramount.     The  unity  ot  the  reunion  ^ 
soul  of  the  Church  must  be  preserved.     In  a  word  there  must  the  Church 
be  perfect  and  complete  unanimity  in  the  profession  of  one  preserved, 
faith.      Truth  must  come  first ;  peace  and  concord  afterwards. 
To  propose  any  other  plan,  would  be  to  attempt  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  on  the  pretence  of  consolidating 
it.    Whatever  has  been  once  received  as  an  article  of  the  faith 
by  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  must  necessarily  be  included 

*  Ephes.  iv.  4—6. 
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in  the  common  confession.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
undo  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  turn  dogmas  back 
again  into  open  questions ;  in  order  that  the  different  portions 
of  the  projected  Ecclesiastical  confederation  might  be  able  to 
retain  their  respective  ideas,  and  to  hold  contradictory  conclu 
sions  on  a  mystery  that  had  been  already  denned. 
Butthi3  And  here  at  once  an  insuperable  difficulty  presents  itself. 

principle  at  x 

once  throws    ^e  are  not  at  present  intending  to  refer  to  any  difficulties, 

an  invincible  ±  ^  ... 

obstacle  in      especially  besetting  the  reunion  of  Anglicanism  with  the  Ca- 
federaire-      tholic  Roman  Church.     We  shall  have  time  enough  for  this. 

union. 

when  we  proceed  to  the  application  of  our  general  and  specific 
principles.  The  difficulty,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
besets  the  project  of  the  Unionists,  upon  any  conceiveable 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  considered  as  a 
visible  and  divinely  instituted  Teacher  of  the  Truth,  and 
consequently  infallible  in  its  teaching.  Every  religious  com 
munion,  that  claims  to  be  the  Church  of  Christ  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  declares  itself  also,  by  virtue  of  that  claim,  to  be 
infallible.  Its  symbol  therefore  or  confession  of  faith  is  the 
Revelation  of  God,  and  infallibly  true.  And,  for  this  reason 
it  requires  from  its  members  unquestioning  faith  in  that  con 
fession.  If  these  several  confessions  differ  from,  and  are  even 
opposed  to,  each  other,  you  have  no  starting-point  for  your 
efforts.  An  insurmountable  obstacle  meets  you  at  the  very 
outset.  For  of  these  several  confessions,  which  is  to  give 
way  ?  There  can  be  but  one  true.  The  rest  must  be  aban 
doned;  at  least  if  the  unity  of  the  faith  is  to  be  preserved. 
But  the  societies  that  consent  to  give  up  their  own  profession, 
and  adopt  another  and  contrary  creed,  acknowledge;'  by  the 
very  act,  that  they  are  not,  and  consequently  never  were,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ ; — not  even  a  part  of  Her.  For  they 
virtually  admit  not  only  that  they  have  not  the  gift  of  infalli 
bility,  but  also  that  they  have  been  teaching  error  in  the  place 
of  truth.  Their  plan  of  union  therefore  is  changed  into  a 
confession  of  heresy  and  schism,  and  an  act  of  simple  submis 
sion  to  the  true  Church. 

The  Anglican       But  an  Anglican  of  the  more  advanced  school  would  not  be 

the  difficulty,  inclined  to  accept  at  first  our  conclusion.    He  fancies  he  sees  his 

way  out  of  the  difficulty.   And  his  peculiar  theory  gives  him  his 
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great  key  to  the  solution.  He  says  in  effect,  —  fe  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  composed  of  three  Branch  Churches  at  least  ;  —  per 
haps  of  more.  The  gift  of  infallibility  is  with  the  whole  Church  ; 
not  with  any  particular  part  or  section  of  it.  Nothing  but  an 
CEcumenical  Council  therefore,  which  should  represent  all  these 
branches,  could  infallibly  define  an  article  of  faith.  But  such 
a  Council  is  for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
intercommunion,  a  moral  impossibility.  Nor  has  there  been 
such  a  thing  since  the  rupture  between  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches.  Consequently  we  cannot  attribute  infallibility  to 
any  definitions  made  by  particular  Churches  since  that  time. 
If  so,  why  should  we  not  all  start  fresh,  and  take  up  the  broken 
thread  of  tradition  ;  —  say  from  the  sixth  CEcumenical  Council, 
the  third  of  Constantinople  ?  Whatever  has  been  done  since 
that  time,  is  only  the  expression  of  opinions  dominant  in  partial 
sections  of  the  Church.  Particular  Churches  may  err,  and 
have  erred.  We  have  all  erred  in  some  points.  There  have 
been  errors  of  excess  ;  errors  of  defect.  Let  us  make  a  com 
mon  confession  of  our  shortcomings  ;  approach  one  another  in 
a  spirit  of  brotherly  affection  ;  and  make  one  general  creed, 
after  due  deliberation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the  several 


Now  this  theory  may  strike  the  reader  at  first  sight  to  be  it  is  not  ad- 
very  beautiful  and  very  plausible.  The  humility  that  charac 
terizes  it,  wins  us  to  its  side.  And  acts  of  real  humiliation  are 
indeed  heavenly  and  noble,  when  they  concern  ourselves  and 
our  own  failings,  or  those  of  that  fallen  nature,  which  we  in 
herit.  But  they  are  by  no  means  desirable,  when  they  are, 
as  it  were,  made  in  the  name  of  God,  and  refer  to  His  work 
ings.  Yet  surely  the  life  and  the  corporate  acts  of  the  Church 
are  Divine.  And  to  say  that  the  Church  has  practically  ceased 
to  be  infallible  for  twelve  centuries  out  of  eighteen,  is  to  say 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  failed  in  His  Mission,  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  lifetime  of  that  Church,  Which  he  was  by  Divine 
promise  to  lead  into  all  truth.  It  is  to  say,  that  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  Her  existence,  She  has  not  been  the  Kingdom 
of  Truth  •  and  that  after  the  first  fervour  of  the  new  religion 
was  over,  the  gates  of  hell,  or  in  other  words,  the  rulers  and 
princes  of  hell,  began  to  prevail  against  the  Church,  contrary 
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to  Christ's  express  promise ;  and  have  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since,  even  to  this  hour.  With  such  an  act  of  humility  we  have 
no  sympathy. 

But  the  theory  in  question  not  only  visits  the  Church 
of  God  with  a  chronic  dumbness.  It  not  only  reduces  Her  to 
sheer  inanity  for  twelve  hundred  years.  It  asserts  something 
more ;  though  one  would  have  thought  that  this  was  enough. 
It  fastens  on  Her  sins  of  commission,  as  well  as  sins  of 
omission.  It  is  not,  that  She  has  contented  Herself  with  never 
uttering  Her  infallible  voice  during  all  these  centuries,  and 
contentedly  looking  on  with  folded  arms,  while  Her  children 
were  in  the  throes  of  childbirth,  and  could  not  bring  forth  the 
truth.  She  has  been  practically  teaching,  for  that  period  of 
time,  errors  in  faith.  For  She  has  been  really  teaching, 
so  far  as  She  has  taught  at  all,  what  the  several  branches 
which  compose  Her,  have  been  teaching.  But  they  have  all 
erred ;  and  consequently  Her  teaching  is  partially  made  up  of 
a  combination  of  all  their  errors.  In  the  sixth  century  She  re 
ceived  a  creed.  That,  they  say,  She  has  preserved.  But  ever 
since  that  time,  whenever  new  heresies  or  the  disputes  of  Her 
schools  have  mooted  fresh  questions  in  matters  of  dogma  or 
moral,  Her  decisions  have  had  no  authority,  could  exact  110 
submission,  and  have  repeatedly  sanctioned  error.  What  an 
enviable  picture  is  this,  forsooth,  of  the  Immaculate  Spouse 
of  Jesus  Christ; — a  decrepit,  worn-out  institution,  dying  of 
atrophy ;  with  limbs  dissevered  from  the  trunk,  and  no  per 
ceptible  pulse  of  life  !  If  such  be  the  true  account  of  things, 
the  proposed  plan  is  not  one  of  reunion.  It  is  a  re-creation. 
We  have  undertaken  the  task — which  is,  perhaps,  afbmowhat 
too  much  for  us — of  creating  a  new  soul  for  a  dead  body,  and 
remedying,  by  our  own  ingenuity,  what  we  virtually  own  to 
have  been  a  Divine  failure.  And  so  we  have  arrived,  only  by 
another  route,  at  Bunsen's  Church  of  the  Future.  And  the 
logic  of  natural  philosophy  forces  us  to  own,  that,  if  this 
hypothesis  be  true,  Christianity  is  but  another  form  of  human 
philosophy. 

It  is,  then,  specifically  necessary,  that  any  concerted  arrange 
ment  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  should  make  certain 
provision  for  the  complete  unity  of  the  Faith.  But  this  is  not 
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enough.  Not  only  must  the  soul  of  the  Church  be  one,  but 
Her  body  must  likewise  be  preserved  in  the  unity  of  itsprimi- 
tivo  constitution.  The  whole  plan  of  its  organization  was 
sketched  out  by  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  and  no  man  or  body  of 
men  has  received  authority  to  alter  God's  design.  He  appointed 
Her  hierarchy  in  its  diversity  of  grades:  "Ho"  (i.e.  Jesus 
Christ)  "gave  some  Apostles,  and  some  Prophets,  and  other 
some  Evangelists,  and  other  some  Pastors  and  Doctors 
for  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  until  we  all  meet  into  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man"*  And  again,  "  But  now  God  hath  set  the 
members,  every  one  of  them,  in  the  Body,  as  it  hath  pleased 
Him."-\-  He  arranged  the  specific  nature  of  the  Church's 
government.  Whether  He  intended  it  to  be  aristocratical,  as 
Greeks  and  Anglicans  assert ;  or  democratic,  as  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists  maintain ;  or  monarchical,  as  the  Catholic  Church 
believes,  is  not  to  our  present  purpose.  He,  at  all  events, 
arranged  it  in  one  or  other  of  these  three  ways ;  and  which 
ever  Ho  elected,  that  -one  we  must  stand  by.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  certain,  that  He  did  not  make  His  Church  to  consist 
of  a  federation  of  bodies  politic,  partly  regal,  partly  oligarchic, 
and  in  part  republican.  And,  therefore,  we  cannot  reconstitute 
it  in  such  fashion.  If  we  do,  we  are  not  perfecting  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  but  we  are  forming  a  new  religious  society 
out  of  our  own  heads. 

And  we  are  thus  naturally  led  onward  to  another  thought.  3rd  special 

.         .  .  .  principle. 

For  there  is  a  special  organization,  which  pertains  in  part  to  The  sacra- 
the  soul,  in  part  to  the  body,  of  the  Church.  We  allude  to  fJJ**1*^ 
Her  sacramental  system,  by  means  of  which  grace  flows  from 
the  Head  through  the  hierarchy  to  each  member.  It  is  tact- 
sufficiently  plain,  how  it  may  be  said  to  belong  both  to  the 
Soul  and  to  the  body.  For  a  Sacrament  is  a  visible  sign  of 
invisible  grace.  And  it  is  ministered  by  a  visible  priesthood, 
endowed  with  a  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction  to  this  end. 
The  visible  sign  and  the  visible  priesthood  belong  to  the  Body; 
the  invisible  grace,  and  the  spiritual  power,  to  the  Soul  of  the 
Church.  The  object  and  operation  of  these  Sacraments  can  be 

*  Ephes.  iv.  11—13.  f  1  Cor.  xii.  18. 
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but  ill  understood,  unless  we  resume  our  observations  on 
the  nature  of  the  Church's  constitution,  where  we  left  off. 
For  we  were  considering  Her  then  as  the  Divinely  appointed 
Doctor  of  the  nations.  But  She  is  something  more  than  this. 
She  is  their  Mother,  their  Educator,  and  their  Guide  to  heaven. 
These  offices  are  all  included  in  Christ's  parting  commission  : 
"  Going  therefore,  malte  disciples  (juaflrjrEucrarf)  of  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all  tilings,  whatsoever 
I  have  commanded  you".*  By  baptism  She  brings  them  forth 
to  the  life  of  grace  ;  She  then  henceforward  trains  and  educates 
them  ;  forming  them  as  disciples  in  truth,  teaching  them  the 
observance  of  the  Divine  law,  and  so  conducting  them  on  the 
road  to  heaven. 

The  whole  life  of  a  member  of  the  Church  is  supernatural 
from  first  to  last.  S.  Paul  describes  it,  where  he  says,  "And 
(the  life)  that  I  live  now  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  delivered  Himself  for  me"-\~ 
He  cannot  make  an  act  of  Divine  faith  without  grace.  And 
he  cannot  begin  to  move  towards  his  supernatural  end,  till  he 
has  been  raised  to  the  supernatural  order  by  the  restoration  of 
that  sanctifying  grace,  which  we  all  had  lost  in  Adam.  This  he 
receives  in  baptism,  together  with  the  theological  habits  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  which  are  then  infused  into  his  soul. 
In  baptism,  therefore,  he  is  born  again; — born  to  the  life  of 
grace.  And  thus  the  Church  in  baptism  begets  him,  as  a 
spiritual  mother,  to  God.  But  Her  work  only  begins  there. 
He  has  not  had  restored  to  him  the  gift  of  integrity^  which 
our  first  parents  had  received,  and  by  which  the  passions  were 
made  entirely  subject  to  the  will  and  reason.  He  is  still 
subject  to  the  assaults  of  concupiscence ;  and  His  life  is  filled 
with  temptations,  arising  from  within  and  from  without.  The 
Church  has  to  teach  him  the  Divine  law.  But  this  is  not 
enough.  For  knowledge  is  one  thing,  and  practical  obedience 
is  another.  She  must  supply  him  with  supernatural  strength, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  easily  able,  provided  that  he  co-operates 
by  his  free  will,  to  practise  what  he  knows.  And  for  this 
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purpose  seven  Sacraments  have  been  instituted  in  the  Church. 
For  the  hierarchy  or  priesthood  must  first  receive  power  from 
on  high,  before  it  can  confer  the  grace  of  Christ.  And  to  this 
end  our  Blessed  Lord  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders. 
The  priesthood,  thus  empowered,  incorporates  men  into  the 
Church,  by  creating  in  their  souls  spiritual  life.  And  for  this 
purpose,  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  was  appointed.  But  to  the 
end  that  life  may  be  preserved,  it  is  necessary  to  feed  it  con 
tinually.  And,  therefore,  our  Lord  Christ,  out  of  His  exceeding 
love,  instituted  that  Queen  of  Sacraments,  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
in  which  He  feeds  our  souls  to  eternal  life  with  His  own  Body 
and  Blood.  Again,  we  have  hardly  arrived  at  the  age  when  we 
are  able  to  exercise  our  free  will,  ere  we  find  ourselves  exposed 
to  fierce  conflict  with  the  invisible  enemies  of  our  soul,  and 
with  our  own  nature.  We  need  strength, — the  strength  of 
men.  For  if  we  were  left  to  our  own  weakness,  we  should  be 
morally  sure  to  lose  the  life  of  grace,  on  the  first  onslaught  of 
temptation.  Accordingly  there  is  another  Sacrament  in  the 
Church  for  our  necessity, — the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation,  in 
which  we  receive  the  strengthening  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  order  that  we  may  by  able  manfully  to  confess  the  faith  of 
Christ  crucified,  in  thought,  word,  and  daily  practice.  But 
alas  !  spite  of  all  these  aids  and  appliances  of  grace,  man's 
heart  is  inconstant,  and  his  nature  frail  even  though  re 
generate.  He  often  falls  into  mortal  sin,  and  the  life  of  God 
is  destroyed  within  him.  And  unless  there  should  be  some 
means  for  raising  him  from  the  dead,  he  must  be  lost  for  ever. 
Those  means  are  provided  for  him  in  the  blessed  Sacrament 
of  Penance,  by  which  his  polluted  soul  is  washed  clean  once 
more  from  the  stains  of  sin  in  the  Blood  of  Jesus.  There  are 
besides  two  special  epochs  of  his  life,  when  he  is  in  peculiar 
danger,  incurs  unusual  responsibility,  and,  in  consequence, 
stands  in  need  of  special  assistance.  The  one  is  his  marriage ; 
— a  time  of  special  danger  and  of  new  and  most  momentous 
duties.  He  receives,  therefore,  by  God's  appointment,  corre 
sponding  graces  in  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony.  The  other 
epoch  is  that  of  his  death-bed.  All  the  powers  of  hell  then 
try  their  worst.  For  it  is  their  last  chance.  The  fears  of 
death  and  judgement  press  heavily  on  his  soul.  At  that  su- 
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preme  hour  the  Church  comes  to  his  side  with  Her  Sacrament 
of  Extreme  Unction,  and  anoints  him,  as  Her  athlete,  for  his 
last  struggle ;  and  purifies  his  soul  from  the  remains  of  sin. 
"  Wisdom  hath  built  Herself  a  house  ;  Slie  hath  heivn  Her  out 
seven  pillars."*  It  is  by  these  seven  fountains  of  grace,  that 
the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  augmented,  perfected,  led 
onward  to  Its  final  consummation.  They  give  to  It  Its  power 
of  growth.  They  are  seven  arteries,  through  which  the  life- 
blood  flows  from  The  Church/ s  Heart,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  every  member.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  changed,  or 
their  number  diminished ;  because  their  change  would  alter 
the  whole  organization,  and  destroy  the  life  of  the  Body.  It 
follows  also,  that  so  far  as  they  partially  form  the  material 
object  of  faith,  they  can  admit  of  no  alteration.  In  a  word, 
the  doctrine  of  the  seven  Sacraments  must  be  preserved  intact. 
And  thus  we  have  obtained  three  more  principles,  the  most 
prominent  of  their  kind,  which  must  necessarily  inform  every 
serious  proposal  for  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  The  unity 
of  the  Church's  soul,  (which  is  Her  profession  of  faith),  the 
unity  of  Her  Body,  and  the  integrity  of  Her  sacramental  sys 
tem,  must  one  and  all  be  religiously  preserved. 
We  must  But  we  have  yet  one  more  point  to  urge,  before  we  con- 

also  preserve  r 

the  central      elude  this  general  and  as  it  were  theoretic  consideration  of 

authority,  as  3 

tuteItitnBti"  our  subject.  ^n  a^  political  governments,  nay  in  all  societies 
of  men,  there  is  a  central  power,  which  is  the  source  of 
jurisdiction,  and  the  focus  of  its  organization.  It  therefore 
appertains  to  the  essential  constitution  of  the  body.  And 
the  reason  why  we  have  not  included  it  under  that  division 
of  our  subject  is,  that  it  has  an  individual  and  paramount 
importance  peculiar  to  itself,  and  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the 
differences  between  the  Greek  Church  and  Anglican  Commu 
nion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the 
other.  Some  Anglicans  are  free  to  admit,  that  if  the  doctrine 
of  Papal  Supremacy  should  be  proved  to  be  true,  the  whole  ques 
tion  between  us  is  practically  settled.  They  would  have  nothing 
for  it  but  to  submit  at  once  to  a  supreme  authority  of  Divine 
institution  in  the  Church.  Now  it  is  manifestly  not  to  our 
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purpose  here  to  bring  forward  the  old  proofs,  so  often  re 
peated,  which  establish  its  claim  to  be  a  dogma  of  Scripture 
and  of  Apostolical  tradition; — that  is,  of  the  written  and 
unwritten  word  of  God.  Indeed  we  do  not  want  to  intro 
duce  this  vexed  question  at  all  into  our  present  examination. 
For  we  have  throughout  been  endeavouring  to  expose  certain 
principles,  which  the  Anglicans,  with  whom  we  are  concerned, 
would  be  inclined  to  admit  equally  with  ourselves.  All  we 
maintain  then  at  present  is  this.  There  must  be  some  central 
authority,  some  supreme  source  of  jurisdiction,  some  court  of 
ultimate  appeal,  some  legislative  and  executive  head, — of  what 
ever  kind  it  may  be — in  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  if  legiti 
mately  established  over  Her,  it  must  be  of  Divine  Institution. 
We  do  not  define  what  it  is.  We  do  not  say  that  it  exists  in 
a  Pontiff,  or  in  a  Council  of  Patriarchs,  or  in  an  CEcumenical 
Council.  But  a  headship  of  some  sort  there  must  be.  For  a 
human  society  cannot  be  truly  one  visible  body,  unless  it 
have  a  central  authority.  And  since  Christ  founded  His  own 
Church,  and  prescribed  Its  details,  that  authority  must  be  of 
Divine  Institution.  Therefore  we  cannot  on  any  account 
alter  it.  If  it  be  the  Pope  after  all,  the  Pope  it  still  must 
be.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be  an  CEcumenical  Council;  to 
that  we  must  all  perforce  return.  For  the  Papal  rule  would 
in  that  case  be  a  mere  human  usurpation,  contrary  to  the  will 
of  Christ. 

What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  there  is  no  room  for  princi 
ples  of  accommodation  here.  We  cannot  patch  up  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Church  in  our  schemes  of  reunion. 
We  dare  not  attempt  to  do  with  the  Church,  what  English 
diplomacy  has  done  for  Belgium  and  Italy.  We  cannot 
combine  the  democracy  of  Calvinism  and  English  dissent  into 
a  House  of  Commons,  make  of  Episcopal  synods  a  House  of 
Lords,  and  turn  the  Pope  into  a  sort  of  constitutional  sove 
reign,  who  shall  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  Church's  solemni 
ties,  and  represent  its  official  dignity,  but  shall  only  rule  and 
legislate  by  responsible  Cardinals,  and  clerical  acts  of  Parlia 
ment.  The  idea  may  be  a  very  pretty  one ;  and  might  suit 
the  theories  of  religious  neologists.  But  it  cannot  be  done. 
It  may  be  a  very  perfect  form  of  government  in  its  own  line. 
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These  priu- 


But  it  is  human,  not  Divine.  Christ  has  established,  as  He 
thought  best,  a  Central  Power  in  His  Church.  And  it  has 
succeeded  for  eighteen  centuries.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
imagine  that  it  will  not  succeed  for  eighteen  centuries  more, 
if  the  world  last  so  long.  Any  how  we  cannot  be  allowed  to 
experimentalize  on  a  gift  of  God.  We  can  accept,  or  reject 
it.  But  if  we  accept  it,  we  must  accept  it  as  a  whole.  And 
our  scheme  of  reunion  must  therefore  be,  as  we  before  said, 
conservative,  not  reformatory. 

We  have  been  heretofore  occupied  in  drawing  out  certain 
principles,  on  which  we  must  proceed  in  our  efforts  to  accom 
plish  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  We  have  been  at  pains  to 
limit  ourselves  to  such  broad  and  self-evident  propositions, 
as  would  be  accepted  by  the  Anglicans,  with  whom  we  are 
concerned,  as  readily  and  as  unhesitatingly  as  by  ourselves. 
We  have  elicited  them  from  those  known  properties  of  the 
Church,  which  they  acknowledge,  no  less  than  Catholics.  But 
what  has  been  our  object  or  intention  ?  Have  we  been  con 
structing  the  premisses  of  a  practical  syllogism  ?  If  so,  what  is 
the  conclusion  which  we  are  about  to  deduce  from  them  ?  Or 
is  it  that  we  have  been  merely  laying  down  certain  general 
laws  for  the  direction  of  the  Unionist  movement,  undeniable 
in  themselves,  but  too  vague  to  be  of  much  service  ? 

We  answer  by  acknowledging  at  once  that  we  have  been 
establishing  certain  premisses  ;  and  that  we  are  about  to  draw 
a  Practical  conclusion  from  them.  And  the  conclusion  which 
WG  deduce  is  this  ;  that  all  other  schemes  of  reunion  must, 
fr°m  ^ne  nature  of  things,  be  abortive,  —  cannot  possibly  suc- 
ceedj  —  save  that  of  corporate  or  individual  submission  of  the 
Greek  and  Anglican  Communions  to  the  Catholic  and  Roman 
Church.  The  proof  for  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion  will 
appear  in  the  application  of  the  principles  contained  in  our 
premiss,  to  the  actual  condition  of  those  Christian  Societies, 
which  are  to  form  the  constituents  of  the  supposed  union. 

Now  it  is  evident,  to  begin  from  the  very  beginning,  that 
in  order  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Greek  and 
Anglican  Communions,  may  be  able  to  agree  to  a  restora 
tion  of  Church  Unity,  they  must  first  be  agreed  about  the 
nature  of  that  Unity.  We  must  first  know  our  object  ;  and 
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then  wo  shall  be  able  to  tend  towards  it.  Agreement  there 
fore  of  tendency  presupposes  agreement  of  idea.  If  one  of 
the  parties  concerned  understands  by  Church  unity  one  thing, 
and  another  another,  we  shall  not  be  conspiring  towards  the 
attainment  of  one  object,  but  separately  pursuing  two  objects,, 
divergent  from  each  other. 

This  then  has  been  one  of  the  actuating  motives,  which  The  first 
have  induced  us  to  select  for  the  subject  of  the  first  of  our  to  what 
three  Essays,  tlte  Unity  of  the  Church.  We  want  Anglicans  is, introduces 
to  know  and  thoroughly  to  realize,  what  is  the  Catholic 
doctrine  concerning  this  most  momentous  subject.  We  have 
proffered  them  our  proofs  and  arguments,  drawn  from 
Scripture  and  tradition,  for  its  truth.  And  we  have  shown  that, 
if  that  doctrine  be  true,  the  English  Establishment  is  at  once 
heretical  and  schismatical,  and  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be 
considered  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  are  not 
concerned,  in  this  Introduction,  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Catholic  doctrine  be  right  or  wrong.  What  we  are  urging 
is  this.  On  the  very  threshold  of  our  unionist  conference,  we 
have  arrived  at  an  irreconcilable  difference.  We  maintain  one 
doctrine  of  Church  unity;  the  Anglican  professes  another, 
which  is  essentially  different.  This  is  sufficiently  plain  from 
the  analysis  of  Dr.  Pusey's  theory,  which  we  have  given  in 
the  next  Essay.  If  there  is  any  one  who  can  supply  us  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  Anglican  theory,  it  is  surely  he.  His 
"Eirenicon."'  has  given,  it  would  seem,  a  widespread  popu 
larity  to  the  idea  of  reunion.  And  in  it  he  has  been  sufficiently 
consequent  with  his  professed  aim; — to  reveal  to  the  reader  the 
sort  of  Unity,  which  he  conceives  the  Church  to  possess.  But 
his  view,  whatever  its  other  merits  may  be,  essentially  differs 
from  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  rests  in  a  unity 
of  nature ;  we  in  a  unity  of  will.  He  makes  it  to  consist 
essentially  and  formally  in  a  physical  union  of  the  individual 
soul  with  God  by  means  of  sacramental  grace,  and  in  the 
general  meeting  together  of  all  in  this  supernatural  conjunction 
with  the  Head.  It  is  therefore  in  his  eyes  chiefly  personal, 
wholly  invisible,  in  its  essence.  We  say  that  it  essentially 
consists  in  the  unity  of  profession  of  one  faith,  and  in  the 
visible  union  and  conjunction  of  all  the  members  and  parts  in 
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a  Divinely  appointed  organization.  lie  says  that  visible  in 
tercommunion  is  a  complement,  a  perfection,  not  an  essential 
property ;  and  that  therefore  the  Church  can  be  one,  although 
all  Her  members  are  dislocated,  or  rather  entirely  disjoined. 
We  say  that  such  an  idea  is  simply  monstrous ; — that  inter 
communion  of  Her  several  particular  Churches  is  essential  to 
the  unity  of  the  Church ; — that  when  a  limb  is  severed  from 
the  body,  it  ceases  to  live,  and  belongs  no  more  to  the  body ; — 
and  that  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  that  unity 
should  be  a  distinctive  note  of  the  Church.  For  what  is 
invisible  cannot  be  known;  and  itself  unknown,  cannot  pos 
sibly  help  to  the  knowledge  of  something  else.  Now  which 
ever  view  may  be  right,  this  at  all  events  is  certain.  Until 
the  point  is  settled,  we  have  no  common  ground,  on  which  we 
may  meet  to  consider  about  terms  of  reunion.  Our  respective 
starting  points  are  distinctly  antagonistic. 

^e  nave  sa^  *nat  the  principles  of  reunion  must  be  super- 
general  prm.  natural.  They  should  not  savour  of  worldly  wisdom,  or  of 
the  diplomacy  of  statesmen.  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  "  Eirenicon," 
alludes  to  peculiar  dangers  threatening  the  Catholic  Church; — 
apart  from  those  which  affect  all,  who  profess  the  Name  of 
Christ.  He  then  draws  a  very  highly  coloured  picture  of  the 
English  Establishment ;  of  the  growth  of  its  supposed  life ; 
and  takes  pains  to  add,  that  such  a  religious  society  cannot  be 
despised.  After  this  he  leaves  Catholics  to  draw  the  con- 
. elusion;  which,  unless  we  grievously  mistake  Dr.  Pusey's 
meaning,  would  be  nearly  as  follows.  The  Roman  Church  is  in 
danger; — full  of  internal  elements  of  declension; — hardly 
pressed  by  political  enemies.  The  English  Establishment  is  full 
of  life  and  vigour ; — has  all  the  prestige  of  a  great  nation  in  its 
favour ; — and  might  be  easily  induced  to  join  in  communion 
with  Rome;  if  the  latter  would  only  be  a  little  accommodating, 
and  would  consent  to  tone  down  Her  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV., 
so  as  to  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  Primitive  teaching 
and  temper  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  Homilies,  and  Prayer- 
book.  Why  then  should  liot  reunion  be  effected  in  this  way; 
which  would  of  course  strengthen  the  Anglican  body,  but 
from  which  Rome  would  derive  the  most  advantage.  For  She 
v/ould  receive  a  large  addition  of  internal  vigour ;  and  would 
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conciliate  sympathy  in  England  for  Her  efforts  to  maintain  Her 
temporal  power  ? 

Now  the  aforesaid  internal  dangers  and  elements  of  declen 
sion  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  a  mere  dream  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
fevered  imagination.  There  never  was  a  time  perhaps  in  Her 
history,  when  She  was  so  internally  strong, — so  full  of  life,  so 
free  from  dissensions, — as  She  is  at  present.  But  we  quite  agree 
with  him  about  the  gravity  of  those  dangers,  which  threaten 
Her  from  without ;  and  menace  Her  in  Her  Divinely-appointed 
Centre.  There  have  been  greater  and  more  imminent  dangers 
of  the  same  sort  before.  The  world,  it  is  true,  has  suffered; 
but  the  Church  has  triumphed.  Pius  VII.  was  hurried  off 
from  Rome  into  captivity.  But  he,  who  laid  his  hands  upon 
him,  paid  the  penalty.  The  Pope,  after  a  time,  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  Vatican ;  and  the  French  Emperor  died  a  con 
quered  captive  on  the  distant  rock  of  S.  Helena.  Probably 
too  a  chastisement  yet  more  signal  may  be  awaiting  those 
missioners  of  revolution,  who  have  banded  together,  under  the 
darkness  of  an  oath,  to  overthrow  all  the  thrones  and  altars  of 
Europe.  But  it  may  be  that  they  shall  succeed  for  a  while. 
The  event  is  in  other  hands  than  ours.  Yet  if  the  Pope  knew 
for  certain,  that,  in  God's  wise  providence,  the  history  of  the 
Primitive  Church  was  about  to  be  repeated ; — that  he  and  his 
Cardinals  should  be  obliged  to  hide  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth; — that  an  infidelity,  worse  than  Paganism  itself, 
should  for  a  time  hold  supreme  sway  in  the  great  capital  of 
Christendom; — and  if  he  knew  that  by  a  timely  compro 
mise  with  Anglicanism,  he  could  secure  the  help  of  England, 
and  save  himself  and  the  Church  from  all  these  temporal 
evils ; — Dr.  Pusey's  hope  would  be  vain.  For  his  Holiness 
would  never  do  what  the  Oxford  Professor  means,  where 
he  says,  "  With  this  hope,  I  looked  at  the  storms  which  have 
been  gathering  around  the  Roman  Church,  if  so  be  she  might, 
when  imperilled,  be  ivilling  to  return  to  the  relative  position 
ivhich  she  occupied  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,"*  that  is, 
as  Dr.  Pusey  wishes  his  readers  to  understand,  that  the  Pope 
might  be  willing  to  abdicate  his  Supremacy,  and  content 
himself  with  that  mere  primacy  of  honour,  which  Protestants 

*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  236. 
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have  falsely  fastened  on  the  Primitive  Church.  He  would  not  do 
it,  if  he  could  gain  the  whole  of  England,, — nay,,  the  whole  of 
the  world  that  is  not  yet  Catholic, — to  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Neither  menaces  nor  promises  will  ever  induce  him  to  yield 
the  smallest  particle  of  the  sacred  Deposit,  which  has  been 
committed  to  his  care.  The  reason  is  simple.  Great  and 
untiring  as  is  his  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  out 
of  the  Church; — much  as  he  might  possibly  be  induced  to  do 
by  way  of  smoothing  difficulties,  and  of  facilitating  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  to  his  father's  home  ; — yet  his  motives  and  prin 
ciple  of  action,  as  the  one  appointed  Shepherd  of  the  flock  of 
Christ,  are  wholly  supernatural.  Not  all  the  powers  of  earth 
or  of  hell  would  ever  force  him  to  betray  his  trust,  by  toning 
down  the  sharp  outline  of  the  Church's  creed,  or  modifying 
Her  Divinely  appointed  organization.  If  in  his  hour  of 
visible  weakness,  he  could  boldly  withstand  the  two  greatest 
monarchies  of  Europe,  confronting  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias 
in  defence  of  his  Polish  children,  and  denouncing  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  whose  soldiers  were  protecting  him ; — 
if,  when  summoned  by  the  voice  of  his  conscience,  he  could,  at 
such  a  time,  condemn  with  plain  severity  the  cherished  axioms 
of  modern  diplomatists  and  statesmen,  and  put  his  foot  upon 
the  boasted  liberalism  of  the  age ; — he  is  not  the  one  to  give 
an  explanation,  which,  as  Dr.  Pusey  means  it,  "  would  be  satis- 
factory  to  the  English  Church;"*  even  though  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  believe  that  "  the  Saxon  mind  is  a  large  element 
in  the  Christian  ~body.3)J\' 

Nay  more.  For  the  reason  that  we  have  stated ; — -because 
his  plan  of  action,  as  visible  Head  of  the  Church,  is  super 
natural  ; — he  can  only  recognize  the  Anglican  Communion  as, 
what  it  is  in  fact,  a  schismatical  and  heretical  body.  There 
are  of  course  multitudes  in  it,  who  are  neither  formal  heretics 
nor  schismatics.  For  they  are  in  good  faith.  But  the  body, 
as  a  religious  society,  is  what  we  have  described  it.  He  must 
look  then  upon  its  return  as  a  mere  act  of  repentant  submis 
sion.  To  allow  of  the  idea  of  two  equal  communions,  with 
independent  rights,,  customs,  and  formularies,  coming  together 
in  solemn  session  to  arrange  a  federal  union  by  mutual  com- 
*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  183.  t  Ibidem. 
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promise,  would  be  to  betray  the  cause  of  Christ.  And  this 
no  Pope  ever  has  done,,  or  ever  will  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  language  of  those 
who  advocate  the  Unionist  movement  in  the  Establishment, 
the  principles  which  Anglicans  profess  are  altogether  contrary. 
We  read  not  long  ago  an  article  in  one  of  their  papers  upon  this 
very  question,  in  which  the  Anglican  communion  was  described 
as,  on  the  whole,  a  proud  branch  of  the  Church,  and  in  which 
all  idea  of  its  returning,  in  a  spirit  of  humble  sorrow,  to  the 
Great  Mother  of  Churches  was  distinctly  repudiated  in  its 
name,  as  an  impossible  hypothesis.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  declaration  is  a  logical  conclusion  from  the  Anglican 
theory.  But  what  we  want  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is 
this ; — that  in  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  such  principles  cannot 
be  supernatural  in  themselves,  because  they  are  based  on  a 
false  Theology.  God  will  never  co-operate  in  a  plan,  which  is 
built  upon  error. 

And  Dr.  Pusey  himself  seems  to  base  his  hopes  of  reunion 
on  the  fears  and  supposed  perils  of  the  Eoman  Church  in  the 
coming  tempest  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  desire  of  the 
English  Establishment  to  strengthen  its  position,  and  to  ac 
quire  an  acknowledged  Ecclesiastical  status,  on  the  other 
hand.  He  takes  care  to  tell  us,  in  his  "  Eirenicon,"  that  in  his 
opinion,  intercommunion  is  not  necessary  to  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church,  but  is  only  an  ornament  and  perfection.  Re 
union  therefore,  according  to  his  theory,  is  rather  an  advantage 
and  convenience,  than  an  obligation; — a  mere  act  of  expedience; 
not  the  remedy  of  a  national  sin.  Nay  more.  So  utterly  un 
conscious  does  he  seem  of  the  real  position  of  his  communion 
in  the  judgement  of  The  Catholic  Church, — so  little  has  he  of 
the  true  character  of  the  peacemaker,  as  it  is  delineated  for  us 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; — that  in  the  very  book,  which  has 
been  consecrated  to  peace  in  its  title-page,  he  has  carelessly 
heaped  together  from  Protestant  sources  long-exploded  accu 
sations  against  the  Eoman  Church,  and  objections,  refuted 
long  ago,  against  Her  teaching.  But  he  has  not  been  content 
with  this.  He  has  filled  up  lacunas  with  hearsay  and  private 
reports ;  which  can  tell  upon  the  credulous,  but  escape  the 
possibility  of  exposure.  For  instance,  "A  friend  of  mine,  in 
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like  manner  'was  ashed  to  pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in.  a  form/' 
ports.  &c.  (p.  108,  note  1).      Again,   "'These  English  are  but  half 

converts  ! '  was  the  exclamation  of  an  Italian  priest  by  a  devout 
deathbed,"  &c.  (the  same) .  Again;  "  This  system  is,  I  under 
stand,  developing"  (p.  168).  "  In  1841  I  mentioned  a  belief 
said  to  exist  among  the  poorer  people  in  Rome,"  &c.  (the  same). 
"  We  have  been  told  that  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  out 
runs  the  judgement  of  the  priests,"  &c.  (p.  186).  "Cardinal 
Wiseman,  when  consulted  by  one  who  narrated  the  fact  to  me" 
(p.  197).  f{  A  very  eminent  foreign  Divine  of  the  Roman  Com 
munion  allows  (I  am  informed)  that  the  '  materia  of  bread  and 
wine  remains.'  '•  Again,  {C  I  have  seen  this  lately  spoken  of,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  authoritatively,  as  the  annihilation  of  the  an 
cient  Galilean  Church,"  &c.  (p.  256,  note).  C(  One  recently  re 
turned  from  Rome  had  the  impression,"  &c.  (p.  326).  "The 
accurate  writer  who  reported  this  to  me,  observed  in  answer t 
'  This  seems  to  me  to  be  Llamaism'"  (p.  327,  note).  "  It  -was 
currently  said  at  Paris,  that  an  Archbishop  said  to  an  English  ad 
vocate  of  the  new  system,"  &c.  (p.  334).  And  in  a -note,  "  It  conW 
only  be  under  such  strong  conviction  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  said 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  recovering  his  people 
[sic]  at  the  barricades,  '  he  was  a  mere  Gallican.'"  This  last  is 
the  most  unpardonable  item  in  the  weary  list.  For  it  states,  as 
a  matter  of  history,  a  most  improbable  story  about  a  deceased 
Prince  of  the  Church,  (who  cannot  refute  it,)  without  the  most 
distant  mention  of  an  authority  or  voucher  for  its  truth. 

Now,  however  excellent  and  unmixed  Dr.  Pusey's  intentions 
may  have  been,  if  we  look  at  his  book  as  an  objective  fact, 
the  inference,  which  its  perusal  forces  us  to  draw,  does  not 
seem  to  promise  well  for  the  success  of  its  professed  ob 
ject.  People,  when  they  mean  peace,  generally  avoid  dis 
agreeable  references  to  past  misunderstandings.  They  inten 
tionally  steer  clear  of  old  causes  of  dispute,  and  offer  their 
hand.  On  the  contrary  Dr.  Pusey's  title  is  turned  into  a  war- 
cry;  and  his  shake  of  the  hand  at  the  beginning,  like  that  of 
a  prize-fighter,  seems  as  though  it  were  a  mere  form  prelimi 
nary  to  the  battle.  "  The  voice  indeed  is  the  voice  of  Jacob; 
but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau"  He  formally  proposes 
terms  of  reconciliation,  according  to  his  own  idea  of  the  relative 
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position  of  the  two  Communions;  and  their,  by  way  of  smoothing 
the  way,  not  only  fills  more  than  half  his  volume  with  the  effete 
sophisms  of  the  Protestant  controversialists  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  (of  which  modern  criticism  has  learned  to  be 
ashamed;)  but  fills  up  the  nooks  and  corners  with  Parisian 
gossip,  and  the  interesting  communications  of  his  private 
correspondents ;  or  with  calumnies,  which  are  only  at  large, 
because  they  preserve  their  incognito.  "What  he  proposed 
to  himself,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine.  But  any  how,  we  see  no 
supernatural  principle  at  work  in  a  single  page. 

We  may  well  then  have  our  misgivings  about  this  project  of 
reunion.  For  it  violates  the  first  principle  on  which,  as  we 
have  shown,  such  a  project  can  have  hope  of  success.  There  is 
nothing  supernatural  about  it ; — no  self-knowledge,  no  humi 
lity,  no  high  intention,  no  acknowledgement  of  sin,  no  self- 
diffidence. 

But  we  remark,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  principles  on 
which  the  reunion  of  Christendom  can  alone  be  projected  with  general  Pr 
any  cliance  of  success,  must  be  living  principles.  Parchment 
\3iW) — aead  formularies  drawn  out  on  paper, — will  never  do 
for  a  real  engrafting.  The  Arians  received  the  Apostles' 
Creed ; — Anglicans  and  Irvingites  have  received  the  Nicene ; — 
Jansenists  have  ere  now  professed  the  creed  of  Pius  IV.  If  we 
would  have  our  grafting  to  succeed,  the  scion  must  be  full  of 
sap.  And  the  stock  too  must  be  full  of  sap.  But  this  is  not 
all.  There  must  be  a  common  circulation, — an  unity  of  life. 
And  so,  in  like  manner,  two  communities  of  men  can  never 
become  really  one,  unless  they  have  a  common  object; — common 
hopes,  common  interests,  common  habits,  and  common  dis 
positions.  If  this  is  true  in  the  natural  order,  how  much  more 
so  must  it  necessarily  be  in  the  supernatural,  where  the  whole 
life  is  Divine  !  In  such  case  the  unity,  if  unity  there  be  at 
all,  must  be  the  nearest  created  resemblance  to  the  unity  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Grhost.  If  two  religious 
societies,  therefore,  are  to  be  incorporated  into  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  the  respective  members  of  each  must  have  "  but 
one  heart  and  one  soul."  *  Their  practical  spirit  must  be  the 
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same; — their  tendencies  the  same  ; — the  principles  of  their  de 
votion  the  same ; — even  though  the  expression  of  that  devotion 
may  differ  with  differences  of  race  or  national  character. 
Dr.  Pusey's  But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  in  the  Catholic 
pSett  is  di-  and  Roman  Church  against  which  Dr.  Pusey  is  perpetually 
against  the  protesting,  it  is  Her  life  or  practical  spirit.  He  says,  for 
church.  instance,  fc  I  do  alt  not  that  tlie  Roman  Church  and  ourselves 
are  kept  apart  much  more  by  that  vast  practical  system  wJiich 
lies  beyond  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Trent — things  which  are 
taught  with  a  quasi-authority  in  the  lloman  Church, — than  by 
what  is  actually  defined"  (p.  98).  And  again,  "The  Council 
of  Trent  laid  down,  in  many  cases,  what  is  very  far  below  the 
practical  system  encouraged,  at  present,  everywhere  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  taught  in  her  name  and  with  her  authority, 
but  which,  on  being  questioned,  no  Roman  Catholic,  I  believe, 
would  declare  to  lie  de  fide.  And  yet,  take  -not  ourselves  only, 
but  the  general  body  of  Englishmen,  whether  instructed  or  not 
instructed,  it  will  be  of  this  as  yet  undefined  body  of  practical 
belief  they  will  be  thinking  when  they  speak  of.  our  '  reformed ' 
Church,  or  against  becoming  Roman  Catholics3'  (p.  99).  Again, 
' '  80,  then,  it  seems  as  if  the  Roman  Church  must  either  advance 
in  her  theoretical  teaching  or  recede  in  her  practical  teaching.  At 
present  this  sort  of  teach  ing.  is  in  the  advance"  (p.  106).  Again, 
"  The  large  system  as  to  the  B.  V.  [Blessed  Virgin],  of  which  I 
have  given  specimens,  unknown  as  it  was  to  the  Ancient  Church, 
has  a  quasi- authority  in  the  Roman  Church  (at  least  it  is  set 
forth  in  her  name],  moulds,  and  necessarily  must  mould,  a  great 
part  of  the  private  devotions  in  the  Roman  Church.  .  .  .  It 
is  notorious  that  this  system  is  the  great  barrier  and  ground  of 
alienation  of  pious  minds  in  England"  (p.  111).  Again,  "  On 
this  side  there  seems  to  be  no  limits  to  the  extent,  either  of  the 
increase  of  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  subjects 
which  may  be  made  doctrines  of  faith.  .  .  .  The  existence 
of  such  teaching,  spreading  in  the  Church,  is  itself  to  be  a  proof 
that  it  is  true"  (p.  145).  Once  more,  "  We  have  been  often 
told  that  it  ivas  enough  for  any  one  in  the  Roman  Communion 
to  believe  the  Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Bishops  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  especially,  tell  us  of  a  vast  practical 
system,  ivhich  the  Bishops  and  Priests  teach,  and  the  people 
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bflievc,  as  matter  of  faith.  And  this  system  being  taught 
everywhere,  then,  on  the  principle  upon  ivhich  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  affirmed,  it,  too,  might  be,  and  must  be  assumed 
to  be,  of  Divine  tradition,  and  might  be  declared  to  be  matter  of 
saving  faith"  (p.  149). 

Now,  (making  all  due  abatement  for  the  misconceptions  and 
unintentional  exaggerations  of  one  who  sees  the  living  Church 
at  a  distance^  and  through  the  medium  of  his  own  unfortu 
nate  prejudices,)  it  is  precisely  this  practical  system, — this 
universal  conviction,  —  this  development  of  the  Tridentine 
Canons,  as  Dr.  Pusey  means  it, — which  is  the  expression,  or 
rather  actuation  of  the  Church's  present  indwelling  vitality. 
Dead  ideas  alone  can  be  hidden  up  in  manuscript  ;  living 
ideas  grow,  and  show  fruit.  It  is  precisely  in  and  through 
this  vast  practical  system, — in  proportion  as  it  is  universal, — 
that  the  Holy  Grhost  is  working,  directing,  leading  the  mind  of 
the  Church  by  degrees  into  all  the  truth.  Mere  formulas, — 
mere  written  definitions,  by  themselves, — are  bodies  that  either 
have  lost  animation,  or  are  waiting  for  it.  In  the  Church 
they  are  the  expression  of  Her  perfected  consciousness,  on  the 
particular  subject  of  that  revealed  dogma,  about  which  they 
treat.  They  live  in  Her  spirit,  and  grow  with  Her  growth.  Like 
all  things  else  that  have  an  undecaying  life,  they  can  never 
decrease,  but  must  ever  increase.  Christ  grew  in  wisdom 
daily.  So  does  the  Church ; — not  in  mere  appearance,  but  of  a 
truth.  Her  Creed,  therefore,  can  never  shrink  back  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  past,  but  must  ever  enlarge  with  the  on 
ward  future.  For  the  immutable  object  of  faith,  once  for  all 
revealed,  and  contained  in  the  Apostolic  Deposit,  opens  up 
abysses  of  Theologic  truth,  which  it  would  take  countless 
ages  to  fathom.  And  the  Church,  (under  the  infallible  guidance 
of  the  Blessed  Spirit,)  is  ever  occupied  in  evolving  them,  and 
presenting  them,  one  by  one,  explicitly  before  Her  children ; 
who  can  henceforth,  by  virtue  of  Her  authority,  elicit  an  act 
of  faith  concerning  them.  Dr.  Pusey  requires  the  Church  to 
yield  up  this  life, — to  consider  Herself  as  having  been  in  a 
mesmeric  coma  since  the  sixth  (Ecumenical  Council, — in  order 
that  She  may  be  more  easily  cemented,  (in  this  state  of  sus 
pended  animation,)  with  the  Anglican  Communion.  The 
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process  would  be  somewhat  difficult.  But  let  that  pass. 
What  we  want  to  call  attention  to  now,  is  the  fact,  that  a 
Jiving  reunion  of  the  two  bodies  is  impossible,  as  things  are  at 
present.  For  the  actual  life  of  the  Church,  according  to  Dr. 
Pusey's  statement,  is  the  one  ever-recurring,  insuperable  diffi 
culty  of  Anglicans.  So  far  as  they  are  Protestants,  it  is  this 
against  which  they  protest. 

And  now,  if  we  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
reflect  upon  the  practical  spirit  of  the  English  Establishment, 
the  difficulty  augments  a  hundred-fold.  What  that  practical 
spirit  is  in  a  positive  point  of  view,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec 
ture.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  be  liberalizing 
and  Erastian.  But  it  is  so  Protean, — it  shows  itself  with 
such  altered  face  in  its  many  opposite  parties, — that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  it.  We  are  only  stating  an  universally 
admitted  fact,  when  we  define  it  as  a  congeries  of  theological 
and  ethical  contradictions.  But  if  we  consider  that  spirit  in 
a  negative  point  of  view,  we  have  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
seizing  it.  For,  however  the  various  sections  of  the  Establish 
ment  may  differ  among  themseleves,  on  one  point  they  are  all 
agreed.  High  Churchmen  of  all  shapes  and  colours,  Low 
Churchmen,  Establishmentarians,  Broad  Churchmen,  Neolo- 
gizers,  all  unite  in  suspecting,  disliking,  decrying,  the  Roman 
Church.  Protest  against  Her  is  their  one  only  rallying  cry. 
It  is  their  solitary  note  of  union. 

The  life  of  the  two  bodies  is  therefore  distinctly  antago 
nistic.  And  hence  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  that,  upon  no 
living  principles,  is  there  the  most  distant  hope  of  constructing 
the  projected  reunion.  The  only  way  in  which  the  two  could 
be  united  would  be,  by  the  life  of  the  one  supplanting  the 
life  of  the  other,  and  assimilating  to  itself  the  external  and 
foreign  elements,  which  it  begins  to  inform.  But  this  is  sub 
mission  ; — not  the  reunion  for  which  Anglicans  are  agitating. 

But,  again,  we  have  shown  that  the  principles  of  union  must 
be  traditional  or  conservative.  The  Church  cannot  cast  aside 
at  pleasure  the  personality,  which  Christ  gave  Her.  And 
She  is  not  a  mere  philosophy,  or  religious  theory.  She  is  a 
Kingdom, — a  Body  politic.  And  Her  Life  is  written  in  every 
page  of  history.  She  has  been  energizing,  arresting  the 
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attention  of  the  world,  conquering  to  Herself,  in  every  age. 
And  throughout,  there  is  an  unity  of  action,  of  principle,  of 
development, — an  historic  individuality, — in  all  Her  progress. 
She  has  grown,  it  is  true.  Her  members  have  developed. 
Accidental  changes  have  come  over  Her.  But,  notwithstand 
ing  all  this,  no  one  can  mistake  Who  She  is.  It  is  the  same 
Holy  Catholic  Church  in  the  first  centuries,  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  what  She  has  been,  She 
must  be  to  the  end. 

But  what  is  the  Anglican  idea  of  reunion,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  it  from  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon  "  ?  AYhy,  it  is  seriously 
proposed  that  the  Church  should  forget  the  traditions  of  at 
least  a  thousand  years; — nay,  not  forget,  but  disown  them. 
The  Catholic  and  Roman  Church  has  been  professing  all  that 
time,  (as  She  professed  before,)  that  She  was  the  Church  of 
Christ ; — that  all  Christian  bodies,  so  called,  which  were  not 
in  communion  with  Her  were  either  schismatics,  or  heretics, 
or  both; — that  She  was  the  one  infallible  Teacher  of  the 
Faith ; — that  all  jurisdiction  over  the  flock  of  God  flowed  from 
the  Chair  of  Peter; — that  She  was  Supreme  Judge  in  matters 
of  faith  and  morals.  And  She  has  not  only  professed  these 
truths,  but  She  has  unremittingly  acted  upon  them.  She 
has  solemnly  excommunicated  the  schismatical  Greeks.  She 
has  ever  treated  the  Protestant  societies,  (the  Anglican  in 
cluded,)  as  not  only  heretical  and  schismatical,  but  as  having 
no  orders,  and  consequently,  no  priesthood,  no  sacrifice,  no 
altar.  She  has  held  during  that  time  eleven  (Ecumenical 
Councils,  which  She  pronounces  to  be  of  equal  authority  to  the 
preceding  seven.  In  the  last  of  these  She  has  explicitly 
anathematized  Protestant  doctrines,  which  were  embodied  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  were  the  creed  of  the  English  so- 
called  Reformation.  She  has  since  then  defined  as  a  dogma  of 
faith  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  denounced  as  heretics 
those  who  venture  to  disbelieve  it.  All  along  She  has  claimed  to 
Herself  Infallibility,  and  acted  on  the  claim.  And  She  is  now 
summoned  to  undo  all  this,  and  to  retrace  Her  steps.  She  is 
invited  to  make  Her  confession  to  Her  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  children  throughout  the  habitable  globe,  and  to 
say ;  "  I  declared  that  I  was  the  only  Church  of  Christ.  It 
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is  not  true.  I  declared  that  the  Greeks  were  schismatics.  It 
is  not  true.  I  treated  Anglicans  as  a  schismatical  and  here 
tical  body,  and  as  having  no  orders,  no  priesthood.  I  did 
wrong.  They  are  a  Branch  of  the  Church,  and  have  undoubt 
edly  got  the  Apostolical  succession.  I  said  that  there  were 
eighteen  (Ecumenical  Councils.  I  was  wrong.  There  are 
only  seven,  that  are  truly  (Ecumenical,  and  therefore  of  autho 
rity.  I  have  virtually  condemned  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  I 
was  wrong  again.  I  did  not  see  how  conformable  they  were 
to  the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church,  from  which  I  had  de 
parted.  I  have  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary, 
the  Mother  of  God,  to  be  an  article  of  faith.  Again  I  erred. 
The  doctrine,  (I  see  now,  since  I  have  read  the  "  Eirenicon,") 
has  no  foundation  in  antiquity.  I  have  claimed  infallibility.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  I  have  been  acting  under  a 
mistake ;  deciding  upon  matters  of  faith,  when  I  had  no 
business  to  do  so.  Now  I  have  received  a  new  light  upon 
the  matter.  The  Anglican  Church  may  err.  The  Greek 
Church  may  err.  I  too,  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  may  err. 
So  we  may  all  err.  But  make  an  addition  sum  of  our  three 
errors,  Boman,  Greek,  and  Anglican ; — the  product  will  be  an 
Infallible  truth.  I  erred ;  because  I  never  knew  of  the  Branch- 
Church  theory  before.  Pardon  Me,  My  children.  I  have  been 
leading  you,  and  multitudes  before  you,  into  fatal  errors  on  mat 
ters  of  faith.  I  have  been  usurping  for  centuries  a  power,  to 
which  I  had  no  right.  I  have  been  the  cause  of  the  sad 
divisions  in  Christendom  by  My  arrogant  pretensions.  How 
ever  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  wras  in  invincible  ignorance." 

Such  is  the  sort  of  confession,  which  English'  Unionists 
would  invite  the  Church  to  make.  In  fact,  every  word  of  it 
has  been,  more  or  less,  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by  Dr. 
Pusey's  "  Eirenicon."  And  what  is  that  reward,  which  is  to 
tempt  the  Catholic  Church  to  stultify  Herself,  and  to  throw 
away  the  traditions  of  a  millenary  ?  It  is  this  ;  that  She  may 
be  received  into  communion  by — not  the  English  Establish 
ment,  (for  that,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  utterly  impossible,)  but 
by — the  Church-union  ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglican  Communion,  too,  has  its 
personality,  its  place  in  history,  its  traditional  mode  of  action, 
its  peculiar  government^  and  relation  to  those  who  are  without 
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its  pale,  and  to  the  State.  If  it  be  a  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  all  this  is  Divine ;  and  must  be  preserved  inviolate,  at 
whatever  cost.  It  would  of  course  be  ungenerous  to  fasten 
011  it  any  transitory  peculiarities,  which  may  have  arisen  in  its 
midst  from  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  and  which  have  been 
for  the  time  forced  upon  it  by  external  pressure.  Nor  have 
we  any  intention  of  doing  so.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  allow  its  friends  to  err  in  the  other  extreme,  and  to 
relieve  it  of  a  burthen  which  it  has  voluntarily  put  on  its  own 
shoulders.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  have  recourse  to  their 
usual  sophism,  and  to  confound  Anglicanism  since  the  "  Re 
formation/'  with  the  English  Church  before  that  epoch.  Till 
Henry  VIII.  abjured  the  Papal  Supremacy  and  erected  his 
own  on  its  ruins,  the  Church  in  England  was  the  same  in  all 
essential  points,  and  had  the  same  practical  system,  as  the 
Church  in  every  other  country.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  that 
act  of  schism,  and  its  development,  and  final  completion  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  Unionist 
Societies.  For  the  life  of  the  Church  would  have  been,  in  this 
country,  the  same  which  we  find  it  to  be  in  all  Catholic  countries 
at  the  present  day.  The  distinctive  spirit  of  the  Anglican  Com 
munion  dated  from  the  sixteenth  century,  when  first,  (as  we 
affirm,)  it  saw  the  light.  If,  however,  its  partisans  insist  upon 
its  continuity,  and  identify  it  with  the  pre-Reformation  Church, 
our  argument  is  simple.  If  Anglicanism  claims  to  itself  the 
Catholic  life  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  its 
own,  it  has  since  changed  it  for  another  spirit  and  another  tra 
dition,  quite  opposed  to  the  former.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
still  preserved  it,  as  it  was  then,  and  as  it  ever  had  been. 
There  has  been  no  break  in  Her  tradition  or  Her  life.  Let, 
then,  the  former  put  away  from  it  what  is  new,  and  return  to 
what  it  was  before.  But  this  is  submission  ;  not  federal  union. 
It  has  no  right  to  claim  the  old  Church  as  its  ancestress,  and 
yet  to  protest  against  that,  which  alone  united  it  to  Catholic 
life  ; — submission  to  the  Apostolic  Chair. 

We  say  then,  that,  since  the  Reformation,  its  practical 
spirit  has  ever  been  Erastian.  Its  present  supreme  source  of 
jurisdiction  is  the  Queen.  Its  whole  authority  and  discipline 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  It  has  altered  in  many  respects. 
To  this  one  principle  alone  it  has  remained  faithful.  We 
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add,  that  its  general  tone  and  temper  as  regards  dogmatic 
truth  has  been,  even  in  its  palmiest  days,  latitudinarian ; — 
that  it  has  been  constantly  changing  its  ritual  and  formu 
laries  ; — that  its  practical  belief  has  shifted  backwards  and 
forwards,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ; — that  it  has 
never  been  able  to  obtain  a  profession  of  one  faith  from  its 
members ; — that  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  religious  anarchy 
from  its  commencement  until  now ; — and  that  its  only  unity 
is  that  external  conformity,  which  it  preserves  by  virtue  of  its 
establishment,  and  which  the  State  has  enforced  upon  it.  All 
this  is  not  merely  adventitious  to  it.  It  is  its  essential 
characteristic.  If,  therefore,  Anglicanism  be  a  Branch  of 
Christ' s  Church,  this  life  is  of  Divine  institution.  It  cannot 
part  with  it  for  some  other  new  spirit,  without  contradicting 
its  own  claims.  The  Church  must  remain,  as  Christ  insti 
tuted  Her.  She  must  build  any  scheme  of  reunion  with  other 
religious  bodies  on  traditional  and  conservative  principles. 
Yet  how  can  you  amalgamate  two  such  opposite  forms  of  life, 
as  those  which  respectively  animate  the  Catholic  and  Eoman 
Church  on  the  one  hand,  and  Anglicanism  on  the  other  ? 
Mix  oil  with  water,  or  vinegar  with  milk.  It  will  be  a  far 
easier  process,  than  the  attempt  at  reunion,  which  has  been 
proposed. 
Application  But  we  have  shown  in  the  fourth  place,  that  any  such 

of  the  fourth  .  .  .  .          .  , 

general         union  must   be  carried  out   in   a   regular  and   constitutional 

principle. 

manner.  It  must  be  concerted  between  the  respective 
authorities  of  the  two  Communions.  Proposals  from  private 
and  irresponsible  persons  in  either  community  are  unreal  and 
nugatory.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Jansenist  Gallican,  Du  Pin, 
with  two  other  kindred  spirits,  may  so  far  forget  th^ir  position 
as  to  propose  terms  of  union  with  the  English  Communion, 
and  make  free  with  the  Catholic  Creed  according  to  their 
good  pleasure.  How  far  has  union  advanced?  Not  a  step. 
The  Supreme  Pontiff  ignores  the  whole  proceeding.  Indeed, 
his  suspicions  would  be  excited  at  once  by  the  character  of 
its  so-called  Catholic  promoters.  A.nd  till  he  authorizes  it, 
Catholics  would  only  consider  it  as  the  forward  eccentricity  of 
a  clique.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  Dr.  Pusey,  nor  the 
Church  Union  Society,  can  be  recognized  as  representatives 
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of  the  Anglican  Establishment.  What  say  the  Queen's 
ministers,  or  the  Queen's  Privy  Council,  to  the  scheme  ? 
Surely  if  they  practically  decide  for  the  Establishment  in 
questions  of  faith ; — if  that  body  cannot  issue  a  new  prayer,  or 
appoint  a  fast,  or  expunge  a  State  service  from  its  Prayer-book, 
without  State  permission ; — the  Government  of  the  day  would 
not  look  on,  with  arms  folded,  while  a  vital  change  is  being 
effected,  which  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  Royal 
Supremacy  !  And  if  we  suppose  that  the  State  should  con 
tentedly  sleep  through  this  Ecclesiastical  revolution — is 
Convocation  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  What  would  the 
Upper  House  of  Bishops  say  to  the  plan  ?  As  yet  they  have 
not  noticed  it.  Most  certainly  they  have  never  uttered  one 
slightest  word  of  encouragement.  And  there  are  many  of 
them,  we  suspect — probably  the  great  majority — who  would 
be  ready  at  once,  (if  they  believed  in  the  likelihood  of  its 
accomplishment,)  to  doff  their  Prelatical  lawn  and  apron,  and 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  Weigh-house  Chapel.  So  utterly  unhinged 
and  terrified  would  they  be  at  the  National  Apostasy.  And 
then  if  it  ever  reached  the  Lower  House,  and  were  submitted 
to  its  censure,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  electrical  effect 
which  it  would  have  there.  There  would  be  at  once  new 
editions  of  lectures  on  the  Apocalypse ; — solemn  petitions  to 
the  Queen  and  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature ; — indignant 
protests ; — and  a  very  significant  majority  to  wind  up  the 
proceedings, 

A  society  however  respectable, — a  company  of  private  indi 
viduals,  united  by  sympathy  of  ideas, — is  not  the  ordinary 
instrument  of  corporate  confederation.  The  Union  Society 
can  speak  for  itself  alone.  Dr.  Pusey  can  speak  for  himself, 
and,  it  may  be,  for  his  friends.  But  neither  of  them  can  be 
supposed  for  one  moment  to  represent  the  Establishment  as  a 
body.  Nor  can  Mr.  Popoff,  or  Count  Orloff,  or  an  individual 
priest  or  Bishop  in  the  far  East,  be  ever  understood  to  repre 
sent  either  the  Russian  or  the  Greek  Church.  People  may 
dream  about  a  future,  which,  if  we  read  rightly  the  history  of 
the  past,  never  can  be  realized ;  when,  in  the  English  com 
munion,  the  principles  of  extreme  High  Churchmen  shall  have 
gained  a  complete  triumph,  and  there  shall  be  one  united 
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Application 
of  the  first 
special 
principle. 


aspiration  in  all  its  members ;  and  when,  in  the  Greek  and 
Russian  Churches,  the  schismatical  spirit  shall  have  died  out. 
Bnt  practical  schemes  must  concern  themselves  with  the  actual 
and  present,  not  with  a  possible  future.  Certain  it  is  that,  as 
matters  stand  now,  neither  is  the  English  Establishment  likely 
to  adopt  the  proposals  of  Dr.  Pusey,  nor  the  Greek  or  Russian 
Churches  to  second  the  efforts  of  the  English  Church  Union.  It 
is  surely  premature  to  begin  discussing  particular  conditions  of 
reunion,  till  the  respective  parties  to  the  proceedings  are  ready 
to  reunite.  First  mould  your  respective  communions.  In 
doctrinate  them  with  your  ideas.  Unite  all  the  antagonistic 
sections  of  Anglicanism  if  you  can,  in  the  support  and  pur 
suit  of  this  object.  Your  part  of  the  work  is  then  done.  It 
remains  for  the  State  to  initiate,  and  Convocation,  or  a 
council  of  Bishops,  to  discuss  the  terms,  and  to  propose  them 
to  the  Yicar  of  Christ,  or  his  appointed  Legate. 

We  have  thus  far  applied  to  the  scheme  of  the  Unionists 
those  general  principles,  enumerated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
Essay,  which  naturally  flow  from  the  Divine  Institution  of  the 
Church;  and  it  has  been  seen,  how  unreal  and  visionary  it  is 
made  to  appear,  when  thus  tested.  It  now,  therefore,  only 
remains,  to  apply  to  this  same  scheme  those  more  specific 
principles  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  gather  from  the 
essential  and  individual  nature  of  the  Church.  We  have  seen, 
then,  that  the  Soul  of  the  Church  is  the  unanimous  profession 
of  one  faith ;  and  that,  consequently,  in  any  plan  for  the  reunion 
of  Christendom,  upon  true  Church  principles,  we  must  preserve 
this  unity  of  creed  and  unanimity  of  profession.  Now,  if  we 
consider  the  actual  state  of  the  several  communions  more 
immediately  concerned,  by  the  light  of  this  undeniable  canon, 
it  cannot  but  come  home  to  the  conviction  of  every  thoughtful 
inquirer,  that  the  proposals,  or  suggestions,  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
his  friends  are  to  the  last  degree  unpractical,  and  incapable  of 
realization. 

We  will  suppose  for  one  moment,  that  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Anglican  Communion  have  met  in  conclave  by  their 
respective  Representatives.  And  we  will  further  suppose,  that 
both  parties  agree  in  considering  complete  unity  of  creed  and 
profession  to  be  a  most  essential  basis  of  union.  The  two 
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Communions  liave  their  peculiar  symbols  or  declarations  of 
faith,  which  are  simply  antagonistic  upon  a  number  of  dog 
matic  questions.  It  is,  then,  evident  that  one  side  must  give 
way ;  unless  indeed  both  agree  to  forget  the  past,  (so  far  as 
the  points  in  dispute  are  concerned,)  and  to  construct  a  new 
creed. 

Let  us  consider  at  present  the  former  of  the  two  alternatives. 
If  one  must  give  way  and  adopt  the  creed  of  the  other,  which 
of  the  two  is  to  yield  ?  We  will  endeavour  to  discover  an 
answer  to  the  question  by  impartially  examining  into  the 
actual  condition  of  the  one  and  the  other,  so  far  as  the 
symbolical  confessions  of  each  are  concerned.  The  Catholic 
and  Roman  Church  imposes  upon  Her  children  a  creed,  which 
has  grown  indeed  in  explicitness ;  but  which  has  never  been 
subject  to  change  or  fluctuation.  When  once  a  doctrine  has 
been  added  to  it  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  there  it  has  remained; 
— there  it  will  remain  for  ever.  She  has  never  enforced  a 
dogma  on  the  acceptance  of  the  faithful,  at  one  time,  and  after 
wards  retracted — much  less  protested  against  it — at  another. 
That  creed  to  the  last  iota  is  accepted,  and  unhesitatingly  pro 
fessed,  by  each  and  all  of  Her  subjects.  It  is  a  necessary  con 
dition  to  the  reception  of  Her  Sacraments.  No  priest  could 
absolve  or  give  Holy  Communion  to  any  person,  who 
should  wilfully  entertain  a  doubt  about  any  one  single 
article  of  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.,  or  about  the  truth 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Select  a  Catholic  from  any 
town  or  country  in  the  known  world  that  you  please.  Take 
the  poorest  Irish  boy,  or  the  most  powerful  king ; — the  most 
illiterate  of  the  Neapolitan  Lazzaroni,  or  the  most  deeply- 
learned  of  Catholic  philosophers  ; — it  is  all  the  same.  They  will 
give  you  substantially  the  same  answers.  You  will  find  them 
perfectly  unanimous  on  matters  of  faith. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  at  the  Anglican  Com 
munion.  If  we  first  of  all  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 
High  Church  theory,  which  pretends  that  it  is  a  mere  continua 
tion  of  the  old  Saxon  Church  founded  by  S.  Augustine,  it  is 
so  plain  as  hardly  to  require  exposure,  that  it  has  changed 
its  creed,  and  has  professed  at  one  time  dogmas,  which  it  has 
since  rejected.  To  take  two  examples  only  out  of  many.  It 
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is  certain  that  in  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  English  Church,  in  union  with  all  the 
Churches  of  Christendom,  believed  in,  and  professed,  the 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  as  it  had  been  denned  against 
Berenger,  and  afterwards  in  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran.  It 
is  equally  certain  that  the  pre-Keformation  English  Church, 
together  with  all  Catholic  Churches,  believed  in  and  professed 
the  Pope's  supremacy  of  jurisdiction.  Now  the  Anglican 
Communion  in  its  present  symbolical  documents  solemnly  pro 
tests  against  both  these  truths. 

If,  however,  we  adopt  the  Protestant  admission,  (which 
Catholics  also  maintain,)  that  the  Establishment  began  at  the 
Reformation,  it  has  still  even  then  changed  its  creed.  We 
have  given  ample  evidence  of  this  in  our  Essay  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Church.  To  limit  ourselves  to  a  single  example.  In  "  the 
Six  Articles "  of  1539,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  is 
denned  to  be  true.  It  is  now  condemned  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  Under  any  hypothesis,  then,  the  Anglican  Com 
munion  has  changed  its  creed,  and  professed  at  one  time,  what 
it  has  rejected  at  another.  Furthermore,  the  theory  of  the 
Unionists,  with  whom  we  have  now  to  deal,  indefinitely 
enlarges  the  circumference  of  these  changes  ;  and  makes  it  to 
embrace  almost  every  point  of  doctrine,  on  which  the  two 
Communions  differ. 

So  far,  then,  as  to  the  object  of  faith.  If  we  seek  for 
unanimity  of  profession  in  any  period  of  its  history,  we  shall 
seek  in  vain.  Even  now,  notwithstanding  the  well-intentioned 
labours  of  zealous  and  self-denying  High  Churchmen,  if  we 
were  to  inquire  at  random  of  professed  Anglicans,  whether 
they  believed  in  one  Baptism  which  is  for  the  remission  6f  sins  (in 
other  words,  in  Baptismal  regeneration),  we  are  convinced  that 
the  great  majority  would  altogether  repudiate  any  such  belief. 
Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  of  an  Anglican  chaplain,  who  does  not  believe 
that  e '  they  who  have  done  evil,  shall  go  into  everlasting  fire ;" 
yet  who  still  preaches  and  says  prayers,  and  administers  the 
communion  with  the  authority  of  his  Bishop.  But  we  need 
not  descend  to  individual  examples.  Are  not  the  Essayists  and 
their  disciples  acting  as  clergymen  without  let  or  hindrance  ? 
And  have  not  their  sceptical  opinions  a  by  no  means  con- 
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temptible  body  of  adherents  among  the  laity  ?  Does  the 
Anglican  Communion  make  the  faintest  effort  to  prevent 
Socinians,  or  Neologists,  or  Calvinists,  from  receiving  its 
sacrament  ?  Are  there  not  of  each  of  these  classes  of  mis 
believers,  who  administer  it,  and  teach  Christian  doctrine  in 
the  name  of  the  Establishment  ?  But  again,  on  many  points 
which  the  Roman  Church  has  defined,  Anglicanism  has  not 
declared  itself  either  way.  It  does  not  stand  committed; 
Rome  does. 

Once  more,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  declares  Her  own 
Infallibility.  She  professes  to  be  guided  into  all  truth  by  the 
ever-present  assistance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  of  Truth.  She 
claims  for  Her  Creed  a  Divine  authority.  The  Anglican 
Communion  owns  that  it  can  err,  allows  its  subjects  to  test 
the  truth  of  its  creed  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
consequently  to  form  their  own  judgement  on  the  issue.  It 
loses  nothing  then  by  doing  again  what  it  has  done  before, — 
changing  its  faith.  The  Catholic  Church  would  be  destroyed 
to  the  very  foundation,  should  She  ever  consent  to  such  a 
course. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  one  of  the  two  must  give 
way  and  accept  the  Creed  of  the  other,  it  is  the  Anglican 
Establishment  which  should  yield  to  the  Church;  not  the 
Church  to  the  Establishment.  But  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends 
affirm  that  such  submission  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  is  by 
no  means  necessary.  For  they  propose  another  resolution  of 
the  difficulty  in  some  such  way  as  this  :  ' '  Up  to  a  certain 
point,"  they  say,  {{ we  and  you  are  agreed.  You  profess  the 
Apostles5  Creed;  so  do  we.  You  profess  the  Nicene  Creed ;  so 
do  we.  You,  also,  profess  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  we,  in  like 
manner,  receive  it  also.  Since  that  time  you  have  added  a 
number  of  credenda  to  your  confession  of  faith,  which  we 
cannot  accept,  at  all  events  precisely  as  you  understand  them. 
We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  what  you  prescribe  to  your 
own  children;  but  do  not  force  these  new  definitions  on  us. 
You  have  added  them  to  the  Creed  since  the  separation  of 
East  and  West.  They  have  therefore  never  been  sanctioned 
by  what  may  justly  be  called  an  CEcurnenical  Council.  Let  us 
then  all  retrace  our  steps,  and  begin  again;  say,  from  the 
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sixth  (Ecumenical  Council,  the  third  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
seventh  century.  Let  our  basis  of  faith  be  the  three  Creeds. 
We  all,— Anglican,  Greek,  and  Catholic,— are  in  perfect 
accord  so  far.  Let  us  then  agree  to  intercommunion  on  this 
foundation.  For  what  concerns  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  the  recently  defined  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  let  us  agree  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  decision  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council,  in  which 
all  the  three  Branches  of  the  Church  shall  be  fully  repre 
sented.  It  may  then  be  hoped  that  we  shall  find  out  a  plan 
for  meeting  half-way ;  and  we  can  draw  up  fresh  formularies, 
in  which  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Canons  of  Trent  may 
be  reconciled.  And  so  the  Church  shall  once  more  be  at 
peace." 

And  thus  we  have  the  second  alternative,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  What  have  we  to  say  to  it  ?  Why,  that  it 
is  a  sheer  impossibility.  For  what,  in  right  earnest,  does  it 
involve  ?  Nothing  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the  Catholic 
Church  should  deny  Her  own  infallibility,  and  accept  the 
Branch- Church  theory,  destructive  as  it  is  of  what  She 
believes  to  be  the  essential  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ.  But  of  this,  more  presently.  For  the  moment  we  con 
fine  ourselves  to  the  fact,  that  for -each  and  every  one  of  Her 
definitions,  The  Roman  Church  has  always  from  the  beginning 
claimed  an  infallible  authority.  She  asserts  them  to  be  the  un 
erring  expression  of  Divine  Truth.  All  Her  Children  believe 
them  to  be  so.  She  can  no  more, — without  abandoning  the 
most  vital  principles  and  proclaiming  Herself  to  the  world  as 
an  imposture  of  a  thousand  years'  standing, — consent  to  leave 
Transubstantiation  or  the  Immaculate  Conception,  •as  open 
questions,  for  the  decision  of  a  future  Council,  than  She  could 
allow  of  the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  or  of  the  Incarnation 
being  treated  in  such  a  manner.  For  She  claims  precisely  the 
same  authority, — the  same  undoubting  assent  of  faith, — for  the 
former  as  for  the  latter.  To  deny  Transubstantiation,  as  She 
teaches,  is  virtually  to  deny  the  whole  Christian  Creed.  To 
allow  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  become  again  an  open 
question,  is  to  allow  of  Christianity  itself  being  treated  as  an 
open  question ;  and  this,  as  no  one  would  care  to  deny,  is 
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paying  rather  too  liigli  a  price  for  peace.  It  is  with  an  eye  to 
this  vital  part  of  our  subject,,  no  less  than  from  a  conviction  of 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  these  two  doctrines,  that  we  have 
devoted  an  Essay  in  the  present  volume  to  the  consideration 
of  each.  It  has  been  our  purpose  to  show  that  the  Church 
has  a  definite,  clear,  and  unalterable  teaching  concerning 
both,  which  is  solidly  founded  in  Apostolic  tradition,  and 
confirmed  by  the  consent  of  successive  centuries.  We  have 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  objections  brought  against  them 
are  destitute  of  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  probability,  and  so  to 
clear  away  difficulties  which  hinder  the  Unionists  from  taking 
the  only  course  practically  open  to  them, — that  of  yielding 
submission  to  the  Apostolic  See.  We  have  also  selected 
these  two,  because  the  one  is  the  focus  of  the  Church's 
Sacrificial  worship  and  Sacramental  grace; — the  other  is  the 
complement  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  most 
recent  object  of  the  Church's  definition.  And  this,  too, 
we  have  desired  to  bring  out  into  strong  relief,  that  the 
Church's  faith  touching  these  mysteries,  (definite,  and  im 
mutable,  as  it  is,)  extends  over  a  much  wider  range  of  Theo 
logical  truths,  than  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  are  inclined 
to  imagine.  There  they  are, — immutable  as  God  Himself, 
Who  has  revealed  them.  Therefore  as  regards  these  and  all 
other  articles  of  Her  Creed,  the  Church  will  not, — for  She 
cannot, — budge  an  inch.  And,  as  a  consequence,  She  cannot 
listen  to  any  proposals  of  union,  which  do  not  embrace  the 
simple  acceptance  of  the  whole  undivided  faith  which  She 
professes.  And  thus,  once  more,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  preservation  of  the  soul,  or  informing  life  of  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ,  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  The 
generous  submission  of  the  religious  bodies  in  question, — the 
Greek  Church,  i.  c.}  and  the  English  Establishment, — to  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  Church,  is  the  only  feasible  way  of 
arriving  at  the  reunion  of  Christendom ;  unless  we  are  deter 
mined  to  destroy  the  Church  itself,  for  the  sake  of  what 
would  in  such  case  be  an  unholy  peace. 

If  we    now  turn    our  attention   to   the  Divinely-instituted 
organization  of  the  Church  as  a  visible  Polity,  the  difficulties  special  Prin- 
increase,  which  stand  in    the  way  of  that  federal  reunion,  to 
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which  the  Unionists  aspire.  Here  again  the  Church's  Faith 
is  unequivocal,  and  unchanging.  The  Catholic  Church  teaches 
that  Christ  instituted  His  Yicar  upon  earth  to  feed  the 
whole  flock  of  Christ; — the  sheep  as  well  as  the  lambs. 
She  declares  that  the  Eoman  Pontiff,  as  successor  of  S.  Peter, 
is  the  earthly  Head  of  the  body  of  the  Faithful,,  that  He  is 
the  one  source  of  jurisdiction  from  which  the  whole  hierarchy 
derives  its  right  of  partial  rule  in  the  several  Patriarchates, 
Dioceses,  Parishes,  and  Missions,  of  the  Christian  world. 
She  asserts  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  communion  with 
Borne,  in  order  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  She  says 
that  no-  Council,  however  general  it  may  be,  has  the  slightest 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  unless  the  Pope  has 
confirmed  its  decisions.  And  Her  Theologians  teach  as  theo 
logically  certain,  and  all  but  de  fide,  that  any  Council, — 
however  local,  or  restricted  in  the  number  of  its  assessors, 
— is  of  infallible  authority,  if  only  its  doctrinal  decrees  have 
received  Papal  confirmation.  It  is  evident  then,  that  She 
could  not  for  one  moment  entertain  any  proposal  for  the  union 
of  Christendom,  which  should  not  include  the  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope.  That  Supremacy  is  an 
article  of  faith.  It  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  "  I  acknowledge  the  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic, 
Eoman  Church,  to  be  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  Churches  ; 
and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff^ 
Successor  of  the  Blessed  Peter  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Either  Christ  instituted  His  Church  after 
this  sort,  or  He  did  not.  If  He  did,  Anglican  and  Creek  must 
submit  to  it ;  unless  they  prefer  to  alter  what  Christ  has  ap 
pointed.  If  He  did  not,  let  the  proofs  be  brought  fo/ward; — 
let  our  arguments  and  innumerable  authorities  of  Fathers 
and  Councils  be  refuted ; — let  the  illusion,  its  source,  and 
causes,  be  traced  out  in  the  pages  of  Ecclesiastical  history. 
At  all  events  cease  to  do  what  has  been  done  too  often,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  the  author  of  the  cc  Eirenicon."  Do  not 
crowd  your  pages  with  supposed  instances  of  Papal  falls  and 
Papal  contradictions,  culled  from  the  past  calumnies  of  Pro 
testant  controversialists,  and  which  have  been  a  hundred  times 
refuted  in  every  compendium  of  Catholic  Theology.  You 
only  repel  us  from  having  the  smallest  sympathy  with  your 
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efforts.      You  create  fresh  difficulties  for  yourselves,  by  ex 
citing  anew  the  almost-forgotten  prejudices  of  the  ignorant. 
And  you  damage  your  character  as  Theologians,  by  the  exhi 
bition  of  a  skin-deep  erudition.     If  you  could  prove  that  a 
hundred  Popes  had  erred  in  matters  of  faith ; — and  we  un 
hesitatingly   affirm,   with   the   old  stories    of  Honoring    and 
Liberius  ringing  in  our  ears,  that  you  cannot  produce  one  soli 
tary  instance,  that  will  bear  the  test  of  critical  examination  ; 
— you  have  done  nothing.     You  have  discovered  no  excuse  for 
your  present  isolation.     Even  if  Popes  could  err,  you  would 
have  disproved  indeed  their  infallibility  ;  but  their  Supremacy 
remains  untouched.     And   if  the  Pope   is   supreme    earthly 
Head  of  the  Church,  then  you  are  schismatics.     First  return 
to  the  Unity  of  the  Church  by  submitting  to  the  Yicar  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  will  afterwards  discuss  the  question  of 
his  personal  infallibility. 

There  vet  remains  one  more  important  principle,  which  it  is  Application 

•f  •*•  of  the  third 

necessary  to  apply  to  the  present  question.     If  there  be  one  special  prm. 
thing  of  more  importance  than  another,  it  is  the  institution 
of  the  Sacraments,  by  which  Divine  grace  is  distributed  all 
over  the  Church  to  each  member  of  Christ's  mystical  Body. 
It  is  of  the  highest  necessity, — not  only  because   they  are  of 
Christ's  institution,  but  also  because  they  are  the  great  arte 
ries,  through  which  the  tide  of  Her  life-blood  is  conveyed  to 
every  part, — that  their  number,  nature,  and  specific  graces, 
should  be  accurately  embodied  in  the  Creed  and  Catechism 
of  the  reunited  Church.     Now  here   again  the  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church   has  preserved   Her  Apostolic   tradition  un 
altered.     She   teaches   that  there   are   seven    Sacraments   of 
the  Gospel, — to  wit,   Baptism,   Confirmation,    the  Eucharist, 
Penance,    Extreme    Unction,    Orders,   and  Matrimony.     The 
same  number  is  in  like  manner  admitted  by  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Anglican  Communion  on  the  other  hand  admits  only  two 
Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  whether  in  its  Articles,  Catechism, 
or — practically  at  least — in  its  Prayer-book.     It  is  true  that 
Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  strive,  by  gathering  together  stray 
expressions  from  its  homilies,  to  show  that  some  of  the  other 
rites  included  in  the  Catholic  list  have  been  called  in  some 
way  or  other  Sacraments.     But  even  they  attempt  to  bridge 
over  the  difficulty  by  an  explanation,  which  the  Church  never 
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can,  never  will,  admit.  For  they  say  that  they  are  Sacra 
ments  in  the  same  sense  as  a  hundred  other  things  which 
are  the  occasion  of  grace.  Now  the  Church  has  pronounced 
that  there  are  not  only  seven  Sacraments,,  but  that  there  are 
seven  Sacraments  only.  She  distinguishes  them  from  what 
we  may  call  Sacramentals.  For  She  teaches  that  the  former 
alone,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  own  institution,  convey  grace  of 
themselves,  and  as  it  were,  in  their  own  right,  to  all  receivers, 
who  do  not  put  an  actual  impediment  in  the  way.  In  other 
words,  they  convey  grace  ex  opere  operato.  Whereas  Sacra- 
mentals, — such  as,  holy  water,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  Agnus 
Dei's,  scapulars, — are  instruments  of  grace,  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  person,  who  uses,  or  wears  them.  In 
other  words,  they  occasion  grace  ex  opere  operantis.  Here 
again  the  Church  can  admit  of  no  change,  no  modification. 
She  has  no  power  to  do  so.  For  Christ,  Who  appointed  the 
Sacraments,  can  alone  increase  or  diminish  their  number. 

If,  again,  we  consider  each  of  the  Sacraments  apart,  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Keunionists  in  their  chimerical 
efforts,  multiply. 

On  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  there  might  be  little  diffi 
culty;  because  the  Anglican  formularies  are  sufficiently  plain. 
There  is  only  need  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline  and  authority  to 
enforce  as  an  article  of  faith,  what  the  State  has  made  an  open 
question.  But,  as  regards  every  one  of  the  other  Sacraments, 
— in  a  greater  or  less  degree — the  Anglican  Communion 
differs  from  the  Church.  We  shall  see  in  the  second  and  third 
Essays,  how  great  a  divergence  there  is  on  the  nature  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist.  The  Catholic  Church  teaches,  as  an  article 
of  faith,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ; — that,  after  con 
secration  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  exists  no  longer ; 
for  it  has  been  converted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 
All  Her  outward  adoration  and  homage  depends  upon  this 
doctrine.  For,  as  the  Angelic  Doctor  remarks,  if  the  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  remained,  the  Church  would  be  giving 
occasion  to  acts  of  idolatry,  should  She  enforce  adoration  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  has  written  half  a 
book,  of  considerable  dimensions  too,  to  attack  and  disprove 
this  sublime  article  of  our  Creed. 

It  is  true  that  the  Anglican   Establishment  practises  the 
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rite  of  Confirmation.  But,  first  of  all,  It  never  owns  it  as  a 
Sacrament.  And  in  the  Thirty -nine  Articles  it  virtually  tells 
us  that  Confirmation  is  "  a  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles." 
In  all  the  Churches  of  the  East,  as  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
matter  consists  as  well  in  the  anointing  with  chrism, — or 
olive-oil  blessed  for  the  purpose, — as  in  the  imposition  of 
hands.  The  prevailing  opinion  in  Her  Schools  is,  that  both 
are  necessary;  while  some  Theologians  of  great  name  have 
contended  that  the  matter  consists  solely  in  the  anointing. 
If  either  opinion  be  true,  the  English  Communion  has  no  such 
Sacrament.  For  it  alone  has  abolished  the  use  of  chrism,  and 
confines  itself  to  imposition  of  hands.  And  this  terrible  loss 
is  quite  independent  of  the  other  question,  as  regards  the 
minister  of  the  Sacrament.  Yet  here  arises  a  fresh  uncertainty, 
to  say  the  least.  For  the  ordinary  minister  of  the  Sacrament 
is  a  Bishop  only.  Now,  most  Catholics  do  not  believe  that  the 
Establishment  has  any  Bishops  at  all ;  and  the  Church  would 
seem  to  act  practically  on  the  same  supposition.  But,  whether 
it  has  Bishops  or  no,  it  is  almost  certain  that  in  no  case  does 
it  confer  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  For,  as  we  have 
shown,  it  does  not  make  use  of  the  matter  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  that  Sacrament.  And  so  it  is  deprived  of  all  its 
strengthening  graces ;  and  its  members  are  left  to  fight 
against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  without  being  able 
to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  aid  them  in  the 
conflict. 

When  next  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  the  defects  of  the  Anglican  system  are  still  more 
disastrous  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  If  there  be  one 
Sacrament  after  that  of  Baptism  more  practically  important 
than  another,  by  reason  of  man's  frailty  even  after  his  rege 
neration,  it  is  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  For  the  Church 
teaches  that  if  a  man  falls  into  mortal  sin  after  Baptism,  he 
loses  all  God's  sanctifying  grace  forthwith,  becomes  a  child  of 
the  devil,  and  is  on  the  high  road  to  hell.  He  has  only  two 
means  of  recovery ; — the  one  very  difficult,  the  other  compara 
tively  easy.  He  may  regain  God's  justifying  grace  by  a  perfect 
act  of  contrition  ; — by  a  sorrow  and  detestation  of  his  sins  from 
the  pure  motive  of  the  love  of  that  God,  Whom  he  has  offended. 
And  even  this  must  be  accompanied  by,  at  all  events  an  im- 
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plicit  desire  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  But  such 
an  act  is  extremely  difficult  for  those,  whose  life  has  been 
more  or  less  a  continued  course  of  sin.  And  how  many  are 
there,  whom  we  must  include  in  this  category  !  Christ,  out 
of  pure  love  therefore  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  And  an  act  of  sorrow  arising  from  any  super 
natural  motive, — such  as  fear  of  hell,  the  desire  of  heaven, 
and  the  like — is  sufficient  disposition  for  its  reception.  The 
poor  sinner  can  then  be  washed  once  more  clean  from  sin  in 
His  precious  Blood,  and  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  God.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Church,  through  a  most  merciful 
severity,  'has  required  all  Her  children  to  approach  this  Sacra 
ment,  at  least  once  a  year,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin.  How 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  souls  have  been  saved  for  God  by 
this  watchful  discipline  ! 

And  now  what  has  the  Establishment  to  say  to  this  Sacra 
ment  ?  Not  a  word  is  there  about  it  in  its  catechism  for  the 
instruction  of  children.  In  the  Articles  it  is  described  with 
others  as  "  a  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles."  It  is  only 
referred  to  in  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  And 
even  here,  weighty  Anglican  authorities  tell  us,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  it  only  refers  to  absolution  from  Ecclesiastical  cen 
sures.  And  since  these  no  longer  exist  practically  in  the 
English  Communion,  the  whole  Sacrament  is  reduced  to  a 
simple  nonentity. 

If  we  proceed  to  an  inquiry  about  Anglican  practice,  the 
subject  becomes  much  more  painful ; — nay,  we  will  say  it,  heart 
rending.  The  regular  frequentation  of  this  Sacrament,  even 
if  we  suppose  it  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  is  not  enjoined. 
It  is  only  a  privilege,  at  the  most  permitted.  Till  tfre  Oxford 
movement  began,  the  very  idea  of  it  had  died  out.  From  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  until  now,  confession  has  been  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  And  now,  spite  of  all  the  laudable 
efforts  and  teaching  of  the  High-Church  clergymen,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  ever  gone  to 
confession  in  the  Establishment  is  comparatively  small;  and 
those  too  probably  of  a  more  pious  turn  of  mind.  We  should 
be  curious  to  know  how  many  of  those  ministers,  who  preach 
its  importance  to  others,  practise  it  themselves.  But  what  of 
the  mass  of  sinners  ?  What  of  that  vast  number  of  souls, 
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which  for  three  hundred  years  have  been  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Establishment  ?  How  many  thousands,  who 
are  now  in  hell,  might  have  been  eternally  saved,  if  the  Catho 
lic  teaching  and  discipline  had  been  preserved  !  And  at  this 
present  time,  has  the  High- Church  party  succeeded  in  rearing 
its  confessionals  in  the  midst  of  the  alleys  and  by-ways  of  our 
great  towns  ?  Has  it  enticed  the  body  of  the  people  to  the 
confessional  ?  How  many  out  of  those  refined  congregations, 
which  crowd  to  Anglican  Churches,  where  their  gestheticism 
can  be  satisfied  with  beautiful  music,  and  frescoed  walls,  and 
flowers  and  lights,  and  the  novelty  of  strange  vestments,  come 
and  tell  out  their  sins  before  the  minister,  or  believe  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  absolution  ?  Yet  one  half-hour  inside  a  plain 
deal-board  confessional  will  do  more  for  a  soul  than  all  the 
correct  "  Celebrations"  and  musical  "  Evensongs"  that  are 
performed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  England. 

There  is  one  other  Sacrament,  to  which  we  shall  allude.  It  is 
that  of  Extreme  Unction.  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  "Eirenicon"*  finds 
much  fault  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  concern 
ing  it !  He  cannot  see  how  it  has  been  instituted  for  the  for 
giveness  of  sins.  And  he  expresses  his  preference  for  what 
he  supposes  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Greek  Church  concerning 
it.  We  might  have  suggested,  that  he  should  have  carried 
his  difficulty  to  S.  James,  the  Apostle,  who  says,  "Is  any  man 
sick  among  you  ?  Let  him  bring  in  the  priests  of  the  Church, 
and  let  them  pray  ocer  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick  man; 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up ;  AND  IF  HE  BE  IN  SINS,  THEY 
SHALL  BE  FORGIVEN  HiM."f  But  our  object  at  present  is  not  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament  with  Dr.  Pusey.  This 
we  may  perhaps  do  on  another  occasion.  Meanwhile  we  con 
tent  ourselves  with  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  Sacrament ; 
and  that  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  an  Apostle  in  the  in 
spired  Scriptures.  And  now  we  ask,  Where  is  it  in  the  An 
glican  Prayer-book,  or  in  Anglican  practice  ?  Nowhere.  We 
do  not  want  to  know  what  the  Schismatical  Greeks  teach 
concerning  it.  We  want  to  know  if  it  exists  in  the  English 
Establishment.  Dr.  Pusey  tells  us,  and  tells  us  truly,  what  we 

*  P.  219.  f  S.  James,  14, 15. 
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knew  before,  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  first  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.  But  this  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  For 
why  is  it  now  to  be  found  nowhere  in  the  English  Prayer-book 
of  1866?  Why  is  there  nothing  about  it  in  the  Catechism  ? 
Why  have  ninety-nine  of  its  ministers  out  of  a  hundred  never 
conferred  or  believed  in  a  Sacrament,  which  is  distinctly  men 
tioned  in  their  Bibles,  and  has  been  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ?  Is  it  not  a 
painful  mockery  for  an  Anglican  to  initiate  a  solemn  discus 
sion  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  Greek  arid  Catholic  ex 
planation  concerning  the  nature  and  object  of  the  Sacrament, 
when  the  Sacrament  itself  is  absolutely  unknown  in  his  own 
Communion  ? 

And  such  is  the  state  of  this  English  Establishment,  with 
which  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  invited  to 
discuss  on  equal  footing  the  terms  of  a  reunion  !  This  is  the 
Society,  with  its  open  questions  on  matters  of  faith, — without 
discipline  or  power,-- -wherein  more  than  half  the  Sacraments 
have  confessedly  disappeared, — without  Altar,  or  Sacrifice,  or 
Priesthood,  as  most  Catholics  firmly  believe, — which  is  described 
to  us  as  a  somewhat  proud  Branch  of  the  Church,  in  quest  of 
a  federal  union  with  the  world-wide  Church  of  Christ ! 

It  is  then  plain,  beyond  all  questioning,  that  if  in  our  efforts 
for  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  we  would  wish  first  of  all  to 
preserve  the  Divine  Truth ; — if  we  would  avoid  any  tampering 
with  the  institutions  of  Jesus  Christ ; — if  we  wish  to  direct 
our  endeavour  by  those  supernatural  principles,  which  are 
dictated  to  us  by  the  essential  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Church,  as  they  are  understood  by  Catholic,  Greek,  pjid  An 
glican  alike ; — we  must  eschew  the  scheme  of  the  Unionists 
as  unreal  and  dangerous.  Corporate  reunions  of  whatever 
kind,  however  bright  they  may  appear  in  imagination,  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  satisfactory  in  the  result.  But  a  corporate  re 
union,  such  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  seem  to  desire, 
even  if  possible*  would  be  the  worst  of  disasters.  It  would 
unchristianize  Christianity,  by  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  human  philosophy.  It  would  destroy  the  whole  objective 
certainty  of  revealed  truth.  It  would  be  at  best  but  a  temporary 
peace,  which  would  be  infallibly  succeeded  by  a  more  terrible 
revulsion.  No,  dear  Anglican  friends,  if  it  be  allowed  us  at 
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the  end  of  this  Introduction  to  exchange  the  measured  style 
of  an  essay  for  the  affectionate  expostulation  of  the  priest, 
these  schemes  of  yours  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  There 
is  nothing  for  it  but  individual  submission  to  ( '  the  Mother 
and  Mistress  of  Churches."  Corporate  reunion,  in  your  sense 
of  the  term,  is  a  simple  impossibility.  Corporate  submission 
is  only  a  distant  possibility.  Individual  submission  is  in 
your  own  hands ;  with  the  grace  of  God  to  help  you,  which 
will  never  be  wanting.  It  is  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  the 
enemy  of  souls,  when  he  sees  devout  and  earnest  persons, 
casting  a  wistful  glance  Homewards,  to  distract  them  and  turn 
aside  their  half-formed  resolves,  by  unpractical  pictures  of  a 
future,  never  to  be  realized.  God's  Providence  will  work  out 
Its  own  secret  designs,  as  regards  nations  and  races.  Your 
business  is  with  yourselves  first  of  all.  These  dreams  about  a 
future  federal  reunion,  when  you  are  dead  and  gone,  are  not 
for  you ;  for  they  touch  you  not.  You  have  to  save  your  own 
souls.  You  are  floating  down  the  stream  of  time  quickly, 
though  insensibly.  The  morning  grows  into  mid-day;  and 
lo  !  it  is  evening.  And  the  shadows  of  night  gather  round. 
If  you  have  doubts  about  your  present  position, — doubts  un 
satisfied; — doubts  smothered,  or  laid  aside; — and  you  do 
nothing ; — and  the  end  comes ; — what  will  your  eternity  be  ? 
Meanwhile,  by  God's  mercy,  you  are  still  alive.  You  may 
still  have  real  peace  through  the  one  Truth,  for  "  The  spirit  of 
Truth,  and  the  Catholic  Roman  Church,  the  Bride  of  Christ, 
say  to  you,  Come.  And  he  who  listens  to  the  call,  and  is 
converted,  let  him  carry  on  the  invitation,  and  say  to  others, 
Come.  And  let  him  that  thirsteth  after  truth,  and  peace,  and 
grace,  Come.  And  whoever  has  but  the  honest  will,  let  him 
receive  the  celestial  stream,  which  flows  ever  from  the  seven 
Sacraments  of  Life.  It  shall  cost  him  nothing.  For  Christ 
Jesus  has  purchased  these  mercies  for  all  by  His  precious 
Blood." 

"  Et  Spiritus  et  Sponsa,  dicunt, 

VENI 
Et  qui  accedit,  dicat 

YENI. 
Et  qui  sitiat, 

VENIAT. 
Et  qui  vult,  accipiat  aquam  vitas  gratis." 

Apoc.  xxii.  17. 
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§  1. 

is  one  fundamental  error  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon,"   and  we  may  add,  of  all  the  tnMaatam 
well-intentioned  efforts  of  the  Anglican  Unionists.     To  rectify  Unity  the 
it  is  after  a  sort  to  take  away  the  ground  from  under  their  error 
feet,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  alternative  either  of  surren-  Dr.  Pusey's 

Eirenicon, 

dering  themselves  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See,  or  of 
abandoning  the  very  first  principles  of  the  Tractarian  move 
ment. 

This  error  consists  in  an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature 
of  that  unity,  which  Christ  established  in  His  Church,  and 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  those  notes  by  which 
She  is  externally  distinguished. 

We  intend,  then,  in  the  following  essay  to  examine  into  the 
nature  and  elements  of  Church  unity ;  and  taking  as  our  text 
the  inspired  teaching  of  S.  Paul,  to  develope  both,  from  his 
favourite  comparison  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  a  body. 
But  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  so  with  more  of  order  and 
completeness,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  a  philoso 
phical  inquiry  respecting  the  unity  of  man,  and  its  counter 
part  in  human  societies.  Indeed,  the  whole  framework  of  the 
present  treatise  will  depend  upon  it.  We  therefore  at  once 
invite  our  readers  to  the  labour  of  following  us  in  this  investi 
gation,  promising  that  we  will  not  detain  them  longer  than 
we  can  possibly  help  in  this  abstract  but  necessary  intro 
duction. 

There  are  none  of  the  things  of  Nature  so  perfectly  one  as  Unity  of 
man,  because  no  other  of  them  is  so  complex.     In  him  spirit 
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and  body  unite ;  the  spirit  with  its  many  and  differing  capa 
cities,  the  body  with  its  complicated  parts.  The  former  has 
certain  faculties,  which  are  free  in  their  nature  from  the 
conditions  of  sense ;  others  which  wholly  depend  for  their 
exercise  on  that  material  structure,  of  which  they  are  the  life 
and  action.  The  latter  is  composed  of  many  members,  organs, 
tissues,  bones,  muscles,  with  distinct  natures,  distinct  opera 
tions,  in  different  order  and  dignity.  Yet  in,  through,  and 
over  them  all,  there  exists  a  unity  more  complete  than  can 
be  found  in  plant  or  animal.  For  all  these  various  consti 
tuents  are  not  only  one  with  each  other,  but  they  are  likewise 
integral  portions  of,  directed  by,  and  combined  in,  that  Person 
ality,  which  makes  each  man  to  be  himself,  and  not  another ; 
— one  and  individual  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  after 
that,  one  through  eternity; — a  complicated  withal,  yet  perfectly 
harmonious  whole. 
Twofold  But  his  is  a  composite  unity.  It  falls  infinitely  short  of 

unity  i  QUO  of 

soul,  the       that  ineffable  unity,  which  is   one  of  the  most  unfathomable 

other  of  .     , 

body.  mysteries  in  the  Divine  Nature.  Though  soul  and  body  are 
so  intimately  united,  that  the  one  is  the  form  of  the  other, 
gives  it  life,  and  heat,  and  motion ;  yet  each  retains  its  own 
partial  unity  beneath  the  integral  oneness  of  the  whole.  The 

unity  of  the  soul  has  been  with  truth  pronounced  to  be  a  microcosm,  a 
little  world  of  order  in  itself.  With  its  many  faculties  of 
reason,  memory,  will,  imagination,  internal  sense,  and  the  rest, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  if  we  examine  its  natural  constitution, 
a  complete  political  order  within  it.  The  internal  sense, 
passions,  affections,  are  subject  to  the  will,  and  the  will  to 
reason ;  while  in  turn  the  will  is  a  help  to  the  reason,  and  the 
affections,  imagination,  and  passions,  are  comforters*  and  im 
pelling  forces  to  the  will. 

There  is  besides  a  unity  peculiar  to  the  body.  Manifold 
as  are  its  parts,  it  is  still  one.  For  those  parts  are  not  inde 
pendent  of  each  other,  isolated,  unordered,  anarchical.  They, 
cm  the  contrary  are  of  mutual  service,  mutually  subordinate, 
and  conspire  together  in  one.  "  If  the  foot  should  say, 
because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body,  is  it  there 
fore  not  of  the  body?  And  if  the  ear  should  say,  because  I 
am  not  of  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body,  is  it  therefore  not  the 
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body  ?  If  the  whole  body  were  the  eye,  where  would  be  the 
hearing  ?  If  tlie  whole  were  hearing,  where  would  be  the 
smelling  ?  But  now  God  hath  set  the  members  every  one  of 
them  in  the  body,  as  it  hath  pleased  Him."  (1  Cor.  xii.  15 — 18.) 
And  it  has  pleased  Him  to  place  them  in  a  wonderful  order 
of  mutual  support  and  combination. 

This  partial  unity,  peculiar  to  the  body,  is  twofold.     It  is 
internal  and  external:  and  the  latter  is  the  expression  of  the 

internal  and 

former.     The  one  consists  in  the  internal  union  of  parts ;  the  exteraai. 
other  in  an  outward  harmony  and  beauty  and  individuality, 
which  distinguishes  its  subject  from  all  others,  and  causes  it  to 
be  known  by  all  who  see  it. 

Again,  its  internal  unity,  as  the  Angelic  Doctor*  has  taught  internal 
us,  is  threefold.     There  is  first  of  all  that  which  consists  in   threefold— 
the  mutual  coherence  of  the  several  members,  their  position,  i.  Cohesion, 
order,  distinct  yet   collective  action.     There  is  moreover  a  2.  Growth, 
unity  of  development ;  a  harmony  and  sympathy  of  life.     One 
limb  enlarges,  but  not  alone ;  there  is  an  analogy  of  increase 
in  every  part.     For  there  is  a  common  principle  of  vitality  j 
blood,  general  secretions,  animal  heat  are  in  common.     Growth 
is  at  once  peculiar  to  each,  and  the  property  of  all.     There  is  3.  Nervous 
in  the  third  place  a  more  conspicuous  and  energizing  unity  8y3 ' 
resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  those  mysterious  fibres, 
which  seem  to  occupy  the  limit  between  mind  and  matter; 
the  special  vehicles,  or  at  least  instruments,  of  will,  motion, 
and  sensitive  life.     The  vast  network  of  nerves,  to.  use  the 
words  of  an  authority  on  such  matters,  f  "  establishes,  in  the 
most  complicated  of  animal  forms,  the  greatest  unity  of  action 
and  mutual  dependence  of  all  the  organs  of  animal  and  of 
vegetative   life."     Divided   into  its  two  great  systems,  the 
cerebrospinal,  and  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic,  it  guides 
with  an  undisputed  pre-eminence,  and  presides  over  the  life 
of  the  body  in  its  animal  as  well  as  in  its  purely  vegetative 
development.     From  the  cerebrospinal  axis,  as  from  a  common 
centre,  irradiate  as  well  those  lords  of  voluntary  motion,  the 
motor  nerves  as  they  are  called,  which  excite  the  muscles  and 


*  Commentary  on  Ephes.  iv.  16. 

t  Grant's  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  ch.  iv.  §  5. 
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direct  them  in  their  activity,  as  the  sensitive  nerves,  which, 
like  electric  wires,  convey  to  the  brain  the  varied  impressions 
of  sensation.  The  sympathetic  system,  in  its  turn,  presides 
over  the  whole  process  of  nutrition  and  assimilation ;  but  in 
close  union,  by  its  many  filaments,  with  that  great  axis,  in 
which  the  roots  of  the  two  before-mentioned  groups  lie  buried. 
And  thus*  "  the  nervous  system  communicates  to  the  muscles 
their  energy  of  action,  and  to  all  the  sentient  parts  of  the 
body  their  power  of  feeling.  By  the  rapidity  of  its  action, 
and  its  extensive  distribution  through  the  body,  it  establishes 
an  instantaneous  communication  between  the  most  distant 
parts/-'  An  intimate  union  of  each  branch  with  the  central 
trunk  is  so  essential,  that  any  serious  lesion  of  such  union 
affects  the  whole  member  or  portion  of  the  body,  through 
which  its  ramifications  spread ;  actual  separation  induces  either 
complete  paralysis,  or  inaction  and  insensibility,  or  speedy 
atrophy,  according  as  the  filaments  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  systems. 

It  ig  n°t  without  reason,  that  societies  of  men,  whether 
national  or  conventional,  whether  established  by  prescription 
and  lasting,  or  self-constituted  and  temporary,  have  received 
in  all  times  and  in  every  language  the  appellation  of  bodies. 
For  there  is  an  intimate  analogy  between  the  two,  which  at 
once  presents  itself  to  men  of  thought ;  and  which  has  been 
developed  with  his  wonted  skill  by  the  greatest  of  ancient  and 
modern  poets,  in  the  well-known  speech  of  Menenius  Agrippa 
to  the  disaffected  commons.  There  are  the  same  phases,  the 
same  constituents  of  unity  in  both.  No  collection  of  men  can 
1st.  Their  constitute  itself  into  a  permanent  community,  unless  it  be 

unity  of  soul.  •         ,      -i    ^  T    . 

animated  by  one  living  idea,  one  aim,  one  scope,  one  object. 
And  this  object,  last  in  execution,  but  first  in  intention,  gives 
it  life ;  and  011  the  unanimity  with  which  it  is  conceived  and 
realized,  depends  the  unity  of  that  life.  When  the  intention 
no  longer  exists,  and  the  idea  dies  in  its  own  accomplishment, 
the  society  dissolves ;  for  it  has  no  longer  a  common  principle 
of  combination.  The  Anti- Corn-law  League,  for  instance, 
was  established  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  of  this  country 

*  Grant's  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  ch.  iv.  §  1. 
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the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  imported  corn.  This  was  the 
common  idea,  which  brought  together  so  many  of  our  country 
men,  and  formed  them  into  one  corporate  whole.  When  the 
desired  end  was  attained,  the  League  at  once  dissolved. 
Its  action  ceased :  its  committees,  secretaries,  lecturers, 
became  things  of  the  past.  And  why?  The  answer  is 
simple  :  it  had  attained  its  object.  Its  triumph  was  its  death. 

Again :  if  the  unity  of  idea  should  be  seriously  weakened, 
corporate  unity  cannot  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  unless  it 
should  be  forcibly  maintained  by  external  pressure.  The 
body  is  soon  disintegrated;  and  the  parts,  like  a  severed 
worm,  live  a  divided  and  independent  life.  Instances  are  to 
be  found  plenteous  enough  in  the  history  of  religious  and 
political  societies.  It  is  this,  for  instance,  which  accounts  for 
the  numerous  separations  that  have  taken  place  from  the 
Methodist  connection  since  it  was  first  established;  for  the 
great  secession  of  the  Free  Kirk  from  the  Scotch  establish 
ment  ;  for  the  efforts  of  the  Confederate  States  to  free  them 
selves  from  the  Federal  Union ;  and  for  the  repeated  struggles 
of  Poland  to  erect  its  national  independence  on  the  ruins  of 
Russian  domination.  Human  societies  have,  therefore,  their 
soul,  or  one  principle  of  life.* 

But  besides  this,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  it,  they  2.  Their 
have  necessarily  a  corporate  unity,  as  well  internal  as  external. 
For  the  several  citizens  or  subjects  of  an  empire  or  kingdom,   (a)  unity  of 
to  limit  our  illustration  to  a  strictly  speaking  political  body, 
are  joined  together  in  one  by  their  relative  propinquity  of 
place   or  country,    by  mutual   offices   of  neighbourhood,    by 
sympathy  of  ideas,  common  interests,  common  burthens,  laws, 
and  by  common  action,  offensive  and  defensive. 

So  in  like  manner  they  all  grow  and  prosper  together.  The  (&)  Unity  of 
supply  of  one  class  is  measured  by  the  demand  of  another. 
The  prosperity  of  the  employer  reacts  on  the  well-being  of 
the  employed.  The  tone  of  the  educated  and  noble  in  a  town 
or  neighbourhood  percolates  among  the  surrounding  masses, 
and  these  again  upon  proximate  centres ;  and  thus  the  whole 


*  "  In  qnavis  visibili  societate  pars  materialis  ejus  corpus  dici  potesfc,  et  pars 
formalis,  anima." — Cercia  do  Ecclesia  Cliristi,  §  2,  lect.  4. 
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(c)  Unity  of 
government. 


(d\  External 
unity. 


The  Church 
a  visible 
body. 


empire  owes  its  moral  elevation  to  the  conspiring  action  of  its 
several  constituents.  For  the  thought  and  action  of  each 
unit  of  the  body  politic  cannot  be  isolated;  but,  like  an 
electric  spark,  passes  on  through  a  long  range  of  contiguous 
conductors. 

But  an  empire  or  kingdom  is  principally  indebted  to  its 
government  for  its  own  peculiar  degree  of  unity.  For  it,  like 
a  system  of  nerves  and  muscles,  ramifies  through  its  entire 
periphery.  "With  its  complex  machinery  of  ministers,  legis 
lators,  lord-lieutenants,  prefects,  mayors,  sheriffs,  judges, 
magistrates,  and  the  rest,  diverging  into  all  parts  from  one 
common  centre  of  jurisdiction  and  power,  it  gives  unity  of 
motion,  sensation,  assimilation,  to  the  whole  nation.  It  pre 
serves  obedience,  social  order,  individual  security.  It  defends 
its  members,  even  in  the  remotest  limits,  from  anarchy,  op 
pression,  treason,  and  from  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion. 

But  besides  this  internal  corporate  unity,  there  exists  in  an 
empire  an  external  unity  ;  by  means  of  which  all  surrounding 
nations  can  readily  perceive  its  individuality,  and  recognize  and 
accept  as  one,  all,  even  its  most  widely  separate  constituents. 
It  consists  more  or  less  of  such  notes  as  these  :  oneness  of 
speech  or  language,  of  legislative  assembly,  of  courts  of  law; 
of  political  protection  abroad ;  of  national  manners  and  cus 
toms  ;  issue  of  passports ;  consulate  protection ;  general  com 
munion  of  good  offices,  and  social  intercourse. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  Church 
of  Christ  is  a  real  visible  empire ;  a  kingdom  like  other  king 
doms  in  its  general  outline ;  on  the  earth,  though  not  of  it ; 
with  a  corporate  consistence  and  government  of  Its  own. 
For  such  is  the  constant  voice  of  inspired  prophecy ;  such  the 
express  declaration  of  our  Lord ;  such  the  unanimous  teaching 
of  Apostles ;  such  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Fathers. 
Nor  again  is  it  opportune  in  a  volume,  professing  to  deal  with 
the  theories  of  that  peculiar  school  in  the  English  Establish 
ment,  which  holds  with  ourselves  the  doctrines  of  the  visibility 
of  the  Church,  and  of  Its  government  by  a  divinely  appointed 
Hierarchy,  to  commence  from  the  very  elements,  and  waste 
elaborate  proof  on  principles  common  to  us  both,  and  which 
consequently  are  conceded  at  once  without  discussion.  We 
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begin  then  by  remarking,  what  indeed  must  be  evident  to  all, 
whatever  their  school  of  religious  opinion,  that  when  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  make  mention  of  the  Church, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing  it  to  the  human  body. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  comparison  is  elaborately  drawn  out  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  12—30,  Bphes.  iv.  3—16,  and  less  elaborately, 
Rom.  xii.  45.  The  Church  is  called  a  body,  1  Cor.  x.  17, 
Coloss.  i.  18,  iii.  15;  the  body  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  xii.  27,  Ephes. 
i.  23,  iv.  12,  v.  23;  and  the  faithful  are  described  as  the 
members  of  Christ,  1  Cor.  vi.  15 ;  as  members  of  His  body, 
Ephes.  v.  30. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  alien  to  the  mind  of  the  sacred 
oracles,  if  we  deduce,  from  an  analogy  so  often  adopted  by 
them,  the  principal  elements  of  that  grand  note  of  unity,  by 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  dis 
tinguished  from  all  other  religious  communions  that  profess 
the  name  of  Christ.  That  the  theological  investigation  on 
which  we  are  about  to  enter  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  the 
whole  subject  of  Dr.  Pusey's  " Eirenicon,"  and  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  right  judgment  respecting  the  new  and  singular 
theory  of  Church  unity  which  he  has  enunciated  in  that 
work,  will  appear  in  the  sequel  to  those  who  have  the  patience 
to  bear  us  company.  But  we  would  have  it  clearly  under 
stood  at  the  outset,  that  we  exclude  at  present  from  considera 
tion  that  special  and  intimate  union  of  the  mystical  Body  of 
Christ  with  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  one 
source  of  Her  supernatural  life  and  action ;  and  this  for  two 
reasons.  First  of  all,  because  it  is  a  truth  admitted  as  much 
by  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  as  by  ourselves,  nor  does  it 
bear  upon  the  immediate  point  at  issue  :  and  secondly,  because 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  it  in  our  after- examination 
of  Dr.  Pusey's  theory. 

The  sum  then  of  what  we  are  about  to  develope  is  con-  summary  of 
tained  in  the  following  propositions  : —  concerning 

T     rrn        vn  i  i      •  T    •  i       -i         i  i  .the  Church's 

I.  The  Church,  as  being  a  living  body,  has  a  soul  or  am-  unity, 
mating  principle,  which  is  faith.     The  object  of  this  habit  of 
faith  is  the  one  creed  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.    The 
unity  therefore  of  the  Church's  life  consists  of  the  belief  in, 
and  profession  of,  that  one  undivided  creed  by  all  Her 
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bers.     The  direct  contradictory  to  this,  Her  unity  of  life,  is 
heresy  in  every  form  and  shape. 

II.  The  Church  has  an  internal  corporate  unity,  by  which 
all  the  members,  though  many,  are  one  body.     The  dissolu 
tion  of  such  unity  in  any  part  constitutes  schism. 

III.  It  results  from  this  unity,  that  the  spiritual  growth  and 
perfection  of  one  member,  and  the  amplification  of  an  epis 
copate  or  particular  Church,  should   communicate  an  analogy 
of  growth  to  the  other  members  or  portions,  and  so  to  the 
whole  body. 

IY.  This  internal  corporate  unity  of  the  Church  primarily, 
and  by  divine  institution,  depends  upon  the  unity  and  com 
bined  action  of  the  hierarchical  order,  both  within  itself,  and 
also  in  its  relation  to  the  body  of  the  laity. 

Y.  The  Church  has  also  an  external  corporate  unity,  which 
consists  in  intercommunion,  specific  identity  of  worship,  ritual, 
sacraments. 

§2. 

The  whole  divinely  conceived  idea  of  the  ChurchV  unity  is 
so  clearly  revealed  by  S.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
ch.  iv.,  especially  when  collated  with  another  parallel  passage 
from  the  same  apostle  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
ch.  xii.,  that  we  will  use  it  as  our  authority  and  guide  in  the 
momentous  question  which  lies  before  us. 

s.  Paul's  In  the  third  verse,  then,  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 

of  church  to  the  Ephesians,  S.  Paul  opens  the  whole  question  by  a 
iv.  precept  which  he  gives  to  the  faithful.  "  Careful  (<T7rovSa£ovr£e 
— earnestly  striving,  taking  great  pains)  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Christians  are  here  enjoined 
to  preserve  that,  which  therefore  they  had  already  received ; 
a  double  unity,  an  unity  of  spirit,  and  an  unity  of  peace 
among  themselves.  Again,  the  very  form  of  expression  shows 
not  only  that  under  grace  the  preservation  of  this  double 
unity  depends  upon  the  freewill  of  each,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
seems  to  deny,  but  that,  to  borrow  the  words  of  S.  Chrysos- 
tom,*  "  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done  easily." 

*  Ad  locum. 
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This  twofold  unity  he  expresses  distinctly  in  the  following 
verse,  "  One  lody  and  one  spirit ;  "  or  as  the  Peshito  puts 
it  still  more  clearly,*  "  That  ye  may  be  in  one  lody  and  one 
spirit," — "  As  you  are  called  in  one  liope  of  your  calling." 

Having  thus  impressed  upon  the  Ephesians  the  obligation 
under  which  they  lay  to  maintain  this  twofold  unity,  by  reason 
of  their  incorporation  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  the 
Apostle,  in  order  to  enforce  his  exhortation,  proceeds  from 
the  llth  to  the  16th  verses,  to  explain  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  establishment  of  a  hierarchical  order  in  the  Church. 

V.  11.  AND  HE  GAVE  SOME  APOSTLES,  AND  SOME  PROPHETS, 

AND  OTHEE  SOME  EVANGELISTS,  AND  OTHER  SOME  PASTORS  AND 
DOCTORS. 

Y.  12.  FOR  THE  PERFECTING  OF  THE  SAINTS,  FOR  THE  WORK 
OF  THE  MINISTRY,  FOR  THE  EDIFYING  OF  THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST. 

V.  13.  UNTIL  WE  ALL  MEET  INTO  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  FAITH, 

AND  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD,  UNTO  A  PERFECT 
MAN,  UNTO  THE  MEASURE  OF  THE  AGE  OF  THE  FULNESS  OF  CHRIST. 

V.  14.  THAT  HENCEFORTH  WE  BE  NO  MORE  CHILDREN  TOSSED 

TO  AND  FRO,  AND  CARRIED  ABOUT  WITH  EVERY  WIND  OF  DOCTRINE 
BY  THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  MEN,  BY  CUNNING  CRAFTINESS,  BY  WHICH 
THEY  LIE  IN  WAIT  TO  DECEIVE  j 

V.  15.  BUT  DOING  THE  TRUTH  IN  CHARITY,  WE  MAY  IN  ALL 
THINGS  GROW  UP  IN  HlM,  WHO  IS  THE  HEAD,  EVEN  CHRIST  j 

Y.  16.  FROM  WHOM  THE  WHOLE  BODY,  BEING  COMPACTED  AND 

FITLY  JOINED  TOGETHER,  BY  WHAT  EVERY  JOINT  SUPPLIETH,  AC 
CORDING  TO  THE  OPERATION  IN  THE  MEASURE  OF  EVERY  PART, 
MAKETH  INCREASE  OF  THE  BODY  UNTO  THE  EDIFYING  OF  ITSELF  IN 
CHARITY. 

It  will  be  well  to  examine  each  one  of  the  Apostolic  state 
ments  in  order. 

In  the  llth  verse  the  Apostle  declares  the  divine  appointment  Divine 
of  a   hierarchy.     The    enumeration   of  offices,    as    a   Lapide  of  a 
remarks,  was  not  intended  to  be  complete.     And  the  assertion 
needs  no  other  proof  than  what  is  afforded  by  a  collation  with 
the  parallel  passage  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  in  which  other  offices  are 


Threefold 
work  of  the 
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named  besides  those  enumerated  in  this  place ;  while  some 
here  named  are,  on  the  other  hand,  omitted.  The  Ambrosiast 
explains  S.  Paul's  list  as  embodying  the  various  orders  of  the 
ministry.  But  however  we  may  interpret  it,  two  truths  at 
once  arrest  us, — that  Christ  himself  instituted  the  Hierarchy ; 
and  that  He  willed  it  to  consist  of  different  gradations.  But 
for  what  end  or  purpose  ? 

In  the  12th  verse  the  end  or  purpose  of  this  divine  appointment 
Hierarchy,  is  stated.  It  was  ordained  for  a  threefold  object.  If  we  con 
sider  the  Hierarchy  in  its  relation  to  its  own  orders  and  mem 
bers,  it  was  intended  "for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;"  to  enable 
them,  i.e.,  to  offer  sacrifice,  lead  the  Divine  worship,  administer 
the  sacraments,  and  generally  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ.  If 
we  consider  it  in  its  relation  to  the  faithful,  it  was  intended  "for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints  ;"  to  complete  their  number,  and  to 
guide  them  onto  greater  sanctity.  If  we  consider  it  in  relation 
to  the  unbelievers,  who  are  without,  it  was  intended  "for 
the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ;'3  for  the  conversion  of 
infidels,  that  they  may  be  formed  into  living  stones  for  the 
building  up  of  the  Church.  For  "to  this  end/'  as  Lanfranc* 
reminds  us,  "  were  spiritual  graces  given  to  the  orders  of  the 
Hierarchy,  that  they  might  be  able  to  build  up  the  body  of 
Christ  or  the  Church/' 

The  Church  then  is  one.  It  is  not  bodies,  but  the  body.  As 
the  Ambrosiast  remarks  on  this  passage,  "  The  Apostle  says 
that  the  Church  in  its  divine  constitution  has  been  closely 
compacted  together  after  the  fashion  of  a  human  body,  in 
unity  of  profession,  that  those  who  differ  in  position  may  all 
be  one  in  Christ." 

The  AP°stle  has  already  told  us  what  are  the  immediate 
fruits  intended  by  the  Divine  Author  in  the  establishment  of 
tne  Hierarchy ;  and  that  it  has  a  threefold  work  before  it, 
sacerdotal,  pastoral,  and  missionary.  But  what  is  its  final  end 
or  obJect  ?  To  Wnat  does  this  ministration,  with  its  labours, 
gifts,  and  powers,  tend  at  last?  The  Apostle  answers  the 
question  in  the  thirteenth  verse.  It  tends  towards  a  twofold 
end,  which  shall  have  a  partial  accomplishment  in  time  ;  com- 

*  Ad  locum. 
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plete  accomplishment  in  eternity.  The  one  end  regards  the 
soul,  the  other,,  the  body  of  the  Church.  As  regards  the  former, 
it  will  be  attained  on  earth,  when  all  of  us,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  all  peoples  and  tribes  and  languages, 
' '  meet  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  (r^c  £7n- 
•yvwo-fdjc — i.e.  complete,  perfected  knowledge)  of  the  Son  of 
God."  To  use  the  words  of  S.  Chrysostom,*  "  That  is,  until 
it  has  been  made  manifest  that  we  all  have  one  faith.  For  this 
is  the  unity  of  the  faith,  when  we  all  are  one,  when,  one  and  all, 
we  equally  acknowledge  the  bond  of  union  (o/iotwc  TOV  avv$£cr[j.ov 
£Triyivw(TKW[jL£v).  *  *  *  When  we  all  liold  one  faith,  then  is  there 
unity ;"  or,  as  the  Angelic  Doctor  puts  it,f  "  These  words  of  S. 
Paul  may  be  understood  of  the  final  fruit  in  this  present  life, 
when  all  the  faithful  meet  together  in  one  faith  and  ac 
knowledgment  of  the  truth.  '  And  other  sheep  I  have,  that 
are  not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must  bring ;  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd/  "  As  regards  the  latter,  it 
will  be  attained  011  earth  when  we  shall  have  come  "  unto  a 
perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  age  of  the  fulness  of 
Christ ;"  or  as  the  Peshito  has  it,J  "  till  we  are  all  one  perfect 
man  after  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  His  fulness/'  or  of  His 
full  stature.  The  Hierarchy  then  was  established  for  this  grand 
object,  that  the  souls  of  men, having  from  age  to  age  throughout 
the  world  been  united  in  the  unity  of  the  one  faith,  the  Visible 
Church  or  mystical  Body  of  Christ  might  grow  to  Her  full 
stature  or  age,  as  Christ  grew  in  wisdom,  grace,  and  bodily 
perfection;  that  She  might  ever  receive  to  Herself  and  as 
similate  men  of  all  nations,  temperaments,  positions,  and 
different  education,  and  form  them  into  one  complete  body, — 
one  in  itself,  one  in  union  with  its  Head,  one  in  its  faith, 
one  in  the  intimate  bond  of  that  common  charity,  which 
animates  and  visibly  joins  in  one  all  its  members.  This  was 
the  idea  of  God,  according  to  S.  Paul,  in  the  institution  of  the 
priesthood.  By  it  a  perfect  unity  was  to  be  preserved  in  the 
soul  and  body  of  the  Church  till  the  end  of  time.  This 

*  Ad  locum.  f  Ad  locum. 
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twofold  purpose  is  perfectly  attained  in  eternity,  when  the 
triumphant  Spouse  of  Christ,  without  spot  or  blemish,  or  any 
such  thing,  shall  exchange  faith  for  the  beatific  vision,  and, 
transformed  into  the  glory  of  her  Divine  Spouse,  shall  enjoy 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  Him,  and  the  perfection  of  His  full 
age  and  stature, — Her  numbers  complete,  Her  work  accom 
plished,  Her  unity  immortal  and  indissoluble. 

But  the  Church  has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  this  Her  term  of 
perfection.  To  such  a  consummation  She  is  indeed  destined ; 
for  this  purpose  was  a  hierarchy  established  within  Her.  But 
meanwhile  Her  children  have  to  struggle  on  towards  it  among 
many  obstacles  and  difficulties.  Difficulties  assail  them  from 
within ;  difficulties  from  without ;  difficulties  from  their  own 
weak  wills  and  feeble  intellects ;  difficulties  from  the  al 
lurements  and  guile  of  heretical  systems.  But  the  great 
Head  of  His  Church  foresaw  these  impediments;  nor  were 
they  ignored  in  the  great  counsels  of  His  predestinating  love. 
He  therefore,  as  S.  Paul  tells  us  in  the  14th  verse,  deter 
mined  on  instituting  the  Christian  priesthood,  "  that  ive  be  no 
more  children."  For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  children,  that  their 
minds  and  wills  should  be  inconstant  and  fluctuating;  that 
they  should  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  first  person  who 
tries  to  win  their  confidence ;  and  that,  unable  to  think  out 
truth  for  themselves,  they  should  seek  a  guide  and  preceptor. 
In  this  perplexity  from  within,  the  Hierarchy  presents  itself  to 
the  believers  in  Christ,  with  a  Divine  and  infallible  authority, 
undertakes  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  claims  their 
implicit  confidence. 

But  they  are  subject  to  difficulties  from  without,  arising 
from  the  insidious  designs  of  heretical  teachers.  And  the 
same  undivided  priesthood  has  been  provided  as  a  remedy 
against  this  evil  too ;  ' '  that  henceforth  we  be  no  more  tossed  to 
and  fro )3  in  doubt  and  indecision,  "and  carried  about  ivith 
every  wind  of  doctrine."  For  this  false  teaching  of  heretics 
proves  itself  bad  and  unwholesome  in  three  ways.  It  is  bad  in 
its  principle,  for  it  proceeds  "from  the  wickedness  of  men  ;" 
and  to  this  the  Hierarchy  opposes  the  Church's  sanctity.  It 
is  bad  in  its  progress ;  for  it  spreads  "from  cunning  craft 
iness."  And  this  the  Hierarchy  confronts  with  the  simplicity 
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of  the  one  creed,  and  with  the  simplicity  of  Christ  Himself; 
as  S.  Paul  insinuates  (2  Cor,  xi.  3)  :  "I  fear  lest  as  the 
serpent  seduced  Eve  by  his  subtility,  so  your  minds  should 
be  corrupted,  and  fall  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.-" 
It  is  evil  in  its  effects ;  because  these  are  "  schemes  of  error  " 
(TTIV  /uzOoSe lav  ri?c  TrAavrjc — &d  circumventionem  erroris  (Yulg.) ; 
— machinations,  on  a  methodized  system  of  error) ;  to  which  the 
Hierarchy  opposes  the  theological  science  of  her  schools.  We 
see  in  this  verse  how,  from  the  beginning,  the  great  Founder  of 
the  Church  foresaw  the  future  aberrations  of  private  judgment 
and  the  seductions  of  heresy,  and  provided  a  remedy  for 
both ;  not  in  Scripture,  nor  in  libraries  of  Fathers,  however 
useful,  nay  necessary,  these  may  be  in  the  sphere  for  which 
He  intended  them ;  but  in  that  one  Hierarchy, — one  in  itself, 
and  one  with  all  the  members — which  should  direct  and  teach 
His  one  body,  of  which  itself  was  the  leading  and  more  noble 
part. 

We  have  seen  that  in  tlie  12th  verse  the  Apostle  gives  us  the  The  Apostle's 
triple  purpose  for  which  the  Christian  priesthood  was  estab-  ofthe 

.  Church's 

hshed;  m  these   concluding-  verses   (15.   16)  he  describes  its  growth  ana 

0  development. 

actual  operation  and  the  realization  of  these  three  purposes  in 
the  growth  and  perpetual  oneness  of  the  Church.  Pastors  are 
given,  that  we  all  may  "  do  the  truth  "*  (aArjfleuovree);  that  is, 
that  by  our  own  activity  of  free  will,  for  such  is  the  force  of 
the  verb,  we  may  grow  up  in  the  unity  and  understanding 
of  the  faith.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Wemust  do  the  truth 
"  in  charity,"  i.  e.  in  the  unity  of  corporate  communion  and 
mutual  conjunction  of  the  members.  In  a  word  the  Church 
was  to  grow  in  the  unity  of  her  soul  and  of  her  body  by 
means  of  her  Hierarchy.  This  idea  is  clearly  expressed  by 
the  Ambrosiast.f  "This  is,  therefore,  the  object  of  the 
Church's  labour,  that  the  creature  may  be  reduced  to  one 
consent ;  and  in  its  one  consent  may  be  one  body,  while  one 
is  the  profession  (of  faith)  of  all ;  that  it  may  be  of  one 


"  To  be  studious  of  the  truth." — Schleusner.      Compare  Gal.  iv.  16,  where 
it  means  to  deliver  the  one  Christian  faith — "  to  be  true  in  our  opinion,  word, 
tLct,."—Rosenmiiller. 
f  Ad  locum. 
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accord  in  the  charity  of  the  Creator,  to  its  own  advance  in 
perfection."  Thus  is  accomplished  the  Pastoral  office  of  the 
Priesthood.  And  in  this  twofold  bond  of  union,  "  ive  in  all 
things  grow  up  in  Him,  who  is  the  Head,  even  Christ ;  "  and  who 
is  also  the  one  source  of  supernatural  life  to  the  Church. 
From  Him,  faith ;  from  Him,  one  hope  of  our  calling ;  from 
Him,  divine  charity.  He  is  the  supreme  principle  of  all  unity; 
and  we  grow  up  in  Him  chiefly  through  the  sacraments.  And 
thus  is  accomplished  the  sacerdotal  office  of  the  Priesthood. 
But  how  is  this  unity  developed  in  the  body  ?  What  is  the 
principle  of  its  increase  and  power  of  assimilation  to  itself  ? 
It  is  ''compacted  and  fitly  joined  together  by  what  every  joint 
supplieth ; "  part  with  part,  member  with  member;  firmly 
knitted  together  in  one  visible  communion.  Moreover, 
"  according  to  the  operation  of  the  measure  of  every  part,  it 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  building  of  itself  in 
charity  ;"  as  S.  Jerome  paraphrases  it,*  "  The  body,  connected 
with  the  Head,  grows  by  every  addition  made  to  its  common 
operation;  while  the  members  by  charity  mutually  build  up 
each  other,  so  that  every  member  increases  according  to  its 
measure."  Thus  is  accomplished  the  pastoral,  but  principally 
the  missionary  office  of  the  Priesthood. 

This  corporate  unity  of  the  Church,  the  Apostle  developes 
at  greater  length  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ch.  xii.), 
where  he  introduces  the  self-same  comparison.  "  For  as  the 
body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members  ;  and  all  the  members  of  the 
body,  whereas  they  are  many,  yet  are  one  body,  so  also  is  Christ " 
(v.  12) ;  i.  e.,  so  also  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  Church,  as  S.  Chrysostomf  remarks,  f(  For  the  body  also 
is  not  one  member,  but  many  "  (v.  14)  ;  on  which  Words  S. 
Pacian  remarks  in  his  letterf  to  Sympronianus  :  ' '  The  Church 
is  the  body  of  Christ.  Yes,  a  body,  not  one  member;  a 
body,  with  many  parts  and  members  gathered  together  into 
one,  as  the  Apostle  says ;  for  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but 
many.  Therefore  the  Church  is  a  body  in  its  fulness  (plenum 
corpus)  and  a  solid  body,  spread  over  the  whole  world.  It  is 

*  Ad  locum.  f  Horn.  xxx.  in  1  Epistle  to  Corinthians. 

J  The  3rd,  Gailandus,  t.  vii. 
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a  state,  I  repeat,  whose  parts  are  united  in  one ;  not  as  you 
Novatians  say,  a  sort  of  insolent  little  part,  and  gathered 
excrescence,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body."  The 
Apostle  then,  as  Pacian  monishes  us,  speaks  of  a  visible  unity, 
which  consists  in  the  corporate  union  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  Church  in  one  external  whole.  The  Church  is  not  a 
fragmentary  and  accidental  collection  of  churches.  Neither 
is  She  a  local  church  ;  but  one  visible,  organized  communion, 
embracing  in  Her  unity  all  local  churches,  however  differing 
in  dignity,  antiquity,  graces,  or  circumference ;  all  closely 
cemented  together  in  one  by  a  perfect  order  of  hierarchical 
government.  And  the  Apostle,  to  make  it  yet  clearer,  sums 
up  the  whole  of  his  argument  in  a  few  words  :  ' '  Now  you  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  of  member y)  (EK  fjitpovg — 
members  in  part) ;  as  though  he  should  say  to  the  Corinthian 
Church ;  you  belong  to  the  body  of  Christ,  but  it  behoves  you 
to  remember  that  you  are  only  a  particular  part,  not  the  whole  ; 
and  that  you  belong  to  the  body,  only  inasmuch  as  you  are  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Christ,  established  in  all  lands. 
And  it  is  precisely  after  this  manner  that  S.  Chrysostom*  ex 
plains  the  passage.  He  thus  writes  :  "  Since  he  had  spoken 
of  the  body,  and  the  whole  together  constituted  the  body,  not 
the  Corinthian  Church,  but  that  which  is  everywhere  through 
out  the  habitable  globe,  therefore  he  said,  in  part,  i.e.,  that 
Church  which  is  among  you  is  a  part  of  the  Church  established 
in  all  lands,  and  of  that  body  which  is  composed  of  all  the 
churches;  so  that  you  are  bound  to  be  at  peace,  not  only 
among  yourselves,  but  also  with  the  universal  Church,  if  it  be 
true  that  you  are  members  of  the  body." 

To  sum  up,  then,  this  detailed  examination  of  the  doctrine  Summary 
of  the  Apostle,  it  is  indubitable  that  it  embraces  the  following1  Apostie'a 

.  D    teaching. 

propositions : — 

1.  The  Church  is  one  body,  animated  by  one  soul. 

2.  It  is  a  living  body,  with  will  and  action  proper  to  itself. 

3.  Its  soul  is  the  profession  by  all  its  members  of  the  one 
faith  contained  in  the  sacred  and  Apostolic  deposit. 

4.  This  unanimity  of  profession  is  its  primary  principle  of 
unity. 

*  Ad  locum. 
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5.  This   profession   depends,    so   far   as    each    member  or 
particular   church   is    concerned,    on    the  free  will   of   each 
assisted,  of  course,  by  grace ;  and  consequently  we  must  be 
studiously  "  careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit.'     If  we  do 
not,  we  become  heretics,  "  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 

doctrine." 

6.  The  Church,  as  a  visible  kingdom,  has  also  a  corporate 

unity. 

7.  This  unity  consists  first  of  all,  in  an  intimate  cohesion  of 
its  many  members  and  several  portions  with  each  other ;  and 
secondly,  in  an  analogy  of  growth,  by  mutual  communica 
tion,  and  combination  of  common  action. 

8.  The  principle  of  this  corporate  unity  is  charity. 

9.  It  excludes  every  kind  of  schism,  as  its  contradictory. 

10.  This  unity  depends  too  on  the  free  will  of  each  member 
or  portion  ;  for  the  Church  is  said  to  "  edify  or  build  itself  up 
in  charity." 

11.  The  one  great  means  or  instrument  appointed  by  G-od 
for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  unity  of  faith  and 
charity  in  the  Church,  is  the  Hierarchy,  with  its  distinct  and 
subordinate  grades,  which  itself  is  perfectly  joined  in  one, 
that  it  may  minister  to  the  oneness  of  the  whole  body. 

12.  The   Church,    protected   by   this    twofold    unity,   is  to 
persevere  till  She  arrives  at  Her  full  stature  in  the  time  of  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 

These  propositions  have  not  been  drawn  out  from  the  apo 
stolic  doctrine  without  a  purpose.  We  shall  see  later  on,  how 
completely  it  contradicts  the  new  theory  of  Church  unity, 
which  Dr.  Pusey  has  given  us  in  his  "Eirenicon." 


§  3. 

Having  reviewed  the  doctrine  of  the  Church's  unity  as  it  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  two  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  on  which 
we  have  been  commenting  in  the  preceding  pages,  it  will  be 
to  the  purpose  for  which  these  essays  were  principally  written, 
and  necessary  to  the  due  development  of  this  all-important 
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dogma  of  the  faith,  that  we  should  consider  severally  the 
respective  elements  of  that  unity,  as  they  are  more  particularly 
presented  to  us  in  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers.  And  we 
naturally  commence,  following  the  order  which  has  been 
hitherto  observed,  with  that  oneness  of  the  soul  of  the  Church, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  and  which  consequently 
holds  the  most  important  place  in  Her  Divine  constitution. 

When  Christ,  our  Lord,  took  in  hand  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  He  established  a  kingdom.  And  that  kingdom 
was,  as  He  tells  us,  the  kingdom  of  Truth.  It  was  founded, 
builded  upon  the  Truth,  which  He  came  to  reveal.  "For  this 
ivas  I  born,  and  for  this  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
give  testimony  to  the  Truth.3'  (S.  John  xviii.  37.)  He  in  fact 
made  known  a  body  of  divine  and  mysterious  truths,  and  He 
required  of  all  those  who  would  be  saved  in  the  Church,  which  is 
His  kingdom,  an  undoubting  profession  of  them  all.  "  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,  but  he  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  condemned."  (S.  Mark  xvi.  16.)  But  these  truths 
of  revelation  could  not,  in  the  actual  order,  become  the  object  of 
our  intellectual  intuition ;  for  their  intrinsic  evidence  shines  not 
on  us.  It  is  hidden  within  the  thick  darkness,  which  separates 
us  at  present  from  God.  Consequently  we  are  required  to 
accept  them  on  trust.  We  are,  it  is  true,  straitly  required  on 
pain  of  our  salvation  to  believe  them,  one  and  all,  on  God's 
authority ;  but  we  still  have  free  will  to  choose  whether  we 
accept  them  or  no.  For  they  do  not  necessitate  the  assent 
of  the  intellect,  as  do  those  truths  which  are  in  their  nature 
self-evident.  Consequently  the  act  of  faith  is  free ;  and  any 
man,  or  body  of  men,  even  within  the  Church,  may  withhold 
that  assent,  or  elicit  a  contrary  act ;  in  which  case  the  life  of 
Christ  departs  from  them;  and  they  have  no  longer  part  or 
lot  in  His  kingdom.  They  have  ipso  facto  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  Church,  because  they  have  denied  the  faith,  and 
made  themselves  worse  than  infidels. 

This  then  is  the  faith  <(  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  Thesouiof 
please  God"   (Heb.  xi.  6);  an  assent,  i.e.  to  inevident  truths  is  the 
on  the  simple  authority  of  God,  who  reveals  them.     And  such  profession 

.  of  one  creed. 

faith  was  to  be  at  once  the  title  to  our  justification,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  of  its  supernatural  fruits.     This  it  is  which,  in- 

c 
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formed  with  charity,  is  the  one  living  principle,  uniting  nations 
and  peoples  and  languages  of  all  ages  in  the  common  pro 
fession  of  a  Divine  Philosophy,  eternally  one  and  immutable,  as 
He  is,  Who  first  taught  it.  It  is  a  standing  miracle,  binding 
together  into  one  visible  body  millions  upon  millions  of  men 
from  every  place  under  heaven,  who,  through  successive  gene 
rations,  through  the  whole  course  of  time  even  to  its  end, 
however  differing  from  each  other  in  the  various  properties 
of  life,  should  nevertheless  of  their  own  free  will,  prevented 
and  assisted  by  grace,  practically  live  in,  live  for,  and  die  in, 
the  strength  of  the  one  faith,  the  sacred  deposit,  which  is 
preserved  in  its  integrity  under  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
Church.  This  is  the  great  fountain  of  the  Church's  unity; 
this,  Her  one  principle  of  life.  To  use  the  words  of  an 
esteemed  theologian  of  our  own  time,*  "  The  unity  of  the 
faith  is  the  root  and  foundation  of  her  other  kinds  of  unity. 
And  therefore  it  is  morally  impossible,  at  all  events  for  any 
length  of  time,  if  the  unity  of  faith  be  preserved,  that  unity  in 
other  respects  should  not  be  preserved  also."  And  this  life 
of  faith  is  clearly  set  before  us  by  S.  Luke  in  his  description 
of  the  infant  Church ;  in  Which,  as  he  tells  us,  ee  all  were  per 
severing  with  one  mind "  (Acts  i.  14) ;  and  what  that  oneness 
of  mind  was,  we  are  told  more  plainly  in  another  place,  where  he 
says,  "  they  were  persevering  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles33 
(Acts  ii.  42) ;  and  consequently,  "  the  multitude  of  believers  had 
l)ut  one  heart  and  one  soul33  (Acts  iv.  32) ;  for  they  had  "  one 
faith33  (Ephes.  iv.  5). 

The  Fathers  conspire  with  a  marvellous  unanimity  in  de 
claring,  that  consent  in  the  confession  of  one  and  the  same  faith 
is  the  formal  constitutive  of  the  Church's  unity;  and* some  of 
them  expressly  draw  a  distinction  between  the  Church  Ca 
tholic  and  other  communions  calling  themselves  Christian,  in 
that  the  Former  has  one  undivided  faith,  whereas  heretical 
bodies  are  always  changing,  and  divided  amongst  themselves 
in  matters  of  doctrine.  No  one  can  fail  to  see  the  important 
bearing  which  such  a  consideration  has  on  Anglican  claims  to 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  But  at  present 

*  Dr.  Murray,  de  Eccl.  Christi,  t.  i.  fasc.  2,  d.  vi.  §  1,  n.  30. 
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we  do  not  insist  upon  this,  because  the  application  of  the  prin 
ciples  which  we  are  evolving  is  reserved  for  another  section. 
But  meanwhile  we  beg  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  this 
assumption  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends,  while  they  pass  in 
review  those  declarations  of  the  Fathers,  which  we  give  as  a 
specimen  of  their  concordant  testimony. 

Theodoret,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  xlvii.  4,  affirms 
at  once  the  essential  unity  of  the  Church,  and  its  formal 
cause.  These  are  his  words  : — "  There  is  one  Church  over 
land  and  sea;  and  for  this  reason  we  pray  for  the  Holy, 
and  only  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  which  is  extended 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  .  .  .  As  every 
city  has  within  it  many  houses  divided  from  each  other,  and 
yet  is  called  one  city ;  so  there  are  a  countless  multitude  of 
churches  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent ;  but  they  are  all 
reduced  to  one,  united  ~by  the  harmony  of  the  true  dogmas.'3  In 
like  manner  Buthymius,  on  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  says,  "If  you 
have  regard  to  place,  there  are  many  churches;  if  you 
consider  religion  and  communion  in  the  faith,  all  the  churches 
in  all  parts  constitute  one  Church  of  the  faithful."  S. 
Irenaeus,*  writing  in  the  second  century,  has  a  remarkable 
passage  to  the  same  effect.  He  recites  the  Creed;  and  asserts 
that  the  Church  in  all  lands,  whether  in  Germany,  Spain, 
Gaul,  the  East,  Egypt,  or  Libya,  has  one  soul,  because  She 
believes  in  this  one  faith ;  and  one  mouth,  because  She  every 
where  makes  profession  of  the  same ;  and  ends  by  comparing 
Her  preaching  of  the  truth  to  the  sun,  "  which  is  in  all  the 
world  one  and  the  same,"  and  enlightens  all  countries  with  its 
rays.  The  Koman  Pontiff, f  S.  Siricius,  in  the  fourth  century, 
deduces  from  the  Churches  unity  of  faith,  as  from  a  source  and 
fountain,  Her  unity  of  tradition  and  Her  unity  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  He  says,  "  the  Apostolic  teaching  has  admonished 
us,  that  there  ought  to  be  one  profession  of  Catholic  bishops. 
If,  therefore,  the  faith  is  one,  there  should  remain  one 
tradition.  If  there  be  one  tradition,  one  discipline  must  be 
observed  in  all  the  churches.  Churches  have  been,  indeed, 
established  in  different  regions ;  but  throughout  the  whole 

*  Adv.  Hrereses,  i.  n.  10.  f  Gallandus,  t.  vii.  Ep.  8,  n.  9. 

c  2 
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world  the  Church,  has  received  the  title  of  one,  by  reason  of  the 
unity  of  Her  faith." 

Tertullian,  again,  in  the  second  century  gives  in  Africa  an 
echo  of  the  teaching  of  S.  Irenoeus  in  Gaul.  After  describing 
the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  all  lands  by  the  Apostles,  and 
Her  subsequent  propagation,  he  speaks  of  Her  concord,  inter 
communion,  and  unity,  and  declares  that  <c  all  tliese  privileges 
are  secured  on  no  other  principle  than  tlie  one  tradition  of 
the  same  holt/  symbol  of  faith."* 

Athanasius,f  again,  the  great  champion  of  the  faith  against 
the  Arian  heresy,  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  whom 
we  have  just  quoted.  After  referring  to  the  constant  changes 
made  in  their  profession  of  faith  by  the  Arian  heretics,  who, 
to  use  this  great  Doctor's  words,  "  are  men,  as  S.  James  says, 
of  double  mind,  and  inconstant  in  all  their  ways,  and  who  do 
not  abide  in  one  opinion,  but  embrace  now  one,  now  another; 
at  one  time  praising  what  they  have  altered;  at  another, 
blaming  the  same,  and  again  praising  what  they  had  just 
before  blamed,"  he  declares  that  this  "  is  the  distinctive 
mark  of  hucksters  rather  than  of  doctors.  For,  as  the  Fathers 
have  handed  down,  this  is  right  doctrine,  this  the  true  mark 
of  teachers,  viz.  to  hold  mutually  the  same  confession  (TO  TO. 
avra  aXXr/Xoi^  ofioXoyelv),  and  not  to  be  at  variance  among 
themselves,  or  with  their  predecessors ." 

There  is  one  point  worthy  of  remark  in  these  quotations, 
and  especially  in  the  last  from  S.  Athanasius,  and  it  is  this; 
that  the  Fathers  do  not  speak  of  a  merely  nominal  consent 
to  a  written  creed ;  which  of  itself  is  lifeless  and  dumb,  and 
needs  an  interpreter;  but  they  insist  on  universal 
unanimity  in  the  profession  of  one  faith,  and  especially  on 
unity  in  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Hierarchy.  The 
Arians  professed  the  Apostles'  Creed,  but  they  rejected  the 
traditions  embodied  in  the  Nicene ;  willing  to  adhere,  in  out 
ward  appearance  at  least,  to  a  symbol  of  the  past,  but 
unwilling  to  submit  to  the  living  authority  of  the  present. 

*  De  Prescript ionibus,  c.  xx.     "  Qua?  jura  non  alia  ratio  regit  quam  ejusJem 
Sacramenti  una  traditio." 
t  De  Decretis  Nica3na3  Synodi,  n.  4. 
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§  4. 

From  what  has  been  already  shown,  it  is  at  once  evident  Heresy,  as 

being 

that   all  heresy,    of  whatever   kind,    must   be  destructive   of  essentially 

opposed 


unity  ;  a  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  a  part  of  Christ's  mystical 
body,  and  a  sin,  therefore,  especially  hateful  in  God's  sight;  ^'rob 
for  it  is  the  contradictory  of  faith  ;  and,  consequently,  fatal  to  '^ 
the  life  of  the  Church,  incompossible  with  it.  Faith  is  the 
simple  acceptance  of  the  Divine  revelations  pure  and  entire. 
Heresy,*  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  picking  and  choosing 
of  our  own  will.  Faith  is  based  on  authority;  heresy  on 
private  judgement.  The  former  is  the  great  living  principle  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ;  the  latter  is  the  principle  of  all 
misbelief,  rationalism,  and  infidelity.  The  one  puts  God  first 
as  the  supreme  Truth,  Who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be 
deceived.  The  other  installs  human  reason  in  His  place  ;  it 
summons  God's  teaching  before  the  bar  of  human  judgement, 
and  leaves  each  man  free  to  accept  or  reject  what  he  pleases. 
Faith,  on  the  contrary,  sets  a  hedge  round  the  Divine 
communications,  and  excludes  from  the  inclosure  all  mere 
criticism  as  a  sacrilege.  It  admits,  indeed,  reason  even 
within  this  mysterious  field  of  thought,  but  only  as  a  servant 
and  auxiliary  to  the  clearer  understanding  of  the  truths 
revealed  —  not  as  a  judge  or  self-willed  questioner. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  Holy  Scripture  speaks  of  formal 
heretics  in  a  way  which  may  well  inspire  us  with  salutary 
fear.  They  are  there  called  seducers,  proud,  reprobate,  false 
prophets,  antichrist,  men  who  dissolve  Jesus,  lying  teachers, 
speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy  ;  and  they  are  denounced  as  men 
to  be  avoided.  See  Matt.  xxiv.  5,  24;  vii.  15;  Acts  xx.  29; 

1  Tim.  vi.  5;  iv.  1,  2;  2  Tim.  ii.  17;  iii.   7,  8;  Titus  iii.  11; 

2  Peter  ii.  1,  3;  iii.  3;   1  John  ii.  18;  iv.  3;  2  John  7,  and 
Matt.  vii.  15;  Eom.  xvi.  17;    Gal.  i.  7—9;  2  Tim.  iii.  5,  9; 
2  John  1  0. 

*  f{  ITcerosis  grsece  ab  electione  dicitur,  quod  scilicet  unusquisque  id  sibi 
eligat,  quod  ei  melius  videatur."  —  S.  Hieron.  in  Titum,  v.  10. 
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The  language  of  the  Fathers  is  quite  as  explicit.  Univer 
sally  both  Greeks  and  Latins  speak  of  heresy  as  the  most 
grievous  of  sins ;  as  having  the  devil  for  its  author ;  as 
corrupting  and  destroying  souls  ;  and  as  being  in  a  word  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Church  of  God.  Thus  S.  Cyprian*  says 
that  when  the  devil  found  he  was  discomfited  by  the  con 
version  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  to  the  faith,  he  changed  his 
tactics ;  and  seeing  that  the  heathen  temples  were  deserted, 
and  the  idols  without  worshippers,  he  contrived  a  more  artful 
method  for  compassing  his  ends  under  the  guise  of  Christianity 
itself.  And  how  did  he  do  it  ?  "  He  invented  heresies  and 
schisms,  by  which  to  subvert  faith,  corrupt  truth,  and  sever 
unity  "  And  in  the  same  work  he  speaks  f  of  (C  the  poisonous 
destructiveness  of  heretical  perversity  and  of  schisms/'  while 
in  his  seventy-sixth  epistle  he  calls  all  heretics  and  schismatics 
without  exception  adversaries  of  Christ.  In  the  council  of 
Carthage,  at  which  he  was  present,  they  are  described  as  no 
Christians,  but  worse  than  pagans.  S.  Athanasius,J  in  his 
first  oration  against  the  Arians,  and  S.  Ambrose,  §  in  his  work 
on  penance,  teach  the  same  truth.  The  latter,  in  his  exposi 
tion  of  the  Gospel  according  to  S.  Luke  (B.  vii.  n.  95),  has 
these  words  :  "  Understand  from  this  that  all  heretics  and 
schismatics  are  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of 
the  Church.  And  therefore  it  is  as  clear  as  possible  that  all 
congregations  of  heretics  and  schismatics  arc  not  of  God,  but  of 
the  unclean  spirit. ,"  S.  Optatus||  and  many  others  speak  pre 
cisely  after  the  same  manner. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  heresy  and  its  intrinsic 
deformity  in  general.  And  so  far  Anglican  controversialists 
will  find  little  or  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  declarations  of 
the  Word  of  God,  written  and  unwritten,  which  we  have 
presented  to  our  readers.  For  they  either  so  modify  and 
restrict  the  signification  of  the  word  as  to  exclude  their  com 
munion  from  the  category,  or  they  allow  themselves  in  the 
imagination  that  they  hold  in  common  with  the  Church  the 
old  creed  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries ;  and  that  since  that 


*  De  Unitate  Ecclesise,  n.  3.  f  N.  16.  J  In  initio. 

§  II.  c.  4,  n.  24.  ||  De  Schismate  Donatist.,  i.  n.  10. 
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time  nothing  has  been  or  could  be  defined  as  of  faith,  since 
either,  as  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  affirm,*  the  Church  has  not  the 
power,  or  if  She  has,  She  has  never  been  able  to  meet,  by 
reason  of  the  divisions  within  Her,  in  oecumenical  synod.  We 
shall  have  something  to  say  about  this  in  another  section, 
but  it  is  our  intention  at  present  to  develops  the  premisses  of 
another  and,  ethically  considered,  a  more  convincing  deduc 
tion.  For  as  the  Church  has  Her  notes,  one  of  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  essay,  so  in  like  manner  has  heresy  its 
notes  or  marks,  by  which  its  presence  may  always  be  detected. 
The  principal  of  these  we  propose  to  enumerate,  as  we  find 
them  exposed  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 

We  prelude  our  enumeration  with  a  remark  which  is  of  the  The  notes 
highest  importance,  and  which,  in  a  sort  of  way,  includes  one  heresy  ia 
of  these  distinguishing  notes  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
Heresy  may,  and  as  a  fact  does,  result  from  the  denial  of  even 
one  article  of  faith.  This  necessarily  arises  from  the  nature  of 
the  sacred  deposit.  For  it  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  rests 
in  its  entireness  on  the  same  immutable  authority;  conse 
quently  to  reject  the  smallest  part  is  to  reject  the  whole. 
Hence  formal  heretics,  i.e.  those  who  obstinately  and  wil 
fully  refuse  assent  to  the  Church's  teaching,  cannot  be  said 
to  believe  even  those  doctrines  which  they  retain  in  their 
confessions.  They  at  the  best  hold  them  as  opinions  more  or 
less  probable.  Cassianf  clearly  confirms  this  statement  where 
he  says,  "  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  mystery  and 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  that  he  who  denies  a  part  of  the  divine 
mystery  is  not  able  to  profess  a  part.  For  they  are  all  so 
intimately  connected  and  incorporate  with  each  other,  that 
one  cannot  stand  without  the  other  ;  and  he  who  denies  one 
out  of  them  all,  can  reap  no  advantage  to  himself  from  be 
lieving  all  the  rest."  Thus  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe 
with  supernatural  faith  that  of  the  Real  Presence. 

One  peculiar  note  of  heresy  is  its  mobility.     As  it  has  de- 

*  "  Now  what  is  once  matter  of  opinion  cannot  but  remain  matter  of  opinion. 
.  .  .  The  Church  defines  what  is  already  matter  of  faith.  It  does  not  make 
it  so."  —  Appendix  to  Essay  on  the  Real  Presene  note  E,  p.  300. 

f  De  Incarnatione  Christi,  vi.  c.  17. 
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stroyed  the  only  foundation  of  certainty  in  tlie  act  of  intellec 
tual  assent  to  revealed  truth,  its  phases  alter  according  to  the 
caprice  of  its  inventors  and  leaders.  It  is  ever  changing  its  creed, 
its  articles  of  religion,  its  authoritative  declarations,  and  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  as  being  the  expression  of  the  former.  It  is 
constantly  reforming  itself;  rejecting  and  even  anathematizing 
at  one  time  what  it  has  accepted  and  taught  at  another;  and 
creating  among  those  who  are  under  its  false  teaching  a  bewil 
derment  and  doubting,  which  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  scepti 
cism.  This  was  noticed  long  ago  by  S.  Hilary,  the  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Poitiers.  In  the  work  which  he  published  against 
Constantius  he  thus  apostrophizes  the  Arian  emperor  :*  ((  Now, 
O  Constantius,  I  ask  you  this.  What  is  the  faith  which  you 
at  last  believe  ?  For  I  purpose  now  to  pass  in  review  the 
epochs  of  your  changes  of  opinion,  in  which  you  hurried  on 
with  hasty  steps,  gliding  downwards  even  to  the  lowest 
abyss  of  your  blasphemy.  For  after  the  first  declaration  of 
faith  of  the  Nicene  Synod,  properly  so  called,  you  collect  a 
council  again  at  Antioch,  and  make  a  new  faith  for  yourself. 
But  it  happens  to  you,  as  it  is  wont  to  happen  with  unskilful 
builders,  who  are  never  pleased  with  their  own  work,  you  are 
always  destroying  what  you  are  always  occupied  in  building. 
.  .  .  You  disagree  with  your  friends,  and  rebel  like  an  enemy 
against  your  own.  You  displace  your  old  ideas  by  new  ones ; 
your  new  ones  you  again  retract  by  a  new  reformation ;  and 
what  has  been  amended,  you  condemn  by  a  fresh  amend 
ment."  S.  Athanasius  f  makes  precisely  the  same  remark : 
"And  so  they  move  about  and  disturb  everything.  For 
every  year,  like  those  who  draw  up  wills  and  covenants,  they 
meet  together,  and  pretend  to  draw  up  documents  about  the 
faith;  so  that  by  this  procedure  they  draw  on  themselves 
derision  and  disgrace ;  because  their  acts  are  cancelled,  not 
by  others,  but  by  themselves."  Dr.  PuseyJ  tells  us  that  the 

*  N.  23.  f  Epistola  ad  Epp.  JEgypti  et  Libyas,  n.  6. 

£  "  The  ancient  creeds  and  prayers  which  embody  the  faith.  .  .  .  She, 
through  our  creeds  and  prayers,  has  taught  us  all  our  life  long." — Eirenicon, 
p.  10.  This,  too,  was  the  language  of  Alexander  Knox.  He  says,  "  I  know 
nothing  settled  in  the  whole  reformed  body,  but  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  ...  Of  what,  then,  is  the  liturgy  a  standard  ?  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  devotion."— .Remains,  iii.  pp.  01,  G3. 
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doctrine  of  the  English  Establishment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Prayer-book,  and  consequently  that  it  has  a  symbolical 
authority.  Yet  how  many  times  has  it  been  changed  since 
the  Keformation  ;  especially  if  we  include  the  separate  action 
of  the  Scotch  and  American  branches  !  Is  it  not  true,  more 
over,  to  give  a  single  illustration,  that  almost  every  distinctive 
feature  of  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  YI.  was  condemned 
in  the  two  charges  of  1846  and  1850,  which  the  late  Bishop 
of  London  delivered  to  his  clergy  ? 

Another  note  of  heresy  is  its  dislike  of  theological  precision, 
and  its  tendency  to  retreat  under  general  and  more  simple  for 
mulas,  which  may  leave  room  for  common  inclusion,  without 
necessitating  the  sacrifice  of  erroneous  opinions.  This  is  only 
natural.  For  as  any  novelty  of  doctrine,  which  is  contra 
dictory  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  is,  in  the  Church,  its  own 
condemnation,  the  latent  heretic  is  only  too  anxious  to  escape 
observation,  and  to  be  able  to  propagate  his  error  under  the 
a3gis  of  earlier  definitions,  whose  concise  wording,  amply 
sufficient  for  an  age  in  which  no  controversy  had  arisen  to 
spoil  the  simplicity  of  faith,  enables  him  more  easily  to 
propagate  his  errors  with  an  appearance  of  orthodoxy.  But 
he  dreads  the  living  voice  of  the  Church,  foreseeing  that  it 
will  unmask  his  insidious  designs.  He  always,  in  conse 
quence,  does  his  best  to  avert  the  blow.,  by  heaping  on  the 
new  definition  accusations  of  novelty,  innovation,  and  of 
departure  from  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  from  ancient 
terminology.  No  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  Arian 
controversy,  will  need  an  example  of  this  tendency  of  the 
heretical  spirit.  For  the  polemical  works  of  the  Fathers*  who 
lived  at  that  time,  abound  in  the  defence  of  the  term  ojuooucnoe, 
which  the  Church  had  chosen  as  the  test  of  orthodoxy,  against 
the  cavils  of  the  Arians,  who  had  brought  such  accusations  as 
we  have  mentioned  against  it.  So  the  Nestorians  tried  their 
best  to  cry  down  the  Oforojcoe  of  the  Ephesine  Council.  And 


*  Vide  Epiphan.  Haercs.  Ixix,  11.  70,  Haeres.  Ixxiii.  n.  1  ;  Ainbros.  de  Fide  ad 
Gratian.  i.  9,  iii.  11;  Fulgentium  in  Respons.  ad  7m  Obj.  Arianorum,  et  pro 
Fide  Cath.  adv.  Pintam,  nn.  2,  3  ;  Athanas.  Orafc.  3*  contra  Arianos,  et  de  De- 
cretis  Nicxnoo  Synodi,  r.  f.  ;  Cyiill.  Alex.  Dial.  1  de  Trin.  ;  Augustin.  contra 
Maximin,  ii.  11,  18,  ct  in  Joan.  tr.  xcvii.  n.  4,  et  Hilarium  de  Synodis,  n.  83. 
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the  Pelagians  again  and  Semi- Pelagians  confronted  the  great 
Doctor  of  grace  with  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  earlier 
Greek  Fathers.  And  it  is  a  fact  germane  to  our  present 
question,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Reformation,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Catholic  Church  which  the  innovators 
attacked  with  more  persisting  animosity  than  the  scientific 
labours  of  the  Church's  schools  of  theology. 

Note  3  of  Another  note  of  heresy,  which  is  a  sort  of  corollary  from 

the  preceding,  is,  that  its  leaders  and  promoters  arc  ever 
making  excuses,  explanations  of  their  confessions  of  faith; 
trying  to  clothe  them  in  an  orthodox  dress,  audio  smoothe  down 
whatever  bears  the  look  of  novelty.  S.  Hilary*  is  a  witness  to 
this  fact.  He  says,  "  In  matters  which  are  considered  (by 
them)  as  spiritual,  i.e.  in  heretical  doctrine,  it  is  incredible 
with  what  labour  of  heart,  and  with  what  careful  selection  of 
words,  heretics  (  make  excuses  in  sins.3  }} 

Note  4  of  Another  note  of  heresy  is  its  indefinitcness.     It  dares  not  to 

divulge  its  real  character.  It  emits,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  a 
blackness  round  about  it,  by  which  it  may  escape  its  op 
ponents.  A  definite  enunciation,  any  logical  process,  would 
in  most  cases  be  suicidal.  Pressed  011  one  side,  it  uses  the 
ambiguity  of  its  formularies  to  assume  an  identity  of  belief: 
pressed  on  the  other,  it  includes  without  difficulty  the  precise 
contradictory  within  the  broad  circumference  of  the  same 
vague  profession.  This  characteristic  likewise  S.  Hilary  has 
given  us  in  the  following  words  :f  "  There  are  also  other 
plans  of  the  impious, — of  those,  I  mean,  who  have  fallen 
into  heresy,  and  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  laws  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  Their  manner  of  speech  always 
twisted  into  a  coil  of  error,  J  holding  to  nothing,  ari'd  con 
sistent  in  nothing,  is  tossed  about  by  the  flow  and  ebb  of  an 

indefinite  opinion They  are  confused  and  perturbed. 

They  dissimulate,  wander  here  and  there,  and  avoid  the  very 
point  of  the  controversy  which  is  in  question."  And  in 
another  place  he  remarks,  "  Heretics  very  often  elude  the 

*  Commentary  011  Ps.  cxl.  n.  G. 
t  Commentary  on  Ps.  i.  n.  3. 

J  "  Quorum  sermo  in  orbem  semper  et  circulum  erroris  inflexus/'    This  is 
hard  to   render  into  English  without  enervating  its  force. 
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truth  by  a  confusion  and  mixing  up  of  words ;  and  they  seize 
upon  the  ears  of  the  unwary  by  employing  words  in  common 
use."* 


5. 


From  this  unity  of  faith  and  of  a  common  profession  is  de-  The  unity  of 

*  the  body  of 

the  Ch 
Its  int< 
corpor 
unity. 


rived,  as  from  a  fountain  and  source,  that  internal  unity  of  the  the  church. 


body  of 
Church 
Its  internal 

Body  of  the  Church,  of  which  it  is  now  the  place  to  speak. 
And,  indeed,  we  may  safely  affirm  of  human  societies  in 
general,  that  in  proportion  as  they  are  animated  by  one  living 
idea,  and  conspire  with  unity  of  purpose  towards  the  attain 
ment  of  one  end  or  object,  so  will  there  be  in  like  measure  a 
more  complete  cohesion  and  conjunction  of  the  several 
members,  united  action,  and  the  preservation  of  that  indivi 
dual  organization  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  fittest  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  common  good.  On  the  other  hand,  unless 
this  corporate  unity  be  preserved,  it  will  be  impossible 
that  the  unity  of  idea  can  long  survive.  If  this  be  true  of 
mere  human  associations  for  a  temporal  object,  how  much 
more  true  must  it  necessarily  be  of  an  empire,  which  was 
established  for  no  temporal  end,  which  is  confined  by  no 
national  limits,  and  whose  influence  and  action  were  intended 
by  Him  who  founded  it  to  extend  through  all  time.  Baconf 
seems  almost  to  have  had  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  mind, 
where  he  exclaims,  "  Certainly  it  is  a  heaven  upon  earth,  to 
have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth."  For  such  an  union  in  charity 
and  truth  is  included  in  Her  essential  constitution.  And  Her 
supernatural  structure  and  life,  Her  eternity  of  duration,  Her 
utter  disengagement  from,  and  opposition  to  the  world,  the 
catholicity  of  Her  rule,  the  sanctity  of  Her  law  and  rule  of  life, 
Her  close  communion  with  the  unseen,  and  with  the  Divine 
nature  itself,  tend  at  once  to  facilitate  a  singleness  of  aim,  and 
a  sympathy  of  affection  in  all  Her  members.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this,  man's  nature,  though  regenerate,  is  so  prone  to  the 
disunion  of  jealousy,  pride,  private  aims,  and  of  sin  in  general, 

*  De  Synodis,  §  vii.  n.  20.  f  Essays,  No.  1,  on  Truth. 
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that  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  determined,  so  to 
speak,  to  secure  this  distinctive  note  to  His  mystical  body  by 
a  special  prayer,  which  he  offered  to  His  Father  on  the  eve  of 
the  great  sacrifice.  Having  already  prayed  for  the  preserva 
tion  of  the  unity  of  faith,*  "Sanctify  them  in  Thy  truth" 
(£v  rrj  aXrjfla'fi  <rov — i.e.  in  the  truth  which  is  Thine),  He  next 
proceeds  to  ensure  for  His  Church  that  corporate  union, 
which  should  make  Her  an  image  of  the  Divine  oneness,  f 
"And  not  for  them  (i.e.  the  Apostles)  only  do  I  pray  ;  but  for 
them  also,  who  through  their  word  shall  believe  in  Me  ;  that 
they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in 
Thee;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me"  In  these  touching  words, 
Christ  teaches  first  of  all  the  destined  catholicity  and  per 
petuity  of  this  unity.  It  was  to  embrace  all  those  to  the  end 
of  time,  who  should  be  converted  to  the  faith  by  Apostolic 
teaching.  "  This,  therefore,  He  asks  for  us  now,"  says  S. 
Austin,  in  commenting  on  this  passage,  "which  He  then 
asked  for  them,  i.e.  the  Apostles  (v.  11),  that  all,  i.e.  both  we 
and  they,  may  be  one."  He  next  teaches  us  that  this  unity  is 
supernatural  in  its  origin,  and  a  special  likeness  of  the  proto 
typal  unity  of  the  three  Divine  Persons;  "  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  iis,"  i.e.  "by  faith  in  us,"  says 
S.  Chrysostom.  S.  Cyril J  of  Alexandria,  in  commenting 
on  this  passage,  expressly  excludes  any  idea  of  a  physical 
unity,  such  as  Dr.  Pusey  understands ;  {f  for  how  could  the 
copy  equal  its  prototype  in  every  way?"  In  what  then  was 


*  John  xvii.  17.  f  vv.  20,  21. 

dpa  Kai  bpovoiaQ  Kal  etp^vyg  ffvv^fff^ov  aVmrfT, 

Tl]v     TTVtV}JiaTlKj}v      TOV£      TTlGTtVOVTaQ,      to£      TrJ£     (jlVVlKrJQ     Tf.     Kal 
fVOTIJTCg,      TTpO^J/XoV      ^6       OTL      TTJQ      IV     EaT-pl      Kal     YJ<£    VOVOfJLSV1J£> 

ai  TOVQ  xapctKTrjpas,  Ttjv  sv  avvaivkau  TJJ  Kara  iravTci,  Kal  a£iarjur;- 
f  tvorjjra  ovv^^o^rfv'  Kal  oil  Ct'j  TTOV  TravruQ  0tXoi'fjK?j<m 
tv  ?;/j?r  ayoTTTjf  6  crvvSeff^iog  Kal  TTJQ  bf.iovoiaQ  ?}  ^vvafjn^^  (IQ  TO  ovrw£ 
aTrapaXXa/crwf,  o>g  av  tttv  b  HaTijp  Tf.  Kal  b  Tlbg,  tv  ry  TTJQ  ovoiag 
Tavrorr]Ti  TOV  rijg  ivorrjrog  aVo(ra»£ovrf£  Tpoirov.  'H  j.dv  yap  voelTai  (ftvniKrj 
Tt  Kal  aXij0?)c,  Kal  iv  TM  TJyt;  UTrap^wc  Xoyc/j  0£wpot»/<£j  r\'  ?'/  fit  TO  rijg  a\rjOov£ 
trcTTjTOQ  vTTOKpii'frai  cr^T/jua*  JlUJg  yap  av  tltv  iv  i<7^;  7rai>Tt\£>£  rolg  ap\tTViroi£ 
TO.  avTirvTra. — In  Joannem,  1.  xi.  c.  11,  ad  loc. 
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it  formally  to  consist  ?  The  great  Doctor  answers  :  ' '  In  the 
common  attainment  of  unity  by  a  mutual  consent  in  all 
things,  and  an  indivisible  concord  of  hearts."  And  lastly  our 
Lord  suggests  the  motive  of  this  prayer,  "  That  the  world  may 
know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,"  i.e.,  as  S.  Chrysostom*  explains 
it,  "  This  is  what  He  said  in  the  beginning,  '  By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  for 
another/  (S.  John  xiii.  35.)  And  how  were  they  to  believe 
on  account  of  this  ?  '  Because  tliou  art  a  God  of  peace/  He  says." 

This  then  was  to  be  a  proof  at  once  of  the  Divine  origin  of 
the  Church,  a  means  of  distinguishing  Her  from  other  com 
munions  professing  the  name  of  Christ,  and  a  singular  per 
fection,  which  should  attract  and  subdue  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  obedience  of  faith.  It  was  our  Lord's  will,  that  His 
empire  of  truth  should  abide  and  increase  in  the  world 
throughout  all  ages,  with  a  corporate  unity  lasting  and  un 
broken,  such  as  earth  had  never  seen  before  ;  a  visible  Church, 
embracing  all  nations  and  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  yet  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  one  body,  one  perfectly  organized 
society.  Either  then  Christ  has  not  been  able  to  carry  out  His 
own  divine  idea,  which  it  were  blasphemy  to  imagine,  or 
the  notion  of  a  sort  of  generic  Church,  composed  of  a  col 
lection  of  episcopal  communions,  utterly  independent  of  and 
opposed  to  each  other,  is  an  unholy  dream.  Christ  prayed  for 
such  a  concord  of  hearts  within  His  fold,  as  might  represent 
the  Divine  Unity.  What  unity  of  soul  and  common  consent  of 
will  can  be  discovered  in  that  conglomeration  of  antagonistic 
elements,  which  the  theory  in  question  imagines  to  be  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  present  day  ? 

By  this  living  union  of  charity  between  the  several  members  The  church's 
and  portions  of  the  Church,  the  whole  body  was  to  grow  in  growth. 
symmetrical  proportion,  as  S.  Paul  tells   us  in  the  passage 
already   quoted   from   his    Epistle    to    the    Ephesians.     The 
sanctity  of  one  would,  as  it  were,  permeate  through  all.    In 
crease  in  one  place  by  missionary  effort  would  excite  a  cor 
responding  joy  and  zeal  for  souls  in  another;  and  thus  all  the 
portions  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  would  develope  together 

*  Ad  locum. 
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in  the  harmony  of  one  celestial  unity.  From  this  concord  there 
naturally  arises  a  common  interest.  The  Catholic  is  no  longer 
a  mere  unit.  He  is  the  necessary  centre  of  an  influence, 
which  extends  itself  more  or  less  widely  in  proportion  to  his 
gifts  of  grace  and  sanctity.  When  a  saint  arises,  he  is  the 
saint  of  the  whole  Church ;  and  the  power  of  his  heroic  virtues 
thrills  through  the  Body,  even  to  Its  extremest  parts.  An 
instance  of  this,  which  is  to  our  present  purpose,  occurs  in  the 
ecclesiastical  annals  of  France.  God  summoned  one,  whom 
He  had  chosen  as  a  special  vessel  of  election,  from  the  busy 
occupations  of  the  world,  to  be  a  prelate  in  His  Church. 
Responding  to  the  great  graces  which  he  received,  S.  Martin 
of  Tours  soon  became  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  sanctity. 
His  example  became  at  once  common  property;  and  Severus 
Sulpitius,  unwilling  that  it  should  be  lost,  publishes  a  history 
of  the  saint's  life  at  Rome.  As  soon  as  it  appears,*  (f  it  spreads 
through  Italy,  where  it  makes  the  fortune  of  booksellers. 
Thence  it  passes  into  Illyricum  ;  afterwards  into  Africa.  It 
penetrates  into  the  famous  desert  of  Nitria,  among  those 
Orientals,  who  were  so  madly  fond  of  themselves,  into  Syria, 
and  on  to  Alexandria.  It  appears  even  among  the  Persians 
and  Armenians.  The  disdainful  Greeks  are  well  content  to 
read  it,  and  to  include  the  name  of  Martin  among  the 
illustrious  solitaries.  Seventy  years  after,  it  is  rendered  into 
verse  with  numerous  additions  by  Paulinus  of  Perigueux,  and 
afterwards  by  Fortunatus.  Gregory  of  Tours  enlarges  it. 
Alcuin  in  the  ninth  century  makes  an  abridgement  of  it." 
Thus  the  Catholic  Church  grew,  and  received  nutrition  for 
centuries  by  the  sanctity  of  one  of  Her  saints. 

Compare  this  community  of  interest  for  one  momefit  with 
the  strictly  local  influence  of  Anglican  lives,  e.g.,  of  Ken, 
Hammond,  of  "  pious  women,"  and  the  like.  The  Churches 
of  Europe  either  do  not  know  or  ignore  them.  They  never 
recognize  them  as  Church  property.  Nay,  even  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  English  communion  itself,  how  utterly 
dislocated  is  the  estimate  of  books  written  by  persons  of 
eminence  in  its  pale.  Butler  was  accused  of  Popery;  Dr. 
Pusey  was  suspended  for  his  Oxford  sermon  on  the  Real 
*  La  Revue  Rationale,  1863. 
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Presence ;  and  the  Evangelicals,  so  called,  in  order  to  counter 
act  the  influence  of  "  The  Anglo -Catholic  Library/5  set  up  their 
series  of  "  The  Parker  Society."  Again.  Compare  the  prac 
tical  influence  of  the  " Eirenicon"  with  that  of  the  life  of  S. 
Martin  of  Tours ;  or  if  this  comparison  be  rejected  as  unequal, 
with  that  of  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  former 
has  a  professedly  pious  object.  Yet  if  it  is  read  abroad, 
it  is  with  simple  pity  and  compassion.  Few  would  deem  it 
safe  to  peruse  it.  By  all  it  would  be  considered  an  heretical 
work.  How,  011  the  other  hand,  do  members  of  the  English 
Establishment  receive  it  ?  Dr.  Pusey's  friends  and  followers 
praise  it.  The  chaplain  of  the  English  embassy  in  Paris  de 
nounces  it.  A  Westminster  canon  of  no  little  celebrity  among 
his  coreligionists,  accuses  its  writer  of  grave  error.  Public 
opinion,  in  its  most  favourable  form,  treats  it  as  an  amiable 
dream.  The  powerful  party  of  what  is  called  the  Low  Church 
men  is,  we  understand,  making  it  the  ground  of  a  petition  to 
the  Queen,  that  her  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  may  be 
deposed  from  his  chair.*  Strange  vitality  !  Are  these  too  to 
be  included  among  the  "  signs  of  life  "  ? 

Since  this  corporate  unity  is  so  essential  to  the  Church  of 
God,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  the  Fathers  agree  in  extolling 
its  importance,  depicting  its  beauty,  and  insisting  on  the 
paramount  necessity  of  its  careful  conservation.  S.  Cyprian, f  Church 
in  common  with  many  others,  sees  an  undoubted  type  and  figure 
of  it  in  the  undivided  robe  of  Christ.  Antiochus,J  a  monk  of 
the  Holy  Land  in  the  seventh  century,  declares  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  on  this  earth,  and  that  nothing  should  tempt  us  to 
violate  it.  S.  Ambrose  §  deduces  the  same  doctrine  from  the 

o 

analogy  of  the  human  body.  S.  Augustine  ||  in  like  manner, 
speaking  of  the  faithful,  who  were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  globe,  asserts,  that  "  one  faith  holds  all  in  one,  and  on  3 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  effort  has 
happily  fallen  to  the  ground.  But  the  fact,  so  far  as  it  regards  our  argument, 
remains  the  same. 

f  Do  Unitate  Ecclesise,  n.  7.  £  Homilia  Ixxx. 

§  De  Officiis  Min  istrorum ,  iii.  3,  n.  19. 

||  "  Omnes  enim  una  fides  tenet ;  omnes  enim  una  caritatis  compago 
concludit."  Sennone  XIX.  versus  finema  :  in  nppcndice. 
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uniting  bond  of  charity  includes  them  all  together." 
Theophylact  *  expresses  the  same  idea  very  succinctly.  "  If  ye 
are  of  the  Church,"  he  says,  "  you  must  in  all  necessity  be 
united.  For  the  name  of  the  Church  is  significative  of  union." 
And  S.  Alexander  f  of  Alexandria,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  letter  announcing  publicly  the  deposition  of  Arms,  deduces 
from  this  union  in  the  Church,  the  propriety  of  frequent 
intercommunication  between  the  different  Churches.  S. 
Hilary  J  identifies  this  concord  of  charity  with  the  Church. 
And  Clement  of  Alexandria  §  uses  in  its  regard  these  remark 
able  words :  "  The  excellence  of  the  Church,  as  also  the 
principle  of  Her  construction,  is  in  Her  unity  of  singularity, 
surpassing  all  other  things,  and  having  nothing  like  or  equal 
to  Herself."  These  passages  from  the  Fathers,  and  many 
others  which  might  be  quoted,  speak  distinctly  of  a  corporate 
unity,  peculiar  to  the  Church,  and  an  essential  part  of  Her 
very  constitution ;  an  unity,  not  consisting  in  the  individual 
reception  by  many  of  similar  graces,  but  existing  in  a  visible 
society,  which,  as  a  society,  is  one ;  and  was  intended  by 
Christ's  institution  to  remain  one,  in  organization,  inter 
communion  of  heart  and  soul,  as  well  as  in  the  unity  of  a 
common  profession.  Of  course  we  do  not  deny  that  grace  is 
an  efficient  cause  of  this  unity  of  Christ's  mystical  body ;  but 
we  affirm  that  it  does  not,  cannot,  formally  consist  in  the  re 
ception  of  such  graces,  or  in  the  spiritual  union  with  our  Lord 
and  with  one  another,  which  flows  from  it. 


§  6. 

If  it  be  essential  to  the  being  and  existence  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  that  it  should  be  built  "as  a  city,  which  is  compact 
together  "  (Psalm  cxxi.  3)  ;  if  unity  be  that  special  note  by 
which  the  world  should  be  enabled  to  recognize  the  Divine 
mission  of  the  Incarnate  Word ;  if  it  have  the  power  of  pro- 

*  Comment,  in  1  Cor.  i.  2.  f  Gallandus,  t.  iv.  p.  452. 

J  In  Psalm,  cxxxii. 

§  'AXXd  Kcti  r'j  t%oxrj  Trjg  'EKK\t](riag,  KaQaTrep  rj  dp%tj  rijg  (TvffTdffiajg,  /card 
TJIV  ftovaca  I0TJ,  Travra  ra  a\\a  v7rfpj3d\\ovcrafKat  p,t]8tv  t^ovaa  opotor  r/  "inov 
tavry. — Stromatum,  vii.  c.  17. 
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ducing  on  earth  an  image  of  the  unity  in  heaven ;  it  follows  as 
a  natural  consequence,  that  everything  which  tends  to  impair 
or  destroy  that  union,  carries  with  it  a  malignity  peculiarly  its 
own.  But  has  man  the  power  to  impair  it  ?  Does  it  depend, 
in  the  several  portions  of  the  Church,  on  human  will ;  or  is 
it  a  sort  of  physical  union,  which  is  as  independent  of  us  as 
our  own  nature ;  for  this  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  would  seem  to 
imply  ?  If  so,  schism  would  cease  to  be  a  sin ;  for  it  would 
cease  to  be  possible.  Yet,  Holy  Scripture  warns  us  against* 
"mockers,  walking  according  to  their  own  desires;  men  who 
separate  themselves,  sensual,  having  not  the  spirit"  And  S. 
Paul  writes  with  much  earnestness  to  the  Corinthians,  f  "  Now, 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  you  all  speak  the  same  thing  ;  and  that  there  be  no  schisms 
among  you  ;  but  that  you  be  perfect  in  the  same  mind,  and  in 
the  same  judgement."  And  he  declares  to  them  that  God  has 
established  in  His  Church  diversities  of  grades  and  gifts  for 
the  very  purpose,  J  "  that  there  might  be  no  schism  in  the 
body,  but  the  members  might  be  mutually  careful  one  for 
another." 

There  is,  then,  such  a  sin  as  schism ;  and  a  most  grievous 
sin  it  is.  For  it  is  a  wilful  laceration  of  Christ's  body  ;  a  tearing 
asunder  His  undivided  robe;  an  insult  offered  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  charity,  Who,  as  He  is  the  union  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  as  the  Fathers  tell  us,  the  complement  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity  in  heaven,  is  also  the  living  bond  of  union  in 
the  Church,  and  the  complement  of  Her  perfection  on  earth. 

Accordingly,  the  Fathers,  as  a  general  rule,  seem  unable  to  The  rather  a 
find   words  whereby  to   express  the  horror  and  detestation  schism, 
which  they  feel  for  this  horrible  sacrilege.     Thus,  for  instance, 
S.  Chrysostom  §  exclaims  with  vehement  emotion,  "Dost  thou 
tear  thy  Lord  limb  by  limb,  and  art  not  horrified  ?    Dost  thou 
grievously  lacerate  the  members   of  the  Lord,   and  tremblest 
not  ?  "  S.  Augustine  ||  also  observes,  "  We  produce  these  proofs 
from  the  Holy   Scriptures,   that  it  may  easily  be  seen  how 


*  Jude  18,  19.  t  1  Cor.  i.  10.  J  1  Cor.  xii.  25. 

§  Homil.  xi.  No.  6,  in  Ep.  ad  Ephesios. 
||  Contra  Epist.  Parmenian.  1.  ii.  cap.  25,  n.  25. 
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that  there  is  nothing  more  grievous  than  the  sacrilege  of 
schism."  So  again  the  same  Doctor,*  in  another  place,  points 
out  that  a  similarity  of  worship  with  the  Catholic  Church  will 
be  of  little  avail  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain  in  wilful 
schism.  We  will  quote  his  words,  because  their  application  to 
the  present  ecclesiological  movement  in  the  English  Establish 
ment  is  too  important  to  allow  of  our  omitting  them.  Preaching 
before  the  people  of  Ceesarea,  in  presence  of  Emeritus,  the 
Donatist  bishop,  he  thus  refers  to  the  latter  : — "  Out  of  the 
Catholic  Church  he  can  do  everything  but  be  saved.  He  can 
have  honour;  he  can  receive  the  sacrament;  he  can  sing 
Alleluia ;  he  can  answer,  Amen ;  he  can  retain  the  Gospel ;  he 
can  both  hold  and  teach  the  faith  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  nowhere,  save  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  can  he  find  salvation."  S.  Chrysostomf 
has  another  terrible  passage,  where  he  compares  the  schismatic 
to  a  regicide,  and  shows  how  much  worse  the  former  is  than 
the  latter,  ending  with  these  words,  "  He  who  murders  Christ 
and  tears  Him  limb  from  limb,  what  a  hell  will  he  not 
deserve  ?"  S.  Irenasus  J  declares  that  no  pretended  reforma 
tion  "  can  compensate  for  the  mischief  of  schism."  And  S. 
Augustine  §  excludes  schismatics  equally  with  heretics  from 
having  any  part  or  lot  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

It  remains  for  us  to  pursue,  in  our  consideration  of  schism, 
the  same  course  which  we  have  adopted  in  treating  the 
question  of  heresy,  by  bringing  out  into  relief  those  more 
prominent  notes  by  which  the  former  is  distinguished. 

"""'  Schism  (of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  schism  as  a  whole, 
and  of  schismatical  bodies,  not  of  individuals  within  them,  who 
maybe  only  in  a  state  of  material  separation,)  is  knownby^s  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  Church,  by  its  assertion  of  a  general  declension 
within  Her,  and  ly  the  office  which  it  assumes  of  reforming  Her. 
This  peculiarity  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  S.  Augustine,  || 
when  speaking  of  the  Donatist  schism  in  Africa.  The  passage 

*  Sermo  ad  Caesariensis  Ecolesire  Plebem,  n.  6. 
t  Homil.  xi.  in  Ep.  ad  Eplies.  n.  5. 
J  Adv.  Hsorescs,  iv.  c.  33,  n.  7. 
§  De  Fideet  Symbolo,  c.  10. 
||  De  Unitate  Ecclesiao,  c.  17. 
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is  too  long  to  quote.  Such  was  the  pretension  of  the  Gnostics.* 
The  heathen  were,  on  their  showing,  carnal.  The  Catholics 
were  an  improvement  indeed  upon  the  former ;  for  they  were 
at  least  animal.  But  they  themselves  were  the  final  develop 
ment;  their  doctrine,  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  So  they  reserved  for  themselves  the  title  of  ee  the 
spiritual  "  and  the  "  Gnostics/1  or  the  men  of  real  knowledge. 
They  find  their  parallel  in  the  rationalists  of  the  present  day. 
The  Montanists  boasted  of  a  special  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  denied  to  the  Catholic  Church,  supplementary  to,  and 
perfective  of,  Her  sacred  deposit  of  the  faith.  Something 
similar  to  this  is  the  claim  of  the  modern  Irvingites.  The  so- 
called  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  assumed  to  itself 
the  office  of  a  new  apostolate.  It  declared,  as  the  Donatists 
had  done  before,  that  the  Church  of  Christ  had  fallen  away 
from  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  become  benighted  in 
the  darkness  of  superstition ;  and  that  its  preachers  were 
commissioned  to  restore  the  loss,  and  to  spread  the  true  light 
of  evangelical  truth  among  the  nations.  The  Irvingites  in  our 
day,  affirm,  that  the  whole  of  the  miseries  of  Christendom,  and 
particularly  the  divisions  in  the  Catholic  Church,  (which  they 
assume  in  common  with  the  Anglicans  to  exist,)  owe  their 
origin  to  the  loss,  from  the  earliest  times,  of  the  holy  order  of 
Apostles,  which,  as  they  believe,  was  intended  by  Christ  to  be 
perpetual,  and  which  they  are  divinely  commissioned  to  re 
store,  for  the  reunion  and  restoration  of  the  Church  to  that 
primitive  glory,  which  She  has  for  so  long  a  time  lost. 

II.  Another  note  of  schism  is  its  nationality.  Nothing  can  Note  2  of 
possibly  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
than  this  ;  for  She  is  Catholic,  and  by  Her  universal  supremacy 
merges  national  distinctions  and  rivalries  in  the  one  all- 
embracing  name  of  Christian.  Not  that  She  would  destroy 
national  sympathies  and  love  of  country  in  the  citizen.  On  the 
contrary,  She  fosters,  by  elevating  and  supernaturalizing  them  ; 
but  She  allows  them  no  place  in  Her  own  personality.  She 
walks  not  in  the  shadow  of  the  nations,  but  the  nations  walk 


*  See    Irenseus    adv.  Hseres.    i.    c.    7 — %oV/cot,   tpv^ucoZ,    TrviVftariKoi;  and 
Tertullian  adv.  Valentinianos,  cc.  2-1  and  20,  vaih  the  notes  of  Pamelius. 
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in  Her  light,  and  "  the  nation  and  the  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  Her  shall  perish. "  (Isaias  Ix.  12.) 

But  there  are  two  permanent  principles  of  corporate  unity 
in  the  world.  One  is  the  spirit  of  race  or  nationality;  the 
other  is  the  common  profession  of  a  supernatural  faith,  and 
the  concord  of  a  supernatural  charity.  When  a  religious  com 
munion,  or  a  particular  Church,  has  rejected  the  latter,  it  has 
nothing  else  left  for  itself  but  to  fall  back  upon  the  former. 
Such  was  the  characteristic  weakness  of  the  Greek  Church 
from  the  time  that  the  schismatical  temper  began  to  develope 
itself,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Apostolic  age.  For  we  can  trace 
its  presence  there  even  in  the  days  of  S.  Paul,  and  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Clement,  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of  S. 
Peter.  It  peeps  out  in  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople, 
and  came  to  its  maturity  under  the  Patriarchate  of  Photius. 
The  Donatist  schism  was  patently  African.  Arianism  seems 
to  have  made  common  cause  with  the  Northern  tribes.  Euty- 
chianism  was  peculiarly  Alexandrian.  And  to  come  to  more 
modern  times,  Lutheranism  clung  to  Germany  as  its  peculiar 
home ;  Calvinism  was  Genevan ;  and  Welsh  Methodism  *  owes 
its  present  influence  in  Wales  to  its  identification  with  the 
people  and  their  language.  And  finally,  to  adduce  instances 
of  the  schismatical  spirit,  which,  by  God's  grace,  was  prevented 
from  developing  into  open  and  formal  schism,  the  Gallicanism 
of  the  last  century  lived,  as  its  name  implies,  on  the  nationality 
of  France ;  and  Josephism,  on  the  imperial  pride  of  Austria. 
Note 3 of  III.  A  third  note  of  schism  is  its  subservience  to  the  secular 

schism. 

power.  Its  common  principle  of  action  is  to  render  to  Caesar 
the  things  which  be  God's.  It  has  broken  with  Christ's  Vicar. 
It  falls  back  upon  the  arm  of  civil  authority,  "a  s'taff  of  a 
broken  reed,  upon  which,  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  break,  and  go 
into  his  hand."  (4  Kings  xviii.  21.)  Whence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  what  was  the  mother  to  conceive  it,  is  soon  the  mother  to 
overlay  and  smother  it.  And  the  source  of  its  nascent  strength 
is  the  cause  of  its  succeeding  paralysis.  The  Church  cannot 
be  the  slave  of  monarchs.  For  She  is,  in  Her  spirituality, 

*  It    is   quite    distinct    from,  and  independent   of,   English   or   Wesleynn 
Methodism. 
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supreme  ruler  over  kings.  "Their  kings  shall  minister  to 
Thee  "  (Isaias  Ix.  10),  and  kings  shall  walk  "in  the  brightness 
of  Thy  rising  "  (Isaias  Ix.  3).  She  derives  not  Her  power  nor 
Her  jurisdiction  from  the  breath  of  monarchs  ;  but  they  owe 
the  stability  of  their  rule,  and  the  foundation  of  their  security 
to  Her  influence ;  and  they,  no  less  than  their  meanest  subjects, 
are  Her  children.  The  Christian  throne  is  based  on  the 
Catholic  altar ;  not  the  altar  on  the  throne.  And  the  whole 
history  of  the  Papacy  down  to  the  present  day,  is  one  con 
tinued  realization  of  this  truth. 

It  would  seem  as  though,  to  adduce  particular  instances  of 
this  note  of  schism  and  heresy,  (for  the  two  are  practically 
inseparable,)  would  be  to  weaken  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
history  ;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  not  made  a  study  of 
the  annals  of  the  Church,  we  will  adduce  a  few.  The  scheming 
Arius  trafficked  on  the  patronage  of  the  good-natured  and 
unsuspicious  Constantino.  His  disciples  in  Africa  gather 
round  the  sceptre  of  Hunneric.  Nestorius  shelters  himself  for 
a  time  behind  the  authority  of  Theodosius  the  younger.  The 
history  of  the  Greek  schism  bristles  with  similar  instances. 
And,  to  come  later  down,  Luther's  subservience  to  the  Land 
grave  of  Hesse  was  so  abject,  as  to  induce  him  to  sanction  that 
prince's  intention  of  keeping  concubines;  and  to  defend  the 
sin  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Cranmer  was  the 
pitiable  creature  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  the  Kussian  Church,* 
since  it  has  cast  off  its  former  subordination  to  the  schismatical 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  is  more  than  ever  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  Czar.  Again,  it  is  a  telling  fact,  that  Galli- 
canism,  which  is  evidently  inDr.Pusey's  good  graces,  was  always 
to  be  discovered  bending  a  supple  knee  before  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne.  We  will  take  Mr.  Lecky  as  our  authority ;  for  011 
such  a  question  he  may  certainly  be  considered  as  impartial.  He 
first  speaks  of  the  Jesuits,  and  pays  them  a  compliment,  which 


*  "The  Moscovite  Patriarch  was  done  away  with,  by  Peter  I.,  that  he 
might  put  in  his  place  what  he  called  cthe  holy  permanent  metropolitan 
synod,'  the  head  of  which  is  the  Emperor  for  the  time  being ;  and  all  its 
members  are  chosen  by  the  Emperor." — Perrone  de  Locis  Theol.,  P.  1,  c.  3, 
n.  304. 
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doubtless,  they  will  know  how  to  appreciate.*  ( '  Ally  or  nearly 
all  these  writers/'  he  says,  "  urged  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  that  doctrine  of  a  social  compact,  which  was  destined 
at  a  later  time  to  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  liberties  of 
Europe/'  But  what  of  the  Gallicans  ?  The  author  proceeds  : 
"  If  we  now  turn  from  the  Jesuits  to  the  Gallican  section  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  contrast  is  very  remarkable.  We 
find  ourselves  in  presence  of  a  new  order  of  interests,  and 
consequently  of  new  principles.  The  great  power  of  the 
French  Church  and  of  the  monarchy  with  which  it  was  con 
nected,  had  early  induced  its  bishops  to  assume  a  tone  of 
independence  in  their  dealings  with  the  Papal  see,  that  was 
elsewhere  unknown,  and  a  close  alliance  between  Church  and 
State  was  the  manifest  interest  of  both.  But  in  order  that 
such  an  alliance  should  be  effectual^  it  ivas  necessary  that  tho 
Pope  should  ~be  reduced  as  much  as  possible  to  the  level  of  an 
ordinary  bishop,  while  the  sovereign  was  exalted  as  the  imme 
diate  representative  of  the  Deity.  In  this  way  the  bishops 
were  freed  from  the  pressure  of  Papal  ascendancy,  and  the 
sovereign  from  the  worst  consequences  of  excommunication. 
As  the  power  of  deposition  was  in  the  middle  ages 
the  centre  of  the  more  liberal  system  of  politics,  and  as  every 
thing  taken  from  the  Popes  was  given  to  the  kings,  the  Gallican 
teaching  was  always  inimical  to  freedom.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  interference  of  an  Italian  priest  with  French  politics 
offended  the  national  pride,  it  was  eminently  popular.  .  .  . 
In  1688  the  Sorbonne  asserted  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  civil  power,  and  the  same  thing  was  again  declared  in  the 
famous  articles  of  1682,  which  are  the  recognized  basis  of 
Gallicanism.  In  his  defence  of  these  articles  Bossuet  soon 
afterwards  systematized  the  whole  theology  of  the  school.  The 
general  result,  as  far  as  it  regards  civil  liberty,  may  be  briefly 
told.  The  king  occupied  his  throne  by  the  direct  and  imme 
diate  authority  of  the  Deity ;  and  is  consequently  in  his  tem 
poral  capacity  altogether  independent  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  Every  Pope  who  had  exercised  or  claimed 
a  power  of  deposition,  had  exceeded  his  functions  and  been 
guilty  of  usurpation." 

*  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,t.  ii.  oh.  53  p.  181. 
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This  remarkable  writer,  in  reviewing  Church  history,  takes 
his  general  standing -point  upon  that  self-created  elevation, 
which  is  characteristic  of  modern  rationalists.  Nor  do  we  wish 
to  express  the  least  sympathy  with  that  sceptical  materialism 
which  it  has  been  his  object  to  elevate  to  the  rank  of  a  philo 
sophical  theory.  Nevertheless  he  synthesizes  facts,  and  out 
of  these  evolves  principles,  with  considerable  penetration  ;  and 
his  judgement  is  consequently  valuable,  if,  as  a  general  rule, 
you  exactly  inverse  the  graduation  of  his  critical  barometer. 
Here,  at  all  events,  he  has  hit  upon  a  truth. 

IV.  Another  note  of  schism  is  its  isolation.     We   do  not  Note  4  of 

schism. 

mean  in  outward  position  alone,  but  also  in  its  temper  of  mind 
and  action.  A  sect  has  no  sympathies  for  that  Church  from 
whose  communion  it  has  separated.  On  the  contrary,  it  fears 
and  hates  her.  Nor,  again,  has  it  any  sympathy  with  other 
sects  distinct  from  itself;  and  all  political  attempts  at  a  com 
mon  combination  have  always  proved  abortive.  It  is  concen 
trated  within  itself,  where  it  has  enough  to  do  to  prevent 
convulsion.  It  never  casts  a  glance  outside  of  its  own  commu 
nion,  unless  some  sudden  emergency  or  common  danger  should 
drive  it  into  a  temporary  coalition  with  others.  In  its  eyes 
the  Church  is  itself.  It  will  practically  know  no  other,  own 
no  other.  On  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  triumphs  of  tho 
Catholic  Church  are  the  object  of  its  secret  jealousy,  and 
avowed  contempt.  Her  troubles  are  its  joy  j  and  should  kings 
or  princes  for  a  time  in  any  country  ride  roughshod  over  Her 
liberty  or  rights,  it  can  ill  conceal  its  satisfaction.  Its  motives 
are  selfish  and  political.  It  preserves  neither  the  Catholic 
name,  nor  tho  Catholic  spirit.  This  was  TertulhWs  testi 
mony  against  the  heretics  of  his  time.  His  words  are  :*  "  But 
what  shall  I  say  of  the  administration  of  the  Word,  since  their 
labours  are  directed  not  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  but 
to  the  subversion  of  ours  (Catholics) .  They  consider  it  rather 
to  be  their  glory,  if  they  cause  the  ruin  of  those  who  stand,  not 

*  "  De  verbi  autem  administratione  quid  dicam  ?  Cum  hoc  sitnegotium  illis, 
non  ethnicos  convertendi,  sod  nostros  evertendi.  Hanc  magis  gloriam  captant, 
si  stantibus  ruinam,  non  si  jacentibus  elevationem  operentur :  quoniatn  et 
ipsuni  opus  eorum  non  do  suo  proprio  asdificio  venit,  sed  de  veritatis  destructione. 
Nostra  suffodiunt,  ut  sua  eodificent." — DC  Prcescri/ptionibus,  c.  xlii. 
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if  they  raise  the  fallen ;  since  their  labour  does  not  start 
from  a  building  of  their  own,  but  from  the  destruction  of  the 
truth.  They  undermine  our  edifice,  that  they  may  build  up 
their  own." 

Shism.°f  V.  Another  note  of  schism  is  its  internal  disorder  and 

dissension.  It  cannot  keep  its  subjects  together  in  the 
profession  of  one  set  of  doctrines,  for  it  has  no  principle  of 
authority  within  it;  and,  consequently,  formal  schism  can 
never  continue  for  long  without  becoming  heretical.  Peace  is 
not  its  portion  ;  for  it  has  departed  from  peace.  It  has  made  a 
wanton  rent  in  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ ;  no  wonder,  then, 
if  it  in  turn  should  be  torn  in  sunder  by  its  own  children ! 

Note  o  of  yj    Yet  another  note  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which  may 

schism.  * 

be  almost  said  to  be  included  in  the  preceding ;  and  that  note 
is,  its  fecundity  in  giving  birth  to  fresh  divisions.  This  misery 
is  the  natural  result  of  its  internal  dissensions.  These 
increase,  till  at  last  the  time  comes  when  the  continuance 
of  external  communion  one  with  another  becomes  impossible ; 
and  a  new  society  springs  into  existence.  So  was  it,  as 
history  tells  us,  with  the  Allans.  S.  Augustine*  is  our 
authority  for  affirming  of  the  Donatists  that  "  this  same 
party  of  Donatus  is  torn  up  into  a  number  of  very  small 
sects ; "  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  that  each  one  of  these 
minutest  religious  communions  wanted  to  make  out  that  it 
alone  was  the  true  Church,  and  had  the  right  baptism,  to  the 
exclusion  as  of  its  fellow  sects,  so  also  of  the  Catholic  Church 
"which  is  spread  throughout  the  whole  world."  It  is 
notorious  how  soon  the  same  divisions  took  place  in  the 
bosom  of  the  great  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  common  cause  of  bitter  complaint  and  lamen'tation 
among  its  leaders.  So  again,  yet  more  recently,  the  Free 
Kirk  separated  itself  from  the  Establishment  of  Scotland. 
So  again  Wesleyan  Methodism — itself  a  schism  from  the 
English  Establishment — was  scarcely  organized,  when  Whit- 
field  seceded  from  it  with  his  admirers;  and,  though  it  has 
existed  for  little  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the  enumeration 
alone  of  the  several  bodies  which  have  from  time  to  time 

*  De  Baptismo,  contra  Donatistas,  i.  cli.  6. 
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seceded  from  it,  and  formed  a  new  sect  of  their  own,  would 
well  nigh,  fill  one  of  these  pages. 


Following  the  method  which  was  proposed  at  the  outset  of  Th.e  church's 
this  essay,  the  course  of  our  argument  leads  us  now  to  a  con-  hierarchical 

*  order. 

sideration  of  that  important  principle  and  source  of  unity  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  Her  Hierarchy;  that  network  of 
nerves,  which,  ramifying  in  all  directions  to  the  extremest 
parts,  and  embracing  the  whole  periphery,  gives  unity  of 
action,  will,  and  sympathy.  But  that  it  may  be  the  effectual 
cause  of  union  among  the  members,  need  is  there  that  it 
should  have  an  unity  proper  to  itself. 

In  the  nervous  system  of  man,  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
central  part  of  all  nervous  action, — at  least  of  motion  and 
volition.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  the  common  focus, 
towards  which  the  spinal  cord  and  cerebral  nerves  converge. 
"It  is  the  source  of  all  respiratory  movements,"*  "the  seat  of 
volition  and  of  the  faculty  of  sensation ; "  and  if  we  consider 
it  inclusively  with  its  prolongation  into  the  cerebrum,  it  is 
apparently  the  central  organ  for  all  sensations.  The  brain  in 
its  several  parts  would  seem  to  be  able  to  endure  lesion, 
without  producing  more  than  local  insensibility ;  but  a  severe 
injury  inflicted  on  the  medulla  prolongata  paralyzes  the  whole 
body,  stops  respiration,  and  results  in  loss  of  life. 

In  like  manner  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  acquires  and  re 
tains  the  perfectness  of  its  corporate  unity  through  the  presence 
and  action  of  its  hierarchical  orders  in  all  their  several  parts. 
But  that  they  may  be  able  to  communicate  such  a  oneness  of 
life,  it  is  necessary,  as  wo  have  said  already,  that  they  should 
themselves  be  one  by  a  central  organization;  "for  no  one 
gives  what  he  has  not  first  himself, "  as  the  proverb  is. 

We  have  no  need  to  delay  long  in  proving  the  first  asser 
tion  ;  for  it  has  been  already  shown  from  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture  that  the  Hierarchy  was  established  for  this  very 

*  Miiller's  Physiology,  Dr.  Baly's  Translation,  v.  i.  b.  iii.  sec.  5,  ch.  3,  n.  3, 
p.  826*. 
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purpose,  i.e.  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all 
come  into  the  unity  of  the  faith }  to  a  perfect  man;  in  other 
wordSj  for  the  preservation  of  the  living  unity  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  body  of  the  Church.  It  is,  moreover,  a  principle  which 
the  Fathers  universally  take  for  granted,  and  use  as  the 
indisputable  foundation  of  their  reasonings  against  heresy  and 
schism.  The  Epistles  of  S.  Ignatius,  for  instance,  may  be 
said  to  be  one  repeated  inculcation  of  its  truth  and  cogency. 
One  and  all,  they  subscribe  to  the  words  of  S.  Cyprian,* 
where  he  says,  ' '  The  Church  does  not  forsake  Christ ;  and  a 
people  united  to  the  priest,  and  a  flock  keeping  close  to  the 
shepherd,  these  are  the  Church.  Hence  you  should  know 
that  the  Bishop  is  in  the  Church,  and  the  Church  in  the 
Bishop ;  and  that,  if  any  one  is  not  one  with  the  Bishop,  he  is 
not  in  the  Church ;  and  that  they  who,  while  they  are  not  at 
peace  with  the  priests  of  God,  acting  with  surreptitious  guile, 
fancy  that  they  are  secretly  in  communion  with  a  few,  natter 
themselves  in  vain;  since  the  Church,  which  is  one  and 
Catholic,  is  neither  separated  nor  divided,  but  is  truly  con 
nected  and  cemented  by  the  adhesive  power  of  the  priesthood 
united  within  itself/' 
TheChurch's  These  last  words  of  S.  Cyprian  lead  us  at  once  to  the  great 

government  .  t  /  x 

hierarchical,  question  on  which  everything  turns.  Is  the  government  of 
the  Church  aristocratic  or  regal  ?  Did  Christ  ordain  that 
His  Church  should  be  ruled,  preserved  in  Her  unity,  directed, 
by  a  multitudinous  college  of  bishops  equal  in  power  and 
jurisdiction ;  or  did  He  establish  in  His  Church  one  only  of 
her  bishops  to  be  His  vicar,  bishop  of  bishops,  column  of  the 
Church,  the  one  universal  pastor,  from  whose  chair  all  juris 
diction  should  flow  as  from  one  centre,  source,  fountain,  to 
the  rest  of  the  Catholic  episcopate ;  and  through  them  to 
the  priesthood; — the  one  appointed  guardian  of  the  faith, 

*  f<  Ecclesiatamen  a  Christo  11011  recedit ;  ct  illi  sunt  Ecclesia,  plebs  sacerdoti 
adunata  et  pastori  suo  grex  adheerens.  Unde  scire  debes  episcoptim  in 
Ecclesia  esse,  et  Ecclesiam  in  episcopo ;  et  si  quis  curn  episcopo  non  sit,  in 
Ecclesia  non  esse ;  et  frustra  sibi  blandiri  cos,  qui  pacem  cum  sacerdotibus  Dei 
non  liabentes,  obrepunt  et  latenter  apud  qnosdam  communicare  se  creduntj 
quando  Ecclesia,  quas  Catholica  et  una  est,  scissa  non  sit,  neque  divisa  j  scd 
sit  ubique  ooniiexa,  et  cohserentium  sibi  invicem  sacerdotura  glutino  copulata." 
• — Ep.  LXIX,  ad  Pupianum, 
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expositor  of  principles  and  questions  of  moral,,  supremo 
arbiter  and  judge  in  both  ?  This  is  the  great  question.  And 
the  Catholic  answers  it  by  asserting,  that  Christ  did  make 
S.  Peter  and  his  successors,  the  Popes,  the  head  of  His  Church 
on  earth,  with  all  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  enumerated. 
Heretics  and  schismatics,  of  whatever  form  and  colour,  deny 
it.  With  the  former  it  is  an  article  of  faith;  it  is  a  necessity 
of  the  very  position  of  the  latter,  that  they  should  denounce  it 
as  a  modern  innovation.  For  ourselves  we  will  say,  that  of 
all  the  enigmas  which  the  licence  of  human  thought  presents, 
none  is  to  us  more  inexplicable  than  the  resolute  rejection  of 
this  dogma  by  those  who  profess  submission  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  the  universal  tradition  of  the  Fathers  ;  because  there 
is  no  one  doctrine,  not  even  excepting  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  or  of  Transubstantiation,  which  has  such  clear  proof 
from  Holy  Scripture  in  its  favour,  and  such  a  mass  of  testi 
mony  in  the  writings  of  Fathers,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  from  Her  birth  011  the 
first  Whit- Sunday  up  to  the  present  hour,  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Papal  supremacy.  However,  in  one  essay,  even  were  it 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  subject,  we  could  not  hope  to  do 
justice  to  it.  We  shall  therefore  concentrate  our  proof,  in 
accordance  with  the  analogy  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  sub 
ject.  Those  who  may  desire  to  pursue  the  question  further 
can  consult  the  numerous  works  which  have  been  written 
on  it. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Church's  life  is  the  unity  of  Her  A  supreme 
faith  and  of  the  profession  of  that  faith.  We  have  seen  too  i3o?the 
that  as  She  is  a  living  body,  which  is  intended  to  grow  to  a  necessary  for 

J }  to  the  preser- 

perfect   man,  to  the  measure  of  the  full  stature   of  Christ,  ration  of  the 

1  unity  of  the 

She  was  to  increase  like  Him,  her  Divine  Head,  in  wisdom.  It  faith, 
is  one  of  the  miserable  peculiarities  of  heresy  and  schism,  that 
they  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  sort  of  Egyptian  mummy, 
bound  up  in  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  remote  past ;  and  so  with 
Her  early  canons  and  earlier  theological  terminology  bound 
tightly  round  Her,  they  set  Her  up  in  their  archaeological 
museum,  this  so-called  Primitive  Church  of  theirs,  as  the 
sole  arbitress  of  truth  and  of  theological  science.  But  the  past 
is  dead,  and  has  no  power  or  authority,  save  as  it  lives  in  the 
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present.  The  Church  of  God  is  the  one  pillar  of  the  truth, 
and  Her  living  voice  the  one  authority.  Our  Lord  did  not  tell 
the  faithful  to  hear  the  Fathers,,  but  to  hear  the  Church.  The 
Fathers,  indeed,  have  their  place  in  the  Church's  library,  and 
a  most  important  place  it  is ;  but  books  can  never  be  made 
into  judges.  The  Chnrch,  therefore,  must  have  a  living  voice ; 
the  question  is,  where  does  it  reside.  Those  who  maintain 
that  Her  form  of  government  is  aristocratic,  declare  that  it 
resides  in  an  (Ecumenical  Council.  But  such  enunciations  are 
intermittent  only,  and  occur  at  rare  intervals.  Meanwhile, 
controversies  arise  in  matters  of  faith  :  who  is  to  decide  them  ? 
Questions  of  the  greatest  moment  began  to  be  mooted  at  the 
time  of  the  so-called  reformation  concerning  original  sin,  the 
nature  of  justification,  the  grace  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture.  These  surely  cannot  be  called 
matters  of  minor  importance  ?  Who  was  to  decide  them  ? 
Accordingto  the  Branch-Church  theory,  110  (Ecumenical  Council 
has  been  held  since  the  Photian  schism,  and  the  convocation  of 
such  a  council  is  now  more  than  ever  a  moral  impossibility. 
What,  meanwhile,  is  to  become  of  all  those  debated  doctrines 
which  have  been  accumulating  in  Christendom,  according  to 
the  Anglican  theory,  for  a  thousand  years  and  more  ?  Was  it 
then  of  Christ's  institution  that  the  Church  in  Her  normal 
state  should  be  without  Her  voice  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  of 
the  unity  of  faith  and  of  its  profession,  without  which  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  utterly  hopeless  ? 

Surely  reason  itself  must  teach  us  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
could  not  have  provided  means  so  unfitted  for  the  end  pro 
posed  !  Either  the  devil  has  made  void  the  promises  of 
Christ,  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed  agains't  His 
Church,  or  She  has  a  living  voice,  now  as  ever ;  and  there  is 
still  within  Her,  ready  for  the  emergency,  an  infallible  judge, 
who  may  decide  controversies  in  this  nineteenth  century  as  ho 
did  in  the  first  six.  Such  is  our  belief  as  Catholics.  We 
believe,  on  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  u  the  chair 
of  Peter  is,"  to  use  the  words  of  Bacchiarius,*  "the  seat  of 
faith ; "  that  there  is  one  central  throne  in  the  Church, 
founded  by  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  rich  with  Apostolic  gifts, 

*  Gallandus,  t.  ix.  p.  183f     Bacchiarii  fides* 
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which  always  throughout  all  time  sustains,  defends,  preserves 
the  faith;  one  ever  living  voice  of  authority,  which  was 
divinely  appointed  to  strengthen  the  brethren  (Luke  xxii.  32); 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  of  God;  one  supreme 
judge,  slaying  heresy  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  and  that 
one  infallible  judge  is  the  Pope,  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  We 
are  spared  the  necessity  of  further  lengthening  this  point  of 
our  argument  by  the  production  of  authorities  from  Scrip 
ture  and  tradition,  as  the  subject  has  been  treated  at  length  by 
Mr.  Allies  in  his  work  "  The  See  of  Peter." 

But  no  less  necessary  was  it  to  the  corporate  unity  of  the  A  supreme 

*  temporal 

Church,  that  there  should  be  one  common  centre  of  authority,  i«?«"ineces- 

t/  '    sary  for  the 

and  source  of  jurisdiction.     A  supreme  chair  was  as  essential  JJ5JrT?*jJJ 

to  preserve  the  Church  from  the  assaults  of  schism,  as  it  was  unity- 

to  preserve  Her  from  the  inroads  of  heresy.     An  aristocratic 

form  of  government  in  a  world-wide  communion,   could  not, 

humanly  speaking,  resist  for  long  the  designs  of  individual 

ambition,    or   of   love    of    notoriety.       Equality   of    powers 

would   soon  resolve  itself  into   independence   of  action.      If 

each  of  the  great  Patriarchates,  for  instance,  had  had  within 

itself  the  source  of  its  own  absolute  rights,  and  its  court  of 

ultimate  appeal,  how  many  years  would  Alexandria  andAntioch 

and  Constantinople  have   remained  in   intercommunion  with 

each  other,  or  either  of  the  three  with  Eome  ?     But  if  such 

centres  should  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  what 

Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  occasion  of  the   Gorham  judgment,  (if  we 

remember  rightly,)  declared  to  be  in  his  conviction  the  method 

of  the  Churches  constitution,  were  really  true ;  if  all  bishops 

received  from  a  virtue  inherent  in  their  own  see  full  commission 

to  "  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  which  is  among  them;"  who 

would  be  able,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  most  vivid  imagination, 

to  paint  the  world  of  confusion  and  disorder,  which  would 

have  broken  the  Church  to  pieces,  or  ever  She  had  met  in  Her 

first  (Ecumenical  Council  ?     Every  schism  and  heresy  would  in 

such  case  have  been  perpetuated  by  Christ's  institution.     For 

as  no   one  can  take  away  a  spiritual  power  which  he  cannot 

give,  not  all  the  bishops  of  Christendom,  assembled  together 

in  solemn  conclave,   could  have  deprived  Paul  of  Samosata 

of  jurisdiction  in  his  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  ;    or  Nestorius, 
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Macedonius,  Sergins,  in  tlieir  Patriarcliate  of  Constantinople  ; 
Peter  in  his  Alexandrine  Patriarchate ;  or  any  of  those  many 
bishops  who  have  erred  from  the  faith,  or  separated  from  the 
Church's  unity,  of  their  independent  episcopal  authority.  And 
so  a  separation,  once  existing,  would  live  on  for  ever. 

As,  then,  it  is  necessary  in  the  human  body  that  there  should 
be  a  head  of  all  the  members,  and  that  in  the  nerves  of  motion 
and  volition  there  should  be  a  common  focus ;  so  also  in  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  was  it  necessary  that  there  should  be 
one  head  011  earth  ;  one  centre,  from  which  the  inherent  powers 
of  the  priesthood  should  receive  either  the  lawfulness  or  the 
validity  of  their  action. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Christ  committed  the  keys  to 
Peter,  conferring  on  him  alone,  as  being  the  foundation  of 
His  Church,  plenitude  of  jurisdiction.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  He  appointed  Peter  to  be  the  universal  shepherd  of  His 
whole  flock,  sheep  and  lambs.  He  knew  full  well  that  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Church's  corporate  unity,  it  was  necessary 
to  constitute  an  earthly  head ;  the  focus,  towards  which  the 
whole  Catholic  hierarchy  should  converge.  And  thus  the 
people  united  to  their  priests,  the  priests  to  their  bishops,  the 
bishops  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  all  might  be  one  body  and 
members  one  of  another  : — 

"  One  vast  community 
Known  by  its  unity 
Truly  Divine." 

And  this  is  the  universal  teaching  of  the  Fathers ;  and  is  inde 
libly  imprinted  on  nearly  every  page  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
S.  Optatus,*  for  instance,  in  the  fourth  century  addresses  the 
Donatists  in  the  following  words  : — ( '  We  must  see  who  is  the 
chief  Bishop,  and  where  is  the  seat  of  His  Episcopal  Chair 
(videndum  quis  et  ubi  prior  cathedram  sederit).  If  you  know 
not,  learn ;  if  you  know,  blush  for  shame  ;  ignorance  cannot 
then  be  imputed  to  you.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  you  do 
know.  It  is  a  sin  for  one  to  go  wrong  knowingly ;  for  it  is 
customary  sometimes  to  pardon  those  who  act  through  igno 
rance.  You  cannot,  then,  deny  that  you  know  the  Episcopal 
chair  to  have  been  conferred  on  Peter  as  Primate,  in  the  city  of 

*  De  Schismatc  Donatisfcarum,  1.  ii.  n.  2. 
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Rome,  in  which  Peter  sat,  head  of  all  the  Apostles,  whence  he 
was  called  Cephas  also ;  in  communion  with  which  chair  unity 
was  to  be  preserved  by  all ;  in  order  that  the  Apostles  might 
not  maintain  each  an  independent  chair  of  his  own  j  so  that 
ipso  facto  he  should  be  a  sinner  and  schismatic,  whoever 
should,  in  opposition  to  that  one  pre-eminent  See,  establish 
another  on  an  equality  with  it."  S.  Optatus  then  proceeds  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  from  S.  Peter  down  to 
his  own  time,  ending  with  Siricius,  <e  who  is  our  contemporary  ; 
with  whom  the  whole  world,  including  ourselves,  by  the 
intercourse  of  letters  of  communion,  is  cordially  united  in  one 
social  bond  of  unity."  This  saint  is,  as  we  see,  bold  enough 
to  affirm  that  the  supremacy  of  Peter  was  divinely  established, 
in  order  that  the  other  Apostles  might  not  set  up  rival  thrones 
of  their  own.* 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssaf  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  the 
rest  of  the  bishops  receive  their  jurisdiction  through  Peter  and 
his  successors.  These  are  his  words: — <c Through  Peter  he 
gave  to  the  bishops  the  key  of  supercelestial  honours."  S. 
MacariusJ  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  century,  compares  the 
position  of  Peter  under  the  new  law  to  that  of  Moses  under 
the  old.  He  says,  "  Afterwards  Peter  succeeded  to  Moses ; 
and  to  him  was  committed  the  new  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
true  hierarchy. })  S.  Cyprian  §  asserts  that  "  there  is  one 
baptism,  and  one  Holy  Spirit ;  and  one  Church  founded  in  the 
source  and  nature  of  Her  unity  on  Peter  by  Christ  our  Lord." 

*  "  Videndum  est,  quis  et  ubi  prior  Cathedram  sederit.  Si  ignoras, 
disce ;  si  nosti,  erubcsce  -3  ignorantia  ascribi  non  potest :  restat  ergo  ut  noveris. 
Scientem  errare  peccatum  est ;  nam  ignorantibus  nonnunquam  solet  ignosci. 
Igitur  negaro  non  potes,  scire  te  in  urbo  Koma  Petro  primo  Cathedram  episco- 
palem  esse  collatam,  in  qua  sederit  omnium  Apostolorum  caput  Petrus  ;  unde 
et  Cephas  appellatus  est :  in  qua  una  Cathedra  unitas  ab  omnibus  servaretur; 
ne  cceteri  Apostoli  singulas  sibi  quisque  defenderent ;  ut  jam  schismaticus  et 
peccator  esset,  qui  contra  singularem  Cathedram,  alteram  collocaret. 

"  Ergo  Cathedram  unicam,  quao  est  prima  de  dotibus,  sedit  prior  Petrus, 

cui  successit  Linus Damaso  Siricius,  hodie  qui  noster  est  socius,  cum 

quo  nobiscum  totus  orbis  commercio  formatarum,  in  una  communionis  societate 
concordat." — De  Schismate  Donatistarum,  1.  ii.  n.  2. 

f  diet  He-pov  tduKe  TOIQ  tTriaKOTroiQ  TTJV  K\etca  TWV  tTrovpavi(t)i>  rrfiwj'. — Do 
Castigatione. 

J  Horn.  xxvi.  n.  23.     Gallandus,  iii.  p.  101. 

§  Ep.  Ixx.  ad  Januarium,     Ed,  Bened, 
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And  again j*  Cf  For  to  Peter  first  of  all,  on  whom  He  built 
His  Church,  and  in  whom  He  appointed  and  made  manifest  the 
origin  of  unity,  the  Lord  gave  that  power,  that  what  he  loosed 
on  earth  should  be  loosed  in  heaven."  According  to  S. 
Cyprian  then,  in  both  these  passages,  Christ  laid  the  foundation 
of  His  Church's  unity  in  Peter.  S.  Ambrose  also,f  who  shall 
be  our  last  witness,  speaking  of  the  Novatian  schismatics, 
says,  "They  have  not  the  inheritance  of  Peter,  who  hold 
not  to  the  see  of  Peter,  which  they  rend  by  their  impious 
divisions."  And,  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  J  he  writes  : — 
fc  Your  clemency  was  to  be  entreated  not  to  allow  the  head  of 
the  whole  Eoman  world,  the  Koman  Church,  and  that  most 
holy  faith  of  the  Apostles  to  be  disturbed;  for  tlic  rights  of 
venerable  communion  flow  thence  to  all." 

It  would  be  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  his 
torical  evidence  j  for  the  facts,  by  themselves,  would  require  a 
volume  for  their  narration.  We  would  only  ask  any  unpre 
judiced  person  to  read  the  authentic  acts  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Councils,  which  are  admitted  to  be  CEcumenical, 
and  received  as  of  authority  by  the  English.  Establishment, 
and  then  to  tell  us  if  it  is  possible  that  the  Papal  Legates 
could  have  said  and  done,  what  they  did  say  and  do,  at  the 
Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  or  that  the  Eoman 
Pontiffs  could  have  written  the  letters  they  did,  unless  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papal  supremacy  had  been  practically  as  fully 
admitted  then  by  the  great  Eastern  Patriarchates,  as  it  is 
held  at  the  present  time  in  the  Catholic  Church.  || 

§8. 

It   only  remains  now,  so  far  as  the  positive  part  of  this 
notes  of         essay  is  concerned,  to  touch  briefly  on  the  external  notes  of 
corporate  unity  in  the  Church.     That  some  such  notes  must 
exist,  hardly  requires  proof.     For  the  Church  is  visible;  and 

*  Ep.  Ixxiii.  No.  7,  at  Jubaianum. 

t  De  Pcenitentia,  i.  c.  7,  n.  33.  J  Epist.  xi. 

||  See  the  author's  sermon,  "  The  Claims  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  Catholic  Church,  tested  by  the  history  and  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus."— Rockliff,  Liverpool. 
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Her  unity  is  therefore  visible ;  i.  e.  an  unity  which  may  be 
seen,  known,  understood.  If  so,  it  has  marks  or  notes,  by 
which  it  may  be  recognized.  And  indeed,  unless  this  were  the 
case,  how  would  the  world  be  ever  able  to  deduce  from  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  that  the  Father  had  sent  the  Son  to  save 
Her;  seeing  that  She  would  not  be  cognizable  by  mankind, 
unless  there  were  some  easy  way  of  distinguishing  Her. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  marks  is  intercommunion ;  by 
virtue  of  which,  Church  communicates  with  Church,  and  the 
members  of  one  Church  communicate  with  those  of  another, 
in  sacred  things.  In  fact,  intercommunion,  though  it  is  justly 
considered  as  a  note,  because  it  is  at  once  and  easily  subject 
to  the  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  most  simple  and  un 
learned;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  than  this.  For  it  is 
that  charity  itself,  in  act  at  least,  which  is  the  principle  of  the 
Church's  corporate  unity,  and  which,  as  Father  Perrone  *  justly 
remarks,  is  not  that  love  of  one  another,  which  is  a  private  and 
personal  virtue ;  but  is,  as  it  were,  a  special  political  charity, 
by  which  all  the  members  of  Christ's  mystical  body  are 
cemented  together  in  one  indissoluble  communion. 

The  Fathers  constantly  insist  on  the  necessity  of  this  inter 
communion;  and  separation  from  it  forms  one  of  their  fa 
vourite  and  most  convincing  arguments  against  heretics  and 
schismatics.  We  have  already  had  an  example  in  the  quotation 
made  in  the  preceding  section  from  S.  Optatus.  S.  Basil,  f 
one  of  the  great  doctors  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  priests  of  Neo-Caesarea,  appeals  for  a 
proof  of  the  injustice  of  the  accusations  made  there  against 
his  faith,  and  of  other  calumnies,  to  the  fact  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  churches  of  the  whole  world.  These  are  his  words  : — 
"  But  it  is  more  just  that  judgement  should  be  formed  of  our 
affairs,  not  from  the  testimony  of  one  or  two,  who  walk  not 
rightly  in  the  truth ;  but  from  that  of  the  multitude  of  bishops, 
who  are  united  to  us,  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  throughout 
the  world.  Let  then  the  Pisidians,  the  Lycaonians,  Isaurians, 
both  Phrygias,  those  of  the  Armenians  who  are  your  neigh- 

*  De  Locis  Theologicis,  P.  I.  c.  iii.  n.  157.     Sub  notula  2a. 
t  Epist.  Class.  I.  cciv.  n.  7. 
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"hours,  Macedonians,  Achaians,  Illyrians,  Gauls,  Spaniards,  all 
Italy,  the  Sicilians,  Africans,  the  orthodox  part  of  Egypt, 
whatever  is  left  of  Syria,  be  examined,  who  both  send  letters 
of  communion  to  us  and  receive  them  in  turn  from  us.  From 
these  letters,  both  those  which  we  receive  from  those  parts 
and  the  ones  which  we  send  them,  you  may  learn,  that  we  are 
all  of  one  mind  and  think  the  same  thing.  Let  it  not,  there 
fore,  escape  your  accurate  judgement,  that  he  who  avoids  com 
munion  with  us  separates  himself  from  the  whole  Church. " 

Consequently  intercommunion  was  ever  considered  as  es 
sential  to  any  participation  in  the  name  and  life  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  and  the  being  deprived  of  it  by  excommunication  as 
the  most  terrible  punishment.  For  the  Church,  according  to 
the  counsel  of  the  Divine  predestination,  is  the  one  home  of  the 
whole  human  family.  There  are  divisions  more  than  enough 
among  the  children  of  men;  differences  of  race,  nationality, 
politics,  education,  and  the  rest.  In  the  city  of  our  God  these 
differences  cease.  All  are  one.  For  all  have  one  Faith,  own  one 
Lord,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  profess  one  creed,  receive 
one  Baptism,  are  nourished  by  the  same  celestial  Food,  sus 
tained  by  the  same  hope,  and  bow  before  one  altar.  Bishop 
communicates  with  Bishop;  Church  with  Church;  all  with 
Rome. 

How  practically  is  this  realized  by  the  Catholic,  into  what 
ever  distant  lands  he  may  have  to  travel  !  He  is  for  a  time,  it 
is  true,  a  voluntary  exile  from  the  land  of  his  birth ;  but  he 
can  never  journey  far  enough  to  be  quite  separated  from  his 
spiritual  mother.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  has  his  priest,  his 
Church,  his  mass ;  he  can  receive  the  grace  of  the  Saqrament 
of  Penance,  and  should  he  fall  dangerously  sick,  can  bo 
anointed  for  the  last  struggle,  and  receive  his  Lord  for  his 
Viaticum.  Everywhere,  whether  in  North,  South,  East,  or 
West,  he  finds  himself  at  home.  He  hears  the  same  doctrine 
taught  in  every  place ;  and  if  he  be  a  priest,  he  can,  with  his 
commendatory  letters,  say  mass  at  any  altar  which  he  may 
encounter  on  his  travels.  "  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. " 

The  one  test        And  there  has  ever  been  one  test,  one  proof  of  communion 
with  Christ's  Church.    Where  it  existed,  it  was  of  itself  amply 
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sufficient;  where  it  existed  not,  nothing  else  could  avail.  S.  union  with 
Optatus  has  given  it  to  us  in  the  quotation  already  referred  to. 
S.  Cyprian  *  enunciates  the  doctrine,  when  he  calls  the  See  of 
Peter  the  foundation  of  unity;  and  S.  Ambrose,f  where  he 
says  that  from  the  Koman  Church  "  the  rights  of  venerable 
communion  flow  to  all."  This,  then,  was  the  one  test — Are 
you  in  communion  with  the  source  of  unity,  the  Apostolic  See, 
the  chair  of  Peter  ?  Does  the  Pope  own  you  ?  If  so,  then  you 
are  in  communion  with  the  Church.  Are  you  knowingly  and 
willingly  separated  from  him  ?  In  such  case,  you  are  schismatics. 
This  was  the  old  test  for  the  Catholic,  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  S.  Jerome.  That  great  saint  and  doctor  of  the  Western 
Church  happened  to  be  in  the  East  at  the  time  when  the 
Meletian  schism  was  raging  at  Antioch,  and  he  found  three 
factions  there,  each  under  episcopal  government,  each  professing 
to  be  the  Catholic  Church,  each  asserting  that  it  was  in  commu 
nion,  with  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  On  these  grounds  each  party 
requested  S.  Jerome  to  communicate  with  them.  Here  was  a 
dilemma  for  the  saint.  And  what  does  he  do  in  his  perplexity  ? 
He  writes  to  the  Pope,  J  as  he  considers  it  to  be  his  duty  "  to 
consult  the  see  of  Peter  and  that  faith  praised  by  an  apostle." 
We  will  give  his  own  words  to  S.  Damasus  as  they  stand :  "  I 
speak  with  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman,  and  the  disciple  of 
the  Cross.  Following  no  chief  but  Christ,  I  am  joined  in 
communion  with  your  Beatitude,  i.e.  with  the  chair  of  Peter. 
On  that  rock  I  know  that  the  Church  was  built.  Whosoever 
shall  eat  the  lamb  outside  that  house  is  profane.  If  any  one 
be  not  in  the  ark  of  Noe  he  shall  perish  when  the  deluge  pre 
vails.  ...  I  know  not  Vitalis  ;  Meletius  I  reject ;  I  am  igno 
rant  of  Paulinus  "  (the  names  of  the  three  bishops  who  were 
at  the  head  of  the  respective  factions).  "  Whosoever  does  not 
rjathcrwith  you  scatter dh  ;  i.e.  lie  who  is  not  Christ's,  belongs  to 
Antichrist.33  In  other  words,  S.  Jerome  says  here  plainly 
enough  that  all  who  belong  to  Christ  are  in  communion  with 
the  Pope ;  the  rest  belong  to  Antichrist. 


*  Epist.  Ixxi.  ad  Quintum,  No.  3,  ctEp.  Ixxiii.  No.  11  ad  Jnbaianum. 
t  Epist.  xi.  ad  Imperatores. 
£  Epist.  xv.  (alias  Ivii.)  ad  Damasum. 
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S.  Damasus,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  does  not  seem  to  have 
answered  this  his  first  letter;  so  he  writes  another,*  in  which 
with  yet  greater  vehemence  he  requests  a  solution  of  the 
question  from  the  Pope.  He  repeats,  that  each  one  of  the 
three  parties  at  Antioch  seeks  his  communion.  "  I,  in  the  mean 
time,  am  continually  crying  out,  If  any  one  is  united  to  tie 
chair  of  Peter,  lie  is  mine.  Meletius,  Vitalis,  and  Paulinus, 
one  and  all  say  that  they  are  in  communion  with  you.  I  could 
believe  it,  if  one  said  so.  Now,  however,  as  it  is,  two  or  all 
three  of  them  lie.  Wherefore,  I  conjure  your  Blessedness, 
by  the  cross  of  our  Lord,  by  the  comeliness  of  the  faith  so 
necessary  to  it,  by  the  passion  of  Christ.  .  .  .  that  you  let 
me  know  by  letter  with  whom  I  ought  to  communicate  in 
Syria.  Despise  not  a  soul  for  which  Christ  died." 

It  is  evident  by  his  form  of  adjuration  that  he  does  not  think 
ifc  to  be  a  matter  of  small  importance,  and  the  one  point  he 
wishes  to  ascertain  is,  which  of  the  three  bishops  is  in  com 
munion  with  the  Apostolic  See. 

S.  Celestine,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  taught  by  actions,  which 
are  more  forcible  than  words,  that  communion  with  Rome  was 
communion  with  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  excommunica 
tion  pronounced  by  him  was  a  separation  ipso  facto  from  Her. 
For  in  his  letter  to  Nestorius,  f  then  Patriarch  of  Constanti 
nople,  he  bids  him  at  once  to  restore  to  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  those  whom  the  heresiarch  had  ex 
communicated  ;  adding  that  such  confessors  of  the  faith  had 
always  remained  in  communion  with  him  (the  Pope)  ;  and  he 
threatens  that  unless  Nestorius  does  so  he  will  excommunicate 
him.  At  the  close  of  his  letter,  the  Pope  gives  Nestqrius  ten 
days  to  retract  his  heresy,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  if  he 
should  not  have  recanted,  "he  is  cut  off  from  the  communion 
of  the  wJtole  Catholic  Church." 
Another  note  Another  note  of  the  corporate  unity  of  the  Church  is  the 

of  external  .  . 

unity,  common  profession  of  one  symbol  of  faith..      We  have  alreadv 

common  ±       J  J    J  J 

profession       spoken  of  this  as  part  of  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  Church. 

01  one  faith.         x  *  * 

We  merely  allude  to  it  therefore  now,  as  a  thing  easily  cog- 


*  Episfc.  xvi.  (alias  Iviii.)  ad  eundem. 
f  Labbe,  iii.  p.  911.     Yenetiis,  1728. 
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nizable  by  the  world,  and  consequently  as  a  note  of  corporate 
unity. 

There  are  questions  which  are  not  of  faith,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  debated  in  Her  schools  ;  but  as  regards  articles  of 
the  creed  there  is  and  must  be  perfect  unanimity.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  present  day  the  Catholic  Church  has  one 
common  profession  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe. 
There  is  no  one  of  her  children  who  does  not  hold  and  main 
tain  each  and  every  article  contained  in  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.  And  as  regards  Her  catechisms  for  children,  there 
may  be  some  slight  difference  in  form,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  language  in  this  or  that  country ;  but  the  Christian 
doctrine  is  itself  perfectly  one,  founded  on  the  catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

Another  note  of  Her  corporate  unity  is  a  general  conformity  Another 
in -worship.      Not  that  all  variation  is  excluded.     For   "the   form'ityof 

-1-  worship. 

glory  of  the  Queen's  daughter  is  within,  in  golden  borders, 
clothed  round  about  with  varieties."  *  Yet  there  is  amid  minor 
differences  of  liturgy,  which  occur  in  a  few  places  within  the 
limits  of  her  vast  empire,  a  marvellous  unity.  All  adore  the 
Blessed  Redeemer  in  the  sacrament  of  His  love.  All  assist 
at  one  sacrifice.  We  have  ourselves  seen  Catholics  in  London 
devoutly  assisting  at  a  Coptic,  and  others  in  Belgium,  at  an 
Armenian  mass.  They  knew  that  it  was  the  Christian  sacrifice, 
and  that  the  bishop  or  priest  was  in  communion  with  the  Pope ; 
that  was  enough  for  them.  And  in  the  Roman  Patriarchate 
all  have  one  language  of  prayer,  and  form  of  sacerdotal  vestment. 
An  Englishman,  though  he  knows  not  a  word  of  French  or 
Italian,  can  hear  mass  in  Paris  or  Rome  as  though  he  were  at 
home ;  for  the  prayers  are  the  same,  in  the  same  language ; 
the  rubrics  and  ceremonies  are  the  same ;  the  priestly  robes 
the  same ;  the  furniture  of  the  altar  and  sanctuary  the  same ; 
even  to  the  sanctus  bell.  Glorious  gift  of  supernatural  unity  ! 
Wondrous  restoration  of  the  misery  of  Babel  !  Consoling  proof 
of  divine  charity  !  Privilege,  which  none  can  estimate  so  keenly 
as  those  who  have  known  in  past  days  the  discord  of  opposed 
and  contending  forms  of  worship  within  the  same  communion. 

*  Psalm  xliv.  14, 
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Examination 
of  Dr. 
Pusey'g 
theory  of 
Church 
nnity. 


§9. 

A  painful  yet  necessary  task  awaits  us  now.  But  before 
we  enter  upon  it,  it  would  be  well  to  cast  our  glance  back 
upon  that  Divine  idea,  realized  in  history,  by  which  Christ 
still  mystically  lives  (because  the  Word  is  still  incarnate)  in 
the  world.  It  is  hard  to  part  from  it ;  for  it  is  an  object  so 
full  of  light  and  heaven.  Who  indeed  is  there  that  can 
contemplate  unmoved  this  visible  Kingdom  of  Christ,  ever 
indivisibly  one.  Which  has  lasted  already  for  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  is  as  full  of  youth  and  strength  now,  as 
when  She  first  planted  Her  cross  upon  the  Capitol ;  Which 
embraces  the  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  of  America, 
within  Her  spacious  boundaries;  Which  is  attracting  even  now, 
in  the  full  blaze  of  our  modern  "  civilization,"  geniuses  the 
most  exalted  and  hearts  the  most  noble  from  surrounding 
sects  to  Her  arms  ; — Which,  holding  the  souls  of  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  men  at  present  in  Her  keeping, 
has  such  a  supernatural  power  over  these  Her  children,  that 
they  all,  in  the  virtue  of  Her  authority,  speak  one  language, 
believe  one  creed,  live  in  the  grace  of  the  same  sacraments, 
worship  at  one  altar,  and  yield  implicit  obedience  to  one 
spiritual  Head,  the  successor  of  the  Fisherman ; — Which  has 
ever  been  growing,  and  is  growing  yet,  by  accretion  from 
without,  and  by  a  Divine  assimilation  from  within,  ef  to  the 
measure  of  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  Christ ;" — Whose 
theology  and  moral  science  have  been  majestically  developing 
in  their  perfectness  of  form,  with  the  growth  of  ceiaturies, 
harmoniously  one  like  the  many  voices  of  the  Divine  at 
tributes  ; — Whose  aristocracy  of  martyrs,  virgins,  saints,  has 
been  receiving  fresh  addition  in  heaven  with  each  successive 
generation; — an  Empire,  wonderful  in  its  beginning,  won 
derful  in  its  permanence,  wonderful  in  its  growth;  most 
wonderful  to  us  in  the  aureola  of  glory,  which  the  nineteenth 
century  is  already  preparing,  spite  of  all  the  efforts,  and  it 
may  be  temporary  success,  of  evil,  for  the  tiara  of  its  reigning 
pontiff; — a  glory,  rising  like  the  northern  lights  from,  our 
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England,  receiving  tributary  rays  from  Germany  and  America, 
beginning  to  blush  athwart  the  eastern  sky  of  China,  and 
springing  even  from  the  once  desolate  Churches  of  Asia  and 
of  Greece.  What  a  vision  of  realized  beauty,  living  in  our 
midst !  And  we  are  compelled  to  turn  from  this  Divine  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  examine  Dr.  Pusey's  substitute  ! 
It  is  like  entering  upon  those  seven  years  of  famine,  which 
succeeded  the  seven  of  plenty  in  Pharaoh/ s  dream.  Yet  it 
must  be  done.  For  the  object  of  this  work  would  be  ill 
attained,  were  we  to  omit  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
Oxford  professor's  theory,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
earlier  pages  of  the  "  Eirenicon/'  Its  poverty  will,  we  hope, 
become  the  riches  of  the  Church. 

Dr.  Pusey  then  developes  his  ideas  of  unity  in  the  following  The  state. 
propositions  : —  Pusey's 

I.  Though  the  Church  is  one,  "  how  it  is  one,  the  Church 
never  defines  "  (p.  45). 

II.  One   thing   is   certain ;  that   whatever    te  duties    follow 
upon   the   unity   of  the    Church,''    that   unity    itself  is   not 
voluntary  in  its  formal  constitution ;  for  "  it  is  plain  that  no 
harmony   of  men's  wills  can   constitute   a   supernatural  and 
Divine  unity"  (p.  45). 

III.  There  is  a  twofold  unity;  one  which  constitutes  for 
mally  the  unity  of  the   Church,  and  which  is  "  objective  or 
organic  ;"  another,  which  is  the  fruit  and  natural  consequence 
of  the  former,  which  is   "  subjective,  through  agreement  of 
human  wills."     (See  the  table  of  contents,  6  a.) 

IV.  We  are  here  at  pause.     For  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we 
understand  Dr.  Pusey's  terminology.     Organic  unity,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  the  connection  of  members 
one  with  another ;  and  must  consequently  be  subjective  ;  how 
can  it  then  be  organic  or  objective  ?     There  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.     Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  this  objective  unity  is 
an  union  of  nature.     Yet  what  can  be  more  subjective  than 
this  ?    It  would  seem  as  though  the  author  of  the  ' ( Eirenicon  " 
had    confounded   the    word    <(  subjective/'    with    the    phrase, 
"subject  to  our  free  will.33     However  this  may  be,  we  think 
we  discover  a  clue  to  the  author's  division  in  his  subsequent 
assertions.     If  we  have  failed  to  fathom  his  meaning,  we  must 
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offer  in  excuse,  that  there  is  a  seeming  confusion  in  his  state 
ments,  which  makes  it  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to 
reduce  them  to  anything  like  a  logical  sequence.  If  we 
should  therefore  misrepresent  him,  it  will  be  quite  uninten 
tional.  We  will  do  our  best  to  avoid  it ;  and  will  leave  him, 
for  the  most  part,  to  speak  for  himself. 

There  is,  then,  a  twofold  constituent  of  this  formal  unity  ; 
an  "  objective  "  and  "  organic." 

a.  The  objective  is  ' '  the  highest  and  chief  which  binds  us 
(individually)  to  Christ  Himself."  "  It  is  an  union  through 
His  indwelling  Spirit "  (p.  46)  ;  "  an  actual,  real  oneness,  not 
in  ourselves,  but  with  God"  (p.  47). 

€.  The  organic  unity  is  "  derived  from  Christ,  and  binding 
all  to  Christ ;  descending  from  the  Head  to  the  Body,  and 
uniting  the  Body  to  the  Head  "  (p.  46). 

The  distinction  between  the  two,  so  far  as  we  can  under 
stand,  consists  in  this ;  that  the  former  is  an  individual  unity 
with  Christ ;  whence  results  an  organic  unity,  from  the  con 
federation  of  many,  in  the  same  unity  of  nature,  by  which  each 
and  all  are  united  to  Christ  as  the  Head.  "  The  highest  and 
chief  is  that  which  binds  us  to  Christ  Himself.  Our  highest 
union  with  one  another  is  a  mediate  organic  union  with  one 
another  through  union  with  Him  "  (p.  46). 

Y.  This  formal  unity  "  is  the  direct  gift  of  God  ...  A  spiri 
tual  oneness  wrought  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (p.  45).  It  is 
"  an  actual  mystical  oneness,  inwrought  by  Christ,  our  Head," 
"an  actual  oneness  produced  by  grace  "  (p.  47).  " It  is  not 
an  unity  of  will,  but  an  unity  of  nature  "  (p.  51) ;  "  an  union 
of  nature,  not  of  will"  (p.  53). 

VI.  It  is  independent  of  our  will  and  action.     "  The  first 
then  and  very  chiefest  character  of  unity  is  not  anything  which 
comes  forth  from  us.     It  is  infused  into  us  by  God"  (p.  52). 

VII.  This    natural  or  formal  unity   is  produced  in  us  by 
the  sacraments,  and  more  especially  by  the  Holy  Eucharist" 
(pp.  46,  50). 

VIII.  It  is  also  produced  " by  the  infusing  into  us  of  one  faith" 
(p.  53).  (It  would  appear  from  the  context  before  and  after, 
as  though  Dr.  Pusey  were  referring  to  the  Creed  or  summary 
of  truths  revealed.  If  so,  he  has  confounded  objective  with 
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subjective  faith.  A  creed  cannot  be  infused  ;  the  theological 
habits  of  faith  can.)  Hence  it  is  "  an  union  of  nature,,  not  of 
'will;"  yet  "it  is  of  man"  (/'.  c.  it  depends  on  man's  will)  "  to 
retain  the  faith  which  he  has  received"  (p.  53). 

IX.  fe  This  faith  is  kept  alive  more  by  prayers  than  defini 
tions"  (p.  45).     Therefore  the  Church  of  England  has  never 
formally  denied  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  Church,  because 
it  prays  for  this  unity  in  its  Prayer-book  (p.  44). 

X.  Subjective   unity   is    "  the    fruit    of  the    former  in  the 
mutual  love  of  the  members;    a   grace  to    be    exercised  by 
man"  (p.  45).     "It  consists  in  acts  of  love  from  the  members 
one  to  another"  (p.  46). 

XI.  It  is  ' '  an  union  of  wills ;  and  of  this,  intercommunion 
is  the  natural  expression"  (p.  58).     It  is  shown  by  "  common 
acts  of  worship  and  intercommunion"  (p.  46). 

XII.  This   unity  of  wills  is  a  perfection  indeed,   but  not 
necessary  to   the  formal  unity  of  the   Church.     If  different 
branch  churches  or  Christian  communions  have  an  objective 
unity    of    nature,     "  unknown    in    face,    in    place    separate, 
different  in  language,  opposed,   alas  !   in   some  things  to  one 
another,  still  before   the  throne   of   God  they  are  one  Hoty, 
Catholic,  Apostolic  Church"    (p.   57).     "Is  all  unity  forfeited, 
when  the  unity  of  intercommunion  is  suspended  ?     No  one  in 
the  face  of  Church  history  can  or  does  maintain  that  all  inter 
ruptions  of  intercommunion  destroy  unity"  (p.  59). 

XIII.  In  such  case  "they  are  like  the  river  which  went  out 
of  Eden  to  water  the  garden ;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted, 
and  became  into  four  heads"  (p.  56). 

We  do  not  think  that  we  shall  be  far  wrong,  if  we  sum  up 
Dr.  Pusey's  theory  in  the  following  words. 

The  formal   unity   of  the    Church   is  a  supernatural   and  The  sum- 
Divine  work,  with  which  the  human  will  has  nothing  to  do.  POM/S 
It  consists  in  the  union  of  each  believer  with  Christ  the  Head 
after  a  physical  manner  by  the  sacraments,  but  especially  by 
the  sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood.     This  is  objective  unity. 
Organic  unity  consists  in  an  invisible  and  mediate  union  with 
one   another   by  reason    of  our   physical   union   with  Christ, 
whereby  we  all  invisibly  meet  in   Him.     Both  are  essential 
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to,  and  together  are  sufficient  for,  the  formal  unity  of  the 
Church. 

But  certain  duties  arise  from  the  possession  of  this  gift, 
and  a  perfection  results  from  the  performance  of  these  duties, 
which  principally  consist  in  the  intercommunion  of  churches, 
and  their  unity  of  worship.  These  are  fitting,  greatly  desir 
able,  necessary  to  the  complement  of  the  Church's  perfectness ; 
but  not  essential  to  Her  unity.  And  these  latter  alone  depend 
on  our  free  will. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  discriminate  the  little  that  is  true 
from  the  great  deal  which  is  false,  in  this  theory  of  Dr.  Pusey, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  briefly  an  important  subject 
which  we  have  remitted  to  this  section,  viz.,  that  of  the  super 
natural  life  by  which  the  whole  Church  lives,  and  of  the  nature 
of  Her  union  with  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  and  with  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

It  is  of  faith  then,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  is 
supernatural.  The  whole  mystical  body  of  Christ,  and  each 
individual  member  in  it,  has  been  elevated  into  another 
order,  and  has  received  a  divine  life  through  the  power  of 
grace.  So  true  is  this,  that  no  one  can  move  a  step  towards 
his  incorporation  into  the  Church  without  the  help  of  grace. 
And  so,  according  to  the  relation  of  man  to  the  Church,  we 
distinguish  a  triple  order  of  graces.  For  there  are  graces  which 
lead  him  to  the  Church  j  graces  which  make  him  a  member  of 
the  Church,  and  which  are  conferred  by  holy  baptism,  the 
porch  of  sacramental  life ;  and  there  are  graces  which  continue 
and  increase  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  soul.  In  a  word,  there 
are  the  graces  of  vocation,  of  regeneration,  of  perseverance. 
The  whole  life,  therefore,  of  the  Catholic  is  a  divirfe  life. 
Each  action,  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  far  as  it  is  informed  by 
grace,  is  deiform,  wholly  God's,  wholly  ours,  yet  principally 
God's,  though  properly  ours. 

It  results  from  this  doctrine  of  faith,  that  there  must  be  a 
peculiar  and  intimate  union  of  the  Church,  and  in  Her  of  each 
individual  member,  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church  in  His  human  nature ;  and  this  in  three  ways,  as  the 
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Angel  of  the  Schools*  lias  beautifully  explained.  He  is  Head 
in  order  of  dignity,  in  perfection,  and  in  power.  He  is  Head 
in  order  of  dignity ;  because  His  grace  is  infinitely  higher  and 
more  intimately  conjunctive  with  God;  for  it  reaches  even  to 
the  hypostatic  union.  He  is  Head  in  perfection;  for  "  He  is 
the  first-bom  among  many  brethren"  (Rom.  viii.  29),  "full 
of  grace  and  truth"  (John  i.  14).  He  is  Head  in  power; 
because  He  distributes  His  grace  into  all  the  members  of 
His  Body.  ' '  And  of  His  fulness  we  all  have  received ;  and 
grace  for  grace"  (John  i.  16). 

There  is  also  a  special  union  of  the  faithful  soul  with  Christ  Union  of 
in  the  great  sacrament  of  His  Love.     But  this  union  cannot  with  Christ 

-i  -i-i  •  .  in  the  Holy 

be  called  either  physical  or  corporal,  save  in  a  mystical  and  Eucharist, 
secondary  sense.  It  can  only  be  said  to  be  so,  forasmuch  as 
there  is  an  intimate  propinquity,  by  reason  of  the  real  Presence, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  accidents,  a  sort  of  contact,  for 
the  time  that  the  B.  Sacrament  remains,  between  Christ's 
Body  and  that  of  the  receiver.  There  is  however  no  physical 
and  real,  but  a  spiritual  and  moral  union  only ;  the  perfecting 
of  that  spiritual  union  already  commenced  at  the  font.  Never 
theless  it  is  truly  said,  that  this  union  is  special,  because 
Christ  is  thereby  united  to  us  in  a  manner  more  excellent 
than  before;  since,  by  virtue  of  His  sacramental  presence, 
both  body  and  soul  of  the  devout  receiver  have  a  moral 
relationship  to  Him,  which  they  had  not  previously;  by 
reason  of  which  relationship,  Christ  has  a  special  care  both  of 
soul  and  body,  as  being  morally  His  property  in  a  way  that 
they  were  not  before.-]' 

There  is  moreover  in  the  supernatural  life  of  the   Church  The  church's 
and  of  each  of  Her  members  a  close  spiritual  union  with  the  JhTiioiy 
Holy  Ghost.    For  the  Church  is  His  tabernacle.    He  abides  in 
Her  by  a  special  presence,  altogether  distinct  from  the  omni 
presence  of  His  divine  nature,  by  virtue  of  which  He  is,  and 
must  be,  everywhere.    He  is  ever  working  invisibly  within  Her 
by  His  graces,  which  are  in  part  proper  to  each  member,  in  part 

*  3a  Q.  viii.  1. 

t  Vide  Suarez  de  Sacramentis,  Disp.  Ixiv.  §  3. 
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common  to  the  whole  body.  And  this  has  led  S.  Thomas  *  to 
carry  out  the  metaphor  of  S.  Paul,  and  to  say,  with  that  deep 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  that  as  Christ  is  the  Head  by 
reason  of  His  external  eminence,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
Heart  of  the  mystical  body  by  His  secret  influence. 

In  a  word.  There  is  a  most  intimate  presence  of  God  in 
the  Church,  and  a  close  moral  union  between  Her  and  Her 
Divine  Head  and  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Further  than  this  we 
cannot  go.  We  cannot  admit  anything  like  a  substantial  or 
natural  union,  in  the  theological  sense  of  these  terms, — anything 
which  can  compare  with  the  hypostatic  union  in  Christ.  And 
from  this  presence  proceeds  a  divine  action  upon  the  Church, 
vivifying,  illuminating,  and  giving  power  of  growth,  by  means 
of  the  whole  wondrous  order  of  graces. 

Once  more.     We  admit  that  the  grace  of  justification  effects 

oJjustifica-  _         .      . 

two  physical,  a  physical  change  in  the  souls  of  the  regenerate.  ±or  it  is  an 
inherent  and  informing  quality,  by  which  they  are  really 
made  just,  and  receive  in  themselves  a  sort  of  participation 
of  the  Divine  nature.  And  it  is  by  this,  that  the  likeness  to 
God  is  produced  in  them,  which  is  necessary  to  a  state  of 
friendship  with  Him,  and  of  Divine  sonship. 

So  far  we  maybe  said  to  agree,  more  or  less,  with  Dr.  Pusey. 
But  here  we  must  part  company.  For  if  there  be  any  mean 
ing  in  his  words,  he  excludes  from  this  "  physical  "  union  with 
Christ,  which  is  effected  by  the  sacraments,  and  which,  ac 
cording  to  him,  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  Church,  all  action 
of  the  human  will;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  justifying  grace, 
which  is  the  formal  cause  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ 
and  God,  depends  for  its  first  reception,  and  for  its  continuance 
in  every  after  moment  of  life,  on  the  free  will  of  him  who  is 
the  subject  of  its  operation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  solitary 
instance  of  infants,  an  act  of  choice  is  not  required  from  them 
as  a  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  baptismal  graces,  because 
it  is  impossible  ;  yet  so  soon  as  in  the  course  of  nature  it  is 
possible,  it  becomes  a  necessary  condition  of  their  continuance. 
And  even  their  first  reception  is  not  altogether  removed  from 
the  influence  of  human  will ;  though  from  the  nature  of  the 

*  3  Q.  viii.  a.  1  ad  3. 
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case  it  is  vicarious.  .  TJte  life  of  grace  is  a  voluntary  life. 
Consequently,  we  may  at  any  time  destroy  the  supernatural 
habit  of  charity  in  our  souls  by  mortal  sin ;  and  we  may 
further  destroy  the  supernatural  habit  of  faith  by  an  act  of 
formal  heresy ;  in  which  case  we  entirely  cut  ourselves  off  from 
the  soul  of  the  Church,  and  can  no  longer  have  any  share 
in  Her  living  unity.  Surely  Dr.  Pusey  must  admit  as  much 
himself !  How  then  can  he  say  that  the  union  of  the  soul  with 
Christ  is  not  voluntary  ?  Dr.  Pusey  replies  (p.  45)  that  "  no 
harmony  of  men's  wills  can  constitute  a  supernatural  and  divine 
unity."  But  his  premiss  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  supporting 
his  conclusion.  For  it  does  not  follow,  because  no  harmony  of 
men's  wills  can  of  itself  constitute  what  is  supernatural,  that 
therefore  the  operation  of  the  human  will,  as  a  requisite  con 
dition  and  cause,  is  excluded.  It  is  true  that  the  unity 
of  which  he  speaks  is  produced  by  grace,  but  by  grace 
depending  for  its  efficacy  on  man's  free  choice.  In  other 
words,  it  does  not  at  all  follow,  because  the  human  will  alone  is 
not  sufficient,  that  it  is  not  required  as  a  joint  principle  with 
grace  to  the  production  of  the  supernatural  result.  And  if  it 
be  required,  it  is  obviously  false  to  say  that  an  unity,  which  is 
formally  constituted  by  such  grace,  is  entirely  independent  of 
man's  will. 

But    again,  we    emphatically   deny,  that  in  the  individual  Union  of 
union  of  the  souls   of  the  faithful  with  Christ  is  to  be  found  with  God  is 
the  constituent  of  the  Church's  formal  unity.     It  is  true  that  formal  con- 

.  ,        ,  .  stituont  of 

by  baptism  and  the  grace  of  justification,  which  a  man  receives  church 
therein,  he  is  admitted  into  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  takes 
upon  himself  the  obligation  of  maintaining  it.  But  his  justi 
fication  does  not  even  as  a  partial  cause  constitute  the  formal 
unity  of  Christ's  kingdom.  For  the  one  is  individual,  the 
other  political.  The  Church  is  a  visible  society,  and  visibly 
one,  as  we  have  already  proved.  Like  every  other  kingdom, 
She  is  one  in  Her  government,  laws,  action;  the  great  dif 
ference  between  Her  and  them  consisting  in  this,  that  the 
principle  which  unites  all  Her  members  in  one,  people  with 
priests,  priests  with  bishops,  and  bishops  with  the  chair  of 
Peter,  is  a  supernatural  gift  proceeding  from  the  Blessed 
Spirit  who  dwells  within  Her ;  yet  a  gift  quite  distinct,  as  we 
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have  already  said,  from  the  habit  of  charity,  by  which  each  is 
united  to  God.  Like  this  latter,  however,  it  depends  on  the 
free  will  of  each  one  of  the  faithful,  whether  he  will  correspond 
with  such  grace  or  no.  And  though  the  Church  can  never 
cease  to  be  one,  yet  it  is  not  because  Her  unity  is  independent 
of  the  action  of  the  will,  but  because  God  in  the  omnipotence 
of  His  predestinating  counsels  can  infallibly  attain  His  end 
and  accomplish  His  promises,  even  by  means  of  the  liberty 
of  human  action,  which  He  foresees  in  its  individual  determina 
tion  throughout  the  history  of  time. 

Again.  The  special  union  with  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist 
is  so  far  from  being  the  principal  cause  of  the  formal  unity  of 
the  Church,  even  as  Dr.  Pusey  explains  it,  that  is,  of  the 
mystical  and  spiritual  union  of  the  members  with  their  Divine 
Head,  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  it  at  all ;  otherwise,  as 
Suarez  remarks,*  all  would  be  excluded  from  this  mystical 
union,  save  such  as  had  actually  received  that  Blessed  Sacra 
ment  j  and  thus  all  children,  according  to  the  present  dis 
cipline  of  the  Church,  would  not  be  united  to  their  Lord. 

Again.  When  Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  that  the  formal  unity  of 
the  Church  consists  in  an  union  of  nature,  not  of  wills,  he  is 
apparently  forgetting  the  analogy  of  S.  Paul.  It  is  of  course 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  any  human  society  or  body  of 
men,  that  there  should  be  a  multitude  of  individuals,  belong 
ing  to  the  same  common  nature.  But  this  is  a  prerequisite 
only.  It  suffices  not  of  itself  to  make  them  into  a  society. 
If  anything,  it  belongs  to  the  material  cause.  The  formal 
principle  of  their  conjunction  into  one  body,  is  the  conspiration 
of  will  and  intention  towards  the  prosecution  of  a  com/non 
object,  and  the  resultant  organization  of  the  individual  form 
of  government,  as  we  have  before  remarked.  No  one  would 
call  two  bodies  of  men,  which  had  distinct  and  independent 
organization,  and  opposed  principles  and  clashing  interests, 

*  "  Ex  quo  tandem  infero,  quod  licet  ex  hac  uniono  optime  et  a  fortiori  colli- 
gatur  unitas  corporis  mystici  cum  Christo,  et  membrorum  Ejus  inter  se  .  .  . 
non  tamen  e  contrario  necessaria  est  haec  sacramentalis  vel  corporalis  unio 
ad  unionem  mysticam  Ecclesia?  et  membrorum  Ejus  cum  Christo  et  inter  se  5 
quia  ad  hanc  sufficit  unio  omnino  spiritualis." — Suarez  de  Sacramentis,  d.  Ixiv. 
§  3,  in  fine, 
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one  society,  because  they  were  both  composed  of  Spaniards. 
So  in  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  a  prerequisite  that 
all  Its  subjects  should  be  informed  with  the  same  super 
natural  life.  But  this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
them  into  one  visible  body.  They  must  be  organized  into  a 
whole  by  the  common  life  which  animates  them,  and  by  the 
unity  of  the  ruling  power,  which  guides  and  controls  corporate 
action, — the  divinely  appointed  Hierarchy. 

Furthermore,  if  the  formal  unity  of  the  Church  consists  in  Dr. 
an  union  of  nature,  not  of  will :  and  if   the  latter  is  a  fruit  render  it 

m  •  i        impossible 

only,  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Church  unity,  but  only  that  there 
to  its  perfection  :  then  the  sins  of  heresy  and  schism  disap-   sin  of  schism 

1  *  *       or  of  heresy. 

pear;  and  we  are  unable  to  understand  the  terrible  way  in 
which  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  denounce  them  and 
their  authors.  Nor  would  it  be  intelligible  how  the  one  or 
the  other  could  rend  and  destroy  unity ;  since  the  former  are 
voluntary,  and  the  operation  of  the  will  is  excluded  from  the 
latter. 

Yet  again.     If  the  unity  of  the  Church  essentially  consist  it  destroys 
in  this  (( physical"  union  of  each  Christian  with  his  Lord,  and  of  the 

.  „    .          Church's 

intercommunion  be  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  its  visibility. 
corporate  unity,  then  the  whole  visibility  of  the  Church  is 
destroyed ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  that  spiritual  and  invisible 
Church  of  the  predestined,  which  modern  heresy  has  imagined; 
— an  invisibly  one,  invisibly  holy,  invisibly  Catholic  Church, 
in  spite  of  oppositions  of  doctrine,  visible  disunion,  separation, 
opposition,  and  conflict. 

Once  more.  Dr.  Pusey  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into  self-  Dr.  Pusey's 
contradiction.  For  he  attributes  to  the  reception  of  the  Holy  cont 
Eucharist  from  the  hands  of  an  Apostolical  priesthood,  a  pro 
minent  place  in  the  production  of  that  so  called  " physical" 
union,  or  formal  unity,  which,  he  tells  us,  is  independent  of 
human  will.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  the  receivers  to  ap 
proach  the  altar,  without  exercising  an  act  of  free  will  ?  It 
may  be  perhaps  said  in  defence  of  his  assertion,  that  though 
the  inceptive  act  of  union  depends  upon  free  will  as  a  neces 
sary  condition;  nevertheless  the  union  with  Christ,  once 
effected,  remains  henceforth  secure  from  the  aberrations  of 
human  choice.  But  this  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
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heretical  doctrine  of  the  inamissibility  of   grace,   which  Dr. 
Pusey  would  reject  as  unhesitatingly  as  ourselves. 

Finally,  this  new  theory  of  unity  is  quite  irreconcilable  with 
the  corporate  constitution  of  the  Church,  and  reduces  Her  to 
the  level  of  a  philosophy,  Divine  indeed  and  practical,  but 
which  acts  only  on  the  individual  soul  submitted  to  its 
influence. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  is  still  more  obscure,  and — if  it  may  be  allowed 
us  to  say  so  without  offence, — more  awkward,  in  explaining 
his  views  011  the  Church's  unity  of  faith.  He  would  seem  to  be 
shy  of  speaking  out  on  the  question.  He  deals  in  detached 
propositions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  synthesize  into  a  har 
monious  whole.  And  the  propositions  themselves  are  am 
biguous  above  measure,  and  hard  to  understand  from  their 
vagueness.  Yet  surely,  if  the  unity  of  the  faith,  as  the  doc 
trine  of  an  Apostle  and  the  consent  of  theologians  teach  us, 
is  the  very  soul  of  the  Church,  and  the  main  source  of  Her 
unity,  here,  if  anywhere,  we  have  need  of  plain  and  explicit 
declaration.  But  then  the  practical  state  of  the  English 
Establishment  must  be  made  to  dovetail  with  the  theory.  And 
here,  as  we  suspect,  lay  the  difficulty.  It  easily  accounts  for 
Dr.  Pusey's  unwillingness  to  say  more  than  he  could  help 
about  it. 

He  introduces  the  subject  by  saying,  that  the  formal  unity  of 
the  Church  is  also  produced  "  by  the  infusing  into  us  of  one 
faith."  Nothing  can  well  be  more  confused  than  this  propo 
sition.  He  may  mean  by  faith,  the  objective  truths  of  Divine 
revelation,  or  the  sacred  deposit  committed  to  the  Church's 
keeping.  And  this,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  context, 
as  well  as  the  qualifying  adjective,  one,  would  lead  us  to*  sup 
pose  to  be  his  meaning.  But  we  hesitate  to  attribute  to  the 
Canon  of  Christchurch  a  statement  which  is  sheer  nonsense. 
He  must  then  mean  subjective  faith.  If  so,  is  he  speaking  of 
the  habit  or  of  the  act  of  faith  ?  If  of  the  former,  he  is  right 
indeed  in  saying  that  it  is  infused,  in  common  with  all  other 
supernatural  habits.  But  then  his  quotation  from  S.  Hilary 
is  quite  beside  the  question.  For  that  Father  is  evidently 
speaking  of  objective  faith  as  informing  the  subjective  act. 
And  Dr.  Pusey  has  apparently  understood  him  in  that  sense. 
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For  he  adduces,  as  examples  of  his  meaning,  several  articles 
of  the  Creed,  or  rather  truths  of  revelation.  Moreover  a  super 
natural  quality,  informing  the  intellectual  faculty,  cannot  con 
stitute  an  actual  and  formal  unity  in  a  human  society.  If  he 
speaks  of  the  act  of  faith,  it  is  a  theological  error  to  affirm 
that  it  is  infused.  Moreover  such  act  is  evidently  voluntary ; 
otherwise  it  could  not  be,  what  it  is,  meritorious.  It  there 
fore  proceeds  from  us,  which  Dr.  Pusey  denies  of  the  faith,  of 
which  he  is  speaking ;  though  it  proceeds  from  God  also,  inas 
much  as  He  helps  us  to  elicit  it  by  His  grace. 

The  writer's  second  proposition  is,  that  "  this  faith  is  'kept 
alive  more  by  prayers  than  definitions."  And  here  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  refers  to  objective  faith,  in  its  relation, 
as  object,  to  the  subjective  act  of  faith.  Understanding 
it  in  this  sense,  we  can  see  the  need  of  such  a  paradox 
in  the  case  of  one  who  desires  to  make  as  little  of  his  trouble 
some  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  as  much  of  his  Prayer-book  as 
possible,  in  the  determination  of  Anglican  dogma;  but  we 
cannot  but  be  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  a  statement  which 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  dogmatic  theology.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  definitions.  All  the  creeds 
of  the  Church  are  the  same,  Definitions  were  the  Church's 
established  weapon  against  heretical  doctrine,  of  whatever 
shape.  Was  it,  we  may  well  ask  of  Dr.  Pusey,  the  idea  of  the 
great  Council  of  Nice,  that  faith  is  kept  alive  more  by  prayers 
than  definitions,  when  it  convulsed  the  whole  world  on  the 
question  of  the  addition  or  omission  of  one  iota  ?  Was  it  the 
idea  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  when  it  enforced  its  OBOTOKO^ 
on  the  conscience  of  the  faithful,  and,  following  the  guidance 
of  S.  Cyril,  defined  the  e'voxn?  Qvawcn  of  Catholic  tradition, 
and  condemned  the  tvwaig  VX&TIKTI  of  the  heresiarch  Nestorius  ? 
Was  it  the  idea  of  those  great  Fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
who  spent  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  o/noovcfiog ; — of  S. 
Athanasius,*  who  called  it  "  a  bulwark  of  defence  against  all 
the  impious  ideas  of  the  heretics ;  " — of  Epiphanius,t  who 
termed  it  "  rrvvStaiuov  iriarttog,  the  uniting  bond  of  the  faith ;  " 
— of  Pope  Liberius,J  who  called  it  "a  bulwark  firm  and 

*  In  L.  do  Synodis,  p.  7C9.  f  In  Ancorato,  n.  G. 

J  lu  Ep.  13*  ad  Orientales.     Labbc,  ii.  811.. 
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unassailable;" — of  S.  Ambrose,*  who  described  it  as  "a 
drawn  sword,  by  whicli  the  Nicene  Fathers  cut  off  the  head  of 
a  hideous  heresy "  ?  Surely  if  the  external  word  is  the 
sensible  expression  of  the  inner,  if  language  is  the  expression 
of  ideas,  the  profession  of  one  faith  must  depend  entirely,  so 
far  as  the  object  is  concerned,  on  definitions. 

And  can  Dr.  Pusey  seriously  imagine  that  creeds  are  to  be 
discovered  principally  in  the  wording  of  Prayer-books  or 
Liturgies  ?  Would  he  be  ready  to  admit  that,  if  a  Wesleyaii 
or  Irvingite  preacher  should  pray  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  he  would  therefore  ipso  facto  maintain  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  his  theological  system  ?  If  the  Arians,  Mace 
donians,  Eutychians,  Pelagians,  or  Donatists  had  thought  of 
appealing  to  such  a  standard,  would  they  not  have  proved 
their  orthodoxy  or  their  communion  with  the  Church,  as 
successfully  as  the  English  Establishment  ?  But  would  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  admitted  the  justice  of  the  test  ? 
What,  then,  becomes  of  S.  Augustine's  words,  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  "  Out  of  the  Catholic  Church  you  can  receive 
the  Sacrament ;  you  can  sing  Alleluia ;  you  can  answer  Amen ; 
you  can  retain  the  Gospel ;  you  can  both  hold  and  teach  the 
faith  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  nowhere,  save  in  the  Catholic  Church,  could  you 
find  salvation  "  ?  And  what  are  we  to  say  to  S.  Basil, t  who, 
after  that  he  has  quoted  Acts  iv.  32,  and  S.  John  xvii.  20, 
goes  on  to  say,  "  Since  then,  from  these  texts  and  many 
others  which  I  have  passed  over  in  silence,  I  am  clearly  and 
evidently  persuaded  that  concord  in  the  whole  Church  of  God 
together  is  necessary,  according  to  Christ's  will,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  obstinacy,  which  isragainst 
God,  most  especially  if  it  be  united  to  mutual  dissensions,  is 
full  of  danger  and  evil,  &c."  ?  And  what,  too,  of  S.  Cyprian,  J 
who  says,  "  There  is  one  God  and  one  Christ ;  and  His 
Church  is  one,  and  the  faith  one,  and  the  people  one,  joined 
together  in  the  solid  unity  of  one  body  by  the  cohesiveness  of 
concord,  Unity  cannot  be  sundered;  nor  the  one  body  be 


*  De  Fide,  ad  Gratiamim,  fii.  15  (aliter  7). 

f  In  prasfatione  de  Judicio  Dei.  J  DC  Uuitatc  Ecclesioo, 
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separated  by  the  dissolution  of  its  combination  of  parts,  nor  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rending  of  its  inward  vitals }>  ?  Yet,  in 
presence  of  such  facts  and  authorities.  Dr.  Pusey,  by  way  of 
rebutting  the  merited  accusation  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  had  made  against  the  English  Establishment, 
of  formally  denying  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  Church, 
contents  himself  with  quoting  the  Nicene  Creed  and  certain 
prayers  for  unity  out  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  and  then 
wondering  that  His  Grace  could  have  ventured  to  make  such 
a  charge  !  It  matters  nothing,  it  would  seem,  that  a  religious 
communion  should  formally  deny  doctrines  of  faith,  on  which 
the  Church's  corporate  unity  is  essentially  constituted,  if  it 
should  have  happened,  in  the  chaos  of  its  first  creation,  to 
have  preserved  a  few  Catholic  prayers  and  a  Catholic  creed  in 
its  liturgy.  Is  it  possible  that  Dr.  Pusey  can  defend  such  a 
paralogism  ? 

One  other  assertion  is  made  by  Dr.  Pusey  on  the  subject  of 
faith,  which  we  have  not  included  in  our  analysis  of  his  theory, 
because  it  is  only  collateral  to  the  doctrine  of  unity.  Yet 
notice  it  we  must,  because  it  contains  a  covert  attack  on  the 
Church's  definitions  of  dogma.  He  remarks  (p.  54),  "The 
faith,  S.  Paul  says,  is  one,  one,  unchangeable  faith,  admitting 
neither  of  enlargement  nor  diminution,  so  that  either  what 
the  Apostles  believed  and  taught  the  whole  Church  as  faith 
should  cease  to  be  faith,  or  that  anything  should  become 
faith  which  they,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  knew  not  and  taught 
not  as  the  faith." 

Dr.  Pusey  does  not  tell  us  where  S.  Paul  says  that  the  faith 
does  not  admit  of  enlargement,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  ho 
seems  to  use  the  word,  the  great  Apostle  never  said — never1 
could  have  said  so.  It  is  true  that  the  body  of  truths 
contained  in  the  Divine  Eevelation  admit  of  no  enlargement. 
Once  revealed,  they  remain  for  ever  in  their  unalterable 
fulness.  But  it  is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  these  truths  do  not 
grow  in  the  subjective  apprehension  of  the  Church.  It  is 
untrue  to  say  that  what  is  not  explicitly  of  faith  in  one  age,  can 
never  become  explicitly  of  faith  in  another.  Definitions  are 
not,  as  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  imply,  additions  to  the  faith  once 
for  all  revealed,  though  they  are  additions  to  the  Creed  j 

F  2 
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because  a  creed  is  a  summary  of  revealed  truths  authorita 
tively  proposed  by  the  Church  to  the  explicit  acceptance  of 
Her  children.  Definitions  are  infallible  declarations  of  doc 
trines  always  contained  from  the  beginning  in  the  sacred 
deposit;  and  if  Nice  could  enlarge  the  Apostles'  Creed,  so 
may  Trent  or  Pius  IV.,  the  Nicene.  If  Dr.  Pusey  denies  to 
the  Church  this  power,  he  is  setting  himself  up  in  opposition 
to  a  declaration  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  his  own  com 
munion  ;  and  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  strictly  Catholic.  For 
we  read  in  the  twentieth  article  that  <c  the  Church  hath 
authority  in-  controversies  of  faith."  Now,  whoever  has 
authority  in  a  controversy,  has  the  power  of  deciding  it; 
therefore  the  Church  has  power  to  decide  what  before  was 
disputed,  and  consequently  not  defined.  But  such  contro 
versies  are  expressly  said  to  be  about  the  faith.  Therefore  the 
Church  has  power  to  define  as  of  faith,  what  before  was  sub  lite  ; 
and  how  She  could  do  this  without  making  an  addition  to  Her 
creed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Examination  But  Dr.  Pusey  has  attempted  to  prop  up  his  new  theory  by 
mentsofthe  the  authority  of  three  of  the  Fathers.  And  no  selection  could 
are  quoted  have  been  more  infelicitous.  The  first  whom  "he  quotes  is  S. 
usey'  Cyril  of  Alexandria.*  And  in  a  quiet  and  unobserved  way  ho 
confesses  that  this  Father  cc  speaks  first  of  imitation,  next  of  in 
dwelling."  But  does  S.  Cyril  teach  of  a  truth  in  the  passage 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Pusey,  that  the  formal  unity  of  the  Church 
consists,  not  in  a  voluntary  but  in  a  physical  union  ?  He  shall 
speak  for  himself:  "What  then,  or  of  what  nature,  is  the 
demand  that  they  may  be  one,"  he  says,  "  '  as  Thou,  Father,  art 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us '  ? 
He  supplicates,  then  for  the  bond  of  unanimity  and /peace, 
which  may  conduct  the  faithful  together  to  an  unity  of  soul." 
He  then  proceeds  in  an  express  manner  to  distinguish  between 
the  physical  unity  which  exists  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  this 
moral  unity  of  will  among  the  faithful  for  which  Christ  prayed, 
concluding  with  these  words  :  "  For  in  our  preceding  com 
mentaries  we  spoke  of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  unity,  and  the 
substantial  identity  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  we  remarked,  not 
without  reason,  that  this  most  perfect  union  must  be  imitated,  l>y 

*  In  Joan.  1.  xi,  c.  11. 
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the  union  of  the  faithful  in  one  mind  and  in  one  soul"  Then, 
it  is  true,  conformably  to  the  doctrine  which  has  been  exposed 
in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  S.  Cyril*  proceeds  to  show 
that  we  may  in  a  way  (TTWC)  be  said  to  be  united  by  a  physical 
union,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey.  But  there  is  not 
a  word,  from  beginning  to  end,  which  even  suggests  that  such 
individual  oneness  constitutes  the  formal  unity  of  the  Church ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  everything  to  indicate  the  reverse. 
In  another  work,  however,  it  so  happens  that  this  same 
Father  expressly  rejects  the  idea  which  Dr.  Pusey  would  fasten 
on  him.f  Treating  of  the  same  text,  he  says,  "  When,  then, 
the  Son  prays  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us,  He  says  this, 
not  that  the  faithful  may  become  one  with  God  in  nature ; 
....  but  that  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  they 
may  have  one  luill  mutually,  and  may  be  bound  together  in  unity 

of   love And  when   He   adds,  as   We   are  one,  He  is 

evidently  not  bestowing  on  the  faithful  a  change  of  nature,  but 
proposing  what  is  His  by  nature,  as  a  pattern  and  image  of  Uie 
unity  of  ivill  in  us.)} 

The  second  authority  whom  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  is  S.  Hilary, 
in  his  work  on  the  Trinity,  B.  viii.  n.  13. 

The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  on  this  passage  is, 
that  in  it  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  is  not  treating  ex  professo  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church  at  all,  but  is  occupied  in  answering 
an  objection  of  the  Arians  against  the  Catholic  proof  from 
Scripture  for  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  of  God.  That 
doctrine  had  been  established  by  many  quotations  from  Holy 
Scripture,  but  more  particularly  from  the  words  of  Christ,  "  I 
and  My  Father  are  one"  (S.  John  x.  30).  The  Arians 
objected  that  the  word  one  was  often  used  in  the  Bible  to 
express  an  unity  of  will  only,  not  of  nature ;  and  that,  there 
fore,  the  same  sense  might  be  intended  in  the  place  in 
question.  For  proof,  they  brought  forward,  among  other 
instances,  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  it  is 

*  The  beginning  of  this  transition  is  wrongly  translated  by  Dr.  Pusey.  'Ev 
£e  rouroif  evidently  corresponds  to  ti>  fiiv  yap  TOIQ  ?/$/;  7ro(p^j%7jKoo'i  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  and  should  therefore  be  translated,  "  But  in  our  present 
remarks"  not  "on  these  words." 

f  In  Thesauro,  1.  xii.  v.  f. 
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written,  f '  And  the  multitude  of  believers  had  one  heart  and  one 
soul"  (Acts  iv.  32).  And  another  in  particular  from  S. 
John's  Grospel,  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father, 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us " 
(xvii.  21).  Many  of  the  Fathers  have  discussed  and  refuted 
this  heretical  sophism  in  their  writings ;  some  in  one  way, 
some  in  another.  S.  Augustine,*  for  instance,  in  his  work 
against  Maximinus  the  Arian,  founds  his  reply  upon  a  herme- 
neutical  canon  that  the  word  one,  when  it  stands  by  itself  as 
predicate  in  a  proposition,  invariably  either  expresses  or  pre 
supposes  unity  of  nature ;  and  having  challenged  Maximinus,  his 
opponent,  to  produce  one  passage  in  Holy  Scripture  to  the 
contrary,  he  tells  us  that  his  Arian  opponent  had  not  attempted 
to  do  so.  S.  Hilary's  answer  is  somewhat  different.  It  rests 
on  two  principles.  The  one  is,  that  the  same  predicate  does 
not  necessarily  bear  the  same  meaning  in  two  propositions, 
but  that  it  must  be  understood  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  The  second  consists  in  a  simple  denial  of  the 
Arian  supposition.  For  S.  Hilary  contends  that  our  Lord's 
words  "  That  they  all  may  be  one,"  &c.,  do  not  refer  to  an  unity 
of  will  only,  but  to  an  unity  of  nature;  because  the  faithful 
are  made  in  a  way  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  are 
united  to  Christ  in  a  special  way  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  This 
great  doctor,  therefore,  is  not  directly  examining  into  the 
nature  of  Church  unity ;  but  ingeniously  answering  an  Arian 
cavil  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

The  second  observation  we  would  make  is,  that  S.  Hilary 
never  denies  in  this  passage  the  necessity  of  an  unity  of  will, 
or  that  it  is  included  in  the  meaning  of  Christ's  words.  On 
the  contrary  he  virtually  admits  it  in  the  phrase,  several'  times 
repeated,  that  they  did  not  mean  only  a  concord  of  will  and 
soul. 

And  lastly,  if  we  would  know  what  really  was  S.  Hilary's 
mind  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find  it  in  other  works  where  he 
is  expressly  treating  of  the  Church's  unity.  For  instance,  in 
his  commentary  on  Psalm  cxxxii.  nn.  2,  3,  he  thus  writes, 
"  And  therefore  it  is  good  and  pleasant  for  brethren  to  dwell 

*  L.  ii.  c.  12 ;  cf.  do  Trinitate,  1.  vi.  c.  3. 
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in  one.  When  they  dwell  in  one,  they  are  gathered  together 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Church  ;  when  they  are  called  brethren, 
they  are  united  in  the  charity  of  one  single  will.  For  afc  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  we  read  this  especial  commen 
dation  of  believers,  "For  the]  heart  and  soul  of  the  faith/id 
was  one  ;  "  —  the  same  in  the  assent  (of  faith),  not  discordant  in 
will,  united  in  faith,  perfect  in  the  unanimity  of  love  and  of 
doctrine  .....  This  is  good  and  pleasant,  for  brethren  to 
dwell  in  one  ;  to  be  in  the  same,  to  be  the  same  ;  and  not  to 
become  divided  in  their  assembly  or  in  love."  Again,  in 
another  place,*  he  says,  "But  because  the  body  of  the 
Church  is  one,  not  mixed  up  of  a  sort  of  confusion  of  bodies, 
which  are  united  in  an  undistinguishable  mass  and  formless 
heap,  but  by  unity  of  faith,  by  the  fellowship  of  charity,  by 
concord  of  act  and  will,  by  one  gift  of  the  Sacrament  in  all, 
we  are  all  one  ;  to  which  S.  Paul  exhorts  us,  saying,  '  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  that  you  all  think  the  same  thing,  ex 
ercising  the  same  charity'  "  (1  Cor.  i.  10).  And  he  proceeds 
to  deduce  from  this  doctrine,  that  schismatics  cannot  belong 
to  the  Church,  because  they  separate  from  Her  body. 

As  regards  the  quotation  from  S.  Chrysostom's  ninth  homily 
on  the  Ephesians,  comment  is  needless.  For  it  does  not  even 
incidentally  prove  one  of  Dr.  Pusey's  propositions;  and,  if 
taken  with  the  context,  is  antagonistic  to  his  whole  theory. 
If  any  one  would  wish  to  assure  himself  of  the  mind  of  this 
great  Doctor  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  question,  let  him 
read  his  eleventh  particularly  and  his  twelfth  homilies  on  the 
same  epistle. 

§    10: 

Having  thus  removed  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  out  of  the  way,  The  English 
and  left  the  doctrine  of  Church  unity,  (which  we  have  elicited  mint  tested 


from  Holy  Scripture  and  the  unanimous  consent  of  tradition,)   cipi 

-,..-,  ...  .  .  ,         Church  unity 

in  undisputed  possession,  it  remains  for  us  to  complete  the  already  laid 
subject  of  this  essay,  by  applying  the  Catholic  teaching  on 
this  matter  to  the  position  and  claims  of  the  Anglican  Estab- 

*  Tractatus  in  Psalm,  cxxi.  n.  5  :  cf.  Tract,  in  Psalm.  Ivii.  n.  8. 
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lisliment.  This  is  an  unwelcome  task  at  the  best;  but  doubly 
unwelcome  to  us  because  it  may  possibly  wound  those 
estimable  persons  in  its  communion,,  who,  while  yearning  for 
peace  with  Rome,  still  believe,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  in 
its  divine  authority.  Yet  surely  even  they  would  not  wish 
us  from  a  false  delicacy  to  hide  from  them  the  truth  of  our 
conviction  in  a  matter  of  such  lasting  consequence  to  their 
salvation.  And  deep  and  sincere  as  is  our  sympathy  with 
them,  we  dare  not  allow  them  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
Roman  Catholics  could  ever  acknowledge  the  claims  which 
they  make  to  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  or  could  allow  any  ideas  of  a  reunion  on  such  a  basis  to 
be  anything  else  than  a  mere  dream.  We  must  give  our  reasons 
why  such  claims  could  never  be  admitted.  Compassion  for 
them  forbids  us  to  hide  the  truth. 

The  English         Our  first  assertion,  then,  is  that  the  Anglican  Establishment 
mentis          >is  lieretlcal  in   her    symbolical  confessions  and  standards   of 

heretical—  . 

doctrine ;  and  that,  moreover,  it  has  all  the  notes  enumerated 
in  a  former  section,  of  the  heretical  spirit. 

There  are  three  sources  from  which  its  dogmatic  teaching  is 
derived :    the   Thirty-nine  Articles,    the   Homilies,    and   the 
Prayer-book.     We  purpose  to  examine  each  separately. 
Articles  However  plausible  may  be  the  position  which  Dr.  Pusey  and 

his  friends  assume  with  respect  to  the  Articles,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  in  these  a  standard  of  its  doctrine.  They  are 
the  only  symbolical  confession  proper  to  it.  They  received 
the  assent  of  Convocation ;  of  the  Upper  House  on  the  29th  of 
January,  and  of  the  Lower  on  the  5th  of  February,  1563.  They 
were  remodelled  to  their  present  form,  partly  by  Parker,  then 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  partly  by  the  Convocation  itself. 
The  Anglican  clergy  are  to  this  day  required  to  subscribe 
them  ex,  animo.  They  have  thus  an  authority  which  we  seek  for 
in  vain  elsewhere.  And  Dr.  Pusey  must  own,  that  in  those 
courts  where  its  doctrinal  causes  are  determined,  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  the  text  and  authority  on  which  their  judge 
ment  is  avowedly  based.  Nor  can  he  deny  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  its  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  have  held,  and 
still  hold,  what  Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  in  a  work 
of  his  published  some  thirty  years  ago,  has  clearly  expressed 
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when  he  declares  that  (C  tlic  first  and  principal  appeal  must  be 
made  to  the  Articles ;  for  in  the  Articles  of  our  religion  we  may 
of  course  expect  a  declaration  of  the  foundation  on  wlticli  the 
doctrines  of  our  Church •  are  founded  ;  "  *  or,  as  the  present 
Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  Dr.  Short,  puts  it,  that  "tlicy  were  intended 
to  convey  the  authoritative  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England"^ 

Now  it  is  at  once  obvious  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
history  of  the  so-called  reformation  in  this  country,  that  the 
source  of  the  original  Articles,  as  regards  their  form  and  word 
ing,  was  heretical.  And  these  were  the  foundation  of  the 
Articles  which  are  now  of  authority.  It  was  to  no  Primitive 
or  Catholic  model  that  their  composer  or  composers  had 
recourse  in  drawing  up  their  declaration  of  faith.  The  false 
opinions  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and  in  particular  those 
expressed  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  were  selected  as  the 
exemplar.  As  regards  the  latter,  Dr.  Short  tells  usj  that 
"  there  is  not  only  a  general  agreement  in  doctrine,  but  in 
many  places  the  very  words  of  the  one  are  transferred  into 
the  other."  And,  referring  in  particular  to  the  seventeenth 
article,  he  adduces  proofs  which  §  t '  leave  little  doubt  that 
it  was  derived  from  the  German  school  of  theology/'  Dr. 
Short's  authority  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Alexander  Knox,  who 
writes  thus  : ' '  In  England,  as  I  have  already  been  endeavouring 
to  show,  all  is  peculiar.  In  the  Establishment  the  theology 
common  to  Luther  and  Melancthon  was  adopted  in  the 
Articles."  And  again:  "I  soberly  think  her  Articles  (in 
wliicli  slie  advances  towards  her  Protestant  brethren  of  other 
Churches  .  .  .)  contain  a  series  of  hair-breadth  'scapes,  in 
every  one  of  which  she  was  more  or  less  in  danger  of  injuring 
the  integrity  of  primitive  truth."  Of  course  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  escapes.  But  at  all  events  this,  according  to 
Anglican  authorities,  is  the  history  of  their  origin.  They 
were  heretical  in  their  source;  heretical  in  the  intention  of 
their  composers. 

It  is  an  evident  corollary  from  the  proposition  which  we 

*  Comparative  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Home,  ch.  iii.  p.  43, 
tLird  ed. 

f  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  ch.  x.  Appendix  C,  §  483. 
J  The  same.  §  The  same. 
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have  just   established,  that   the  English  communion  by  this 
confession  of  belief  put  itself,  in  common  with  Lutheranism 
and   Calvinism,   in   direct    and   immediate  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  Church.     Dr.  Marsh,    Protestant   Bishop  of  Peter 
borough,  developes  this  antagonism  with  great  force  and  fair 
ness  in  his  "  View  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome." 
The  whole  work  consists  of  an  elaborate  contrast  instituted 
between   the   doctrine   of  the  Thirty-nine   Articles   and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     A  selection  from  his  table 
of  contents  will  supply  the  reader  with  a  valuable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our   corollary.     We  find  there  the  following  heads 
among  others  : — "  Of  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Eome  in  respect  to  articles  of  faith. — 
The  latter  founds  its  doctrines  on  two  equal  and  independent 
authorities,  Scripture  and  tradition. — The  former  founds  its 
doctrines  on  Scripture  alone. — The  rejection  of  tradition  as  a 
rule  of  faith  the  vital  principle  of  the  Reformation. — Difference 
"between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Eome  in  respect  of  the 
Canon  of  Scripture. — The  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  adopted 
by  the   Church   of  Rome   received   the   sanction  neither   of 
Christ  nor  of  the  Apostles. — Differences  between  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Eome  in  the  exercise  of  Church  authority. — Proof 
that  the  Church  of  England  carried  its  authority  no  further  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  its  own  preservation ;  and,  moreover) 
that  this  authority  is  exercised  on  the  same  principle,  and  carried 
on  to  the  same  extent,  as  by  Protestants  in  general,  the  dissenters 
themselves  not  cxcepted." 

Here  we  find,  then,  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Establishment 
carefully  drawing  out  from  the  Articles  of  his  communion  on 
one  side,  and  from  the  Tridentine  Canons  on  the  other,  the 
fundamental  difference  on  articles  of  faith  between  what  he 
calls  the  Church  of  England  and  all  the  Churches  of  Christen 
dom.  We  say  advisedly  all  the  Churches  of  Christendom, 
for  on  almost  every  point  on  which  the  Articles  are  in  opposi 
tion  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Anglicans  would  find 
themselves  equally  opposed  to  the  schismatical  Churches  of 
the  East. 

We  had  intended;  from  an  examination  of  the  Articles  them- 
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selves,  to  evince  their  complete  antagonism  to  the  Church's 
canons,  and  their  multiform  heresy.  But  we  are  spared  this 
unwelcome  task,  since  Canon  Estcourt  has  anticipated  us  in 
his  valuable  letter  to  the  "Weekly  Begister,"  to  which  we 
refer  our  readers.  It  will  be  found  in  an  appendix  to  an  im 
portant  pamphlet,  which  Canon  Oakeley  has  addressed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
controversy. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
friends  will  object  to  our  proof.  They  deny  that  they  are 
bound,  in  the  interpretation  of  their  articles  of  religion,  by 
the  mind  or  intention,  or  theological  views  of  those  who 
composed  or  imposed  them.  This  is  their  answer  to  our 
first  argument.  As  regards  the  second,  they  affirm  that  the 
Articles  in  their  literal  and  grammatical  meaning  are  not,  or  at 
least  need  not  be,  interpreted  to  mean  what  would  be  anta 
gonistic  to  the  Tridentine  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  to  tho 
authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Eome. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  we  reply,  that  however  true 
and  however  practically  honest  that  principle  may  be  which 
maintains  that  in  the  present  dogmatic  anarchy  of  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  for  a  member  of  that  communion  any  senso 
which  may  save  the  letter  or  grammatical  construction  of  those 
formularies  is  fairly  admissible,  especially  where  they  are  vague 
and  indefinite  in  their  wording,  (and  of  this  we  have  little  or 
no  doubt) ;  yet  the  Catholic  can  admit  no  such  principle  of 
interpretation  in  his  own  estimate  of  them.  He  must  look  at 
them  in  their  true  historical  bearings,  and  in  their  theological 
relation,  as  an  historic  fact,  to  the  revealed  truth  as  defined  by 
the  Church's  infallible  authority,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  the  one  case,  so  to  interpret  them  is  a  sad 
necessity ;  in  the  other,  it  would  be  a  gross  error  in  herme- 
neutics,  and  a  disloyalty  to  the  faith.  A  theologian  of  the 
Church,  in  determining  whether  the  dogmatic  formularies  of  a 
religious  communion  are  orthodox  or  heretical,  does  not  want 
to  know  what  they  might  or  may  be  made  to  mean,  but  what 
they  were  meant  to  mean.  He  must  consider  symbols  of  faith 
as  realities,  to  be  studied  according  to  common  laws,  not  as 
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difficulties  to  be  evaded.  He  is  only  concerned  with,  them  ob 
jectively  ;  and  consequently  he  seeks  out  their  origin  and 
source.  He  examines  into  the  religious  belief  of  those  who 
first  gave  them  existence  and  authority ;  into  the  changes 
made  in  them ;  and  the  historic  value  of  the  theological  terms 
which  are  discovered  in  their  wording,  not  excluding  their 
traditional  interpretation  as  handed  down  in  the  general 
teaching  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

On  the  strength  of  this  undeniable  position  we  reply  to  the 
second  objection.  For  if  we  examine  the  Articles  by  the  aid  of 
these  hermeneutical  canons,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
are  heretical,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  be  God's 
truth.  Nay,  what  is  more,  even  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument* 
we  should  allow  of  the  rule  of  interpretation  for  which 
our  opponents  contend,  we  have  an  answer  for  them  still  in 
the  admission  made,  when  he  was  a  Protestant,  by  the  great 
author  of  Tract  XC.,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  just  reprinted.  For 
Dr.  Newman*  categorically  declares,  in  his  letter  of  explanation 
to  Dr.  Jelf,  "  I  consider  that  they  (the  Articles)  do  contain  a 
condemnation  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  on  these  points ." 

But  let  us  for  one  moment  admit  that  these  Articles  were  not 
formally  heretical  in  their  wording,  but  only  as  they  were 
felicitously  described  by  the  then  head  and  heart  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  "stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies,"  will  the 
position  of  the  Anglican  communion  be  much  improved  ?  We 
more  than  doubt  it.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of 
the  case.  The  entire  church  of  a  nation  separates  itself  from 
all  the  other  churches  in  Christendom — in  a  word,  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  as  we  say.  It  does  so  on  the  plea  of  an  ex 
treme  necessity  for  reformation.  It  complains  that  corrupt 
doctrines  and  superstitious  practices  have  crept  into  the  Church, 
and  disfigured  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  It  wills  to  return  to 
the  spirit  and  purity  of  the  Primitive  Church.  With  a  tender 
solicitude  for  all  its  members,  it  desires  to  restore  the  old  creed 
and  worship,  purified  from  the  novelties  of  Borne.  It  is  to 
become,  in  fact,  "  the  one  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 

*  See  Dr.  Pusey's  reprint  of  Tract  XC.,  Preface,  p.  xi. 
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The  ark  of  God,  up  till  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,,  is 
to  be  recovered  by  the  true  Israel.  A  whole  nation  waits 
for  its  voice  and  direction  in  knowing  the  mind  of  Christ  and 
the  truths  of  salvation.  It  gives  them  at  last,  after  solemn 
preparation,  a  set  of  equivocal  propositions  whose  terminology 
is  borrowed  from  the  newest  heresy  of  the  day.  It  speaks  to 
them  with  C(  the  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies."  But 
this  was  perchance  the  hardship  of  an  evil  hour.  What  then 
has  it  done  since  to  remove  its  own  ambiguities,  or  to  define 
the  truth  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  For  three  hundred  years  has 
its  supposed  Ecclesia  docens  been  seated  contentedly  on  the 
bench  of  dignity  reserved  for  it  by  the  State,  glorying  in 
the  elastic  tenacity  of  a  confession,  which  has  managed  to 
hold  together  diverging  creeds  within  the  circumference  of 
one  national  religion.  Was  this  in  good  sooth  the  spirit  and 
way  of  acting  of  that  Primitive  Church,  which  the  Anglican 
Establishment  professes  to  adopt  as  its  model  ?  Take  the  case 
of  the  Council  of  Rimini.  The  Catholic  bishops,  who  were 
present  at  this  synod,  partly  unnerved  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  and  of  Taurus,  his  worthy  representa 
tive  in  those  parts,  partly  from  an  extreme  anxiety  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  but,  above  all,  deceived  by  the  feigned 
orthodoxy  of  Valens  and  his  associates,  subscribed  the  semi- 
Arian  formula,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Son  was  of  a 
like  substance  with  the  Father,  and  consented  to  the  omission 
of  the  6/uLoovcfLOQ  of  the  Nicene  definition.  They  had  no  leaning 
whatever  to  heretical  novelty.  None  detested  it  more  heartily 
than  they;  but  they  were  deceived.  Yalens,  Ursacius,  and  the 
rest  of  the  faction  had  joined  in  a  common  anathema  against 
Arius  and  his  three  principal  errors.  They  had  explained  the 
formula,  which  they  proposed,  in  a  Catholic  sense.  The  wording 
in  itself  was  not  heretical;  but  it  was  ambiguous.  When 
the  Catholic  bishops  hesitated,  they  were  told  that  the  East 
would  never  accept  the  OJJLOOVGIOQ  of  Nice.  They  were  artfully 
entrapped,  and  yielded.  They  had  hardly  time  to  do  so,  when 
the  semi-Arians  threw  off  the  mask,  and  boasted  of  the 
triumph  of  their  heresy.  What  was  the  upshot  ?  Did  things 
go  on  like  this  for  three  centuries  ?  Quite  the  reverse.  For 
no  sooner  had  the  melancholy  fact  become  known,  than  the 
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whole  Catholic  Church,  was  in  consternation ;  and  the  sensitive 
orthodoxy  of  the  faithful  may  be  expressed  in  the  hyperbole 
of  S.  Jerome  :  *  ({ The  whole  world  mourned,  and  wondered  at 
finding  itself  Arian."  The  Church  of  Christ  did  not  settle 
down  patiently  under  the  trial ;  nor  did  She  rejoice  at  this  re 
union  of  Catholic  and  Arian  in  a  common  confession,  which 
left  each  free  to  retain  his  own  theological  opinions.  Pope 
Liberius  took  immediate  action,  as  though  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost.  He  annulled  the  acts  of  the  Council ;  and  only 
permitted  such  of  the  subscribing  bishops  to  be  received  into 
communion  with  the  Church,  as  should  at  once  retract  and 
withdraw  their  signatures.  The  bishops  themselves,  who  had 
been  so  miserably  worsted,  as  soon  as  they  became  aware  of 
the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  on  them,  hurried  to  their 
Catholic  colleagues,  and  "  protested  by  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
and  by  all  that  is  holy  in  the  Church,  that  they  had  not  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  anything  wrong  in  their  profession  of 
faith."  And  thus  the  scandal  was  finally  remedied,  and  the 
orthodoxy  of  faith  maintained  in  violate,  f 

Compare  this  instant  action  of  the  Primitive  Church  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Anglican  Establishment  under  circum 
stances  much  more  perilous.  We  have  seen  how  quiet  it  has 
remained,  from  its  first  constitution  to  the  present  hour,  under 
the  infliction  of  its  indeterminate  Articles.  We  will  take 
another  instance  of  its  inaction  which  is  still  more  instructive. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Whitgift, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  ' '  Lambeth  articles  "  were 
issued,  with  the  avowed  object  of  putting  an  end  to  certain 
theological  disputes,  which  then,  as  now,  were  raging  in  its 
bosom  between  opposite  schools  of  opinion.  In  this  document 
all  the  worst  features  of  the  Calvinistic  heresy  were  embodied. 
The  doctrines  of  positive  reprobation,  of  the  indefectibility  of 
the  elect,  and  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation,  were  dog 
matically  defined.  Here,  at  all  events,  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  his 
friends  would  argue,  was  question,  not  merely  of  an  ambiguous 
formulary,  but  of  an  open  attack  upon  the  Catholic  faith.  It 

*  Dial.  adv.  Luciferianos,  n.  19. 

f  See  Rohrbacher  in  his  LListoire  de  1'Eglisc,  t.  vi,  livre  xxxiii.  p.  443. 
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is  true  that,  owing  most  probably  to  the  Queen's  authority, 
these  articles  were  never  formally  accepted  by  the  English 
Establishment.  But  they  appeared  with  all  the  authority  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  imprimatur,  and,  to  borrow 
Dr.  Short's  words,*  "expressed  the  opinions  of  some  of  her 
most  excellent  members  at  that  period."  In  fact,  Calvinism 
was  then  rampant  in  that  communion.  What  has  the 
Anglican  communion  done,  up  to  this  day,  to  disconnect 
itself  from  any  participation  in  the  guilt  of  its  Archbishop  ? 
Nothing.  What  has  it  done,  synodically  or  otherwise,  to 
indicate  its  orthodoxy  on  the  question  of  baptismal  regenera 
tion  ?  Nothing.  Mr.  Gorham,  and  many  others  who  profess 
the  same  heretical  tenets  with  himself,  are  ministering  without 
let  or  hindrance  in  its  places  of  worship.  What  has  it  done 
to  shake  off  the  infidelity  which  has  been  openly  professed  by 
persons  of  high  position  at  one  of  its  great  universities  ? 
Still  must  we  answer,  nothing.  The  authors  of  ' '  Essays  and 
Reviews  "  are  neither  suspended  nor  excommunicated.  They 
preach,  and  teach,  and  administer  its  sacraments  as  freely  as 
before. t  We  know  full  well  that  something  was  done  in  both 
these  cases  by  many  earnest  persons,  whose  religious  feeling 
was  justly  shocked.  And  we  honour  their  devotion.  But  we 
are  speaking  now,  not  of  individual  or  party  action,  but  of 
that  of  the  English  communion  in  its  corporate  capacity. 
Besides,  the  fruitlessness  of  their  efforts  serves  only  more 
effectually  to  unveil  the  utter  hollowness  of  the  system  to 
which  they  belong.  And  our  bill  of  attainder  is  not  against 
them,  but  against  it.  It  is  urged,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the 
State  tyrannizes  over  it,  and  forbids,  with  a  high  hand,  the  due 
exercise  of  its  discipline.  So  did  Constantius  try  to  do  at 
Rimini;  but  he  did  not  succeed.  Why  is  it  that,  in  the 
English  Establishment,  the  sceptre  has  usurped  the  place  of 
the  crosier  for  three  hundred  years,  i.e.  ever  since  its  first 
commencement  ?  What  protests  can  it  produce,  what  con 
fessors,  what  martyrs,  as  proofs  of  its  efforts  to  maintain 

*  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  ch.  s.  §  464,  note,  p.  309. 

f  Since  writing  this  essay  we  have  seen  an  article  in  the  Dublin  Review 
for  January  1866,  where  this  subject  is  treated  admirably  and  at  length.  It 
is  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Puscy's  *'  Eirenicon." 
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God's  rights  against  the  usurpation  of  earthly  power  ?  We 
seek  in  vain.  We  can  only  find  a  devoted  slave,  humbly 
doing  its  work,,  for  the  taskmaster  who  oppresses  it.  And 
the  inquiry  ends  in  furnishing  another  argument  against  its 
claims  to  be  considered  a  portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
ii.  in  its  We  next  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  two  books  of 

Homilies.  x 

Homilies.  And  we  must  remember  that  these  books  have  a 
quasi-symbolical  authority ;  for  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
contains  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  soundness  and  whole- 
someness  of  their  doctrine,  and  includes  an  injunction  to 
"the  ministers"  that  they  be  publicly  read  in  the  churches. 
Moreover,  in  the  preface  to  them,  which  was  published  in 
1547,  King  Edward  VI.  enjoins  that  they  should  be  read  and 
re-read  in  the  public  service ;  and  he  tells  us  therein  that  he 
had  caused  them  to  be  made  and  set  forth,  "considering  the 
manifold  enormities  which  heretofore  have  crept  into  his 
realm,  through  the  false  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Home  and  the  ungodly  doctrine  of  his  adherents,  not  only 
unto  the  great  decay  of  Christian  religion,  but  also  (if  God's 
mercy  were  not)  unto  the  utter  destruction  of  innumerable 
souls,  which  through  hypocrisy  and  pernicious  doctrine  were 
seduced  and  brought  from  honouring  of  the  alone  true,  living, 
and  eternal  God,  unto  the  worshipping  of  creatures ;  yea,  of 
stocks  and  stones;  from  doing  the  commandments  of  God, 
unto,  voluntary  works  and  fantasies  invented  of  men;  from 
true  religion  unto  Popish  superstition."  This  preface  gives 
us  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  spirit  of  these  remarkable  homilies, 
and  of  the  more  salient  portions  of  their  teaching.  And  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  these  productions  are  only  useful  to  our 
argument,  as  manifesting  the  tendency  of  Anglican  controversy 
in  its  early  day.  The  edition  from  which  we  quote  is  one 
published  at  Oxford  in  1840.  It  was  the  fifth  which  had 
issued  from  the  Clarendon  press  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century;  whence  it  appears  evident  that  the 
volume  is  as  much  in  request  now,  as  it  was  in  past  times. 
Let  us,  then,  take  a  passing  glance  at  these  Homilies, — eccle 
siastical  discourses  canonically  Anglican.  In  the  first  book 
appear  two  on  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture; — a  practice 
which  is  indiscriminately  recommended  to  all.  In  the  second 
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of  the  two  the  question  is  mooted  concerning  the  method  of 
Scriptural  interpretation.  Not  a  word  is  hinted  even,  about 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  Church's  guidance ;  but  it  is 
evidently  left  to  each  individual  to  understand  the  sacred  text 
according  to  his  private  judgement. 

In  the  third  homily  on  good  works,  there  is  a  strong  in 
vective  against  the  more  popular  devotions  of  the  Church 
Catholic ;  against  ' '  beads,  Lady  psalters,  and  rosaries,  fifteen 
O's,  S.  Bernard's  verses  .  .  .  purgatory  ;  masses  satis 
factory  ;  stations  and  jubilees ;  feigned  relics ;  hallowed  beads, 
bells,  bread,  water,  palms,  candles,  fire,  and  such  other; 
superstitious  fastings ;  fraternities  or  brotherhoods ;  pardons, 
with  such  like  merchandize;  which  were  so  esteemed  and 
abused,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  God's  glory  and  command 
ments,  that  they  were  made  most  high  and  most  holy  things," 
&c. 

In  the  same  homily  there  is  a  direct  and  truculent  attack  on 
the  three  religious  vows. 

In  the  second  volume  there  are  three  scurrilous  homilies, 
full  from  first  to  last  of  abuse  of  the  Eoman  Church,  and 
directed  against  veneration  of  images,  or  the  setting  up  of 
them  in  churches. 

In  the  first  homily,  "on  the  Sacrament/'  occurs  the  fol 
lowing  passage  : — "  We  must  then  take  heed,  lest  of  a  memory 
it  be  made  a  sacrifice  ;  lest  of  a  communion,  it  be  made  a  private 
eating  ;  lest  of  two  parts  we  liare  but  one;  lest  applying  it  to  the 
dead 3  we  lose  the  fruit,  that  be  alive" 

In  the  second  homily  for  Whit-Sunday  we  are  favoured 
with  a  sustained  tirade  against  Popes  and  Papal  supremacy, 
equal  to  Luther  in  coarseness,  and  to  Exeter  Hall  in  ignorance. 
S.  Gregory  VII.  is  thus  described  in  it : — "  Such  a  tyrant 
was  Pope  Hildebrand,  most  worthy  to  be  called  a  ^re-brand,  if 
we  shall  term  him  as  he  hath  best  deserved."  Then  follows 
the  choice  legend  of  the  female  Pope,  which  is  thus  presented 
to  the  reader : — ' '  Many  other  examples  might  here  be  alleged ; 
as  of  Pope  Joan  the  harlot,  that  was  delivered  of  a  child  in 
the  high  street,  going  solemnly  in  procession." 

These  are  specimens  of  a  collection  of  sermons,  of  which 
<{  the  first  volume  is  generally  attributed  to  Cranmer,  Eidley, 
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Latimer,  Hopkins,  and  Becon.  Burnet  says  that  Jewel  was 
particularly  engaged  in  compiling  the  second.  Archbishop 
Parker,  however,  in  1563  speaks  of  them  as  being  '  revised 
and  finished,  with  a  second  part  by  him  and  the  other 
bishops/ "  *  They  were  thus  the  joint  production  of  the 
fathers  and  "martyrs"  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  and 
received  the  careful  revision  of  Parker,  the  source  of  its  orders, 
with  his  suffragans.  They  are  praised  in  the  Articles  as  con 
taining  "  good  and  wholesome  doctrine ;  "  ordered  to  be  read 
to  the  people ;  and  we  know  that  that  order  was  obeyed,  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation,  in  more  churches  than 
one.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  full  of  heresy  and 
of  the  most  bitterly  schismatical  spirit.  And  we  could 
have  furnished  other  examples  of  both ;  but  we  feel  sure  that 
our  readers  will  consider  us  to  have  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  not  adding  to  our  quotations  from  such  a  work. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends  may  make  little  count  of  the 
proofs  which  we  have  hitherto  given,  that  the  English  Estab 
lishment  is  committed  to  heresy.  It  has  not  been  their  wont 
to  lay  great  store  by  its  Articles  and  Homilies.  They  rather 
endure  them  as  a  penalty,  than  accept  them  as  an  authority. 
It  is  to  their  Prayer-book  that  they  have  recourse  in  their 
difficulties.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  those  words  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  already  quoted,  that  "  faith  is  kept  alive  more  by 
prayer  than  by  definitions."  It  is  as  though  he  said:  Let  us 
agree  to  forget  the  Articles  and  Homilies.  We  Anglicans 
take  our  stand  on  the  Prayer-book.  And  Dr.  Pusey  is  not 
alone  in  this  position  which  he  assumes.  Before  the  rise  of 
the  Oxford  movement,  Alexander  Kiioxf  expressed  the  same 
idea.  He  writes,  "I  know  nothing  settled  in  tho-  whole 
Eeformed  body  but  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  .  . 
...  Of  what  then  is  the  Liturgy  a  standard  ?  I  licsitatc 
not  to  say,  of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  devotion." 

in.  in  its          Let  us  then  take  Anglicans  at  their  word,  and  proceed  to 

)ok'  confirm  our  indictment  from  the   Prayer-book.      But  before 

proceeding  with  our  proofs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  one 


*  Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  ch.  viii.  §  412,  note  b,  p.  289. 
t  Remains,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61,  63. 
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observation.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  deny  the  beauty 
of  many  portions  of  that  Liturgy.  Indeed,  how  could  we, 
since  they  are  transcripts  from  the  Catholic  ritual  and  offices  ? 
They  are  pearls  bright  and  beautiful ;  beads  stolen  from  the 
lap  of  the  Church,  but  which  the  innovators  knew  not  how  to 
string  into  a  rosary.  Yet,  even  in  their  disorder,  they  retain 
something  of  their  old  virtue ;  and  we  rejoice  in  believing  that 
many  simple  souls,  happy  in  their  invincible  ignorance,  have 
lived  with  Christ  amid  these  sacred  relics  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

But  spite  of  these  many  shreds  of  Catholic  devotion,  the 
book  bears  witness  to  its  heretical  origin.  And  if  it  be 
obtruded  as  the  one  great  test  of  Anglican  orthodoxy,  we  will 
for  the  moment  accept  it  as  such.  It,  too,  when  weighed  in 
the  balance  will  be  found  wanting.  Sins  of  omission  in 
matters  of  faith  are  crimes  no  less  than  sins  of  commission. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  are  none  of  the  latter  in  it ;  indeed 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  that  there  are ;  but  at  present 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  there  are  grave  sins  of 
omission.  And  this  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  prove. 

To  begin  by  a  general  confirmation  of  our  subsequent 
proofs.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  unanimity  what  are  called  against  it  by 

•  »  Anglicans 

Anglo -Catholic  writers  have  deplored  the  loss  of  the  first 
Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI .,  and  the  shortcomings  of  that 
which  is  now  authorized.  Bishop  Horsley,*  for  instance,  says, 
(f  Your  (i.e.  the  Scotch)  communion  office  is  really  a  fine  and 
very  edifying  composition.  Our  office,  as  it  stood  in  King 
Edward's  first  Prayer-book,  was  nearly,  I  think,  the  same ; 
and  I  have  long  lamented  the  alterations  that  were  made  to 
humour  those  who,  we  find  by  experience,  never  will  be  satis 
fied.-"  It  is  this  very  office,  be  it  remembered,  which  the 
Anglican  bishops  in  Scotland  are  successfully  striving  to 
suppress  at  the  present  day,  in  order  to  substitute  the  more 
Protestant  English  Prayer-book  in  its-place.  Bishop  Jollyf  is 
of  the  same  mind.  He  writes,  <( It  is  indeed  matter  of  surprise 
and  deep  regret,  that  this  most  excellent  form  for  the  celebra- 

*  Quoted  in  Bishop  Jolly's  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  92. 
f  The  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  92. 
G   2 
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tion  of  the  Christian  sacrifice  came  so  quickly  to  be  curtailed 
and  altered,  by  giving  ear  to  the  insinuations  and  suggestions  of 
those  foreigners,  who  intruded  themselves  upon  the  English 
Church,  to  spy  out  and  spoil  its  primitive  order."  So  again,* 
"  All  along  the  primitive  doctrine,  however  dimly  it  wan  to  be 
seen  in  the  substituted  Liturgy,  was  maintained  by  a  succession 
of  great  and  good  men/'  &c.  In  another  place  he  calls  the 
Communion  service  "  a  lame-like  form."  Wheatlyt  tells  us 
that  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  were  invited  over  by  Cranmer  to 
reform  the  first  Prayer-book,  and  he  adds,  ' '  What  liberties  this 
encouraged  them  to  take  in  their  censures  of  the  first  Liturgy, 
and  how  far  they  were  instrumental  to  the  laying  aside  several  very 
primitive  and  venerable  usages,  I  shall  have  proper  opportu 
nities  of  showing  hereafter. "J  He  also  informs  us  that  the 
Parliament,  which  confirmed  the  revision  in  1551,  declared 
that  the  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  first  Prayer-book 
c< proceeded  from  curiosity  rather  than  any  worthy  cause"  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  revision  was  the  foundation 
of  the  present  Anglican  Prayer-book.  More  recently  the  vene 
rable  author  of  the  "  Christian  Year,"  in  a  letter  on  Tract  XC., 
just  published  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  his  reprint  of  that  famous 
work,  quotes  with  approbation  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  in  which  it  was  said  that ' f  the  deviations 
made  in  oar  Prayer-booh  from  the  more  perfect  and  primitive 
form  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  special 
Providence,  overruling  them  to  suit  our  decayed  moral  tone  and 
condition."  There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  humility 
of  such  a  theory  ;  but  still  it  sounds  strange  to  a  Catholic,  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  a  pure  and  reformed  Church  of  Christ 
should  be  a  decadence  of  moral  tone  and  condition ;  and 
stranger  still,  that  God  by  His  Providence  should  guide  His 
Church  in  lowering  Her  Liturgy  to  the  level  of  popular 
deterioration,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  elevate  the 
latter  to  the  religious  standard  of  the  former.  But  most 
strange  phenomenon  of  all  is  it,  that  in  presence  of  such  a 


*  The  Christian  Sacrifice,  p.  100. 

f  On  the  Common  Prayer,  Appendix  to  the  Introduction. 
The  same. 
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humiliating  apology  for  the  book  by  its  own  friends,  it  should 
still  be  confidently  appealed  to  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy. 
And  in  truth  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  ritual  modified 
and  changed,  as  Anglicans  tell  us,  by  foreign  heretics,  in 
which  the  "primitive  doctrine  is  only  dimly  seen"  which  is 
described  as  a  "  lame-like  form"  which  <c  laid  aside  very 
primitive  and  venerable  usages  "  which  "  iv as  modified  from  a 
motive  of  curiosity  rather  than  any  worthier  cause"  and  which 
was  mysteriously  "  overruled  to  suit  a  decayed  moral  tone  and 
condition"  can  be  a  very  satisfactory  text-book  of  the  faith. 

And  now  let  us  descend  to  particulars. 

There  is  a  Sacrament,  instituted  by  Christ,  and  distinctly  Omission  of 
enjoined  as  a  practice  on  the  faithful  by  one  of  the  Apostles  in  ment  of 
a  canonical  epistle  (S.  James  v.  14,  15) ;  and  which  has  ever  Unction, 
been  administered  everywhere  in  the  one  Church  of  God.  We 
refer  to  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction.  It  was  retained 
in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  King  Edward  VI.  It  disappeared 
from  the  second.  It  does  not  reappear  in  the  new  revision 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Nor  has  it  ever  been  restored 
since.  This  was  a  part  of  Bucer  and  Martyr' s  handiwork.  If 
we  look  elsewhere  in  the  present  Prayer-book,  we  find 
nothing  about  it.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Catechism.  It 
is  called  a  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  but  no  Sacrament 
of  the  Gospel,  in  the  25th  article ;  and  it  has  never  been 
practised  in  the  Anglican  Establishment,  except  by  a  few 
persons  of  extreme  opinions,  who  have  surreptitiously, — and,  as 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  their  bishops, — introduced  the  rite.  But  what  does  this 
omission  involve  ?  Nothing  less  than  the  complete  sup 
pression  of  one  of  the  seven  Sacraments  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

Again.     There  is  another  of  the  seven   divinely-appointed  Omission  in 
o  ii  \,-  1.  i  .•     11  •        the  prayer- 

Sacraments,  than  which  none   can  be  practically  more   im-  book  of  the 

. »  ,  „      ..  .    .  _  Sacrament  of 

portant ;  nor  is  there  one  where  God's  pitiful  compassion  is  Penance, 
more  wonderfully  exhibited.  It  is  called  by  the  Fathers  the 
second  plank  after  shipwreck,  and  is  morally  necessary  for 
all  those  who,  having  been  baptized,  have  fallen  into  mortal 
sin.  It  is  an  instrument  of  salvation  to  millions,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  This,  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
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has  practically  disappeared  from  the  English  Prayer-book. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Catechism ;  nothing  about  it 
in  the  Communion  service,  if  we  except  one  ambiguous  phrase 
in  an  exhortation  to  the  people,  which  may  mean  anything. 
The  only  distinct  allusion  to  it  is  in  the  service  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick.  But  are  the  rubric  and  the  absolution 
to  which  we  refer,  generally  recognized  as  treating  of  the 
Sacrament  ?  We  will  allow  Wheatly*  to  answer  the  question. 
His  authority  cannot  well  be  contested  \  since  his  work  is  a 
text-book  which  nearly  every  Anglican  bishop  recommends 
to  his  candidates  for  orders.  This  writer,  then,  says, 
"  Whether  the  Church  designs  by  this  form"  (the  absolution  in 
the  Visitation  of  the  Sick)  ' '  that  the  priest  shall  directly  con 
vey  God's  pardon  to  the  conscience  of  the  sinner  for  his  sins 
and  offences  committed  against  Him;  or  whether  that  he 
shall  only  remit  the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  continue  him  in 
the  privilege  of  Church  communion,  which  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  forfeited  by  the  sins  he  has  confessed,  is  thought  by 
some  not  to  be  clearly  or  determinately  expressed.  But  if  we 
look  forward  to  the  collect  immediately  after  to  be  used,  it 
looks  as  if  the  Church  did  only  intend  the  remission  of  ecclesias 
tical  censures  and  bonds"  And  he  goes  on  to  assert,  t  (quot 
ing  Hammond,  Marshal,  and  Potter,  in  a  note,  as  authorities  in 
his  favour),  that  Christ  only  gave  the  power  of  excommunica 
tion  and  of  absolving  from  censures  to  the  Apostles,  and  conse 
quently  that  "  no  authority  can  l)e  urged  from  thence  for  the 
applying  of  God's  pardon  to  the  conscience  of  a  sinner,  or  for 
absolving  him  any  otherwise  than  from  the  censures  of  the 
Church." 

So  at  all  events,  it  is  an  open  question  in  the  Establish 
ment,  to  say  the  least,  whether  sacramental  absolution  exists 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  or  no.  And  as  regards  practice, 
Dr  Pusey  knows  better  than  we  can  tell  him,  that  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  rite,  whatever  it  is 
understood  to  be,  have  been,  and  are  now,  the  small  exception, 
not  the  rule.  It  is  not  then  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 

*  On  the  Common  Prayer,  ch.  xi.  sect.  5,  p.  430.     London,  1840. 
t  The  same,  p.  432. 
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late  Bisliop  of  London,  in  his  charge  of  1850,  included  in  the 
list  of  doctrines  taught  by  the  High-Church  party  and  which 
were  unequivocally  condemned  by  himself,  that  of  auricular 
confession.  We  will  quote  his  words  (p.  53)  : — "Add  to  this 
the  secret  practice  of  auricular  confession  .  .  .  the  administra 
tion  of  what  is  termed  the  sacrament  of  penance,  and  it  is 
manifest  that  they  who  are  taught  to  believe  that  such 
things  are  compatible  with  the  principles  of  the  Eng 
lish  Church  must  also  believe  it  to  be  separated  from 
that  of  Home  by  a  faint  and  imperceptible  line,  and  be  pre 
pared  to  pass  that  line,  without  much  fear  of  incurring  the 
guilt  of  schism."  In  a  previous  charge  delivered  in  1842,  Dr. 
Blomfield  is  yet  more  open  in  his  language.  He  says,  "  Auri 
cular  confession,  a  practice  utterly  unknown  to  the  Primitive 
Church,  one  of  the  most  fearful  abuses  of  that  of  Eome,  and 
the  source  of  unspeakable  abominations."  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  so  saying,  Dr.  Blomfield  represented  the  mind 
of  the  majority  in  his  own  communion.  So,  then,  another 
Sacrament  is  virtually  suppressed ;  and  one,  after  baptism, 
most  essential  to  the  salvation  of  man. 

But  our  last  proof  shall  be  drawn  from,  if  possible,  a  more 
important  matter.  If  there  be  one  doctrine  to  which  Dr.  E°u0Charfistic 
Pusey  seems  to  have  clung  with  a  constant  affection,  it  Sacrifice- 
is  that  of  the  Real  Presence  and  of  the  Christian  sacrifice. 
This  latter,  indeed  (and  it  necessarily  includes  the  former), 
is  the  great  centre  of  Catholic  worship.  Every  other  devo 
tion  gathers  up  into  it,  as  to  their  common  focus.  The 
material  Church  with  its  order,  ornaments,  and  furniture, 
enshrines  it.  The  sacred  vestments  of  the  priest,  the 
altar,  crucifix,  candles,  incense,  flowers,  music,  are  its 
sensible  expressions.  The  laws  and  commandments  of  Holy 
Church  maintain  its  paramount  dignity.  It  is  the  great 
reservoir  of  graces ;  the  great  act  in  which  heaven  and  earth 
unite,  and  in  which  the  stupendous  mystery  of  the  Incarnation 
is,  after  a  sort,  perpetuated  in  this  world  of  ours.  It  spans 
the  visible  universe  by  its  power,  unlocks  the  purgatorial 
prison,  arrests  the  howling  powers  of  evil  in  the  midst  of  their 
unholy  work,  and  adds  fresh  light  to  the  aureola  of  the  saints. 
Without  it  there  is  no  altar,  no  priesthood,  no  Church,  no 
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Christian  worship.  Doubt  created  about  it  is  simple  ruin. 
Here  then,  if  anywhere,  ambiguity,  suppression,  economy,  are 
intolerable.  It  would  be  like  the  action  of  those  satellites 
who  veiled  the  face  of  the  Eedeemer,  in  order  to  strike  Him 
with  more  wanton  insult.  Mutilation,  therefore,  of  the 
eucharistic  ritual  is  the  worst  of  heresies. 

And  now,  has  the  English  Establishment  in  its  work  of 
reformation  preserved  intact,  by  unequivocal  ritual  expression, 
this  great  foundation  of  all  Christian  worship  ?  If  it  be  so,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  so  eminent  a  prelate  of  its  communion  as 
Dr.  Blornfield  (p.  8)  should  have  solemnly  declared  in  his  charge 
of  1842,  that  f<  Wo  hold,  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  Home, 
that  the  offering  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  God  is  not  one  of 
the  functions  and  privileges  of  the  Christian  ministry33  ?*  Why 
do  the  Homilies  bid  the  Anglicans  to  take  heed  "  lest  of  a 
memory  it  be  made  a  sacrifice  }>  ?  And  how  could  Mr.  Robert 
son,  in  a  work  of  some  authority  among  his  coreligionists,t  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  <e  the  revisers  "  (i.  e.  of  the  English  Prayer- 
book  in  1662  at  the  Savoy  Conference)  "did  not  wish  to  add 
a  belief  of  tlie  sacrificial  doctrine  to  the  conditions  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  ministry  J>  ?  And  why  is  it  that,  as  a  fact,  not 
anything  like  one  half  of  the  existing  clergy  in  the  Establish 
ment  believe  in  it  now  ? 

And  now  as  to  facts.  We  have  already  seen  how  Bishop 
Jolly  laments  that  the  Communion  service  had  been  so  cur 
tailed  and  altered  at  the  suggestion  of  foreign  heretics.  And 
we  have  also  seen  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  opinion  that  it 
was  "a  lame-like  form/'  and  that  "  the  primitive  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  is  dimly  represented  "  in  it.  We  will  enter  into 
a  few  particulars  by  way  of  showing  how  just  wag  such 
complaint. 

*  The  same  bishop  is  more  explicit  on  this  matter  in  his  charge  of  1846. 
He  says,  "  Now  this  notion  of  an  offering,  which  those  who  communicate  in 
the  Eucharist  make  in  behalf  of  others,  over  and  above  their  prayers,  seems  to 
me,  I  confess,  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  which  is  condemned  by  our 
thirty -first  Article.  I  consider  it  to  le  the  plain  doctrine  of  the  Church,  that  the 
effects  of  that  holy  sacrament  are  limited  to  the  faithful  and  devout  communi 
cant  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  truly  propitiatory  sacri 
fice  "  (p.  17).  Burnet  says  the  same. 

t  How  shall  we  conform  ?     The  Offertory,  p.  209,  2nd  edition. 
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I.  "  The  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  elements."  The  invoca- 

«  J-  _       tion  omitted 

which  was  retained  in  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  is  in  the  Com- 

»  '  munion 

omitted  in  the  one  now  in  use.  Why  was  this  ?  It  was  there  service. 
once  ;  it  is  there  no  longer.  It  has  then  evidently  been  omitted 
of  set  purpose.  Mr.  Jebb  says,*  "  Tliis  alteration  is  the  most 
unaccountable  of  any  in  the  Liturgy  "  The  present  Bishop  of 
S.  Asaph  is  of  the  same  mind.f  "It  is  difficult"  he  says, 
"  to  understand  why  the  invocation  of  the  second  and  third 
Persons  in  the  Trinity  was  left  out." 

II.  The  prayer  of  oblation,  which  existed  in  the  first  Prayer-  The  prayer 

,         ,         p.  .,  .  .  .  of  oblation 

book  alter  the  consecration,  was  also  in  like  manner  omitted  omitted. 
in  the  one  still  in  use  ;  or  to  express  the  change  more  accu 
rately  in  the  words  of  Wheatly,f  "  The  prayer  of  oblation  was 
half  laid  aside,  the  rest  of  it  thrown  into  an  imp  roper  place"  So 
sensibly  was  this  felt  by  those  who  retained  more  of  the  Catho 
lic  idea,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  omission 
in  performing  their  rite,  from  the  first  Prayer-book.  Bishop 
Andrewes,  as  Bishop  Jolly  §  tells  us,  was  in  the  habit  of  so 
doing,  "  because  he  understood  the  Communion  office,  as  it 
then  was,  to  have  implied  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  however 
lame-like  the  form.-"  He  further  adds  that  this  was  the  custom 
of  Dr.  Overall  ;  which  latter  fact  is  recorded  also  by  Wheatly.|| 

III.  The  oblation  of  the  bread  and  wine  was  preserved  in  The  oblation 
no  one  of  the  English  Prayer-books.  elements 

IV.  Other  minor  changes  were  made  of  a  Protestant  ten 
dency,  which  we  will  sum  up  in  the   words  of  Dr.  Short  :  ^[ 
"  In  the  Communion  service  the  Decalogue  was  introduced. 
The  introit,   the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  together  with  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  saints,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  consecra 
tion,  .....  and   the   admixture    of    water  with  wine  were 
omitted." 

V.  There  is  not  one  unequivocal  expression  or  action  in  the  omission  of 
whole  English  service,  as  it  now  stands,  to  indicate  any  even  SSo 


the  faintest  idea  of  a  sacrifice.  fice.°te 

*  On  the  Choral  Service  of  the  Church,  p.  510,  note. 

f  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  Appendix  E,  §  745,  note  b,  2. 

J  On  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  §  22,  p.  293. 

§  On  the  Christian  Sacrifice. 

||  On  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  ch.  vi.  §  22,  p.  294. 

1f  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  Appendix  E,  §  745,  note  b,  2. 
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The  belief  in 
the  Heal 
Presence  an 
open  ques 
tion  in  the 
Establish 
ment. 


But  we  come  now  to  another  point,  which  affects  the  cha 
racter  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  as  a  Sacrament.  For  it  would 
appear  from  clear  historical  evidence,  that  the  belief  in  the  Beal 
Presence  is  an  open  question  in  the  Anglican  communion. 
Our  readers  are  probably  aware  of  what  Dr.  Pusey's  friends, 
we  believe,  call  the  black  rubric,  at  the  end  of  the  Communion 
service.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  save  the  words  from  heresy. 
Even  so,  however,  they  are  suspiciously  ambiguous.  But  if 
we  have  regard  to  the  history  of  this  rubric,  all  doubt  vanishes 
as  to  the  heretical  teaching  of  the  Establishment  in  this 
matter.  In  the  Articles  of  religion  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  which  received  the  subscription  of  both  houses 
of  convocation,  the  following  declaration  occurs  concerning  the 
Blessed  Sacrament :  * — "  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of 
the  substance  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  [sic]  cannot  be 
proved  by  Holy  Writ ;  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  and  hath  given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 
Forasmuch  as  the  truth  of  man's  nature  requireth,  that  the 
body  of  one  and  the  selfsame  man  cannot  be  at  one  time  in 
divers  places,  but  must  needs  be  in  some  certain  place ;  there 
fore  the  Body  of  Christ  cannot  be  present  at  one  time  in  many 
and  divers  places.  And  because  (as  Holy  Scripture  doth 
teach)  Christ  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  and  there  shall  con 
tinue  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  a  faithful  man  ought  not 
either  to  believe  or  openly  to  confess  the  real  and  bodily  Presence 
(as  they  term  it)  of  Christ's  Flesh  and  Blood  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper'3 

A  similar  statement  is  made  only  more  explicitly  in  a  rubric 
which  was  subjoined  to  the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. ; 
and  in  which  the  act  of  kneeling  at  the  reception  of  tJbe  holy 
communion  is  explained  to  be  an  act  of  simple  humility,  and 
to  avoid  profanation  and  disorder ;  but  "  we  declaref  that  it  is 
not  meant  thereby  that  any  adoration  is  done  or  ought  to  be 
done,  either  unto  the  sacramental  bread  and  wine,  or  to  any 
real  and  essential  Presence  there  being  of  Christ's  natural  Flesh 


*  Library  of  the  Parker  Society,  Liturgies  of  King  Edward  VI.  p.  535.  See 
Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  b.  iv.,  near  the  end. 
t  The  same,  p.  283. 
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and  Blood"  This  rubric  ends  by  formally  denying  Transub- 
stantiation,  and  arguing  against  the  Real  Presence  in  the  same 
way  as  the  article  above  quoted.  The  Articles  and  Prayer-book 
were  compiled  in  the  same  year,  so  that  they  mutually  explain 
each  other.  The  former  identifies  bodily  with  real  Presence,, 
while  the  latter  designates  it  as  "real  and  essential."  Both 
evidently  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  as  taught 
by  the  Catholic  Roman  Church. 

This  rubric  was  left  out  in  the  revision  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  "  For/'  as  Wheatly  *  tells  us,  ( '  it  being 
the  Queen's  design  to  unite  the  nation  in  one  faith,  (!)  it  was 
therefore  recommended  to  the  divines  to  see  that  there  should 
be  no  definition  made  against  the  aforesaid  notion;  but  that 
it  should  remain  as  a  speculative  opinion  not  determined,  in 
wliich  every  one  was  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  mind." 

It  was,  however,  restored,  at  the  petition  of  the  Noncon 
formists  in  the  last  revision  of  the  Savoy  Conference  in  1 662, 
"with  some  little  amendment  of  the  expression  and  trans- 
posal  of  the  sentences. "f  Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr. 
Pusey's  friends  on  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  corporal "  for 
' '  real."  But  a  reference  to  the  article  already  quoted,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  reason  for  the  reinsertion  of  it, 
and  of  who  they  were  who  pressed  for  it,  quite  enervate  the 
argument. 

There  is  one  more  fact  connected  with  this  whole  subject,  Nothiu 
so  important,  that  we  cannot  omit  it.  And  it  is  this ;  that 
although  the  Prayer-book  went  through  many  revisions, 
it  was  not  till  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  in  the  reign  james°i. 
of  James  I.,  that  anything  whatever  was  introduced  into 
the  authorized  Catechism  about  the  nature  and  number  of  the 
Sacraments.  And  then  an  explanation  of  the  two,  admitted 
by  the  Reformers,  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Overall,  and  was  added 
to  it.  So  that  for  sixty  years  or  more,  the  children  were  never 
taught  a  word  in  their  Christian  doctrine  about  the  Sacraments 
of  the  Church,  their  number,  peculiar  grace,  the  due  prepara- 


*  On  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Appendix  to  Introduction,  p.  28. 
t  Wheatly  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  cli.  vi.  sect.  31,  p.  317. 
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tion  for  them,  and  tlie  like.  And  to  this  present  hour  there  is 
nothing  in  their  catechism  about  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  or  about  the  other  five  Sacraments. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  restrict  our  proof  to  these  capital 
points  of  doctrine.  But  they  abundantly  suffice  to  substan 
tiate  our  accusation  against  the  English  Establishment.  The 
Prayer-book  is,  by  implication,  as  heretical  in  its  omissions,  as 
the  Articles  and  the  Homilies  in  their  commissions.  The  grand 
centre  of  Christian  worship  is  practically  effaced  in  the  new 
liturgy,  and  the  Mass  transformed  into  a  service  of  holy  com 
munion.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  Sacrifice ;  and  that  it  is  even 
a  Sacrament  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  left  an  open  question.  No  wonder,  then,  that  till  within  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  this  substitute  for  the  Mass  was 
performed  by  more  active  ministers  once  a  month,  by  others 
once  a  quarter ;  and  that  proceedings  too  often  accompanied 
the  rite  which,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  real  presence,  would  be 
simply  horrible.*  Zealous  ecclesiologists  may  dress  up  their 
dreary  rite  in  the  majestic  externals  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
faith  sees  there  only  another  veiled  prophet  of  Khorassan. 
And  the  maimed,  lifeless  ceremony,  with  its  aesthetic  surround 
ings  is,  in  the  midst  of  that  heretical  communion,  like  the  silent 
monitor  at  the  Egyptian  feast. f  Its  bright  attire  only  helps 
to  impress  more  vividly  on  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  the 
chill  presence  of  death.  Hearts  yearning  after  better  things, 
yet  still  clinging  to  their  old  prejudices,  and  to  that  stepmother 
who  retains  them  in  her  bondage,  may  fruitlessly  mourn  over 
a  liturgy  less  maimed  than  that  which  is  allotted  to  them 
now.  They  may  strive  by  private  devotion  to  celebrate  a  sort 
of  mass  in  their  own  souls;  but  the  effort  is  useless.''  The 
great  Sacrifice  is  not  in  their  temples;  and  if  they  would  wish 
to  participate  in  the  fruit  of  its  Infinite  merits,  they  must  lay 
down  their  burden  of  heresy  and  schism  at  the  foot  of  the 

*  We  have  most  positive  proof,  e.  g.,  that  in  one  parish  in  Devonshire,  the 
rector  of  which  was  a  man  most  attentive  to  his  duties  and  by  no  means  of 
Cl  Evangelical "  opinions,  it  was  the  custom  on  Communion  Sunday  to  bless,  ac 
cording  to  the  rite  of  the  Prayer-book,  two  flagons  of  wine.  There  might  be  six 
communicants.  The  rest  of  the  wine  was  distributed  at  the  porch  to  the  poor. 

f  Herod,  ii.  78. 
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Apostolic  chair,  and  be  once  more  admitted  to  the  communion 
of  saints. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  this   essay  we  collected  from  the  The  English 
writings  of  the  Fathers  and  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  ment  has  ail 

.  ...,.,       the  notes  of 

certain  characteristic  features  of  the  heretical  spirit  by  which   anbereticai 
its  presence  might  be  at  once  detected.     We  purpose  to  test 
the  Anglican  Establishment  by  these  several  notes. 

And  following  the  order  of  our  preceding  enumeration,,  we  it  is  distin- 
aflirm  that  nothing  stands  out  more  prominently  in  its  history  STmoWiity 
than  its  perpetual  mobility  in  matters  of  faith.  Its  whole 
course,  as  a  religious  body,  since  the  fundamental  act  of  schism 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  up  to  the  present  day,  has  been 
one  constant  flux  and  reflux  of  doctrinal  ideas.  At  its  first 
commencement  it  rejected  one  doctrine  alone  of  the  Catholic 
creed,  that  viz.  of  the  Papal  supremacy.  But  misfortunes 
never  come  alone.  And  even  in  the  reign  of  Henry,  further 
inroads  were  made  011  the  faith.*  In  the  year  1536  there 
already  existed  two  parties  within  it,  the  Protestant  section, 
headed  by  Cranmer,  and  the  more  conservative  set,  headed 
by  Lee,  of  York.  The  bishops  were  equally  divided  under  the 
respective  banners  of  the  two  archbishops.  They  were  sum 
moned  by  the  king  to  a  conference  on  matters  of  doctrine.  A 
compromise  between  the  two  opinions  resulted  in  an  agreement 
to  certain  articles,  which  were  published  by  his  authority. 
These  articles  included  Penance  among  the  Sacraments,  and 
asserted  its  necessity.  They  defined  the  real  Presence  of  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  ordered  the  retention  of  images  ; 
veneration  and  invocation  of  saints ;  use  of  holy  water,  ashes, 
palms,  &c.,  and  of  prayers  for  the  dead.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  other  Sacraments  ;  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  questioned ;  nothing  was  said  about 
Transubstantiation ;  a  naked  and,  in  form,  Protestant  descrip 
tion  of  justification  was  set  forth ;  and  tradition  was  implicitly 
excluded  from  forming  a  part  of  the  rule  of  faith. 

In  1539  another  change  was  made,  and  the  tide  turned  back 


*  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  part  i.  b.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  313.     Nares' 
edition  :  London. 
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a  little  towards  Home.*  In  that  year,  what  have  been  called 
"  the  Six  Articles  J}  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and 
became  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Of  these 
article s,  the  first  defined  the  doctrine  of  Transubstaiitiation  to 
be  true  j  the  second,  that  communion  under  both  kinds  was 
unnecessary  ;  the  third,  that  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  of 
divine  obligation ;  the  fourth  declared  the  obligation  of  the 
vow  of  chastity ;  the  fifth,  the  reasonableness  and  utility  of 
private  masses ;  the  sixth,  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of 
auricular  confession.  The  present  bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  in  a 
chapter  on  the  state  of  religious  opinions  in  the  reign  of 
Henry,  says, ' '  It  seems  to  be  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  retrograde  during 
the  period  in  whichf  these  treatises  were  written  (1536 — 1543). 
So  that  we  might  expect  to  find  the  last  of  the  three  the  least 
distant  from  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  these  ex 
pectations  upon  examination  are  in  some  degree  realized." 

The  history  of  the  Articles  of  1536  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  heresy  was  already  rife  in  the  Establishment  from  the 
commencement ;  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  pursuing 
the  proof  into  its  details.  One  example,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  forbear  from  recording,  because  of  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  opinions  of  that  great  apostle  and  martyr  of  the 
Reformation,  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

In  the  year  1540,  King  Henry  VIII.  granted  a  commission 
to  several  bishops  and  other  divines,  to  examine  into  the 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  which  were  then  prevalent.  "While 
the  discussion  was  pending,  the  high  court  of  Parliament, 
assuming  to  itself  without  a  murmur  more  than  Papal  in 
fallibility,  passed  a  bill  decreeing  that  the  answers  of  this 
theological  commission  {  c '  concerning  the  Christian  faith,  or  Hie 
ceremonies,  should  be  believed  and  obeyed  by  all  the  king's  siib- 
The  final  resolutions,  with  the  opinions  of  each  bishop 


*  Strype's  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  vol.  i.  ch.  xlii.  n.  320,  p.  493.  Oxford 
ed.,  1822.  See  also  Burnet,  part  i.  b.  iii.  p.  412,  and  Short's  Hist,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  v.  §  217,  p.  117. 

f  Dr.  Short  refers  to  the  Articles  of  1536,  the  Bishop's  book  of  15373  and  the 
King's  book  of  1543.  See  Appendix  A  to  ch.  v.  §  271,  p.  150. 

J  Strype,  vol.  i.  ch.  xlviii.  n.  357,  p.  550. 
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appended  to  the  several  questions,,  have  been  preserved  to  us 
in  a  manuscript  of  Stillingfleet,  and  may  be  consulted  in 
Burnet.*  They  are  well  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal.  Our 
readers  will  pardon  us  if  we  make  a  short  summary  of 
Cranmer's  doctrinal  opinions  from  his  answers  preserved  in 
this  document.  He  denies  the  doctrine  of  seven  Sacraments 
as  being  "  110  doctrine  of  Scripture,  nor  of  the  old  authors/-' 
He  says  that  "  confirmation  with  chrism,  without  which  it  is 
counted  no  sacrament,"  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture.  He 
asserts  that  the  Apostles  only  "  appointed  ministers  of  God's 
word"  because  there  were  no  Christian  princes,  by  whose 
authority  they  might  be  appointed;  that  sometimes  the 
people  chose  them ;  that  when  the  people  did  accept  those  who 
were  sent  by  the  Apostles,  they  did  so  voluntarily,  and  not 
because  the  Apostles  had  any  authority  over  them ;  that  at 
first  the  bishops  and  priests  were  one  office ;  that  princes  and 
governors  and  the  people  may  make  priests  as  well  as  bishops  ; 
that  neither  bishops  nor  priests  need  consecration,  because 
their  election  or  appointment  is  sufficient  of  itself;  that  a  man 
is  not  bound  to  confess  his  secret  mortal  sins  to  a  priest ;  and 
that  "  unction  of  the  sick  with  oil,  to  remit  venial  sins,  as  it  is 
now  used,  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Scripture,  nor  in  any  ancient 
authors."  If  we  examine  the  several  judgements  with  their 
signatures,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  this  document,  we  shall 
see  that  Cranmer  was  by  no  means  alone  in  maintaining  this 
long  string  of  heresies.  And  these  were  the  founders  and 
fathers  of  the  English  Establishment ! 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  whole  tide  of  doctrinal 
changes  turned  right  round  in  the  Protestant  direction. f 
Images  were  pulled  down  ;  ce  altars  everywhere  converted  into 
communion  tables ; "  auricular  confession  left  to  individual 
choice,  and  the  doctrines  of  Transubstantiation  and  of  the  Real 
Presence  openly  disputed  in  the  two  Universities.  An  act  was 
passed  forbidding  private  masses,  and  ordering  that  communion 
should  be  administered  under  both  kinds.  In  November, 


*  History  of  the  Keformation,  vol.  iv.      Records  connected  with  the  first 
book,  b.  iii.  n.  21,  p.  114.     See  also  Short,  c.  vi.  §  337,  p.  195. 
f  Short's  Hist,  of  the  English  Church,  ch.  vi.  §  323,  p.  183. 
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1540,  another  bill  was  carried,  enabling  the  clergy  to  many,,  of 
which  privilege  many  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves.  The 
changes  made  in  the  first  Prayer-book  were  considerable.  All 
invocation  of  Saints  was  expunged,  but  prayers  for  the  dead 
retained.  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  prohibited, 
but  some  idea  of  a  Sacrifice  more  or  less  retained.  Chrism 
was  omitted  in  the  administration  both  of  baptism  and  con 
firmation  ;  but  a  sort  of  mass  was  retained  for  the  dead. 
Hardly  had  three  years  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this 
first  liturgy,  when  the  second  Prayer-book  appeared,  in  which 
every  one  of  the  Catholic  usages  and  ceremonies  which  we 
have  enumerated  as  having  been  retained  in  the  first,  were, 
(principally  through  the  influence  of  foreign  heretics,)  aban 
doned.  And  thus  ritual,  and  perhaps  dogmatic  Protestantism, 
properly  so  called,  reached  its  culminating  point. 

After  the  comparatively  short  reign  of  Mary,  Queen.  Eliza 
beth  mounted  the  throne  ;  and  there  was  again  a  slight  reflux 
in  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  regards  matters  of 
ritual  and  church  ornaments.  It  was  then,  however,  that  the 
second  book  of  Homilies  was  published,  which  far  exceeded  the 
first  in  its  rank  and  vulgar  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
And  no  long  time  after,  we  find  a  spirit  manifesting  itself 
against  what  the  Establishment  had  yet  retained  of  vestment 
and  ritual.  Jewel,  Sandys,  Grindal,  Whitgiffc,  expressed  their 
dislike  of  the  former.  The  last-mentioned  was  "  one  of  a 
number  of  heads  of  houses  in  Cambridge,  who  petitioned  for  a 
greater  license  about  the  dresses."  *  Sampson,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  imprisoned  and  deprived  for  refusing  to 
wear  them ;  and  Humphrey,  president  of  Magdalene  College, 
hardly  escaped  the  same  fate.  Later  on,  a  general  atfeck  was 
made  on  many  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  objections  were  raised 
against  the  episcopal  form  of  government.  In  1566  an  open 
schism  took  place  in  London  between  the  High  and  Low  Church 
ministers ;  and  the  angry  flame  of  discord  spread  to  the  Uni 
versities.  In  1595  appeared  the  Lambeth  articles  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  in  which  the  distinctive  heresy  of 
Calvinism  made  its  public  appearance  under  the  distinguished 

*  Short,  ch.  ix.  §  418,  p.  250. 
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patronage  of  Whitgift,  successor  of  Parker  in  the  see  of  Canter 
bury  ;  so  that  towards  the  end  of  this  Queen's  reign,  the  tide  of 
doctrinal  opinion  seems  to  have  turned  again  towards  Geneva. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  the  Puritanical  party  tried  once 
more  to  reform  the  Prayer-book  and  Articles  in  the  Calvinistic 
direction.  The  whole  matter  was  discussed  before  the  king  ab 
the  Hampton  Court  conference ;  but  that  section  of  the  Esta 
blishment  got  nothing  for  its  pains.  In  this  reign,  however, 
occurred  a  circumstance  which  deserves  special  mention.  About 
the  year  1618,  the  synod  of  Dort  was  convened  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arminians  of  Holland. 
To  this  thoroughly  heretical  assembly  delegates  were  officially 
sent  from  the  English  Establishment  at  the  king's  instigation. 
They  included  the  Bishops  of  Llandaff  and  Exeter,  besides 
two  heads  of  colleges  in  Cambridge.  And  thus  the  Anglican 
communion  openly  united  itself  with  these  sects,  as  it  has 
practically  done  in  our  own  day  in  the  Anglo-Prussian  ar 
rangement  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  bishop  at 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  doctrinal  ideas  veered  round  again 
in  the  direction  of  Rome,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Scotch  prayer- 
book  compiled  by  Archbishop  Laud.  Yet  the  Puritan  element 
on  the  other  side  gathered  to  itself  more  and  more,  and  finally 
triumphed  for  a  time  over  Episcopacy  under  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell.  Meanwhile  sects  had  multiplied ;  and  at  the 
Restoration,  Charles  II.  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  bring  back 
the  episcopal  regime.  An  act  was  passed  confirming  all  the 
clergy  in  their  benefices,  except  such  as  had  had  a  hand  in  the 
late  king's  death;  and  "no  distinction  -was  made  between 
orders  which  had  or  had  not  been  episcopally  conferred"*  At 
length,  as  the  two  parties,  the  Puritan  and  the  Episcopalian, 
persevered  in  an  internecine  war,  the  Savoy  conference  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace.  But  as  the  former  were 
outvoted,  a  great  body  of  them  seceded  in  consequence  from 
the  Establishment.  It  was  in  the  convocation  which  succeeded 
the  Savoy  conference,  that  the  "  black  "  rubric  at  the  end  of 
the  Communion  service  was  reinserted,  at  the  instigation  of 

*  Short,  xv.  §  C53,  p.  477. 
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Baxter  and  his  friends.  Its  resurrection,  therefore,  and 
present  authority  are  due  to  the  Geneva  party.  No  actual 
change  has  taken  place  since  this  epoch  in  the  formularies  of 
the  Anglican  communion.  But  an  effort  was  made  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  which  affords  ample  evidence  of 
the  change  of  opinion  which  had  come  over  the  English  Episco 
pate.  In  1689  a  commission  was  instituted  for  another  re 
vision  of  the  Liturgy.  Dr.  Short  tells  us  *  that  "  it  consisted 
of  ten  bishops  and  twenty  divines,  many  of  whose  names  form 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  Church,  from  the  writings  which 
they  have  left  behind/'  This  commission  decided  on  a  number 
of  changes,  utterly  latitudinarian  in  their  character  ;  and  from 
failing  to  obtain  which,  in  a  former  reign,  the  Nonconformists 
had  determined  on  a  fresh  schism.  The  principal  were,  the 
omission  of  what  were  called  the  Apocryphal  books  from  the 
lessons ;  the  permission  to  kneel  or  not,  according  to  indi 
vidual  taste,  in  receiving  their  communion  ;  the  insertion  of  a 
rubric  to  define,  that  fasting  does  not  mean  a  distinction  of 
meats,  but  extraordinary  acts  of  devotion;  the  allowing  of 
considerable  liberty  as  regards  the  wearing  of  the  surplice ;  the 
rescinding  the  obligation  of  having  godfathers  and  godmothers 
in  baptism  ;  and  the  authoritative  explanation  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  in  a  latitudinarian  sense.  It  was  also  submitted  to  con 
vocation,  f  "whether  in  the  reordination  of  ministers  ordained 
by  presbyters  only,  a  conditional  form  should  not  ~be  used"  But 
convocation  was  broken  up,  owing  to  the  High  Church  tenden 
cies  of  the  Lower  House,  and  things  consequently  remained  as 
they  were  before.  J  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  alterations 
made  in  the  American  Prayer-book  of  1790  followed  in  great 
measure  the  model  of  these  propositions.  The,*  greatest 
changes  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list  were  the  following  : 
the  total  omission  of  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  the  erasure  of  the 
form  of  absolution  and  of  the  exhortation  to  confession  in  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick  ;  the  removal  of  the  Commination  service ; 
and  the  substitution  in  the  evening  service  of  a  psalm  in  place 


*  History  of  the  English  Church,  ch.  xviii.  §  806,  p.  580. 
f  The  same,  ch.  xviii.  §  807,  note  c,  p.  588. 

*  The  same,  §  809,  p.  590. 
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of  the  Magnificat  and  Nunc  dimittis.     On  the  other  hand  the 
oblation  prayer  was  reintroduced  into  the  Communion  service. 

These  additional  facts  show  plainly  enough,  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  any  persistence  of  creed,  that  the  English  Establish 
ment  has  not  made  any  fresh  changes  in  its  formularies  since 
the  Savoy  conference.  It  is  the  result  of  two  causes.  The 
first  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  distrust  which  the  State  has 
manifested,,  since  the  reign  of  William  III.,  of  that  shadow  of  a 
convocation  which  it  permitted.  Till  lately,  the  clergy  met 
only  to  be  prorogued;  and  now  that  they  are  allowed  to 
assemble,  they  are  supposed  hardly  to  transgress  the  limits  of 
a  religious  debating  society.  It  is  also  traceable  to  the  spread 
of  that  latitudinarian  spirit,  which  has  always  existed  to  some 
extent  even  in  its  least  uncatholic  sections  ;*  but  which  has 
developed  into  large  proportion  since  the  revolution  of  1688. 

But  it  is  not,  after  all,  to  synodical  action,  or  to  authorized 
changes,  that  we  must  only  or  principally  look,  if  we  would 
duly  estimate  the  mobility  in  matters  of  doctrine,  of  a  religious 
communion.  As  unity  of  profession  in  all  time  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Church's  unity  of  soul,  so,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
that  constant  mobility  of  public  profession, — that  successive 
popularity  of  different  types  of  belief,  especially  among  the 
body  of  their  ministers, — which  characterizes  those  congrega 
tions  of  men  who,  <(  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine," 
have  no  place  in  the  perpetual  immobility  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

And  here  too  the  English  Establishment  betrays  its  origin. 
For  to  confine  our  illustrations  to  those  periods  of  its  history 
which  have  not  been  included  in  our  former  proofs,  no  one 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  fact,  that  during  the  last  cen 
tury  the  prevailing  tone  of  its  clergy  was  what  is  technically 
called,  High  and  Dry.  Supremely  Erastian  in  their  notion  of 
Church  government,  caring  little  about  dogmatic  truth,  and 
less,  if  possible,  about  ritual  observance,  their  teaching  ge 
nerally  embodied  a  morality,  Christian  indeed  in  expression, 
but  natural  or  Pagan  in  idea.  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  the 


See  the  article  in  the  Dublin  Review  for  Jan.  1866,  on  tlao  "  Eirenicon." 

H    2 
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practical  protest  of  ill-regulated  piety  against  this  doctrinal 
paralysis. 

But  such  unchristianized  Christianity  was  not  destined  to 
last ;  as  indeed  how  could  it  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  a  movement,  begun  in  Cambridge  by  that  estimable 
person,  Mr.  Simeon, — in  whom  what  is  repelling  is  chargeable 
to  the  religious  system  which  he  embraced,  what  is  good  and 
attractive  is  his  own, — swept  with  lightning  rapidity  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  England ;  and  the  so-called  Evan 
gelical  or  Low-Church  type  of  faith  became  the  popular  reli 
gious  idea  of  the  day.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished,  positively, 
by  its  warmth  of  devotion  towards  our  Blessed  Lord;  nega 
tively,  by  its  rejection,  with  one  exception  soon  to  be  forgotten, 
of  anything  like  a  Sacramental  system,  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  visibility  of  the  Church,  together  with  their  respective 
logical  consequences. 

But  this  new  phase  of  religion  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  primitive  fervour,  which  gave  it  its  temporary  power, 
began  to  die  away ;  and  what  had  been  devotion,  degenerated 
in  great  measure  into  cant.  So  it  too,  in  its  turn,  gave 
place  to  that  providential  movement,  which  began  at  Oxford, 
and  straightway  seized  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of 
thought  and  earnestness  among  the  English  clergy.  It  too 
was  only  a  movement,  not  a  creed ;  and  it  found  its  ultimate 
resolution,  as  Canon  Oakeley  has  justly  remarked,  in  the  con 
version  of  Dr.  Newman;  though  we  yet  await  its  ultimate 
issues,  which  are  hidden  from  us  in  the  inscrutable  councils  of 
the  Divine  Predestination. 

Since  that  time,  two  new  schools  have  sprung  up  synchro 
nously  ;  a  ritualistic  or  ecclesiological  party,  which  Jias  little 
promise  of  good  in  it ;  and, — what  is  incomparably  worse  and 
very  ominous,  yet  far  more  logically  consistent  with  the  pre 
misses  of  the  Reformation, — the  school  of  Germanized  neolo- 
gists,  and  of  those  who  go  by  the  name  of  the  Broad  Church. 

Who  can  doubt  then,  after  this  review,  that  the  English 
Establishment  bears  upon  its  front  this  terrible  brand  of  doc 
trinal  mobility  ?  Is  it  not  patently  true,  that  its  only  life 
is  in  a  movement ;  that  in  its  case  stability  is  a  synonym  for 
syncope  ? 
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Another  note,  as  we  have  seen,  by  which  an  heretical  com-   The  Esta- 

'       <i  bhsnment 

munion  may  be  known,  is  its  rooted  dislike  for  dogmatic 
definitions.  And  we  include  herein  that  tendency  to  cling 
to  an  indefinite  and  dead  past,  to  earlier  and  more  easily 
eluded  definitions  of  faith ;  that  professed  respect  for  a  dumb 
antiquity,  which  conceals  a  real  fear  of,  and  dislike  to,  a  living 
voice  of  authority.  This  was  the  spirit  universally  of  the 
early  English  Reformers ;  and  it  shows  itself  in  the  notorious 
Apology  of  Jewel.  It  is  represented  too  in  the  reply  of 
James  I.  to  the  Nonconformists  at  the  Hampton  Court  confer 
ence.  The  latter  had  requested  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  their  spokes 
man,  that  there  might  be  inserted  into  the  Articles  an  explicit 
denial,  that  the  intention  of  the  minister  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  Sacramenfc.  To  this  request  the  royal  president  replied  by 
objecting  to  "  the  introduction  of  any  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary  into  the  body  of  the  Articles,  since  every  addition  tended 
to  encumber  the  book."*  It  was  this  tendency  which  in  the 
American  church  erased  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the 
Liturgy;  and  which  is  now  busy  in  Scotland  with  the  sup 
pression  of  the  prayer-book  of  Laud.  This  too  it  is  which 
(Dr.  Pusey  must  pardon  us  for  saying  it)  unconsciously  exerts 
its  influence  in  such  observations  as  that  "  faith  is  kept  alive 
more  by  prayer  than  by  dogmatic  definitions." 

Another  note  of  heresy  is  its  indefiniteness.     And  does  it  not  Th3  symbol- 
distinguish  in  a  pre-eminent    degree   the   authorized  formu-  theEsta- 
laries  of  the   Anglican   Establishment  ?     Who  has  forgotten  indefinite, 
those  terrible  words,  already  quoted,  which  thrilled  through 
the  hearts  of  many,  when  it  was  described,  by  one  then  in 
its  communion  and  devoted  to  its  service,  as  speaking  with 
"  the  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies"  ?     Nor  did 
the  illustrious  writer  to  whom  we  allude,  alter  the  sense,  though 
he  modified  the  phrase,  when  in  the  second  edition  of  his  tract 
he  spoke  of  its  ministers  as  "  teaching  through  the  medium  of 
indeterminate  statements,  and  inconsistent  precedents,  and  prin 
ciples  but  partially  developed."     And  who  shall  say  that  these 
sentences  conveyed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  actual  con 
dition  of  things  ?     Why,  writers,  long  prior  to  Dr.  Newman, 

*  Short's  History  of  the  English  Church,  ch.  xii.  §  507,  p.  348. 
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had  justified  them  to  the  letter.     Burnet,*  in  the  introduction 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Articles,,  declares  that  when  an  article 
is    "  conceived   in  such  general  terms  that  it   can  admit  of 
different  literal  and  grammatical  senses,  even  when  the  senses 
are  plainly  contrary  one  to  another,  yet  both  may  subscribe 
the  article  with  a  good  conscience,  and  without  any  equivoca 
tion."     And  that  he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  a  mere  possibility, 
but  to  the  actual  framing  of  these  formularies,  is  plainly  proved 
by  his  producing  an  example.     Alexander  Knoxf  goes  further. 
He  declares  that  this  indefiniteness  was  intentional  on  the  part 
of  the  founder  of  the  Establishment.     These  are  his  words  : — 
"  Cranmer's  latest  scenes  would  almost  persuade  one,  that  in 
stead  of  being  too  much,  he  was  too  little,  if  possible,  of  a  dog 
matist  ...  To  form  a  church  by  any  sharply  defined  line  was 
hardly  Cranmer's  object  .  .  .  He  looked  more  to  extension  than 
exactness  of  periphery .     A  true  religion  was  no  doubt  his  first, 
but  a  completely  national  religion  'was  his  next,  and  nearly  equal 
wish.33     And  this  man,  whose  life  was  the  incarnation  of  theo 
logical  and  moral  contradictions,  and  whose  creed  was  only 
consistent  in  its  gross  Erastianism,  left  these  as  his  double 
legacy  to  the  national  Establishment  of  which  he  was  the  prin 
cipal  contriver.     The  same  writer  J  demonstrates  the  success 
of  Cranmer's  idea  in  another  place,  where  he  describes  the 
constitution    of   the  Anglican   communion,   in   the  following 
remarkable  words : — "  In   England,  as  I  have  already  been 
endeavouring  to  show,  all  is  peculiar.     In  the  Establishment, 
the  theology  common  to  Luther  and  Melancthou  was  adopted 
in  the  Articles,  but  the  unmixed  piety  of  the  Primitive  Church 
was  retained  in  the  daily  Liturgy  and  occasional  offices,     Thus 
our  Church,  by  a  most  singular  arrangement  of  Providence,  has, 
as  it  were,  a  Catholic  soul,  united  to  a  Lutheran  body  of  best 
and   mildest   temperament.    .  .  .  May   we   not   then   discover 
traces  of  the   all-iuise  Hand,    in  these  principles  of  liberality 
which  are  planted  in  the  very  bosom  of  our  Establishment,  by 
the  adoption  of  articles  that   are  deemed  by  different  men  to 
countenance  their  several  opinions  ?"     To  bring  individual  ex- 


P.  8,  London  ed.  1826.  f  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  52. 

J  Bemains,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
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amples  of  this  indefiniteness,  after  these  confessions  of  Angli 
cans  themselves,  would  only  be  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  argu 
ment.  They  abound,  however,  in  each  of  the  formularies  of 
the  established  religion,  whether  they  are  examined  by  them 
selves,  or  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

Our  examination  on  this  head  has  now  come  to  a  close. 
And  after  a  calm  consideration  of  the  array  of  proofs,  is  there 
any  one  who  can  honestly  imagine  that  such  a  body  can  be 
what  S.  Paul  describes*  as  "the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth"?  Where  is  its  unity  of  faith,  which  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  soul  of  the  Church  ?  Its  Articles  indefinite  and 
apparently  contradictory, — its  Homilies  sectarian, — its  Prayer- 
book  again  and  again  changed,  again  and  again  mutilated, — 
a  lame-like  liturgy,  in  which,  (as  Anglicans  themselves  are  not 
slow  to  confess,)  the  primitive  truth  is  but  dimly  expressed, — 
all  the  three  either  expressly  or  by  implication  heretical, — 
what  possible  creed  can  be  evolved  from  such  unpromising 
materials  ? 

If,  then,  it  have  not  unity  of  doctrine,  a  fortiori,  it  cannot 
have  unity  or  unanimity  of  profession.  How  can  they  with  one 
mouth  glorify  God,  who  have  hardly  one  dogmatic  principle  in 
common ;  who  differ  on  the  very  rule  of  faith  ?  And  here  the 
accusation  against  the  Establishment  becomes  much  stronger, 
if  possible,  and  more  unanswerable.  For  since  its  first  cre 
ation,  it  has  been  the  theatre  for  opposite  factions,  ever  at  war 
with  one  another,  and  never  combining  save  to  attack  the 
Church.  But  of  this  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently;  we 
will  not,  therefore,  pursue  the  point  further  at  present. 

Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends,  however,  may  reply,  (as  in 
substance  they  have  done  before  now,)  We  are,  it  is  true, 
under  a  cloud ;  we  are  labouring  under  great  disadvantages ; 
but  still  we  have  enough  for  the  soul  to  live  upon.  Much, 
very  much,  of  precious  truth  has  been  retained  in  our  formu 
laries  and  in  our  Prayer-book  in  particular  j  —  Catholic 
doctrines  common  to  the  universal  Church.  At  least  we  all 
acknowledge  to  this  day  the  three  primitive  creeds. 

To  such  a  plea  we  must  answer  in  all  sincerity ;  first  of  all, 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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that,  even  supposing  it  were  true, — which  we  cannot,  however, 
concede, — that  the  Establishment  made  the  reception  of  these 
dogmas  to  depend,  not  on  private  judgement,  but  on  the 
principle  of  Divine  faith  ;*  still,  this  would  of  itself  be  useless 
without  some  living  authority,  which  should  be  able  to  affix  to 
them  one  true  and  traditional  meaning.  Creeds  by  themselves 
are  a  dead  letter.  They  require,  like  Holy  Scripture,  an 
infallible  interpreter.  This  the  Establishment  does  not  profess 
either  to  be  or  to  possess.  Yet  without  it,  the  written  symbol, 
submitted  to  the  manipulation  of  modern  ingenuity,  may  be 
made  as  elastic  as  the  Articles. 

Again,  we  must  remark,  that  even  if  there  existed  such  a 
determining  principle,  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect 
unanimity  of  profession,  unless  there  were  a  supreme  govern 
ment  in  the  body,  which  should  have  the  moral  authority  to 
reduce  the  intellect  of  its  members  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 
This  too,  the  Establishment  cannot  boast  of  retaining. 

And,  lastly,  we  must  declare  that  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends 
judge  this  momentous  question  by  a  different  test  from  that 
which  the  Catholic  must  apply  to  it.  The  former  look 
from  the  abyss  of  an  universal  negation  up  to  their  remnants 
of  dogma,  and  cry  out,  We  have  much.  The  latter  looks 
down  from  the  plenitude  of  the  deposit,  and  says,  You  have 
lost,  you  have  rejected  more.  What  matters  it,  that  you  have 
a  right  opinion  about  the  Blessed  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation, 
if  you  deny  Transubstantiation,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  true  canon  of  Scripture, 
or  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  ?  "  If  any  man  take 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God  shall 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life  and  out  of  tlie  holy 
city/'f  To  deny  one  doctrine,  is  to  deny  all.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  faith.  It  admits  of  no  modification  or  severance,  for 
it  rests  on  one  authority.  It  dies  with  the  loss  of  an  iota. 
And  what  remains  is  not  faith.  It  is  opinion  more  or  less 


*  See  Article  VIII.,  where  the  acceptance  of  the  three  creeds  is  plainly 
referred  to  private  judgement  as  the  ultimate  authority.  Such  at  least  is  its 
historic  meaning. 

f  Apocalypse  xxii.  19. 
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probable:  more  or  less  sure.  The  Anglican  Establishment 
then,  is  heretical.  It  has  not  the  first  principle  of  life  and 
unity  within  it.  For  in  its  corporate  existence  it  has  neither 
objective  nor  subjective  faith;  in  other  words,  it  has  no 
common  creed,  no  common  profession. 


§  11. 

Our  second  assertion  is,  that  the  Anglican  Establishment  is 

Establish- 

a  schismatical  communion  :  and  that  it  exhibits  all  those  notes 
(enumerated  in  the  sixth  section  of  this  essay)  by  which 
schism  may  be  known  and  distinguished. 

No  Catholic  will  require  proof  for  this  assertion;  seeing 
that  its  actual  position  is  evidence  enough.  For  three  hundred 
years  it  has  remained  in  formal  separation  from  the  chair  of 
Peter,  the  one  only  centre  and  source  of  unity,  and  it  continues 
in  the  same  sad  condition  to  the  present  hour.  And  whether, 
by  its  many  synodical  and  authoritative  condemnations  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papal  supremacy,  it  cut  itself  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  or  whether  it  was  cut  off  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  matters  little.  The  fact 
remains  the  same.  It  is  isolated ; — a  stranger  to  all  the 
Churches  of  the  West,  and  even  to  the  schismatical  Churches 
of  the  East, — regarded  and  treated,  everywhere,  as  an  heretical 
sect.  Its  ministers  can  officiate,  its  laity  communicate,  at  no 
Catholic  altar.  It  stands  alone,  with  its  colonial  offshoots,  a 
purely  national  religion,  made  and  sustained  by  the  State. 
And  Catholics  would  apply  to  it  the  words  of  S.  Optatus,* 
"  Let  us  see  who  remained  in  the  root  with  the  whole  world,  who 
went  out  from  it,  .  .  .  who  lies  under  the  sentence  of  John  the 
Apostle,  who  said  that  many  Antichrists  would  go  forth, 
because  they  were  not,  as  he  says,  of  us ;  for  if  they  had  been 
of  us,  they  would  have  remained  with  us  (1  John  ii.  19). 
Therefore  he  who  would  not  remain  in  unity  with  his  brethren, 
followed  the  heretics,  and  went  out  like  Antichrist." 

We  willingly,  therefore,  pass  on  at  once,  to  apply  to  the 
history  and  actual  condition  of  the  English  Establishment  the 

*  De  Scliismate  Donatistarum,  I.  i.  n.  15. 
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several  notes  of  the  schismatical  spirit,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  already  enumerated.  We  do  this  the  more 
gladly,  because  the  isolation  of  Anglicanism  is  evident  in 
itself  to  every  one ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  wound  unneces 
sarily  the  feelings  of  those  who  only  participate  materially  in 
this  fearful  sin,  (of  whom  we  rejoice  in  believing  that  there  are 
many,)  by  delaying  on  what  must  be  more  painful  to  them  than 
it  is  even  to  ourselves.  It  is  with  similar  feelings,  and  with 
deep  commiseration  for  those  children  of  the  Church,  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  an  unnatural  abduction  before  they  came 
to  know  their  Mother's  love,  that  we  proceed  in  our  inquiry. 
We  dare  not  conceal  our  convictions  ;  but  we  would  have  our 
Anglican  readers  to  believe,  that  we  proceed  to  the  proof  of 
this  our  second  assertion,  in  no  spirit  of  unseemly  triumph, 
but  under  a  sense  of  grave  obligation  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
His  holy  Church,  and  to  those  honest  inquirers  after  the  truth 
who  may  read  these  essays. 
TheEsta-  The  first  note,  then,  of  schism  is  its  opposition  to  the 

blishment 

opposes  itself  Catholic  Church.     It  assumes  to  itself  the  office  of  reforming 

to  the 

church.  Her,  which  supposes,  of  course,  that  there  is  something  to 
reform,  and  therefore  something  to  condemn.  And  as 
a  fact,  formal  schismatics  have  always  defended  their  act 
of  separation,  by  boldly  asserting  the  existence  of  deep 
corruptions  and  wide-spread  apostasy  within  Her  bosom, 
for  which  they  were  divinely  commissioned  to  provide 
a  remedy.  This  was,  as  all  know,  the  great  argument  of 
the  Donatists.  And  it  was  on  a  like  hypothesis  that  the 
Anglican  Establishment  was  founded.  It  was  a  "  Reformed  " 
Church.  It  threw  off  the  superstitions  of  Rome,  and  returned, — 
so  at  least  it  professed, — to  that  primitive  model  whichhad  been 
lost.  Its  continued  existence  is  the  living  protest  of  England 
against  the  superstitions  and  general  declension  of  the  old 
Church.  In  its  Articles  we  accordingly  find  a  certain  number, 
which  we  may  call  distinctive,  wherein  many  of  the  doctrines 
contained  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  are  by  anticipation 
condemned,  and  stigmatized  in  varied  terms  of  reprobation. 

In  the  books  of  Homilies  the  spirit  of  its  antagonism  is 
more  freely  developed ;  the  doctrines  and  devotions  of  the 
Catholic  Church  are  assailed,  and  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
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denounced  in  language  which  we  should  be  loth  to  characterize. 
The  writings  of  the  first  "  Reformers "  follow  in  the  same 
strain.  And  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  Anglican  divines, 
however  these  may  differ  among  themselves  in  their  several 
schools  of  religious  opinion,,  who  does  not  add  his  contribution 
to  the  general  calumny.  Do  our  readers  imagine  that  this 
spirit  is  dead  within  it  ?  We  will  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
facts.  It  has  happened  within  the  memory  of  this  present 
generation,  that  the  English  Establishment  was  thoroughly 
roused  from  its  usual  condition  of  dignified  inaction.  Bishops, 
archdeacons,  deans,  heads  of  houses  at  both  universities, 
rectors,  vicars,  curates, — all  were  in  a  state  of  unwonted  ex 
citement.  Nor  were  the  laity  more  calm  or  indifferent  than 
the  clergy.  Meetings  were  called  in  town  and  country.  Lords 
and  baronets,  admirals,  squires  of  ancient  family,  headed  the 
movement,  and  increased  the  general  agitation.  Speeches 
were  made ;  petitions  to  both  houses  of  the  legislature  sent  up 
from  every  corner  of  the  United  Kingdom.  What  was  the 
cause  of  such  great  results,  and  of  this  ominous  unanimity  ? 
Was  it  because  of  the  publication  of  the  Erastian  and  heretical 
sermons  of  the  present  Dean  of  Bristol  ?  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  a 
generous  indignation  at  the  inroads  made  by  an  infidel  revolu 
tion  on  the  holy  metropolis  of  Christendom  ?  Or  was  it  sym 
pathy  with  the  Polish  Church,  oppressed  and  persecuted  by 
schismatical  Russia  ?  Or  was  it  a  burning  desire,  awaking  in 
the  midst  of  the  Establishment,  to  purge  itself  of  the  numerous 
heresies  and  errors  which  had  lived  in  it  and  preyed  upon  it 
for  so  long  ?  Or  was  it  a  penitential  effort  to  return  to  com- 
muiiiori  with  the  one  divinely-appointed  centre  of  unity  ?  Or, 
again,  was  it  an  united  determination  of  its  members  to  free 
themselves  from  the  incubus  of  state  oppression  ?  No ;  none 
of  these  was  the  cause.  What  then  was  the  sole  reason  of 
such  a  gigantic  commotion  ?  It  was,  entirely,  due  to  a  simple 
act  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  by  which  he  had  exchanged  the  govern 
ment  of  the  English  Church  by  Vicars-Apostolic,  for  a  regular 
and  established  hierarchy. 

It  is  true  that  this  unwholesome  agitation  ended  in  nothing 
ness,  and  served  only  to  bring  shame  on  its  principal  authors ; 
but  the  evidence  which  it  affords  to  our  argument  is  not  the 
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less  valuable,  because  the  pretext  for  this  outburst  was  so 
senseless. 

And  among  the  less  Protestant  and  more  eminent  of  its 
champions  in  the  present  day,  there  exists  the  same  hereditary 
antipathy  to  the  Catholic  Church.  We  need  only  mention 
the  names  of  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  Dean  of 
Canterbury ;  for  who  that  has  read  their  works  is  ignorant  of 
the  animus  displayed  by  the  first  in  his  book  on  the  Apoca 
lypse,  by  the  second  in  his  history  of  the  Church  and  in  his 
controversy  with  the  late  Cardinal,  by  the  third  in  his  con 
tributions  to  "  Good  Words  "  ?  Nor  is  this  spirit  confined  to 
the  more  moderate  section  of  High  Churchmen.  It  manifests 
itself  quite  as  plainly  in  what  we  must  call  the  Tractarian 
school,  and  in  a  very  marked  manner  among  the  Ecclesiolo- 
gists.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that  the  "  Eirenicon "  is  not  free 
from  it;  though  it  is,  with  one  exception,  modified  by  the 
peculiar  temper  of  the  writer,  whose  nature  it  is  to  shrink  from, 
what  is  bitter.  We  have  said  with  one  exception ;  for,  when 
he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  converts,  his  tone  is  cold,  and 
sometimes  almost  uncivil. 

We  have  intentionally  referred  to  this  exception,  because  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  writer;  but  is  characteristic  of  that 
section  of  Anglicanism  to  which  he  belongs.  Of  course, 
harshness  or  bitterness  of  expression  on  the  part  of  some  few 
converts  may,  possibly,  in  certain  cases,  have  given  occasion 
to  an  equivalent  reaction ;  but  no  one  will  say  that  such  rare 
and  partial  provocations  can  account  for  the  widespread 
existence  of  this  temper  of  hostility.  It  seems,  as  a  fact,  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  temptations  arising  from  a  state  of 
schism.  For  when  those  who  had  once  been  in  the  same 
unhappy  condition,  by  the  most  solemn  act  of  their  lives 
pronounce  for  the  claims  of  Rome,  the  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
antagonism  is  awakened,  embittered  by  a  sort  of  feeling  of 
betrayal.  That  this  temper  is  manifested  towards  converts, 
we  shall  prove  by  reference  to  a  journal  which,  more  than 
any  other,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  extreme  ritualists. 
The  coarseness  and  impertinence  of  the  passages  to  which  we 
are  about  to  refer,  have  not  hindered  us  from  quoting  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  give  additional  force  to  the  evidence ; 
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for  that  they  should  have  been  tolerated  in  their  present  dress 
by  a  large  class  of  clerical  readers,  and,  consequently,  of 
refined  and  educated  men,  is  a  signal  proof  that  sympathy 
with  the  tone  was  sufficient  to  excuse  the  method  of  expres 
sion.  If  there  were  no  corresponding  demand  for  such 
diatribes,  there  would  soon  cease  to  be  a  supply.* 

We  happened  by  accident  to  come  across  a  review  of 
Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon."  In  it  the  writer  takes  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  present  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  whose 
personal  courtesy  is  well  known,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  communion.  One  would  have  thought  that  his  eminent 
position  in  the  Church,  at  all  events,  would  have  secured  him 
from  newspaper  flippancy.  Yet  how  is  he  introduced  to  the 
reader  ?  His  former  Church,  which  he  restored  when  a  Protest 
ant,  is  a  "paradise  of  bumpkins;" — "a  glorious  specimen 
(emblematic  of  Manning's  Anglican  theology)  of  cheap  carpen 
ter's  gothic."  Again :  "  Dr.  Manning  is  the  coryphceus  of 
these  experimentalizing  Anglicans,  who  have  seceded/'  and  of 
whom  the  writer  elegantly  remarks,  "  how  uncommonly  loud 
they  have  learnt  to  sing,  considering  the  short  time  of  their 
practice,  and  the  nervousness  which  a  second  change  of  voice  must 
cause."  Again  :  "  We  think  that  ordinary  people,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  theological  terms,  will  certainly  misunderstand 
it "  (i.e.  the  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Service)  f{  as, 
in  fact,  they  have  done.  Dr.  Manning  is  a  proof  of  this."  He 
is  described,  a  little  lower  down,  as  C(  the  writer  of  theological 
squibs." 

Having  thus  painted  an  Archbishop,  the  writer  next  tries 
his  hand  at  one  who  has  been  the  principal  object  of  Pro 
testant  animosity,  as  well  when  he  guided  the  Oxford 
movement  to  its  conclusion,  as  after  his  conversion,  while 
living  in  the  retirement  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself. 
When  first  he  submitted  to  the  Church,  grave  rumours  were 
circulated  that  he  was  mad ;  and  Anglicanism  affected  to  pity 
Mm.  Then  he  had  ' '  seceded "  from  pique,  and  it  despised 


*  We  only  quote  this  paper,  which  shall  be  nameless,  as  giving  public  ex 
pression  to  a  general  feeling,  which  has  manifested  itself  more  than  once  j  not 
of  course  as  having  the  slightest  weight  or  authority  in  itself. 
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him.  Soon  he  was  said  to  be  thinking  of  return;  and  it 
rejoiced  for  him.  Last  of  all,  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
falling  into  ntter  scepticism;  and  it  triumphed  over  him.  But 
he  spoke ;  and  as  he  alone  could  do,  by  a  word  destroyed  the 
whole  romance;  and  then  it  was  indignant.  It  is  of  such  a 
one  as  he — so  great  of  soul,  so  earnest  in  purpose,  so  noble  in 
aim,  so  generous  towards  his-  opponents,  so  unrivalled  in  his 
genius,  so  humble  and  so  sensitive,  that  this  writer,  safe  in  his 
obscurity,  ventures  to  say,  "  Dr.  Newman  is  a  mighty  fencer, 
but  he  fences  at  his  own  expense.  His  extraordinary  agility  is 
caused  in  great  measure  by  a  total  absence  of  defensive  armour  ; 
or,  indeed,  of  any  genuine  clothing  of  any  sort,  we  suspect" 

In  another  paper  which  we  chanced  to  meet  with,  a  letter 
appears,  signed  by  an  f<  Old  Tractarian."  In  it,  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  are  described 
as  "  the  present  managers  of  the  Roman  schism  in  England." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples.  They  are  only 
too  common;  and  no  one  of  our  readers,  we  suspect,  whether 
Catholic  or  Anglican,  would  wish  for  their  reproduction.  Nor 
do  we  dream  of  identifying  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  immediate 
friends  with  these  improprieties  of  the  pen.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  pleasure  in  believing  that  they  would  be  as  severe  as 
ourselves  on  the  bad  taste  and  pertness  which  characterize 
them.  But,  after  all,  the  question  returns;  why  is  it 
customary  with  men  who  are  striving  their  best  to  identify 
themselves  with  Rome  in  ritual,  vestments,  and  church 
ornament,  to  be  so  discourteous  and  hostile  against  indi 
viduals  of  the  same  nation,  educated  at  the  same  schools  and 
Universities  with  themselves,  whom  they  once  revered  as  their 
champions,  and  who  would  be  the  last  to  descend  to  like  per 
sonalities  ?  Why  are  there  symptoms  of  the  same  spirit, 
albeit  more  gentle  and  refined,  in  the  ' '  Eirenicon  "  ?  Is  it  not 
that  the  simple  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  a  convert  is  a 
source  of  irritation,  because  it  is  the  minor  to  a  practical 
syllogism,  of  which  Anglicans  cannot  endure  the  conclusion  ? 
Why,  too,  are  bishops  of  a  " sister  branch"  to  be  stigmatized  in 
set  phrase  as  a  mortal  offence?  Is  it  not  because  the  bare  fact 
of  a  Catholic  hierarchy,  existing  in  their  midst,  is  necessarily  a 
condemnation  of  the  position  and  of  the  very  being  of  their 
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Establishment  ?  In  a  word,,  the  presence  of  the  Church  is  a 
reproof  and  conviction,  and  dutiful  submission  or  bitter 
opposition  are  the  only  alternative.  Their  only  justification  of 
themselves,  alas  !  is  an  arraignment  of  the  Apostolic  See ;  and 
the  dictates  of  a  nobler  spirit  yield  to  the  exigencies  of  an 
unnatural,  yet  hereditary  estrangement.  It  is,  perhaps,  after 
all,  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  of  hard  judgement. 
Yet  the  argument  remains  untouched. 

Another  note  of  schism  is  its  nationality*  It  is  not  in  its 
nature  to  be  Catholic.  It  can  never  claim  for  itself  the 
promise,  which  has  been  its  own  fulfilment,*  (f  AsJcof  me,  and 
I  will  give  tJiee  the  Gentiles  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession."  It  is  separated 
from  the  unity  of  the  body;  an  isolated  fraction;  " in  a  corner 
of  the  earth/'  as  S.  Austin  said  of  the  Donatists.  Con 
sequently  it  knows  no  unity,  save  that  of  race  or  government. 
It  has  left  the  commonwealth  of  God,  and  it  needs  must  fall 
back  on  the  commonwealth  of  Caesar.  It  has  deserted  the 
tiara,  and  must  therefore  take  up  with  the  crown.  We  have 
no  king  but  Ccesar,  is  its  constant  cry.  It  has  rejected  the 
Keys ;  if  it  is  to  live  at  all,  it  must  be  grafted  on  the  sceptre. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  church;  it  must  necessarily  be  an 
establishment.  Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  which  is  dis 
tinctive  more  than  another  of  the  Anglican  communion,  it  is 
its  pure  nationality.  We  will  corroborate  our  assertion  by  the 
authority  of  one  who  knew  it  well,  (for  he  was  brought  up  in  it), 
and  who  would  bo  the  last  man  living  to  use  stronger  language 
than  what  would  serve  to  express  his  matured  conviction. 
Dr.  Newman  writes,f  "  We  see  in  the  English  Church,  I  will 
not  merely  say,  no  descent  from  the  first  ages,  and  no  relation 
ship  to  the  Church  in  other  lands,  but  we  see  no  body  politic 
of  any  kind ;  we  see  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  establish 
ment,  a  department  of  government,  or  a  function  or  operation 
of  the  State — without  a  substance, — a  mere  collection  of 
officials,  depending  on  and  living  in  the  supreme  power. 
.  .  .  Its  Prayer-book  is  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  two 
centuries  ago,  and  its  cathedrals  and  its  chapter-houses 

*  Psalm  ii.  8.  f  Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties,  1.  i.  pp.  7 — 9. 
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are  the  spoils  of  Catholicism.  I  have  said  all  this,  my 
brethren,  not  in  declamation,  but  to  bring  out  clearly  to 
you,  why  I  cannot  feel  interest  of  any  kind  in  the  national 
Church,  nor  put  any  trust  in  it  at  all,  from  its  past  history, 
as  being,  in  however  narrow  a  sense,  a  guardian  of  ortho 
doxy.  It  is  as  little  bound  by  what  it  said  or  did  for 
merly,  as  this  morning's  newspaper  by  its  former  numbers, 
except  as  it  is  bound  by  the  law ;  and  while  it  is  upheld  by  the 
law,  it  will  not  be  weakened  by  the  subtraction  of  individuals, 
nor  fortified  by  their  continuance.  Its  life  is  an  Act  of  Parlia 
ment.  It  will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  Arian,  Sabellian,  or 
Unitarian  heresies  now,  because  Bull  or  Waterland  resisted 
them  a  century  or  two  before ;  nor  will  it  be  unable  to  resist 
them,  though  its  more  orthodox  theologians  were  presently  to 
leave  it.  It  will  be  able  to  resist  them,  while  the  State  gives 
the  word;  it  would  be  unable,  when  the  State  forbids  it. 
Elizabeth  boasted  that  she  f  tuned  its  pulpits ;'  Charles  for 
bade  discussions  on  predestination;  George  on  the  Holy 
Trinity ;  Victoria  allows  differences  on  Holy  Baptism.  While 
the  nation  wishes  an  Establishment,  it  will  remain,  whatever 
individuals  are  for  it  or  against  it ;  and  that  which  determines 
its  existence,  will  determine  its  voice. " 

It  is  peculiarly  and  properly  "  the  Church  "  of  the  English. 
It  spreads  where  they  spread,  retires  where  they  retire.  It  is 
only  externally  one,  because  the  strength  of  the  government 
keeps  it  so  ;  and  it  is  kept  one  externally  on  the  condition  that 
it  should  not  be  one  internally ;  but  simply  national  in  the 
extension  of  its  circumference.  It  lives  as  a  public  institution 
of  the  State ;  and  its  whole  energy,  as  a  body,  is  political.  Its 
temporal  head  is  the  Queen.  Its  ecclesiastical  causes,  \>hether 
in  matters  of  heresy  or  discipline,  find  their  final  resolution  in 
the  Privy  Council.  Its  bishops  receive  their  jurisdiction  from 
royal  authority.  Its  convocation  is  a  State  permission,  and  is 
deliberative,  not  legislative,  in  its  acts.  Its  ritual  is  English,* 

*  A  curious  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  a  fact  of  very  recent  occurrence. 
Certain  of  the  Anglican  clergy  are  restoring  vestments.  But  the  cry  is  being 
raised  for  the  colours  and  shape  of  the  old  Sarum  rite  as  being  English,  and  not 
subject  to  the  charge  of  Romanizing,  while  a  particular  parish  is  blamed  because 
it  is  said  to  be  about  to  adopt  the  pure  Roman. 
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its  vestments  English,  and  public  opinion  determines  its  rites 
and  decorations. 

A  third  peculiarity  of  schism   is   its  subservience   to   the 

J  vienceoftlie 

secular  power.     We  have   alreadv  pointed  out  in   a   former  Establish- 

J      *  ment  to  the 

section,  how  this   must    necessarily  arise   from  the  circurn-   secular 

»  power. 

stances  of  the  case.  A  local  religion  cannot  maintain  its  own 
independence.  It  is  too  weak  for  the  work.  If  it  be  not  a 
part  of  the  great  Catholic  communion,  it  must  seek  refuge  in 
the  protection  of  the  State.  And  the  State  will  always  take 
more  than  it  gives.  But  when  the  religion  in  question  is,  in 
its  entirety,  the  offspring  of  State  legislation,  its  dependence 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  become  more  absolute.  It  has  no 
choice,  but  to  do  its  appointed  task,  and  receive  its  pay.  Dr. 
Newman  *  shall  again  be  our  witness.  Speaking  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Tractarian  movement,  he  says,  "  They  did  not  under 
stand  that  the  Establishment  was  set  up  in  Erastianism,  that 
Erastianism  was  its  essence,  and  that  to  destroy  Erastianism 
was  to  destroy  the  Establishment.  The  movement  then  and 
the  Establishment  were  in  simple  antagonism  from  the  first, 
although  neither  party  knew  it ;  they  were  logical  contradic 
tories  ;  they  could  not  be  true  together ;  what  was  the  life  of 
the  one  was  the  death  of  the  other.  The  sole  ambition  of  the 
Establishment  was  to  be  the  creature  of  the  State ;  the  sole 
aspiration  of  the  movement  was  to  force  it  to  act  for  itself." 

Much  valuable  evidence  of  its  utter  subjection  to  the  State 
has  been  given  in  a  former  section ;  and  each  year,  as  it  comes, 
adds  its  quota  to  the  mass  of  corroborating  facts.  Twelve  months 
have  not  elapsed  since  a  judgement  was  pronounced  by  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  has  overthrown  its  whole  ecclesiastical 
status  in  the  colonies.  There  is  now,  while  we  write,  an  agita 
tion  going  on  for  a  reformation  of  its  Prayer-book ;  and  one  of 
its  principal  bishops  is  said  to  lead  the  movement.  But  it  is 
not  in  an  episcopal  council,  it  is  not  in  convocation,  that  the 
battle  is  to  be  fought  out.  The  whole  question  will  be  decided 
either  way  by  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  And  in  every 
case  which  has  arisen  respecting  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and 

*  On  Anglican  Difficulties,  Lecture  IV.  p.  88.  The  whole  of  this  wonderful 
lecture  should  be  read,  for  it  is  one  continued  proof  of  the  point  in  question. 
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blishment 
full  of  dis 
orders  and 
dissensions. 


those,  too,  of  the  gravest  importance,  the  ultimate  decision 
has  issued  from  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  011  a  state  of  things  so  patent,  which  is 
adopted,  as  a  sort  of  first  principle,  by  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  defended  as  the  normal  idea  of  a  Church  by  a  con 
siderable  section  of  the  Establishment,  quietly  submitted  to, 
partly  as  an  advantage,  in  part  as  a  necessity,  by  others  j  de 
plored  as  the  most  oppressive  injustice  by  its  more  Catholic- 
minded  adherents,  yet  equally  acknowledged  by  all. 

Another  conspicuous  note  of  the  schismatical  spirit  is,  the 
continued  existence  of  disorder  and  dissensions.  Schism 
never  has,  never  can  have,  peace  within  its  borders.  For  it  is 
acephalous.  Now,  if  there  be  anything  plain  in  the  history  of 
Anglicanism,  if  there  be  anything  universally  admitted  con 
cerning  it  by  friend  as  well  as  foe,  it  is,  that  opposite  parties 
have  always  existed  within  it  since  the  Reformation.  Knox, 
as  we  have  seen,  declares  that  Cranmer,  in  framing  his  new 
religion,  intended  to  combine  divergent  creeds  in  an  external 
amalgamation,  because  his  great  object  was  to  make  his  eccle 
siastical  institution  a  national  one.  And  assuredly  it  has 
remained  faithful  to  its  primitive  idea.  There  never  was  a 
time,  since  its  first  creation,  in  which  it  did  not  embrace  the 
advocates  of  Calvinistic,  and  the  advocates  of  Anglican, 
theology.  And  its  history  is  a  record  of  the  efforts,  now  on 
the  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  to  remould  the  whole  body 
after  its  own  ideas  and  desires.  But  in  the  present  age  this 
spirit  of  division  has  greatly  multiplied.  Each  of  the  two 
great  parties  is  subdivided  into  many;  and  new  elements 
have  sprang  up,  as  English  thought,  following  in  the  wake  of 
Germany,  has  begun  to  occupy  itself  with  the  foundation  and 
first  principles  of  Christian  belief.  We  now  meet  with  the 
moderate  A.nglican,  or  the  ' '  high  and  dry  "  school,  as  they  have 
been  called,  the  old  Tractarian,  the  new  Eitualists  or  Ecclesi- 
ologists,  and  the  extreme  Eomanizers ;  subdivisions  severally 
of  the  High  Church  body.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that 
these  are  comparatively  unimportant  distinctions,  involving 
in  themselves  no  necessary  impediment  to  united  action.  For 
what  sympathy  can  there  be  on  matters  of  the  gravest  im 
portance  between  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Pusey,  for  instance, 
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or  between  Mr.  Palmer  and  "  Brother  "  Ignatius,  or  between 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ? 
Among  the  Low  Churchmen  we  find  strict  Predestinarians, 
the  Evangelical  properly  so  called,  the  Polemical  or  Orange 
set,  and  some  faithful  disciples  of  Simeon.  But  besides  these 
there  are  the  followers  of  Arnoldism,  the  school  of  muscular 
Christianity,  the  Neologists,  the  "  Essays  and  Keviews" 
section,  the  Broad  Church,  and  the  No-church  or  Erastian 
class.  And  many  of  these  disagree  on  fundamental  articles 
of  the  faith.  The  Tractarian,  e.g.,  teaches  the  Sacramental 
system ;  the  Evangelical  protests  against  it  as  Popery.  He 
indignantly  rejects  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  regeneration,  of 
the  Keal  Presence,  of  the  Power  of  the  Keys,  of  Apostolical 
succession.  The  Anglican  holds  that  Christ  has  established 
one  visible  Church  to  be  the  teacher  of  the  nations.  The 
No- church  divine  protests  against  the  idea,  and  stigmatizes 
it  as  an  invention  of  priestcraft.  The  present  Dean  of  Bristol  * 
tells  us  in  his  published  sermons,  that  each  nation  has  the 
power  and  authority  to  establish  and  contrive  its  own  church ; 
that  God  never  appointed  one  visible  community,  or  one 
authorized  ministry ;  that  the  Bible  alone  is  quite  enough  for 
man's  salvation ;  that  a  national  church  may  be  changed  or 
modified  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  the  people,  just  as  any 
other  political  institution ;  that  its  form  is  only  a  religious 
expression  of  the  popular  sentiment ;  that  there  is  no  Keal 
Presence  in  the  sacrament,  no  sacrifice  in  the  Church,  no 
priesthood;  and  that  utter  indifference  to  dogmatic  faith  or 
to  creeds  is  one  of  the  safest  proofs  of  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  Elliot  is,  in  nearly  all  these  points,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends ; 
yet  they  alike  continue  to  preach  and  minister  in  a  body 
which  professes  to  be,  in  this  country,  "the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth." 

Nor  is  this  serious  dissension  confined  to  matters  of 
doctrine.  It  extends  itself  also  to  the  decoration  of  churches 
and  ritual  observance.  Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more 
utterly  unlike  than  the  services  and  general  appearance  of 

*  See  Appendix. 
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a  Low-Church  and  of  a  Tractarian  place  of  worship,  respec 
tively.  The  whole  ideal  of  worship  is  in  the  one  the  inverse 
of  the  other.  It  is  the  expression  of  two  opposite  religions.  Each 
school  has  certain  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  its  own  way 
of  going  on.  The  one  takes  its  stand  on  long  custom ;  the 
other  on  positive  law.  Yet  each  accuses,  condemns  the  other 
without  mercy.  A  meeting  was  held  in  one  of  our  largest  towns 
a  month  or  two  ago  to  agitate  for  the  legal  prohibition  of  a 
"  Romanizing  "  ritual,  which  had  gradually  been  introduced 
into  the  Establishment.  The  platform  on  the  occasion  was 
crowded  with  the  most  distinguished  Anglican  ministers  of  the 
place.  One  of  them  said,  that  (C  if  it  were  merely  a  question 
of  the  adoption  of  ceremonies  meaning  nothing,  it  would  not 
be  worth  disputing  about;  but  they  opposed  ritualism,  because 
it  tauglit  false  doctrine,  and  because  it  was  opposed  to  common 
honesty."  Another  clerical  speaker,  referring  to  the  use  of 
incense, ' '  expressed  a  hope  that  the  people  of  England  would 
be  so  incensed  that  there  would  not  be  merely  smoke  from  the 
incense,  but  fire ;  fire  that  would  burn  and  utterly  consume  all 
these  refuges  of  lies.3' 

A  clergyman  of  Tractarian  views  arose  to  express, — as  it  was 
natural  he  should, — his  grief  that  these  reverend  gentlemen 
should  be  denouncing  their  own  brethren.  On  which,  one  of 
those  referred  to  cried  out  from  the  platform,  "  No}  no ;  not 
brethren ." 

The  Ecclesiological  party,  in  its  turn,  is  scarcely  less  animated 
against  the  antiritualists,  and  flies  at  higher  game.  One  of 
its  organs  is  continually  writing  against  them.  Thus  for 
instance ;  ' '  Notorious  offenders  against  the  Church's  law,  like 
Messrs.  A.,  B.,  C., — men,  who  for  very  decency's  sake,*  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  look  a  rubric  in  the  face, — are  among  the 
pioneers  of  this  precious  movement.1"  But  it  does  not  limit 
its  diatribes  to  these;  week  after  week  it  contains  violent 
articles  against  the  Anglican  Episcopate.  Thus,  for  instance, 

"  Neither  Dr.  L nor  Dr.  T is  likely  to  repeat  the 

discreditable  conduct  of  Primate  S ,  when  he  settled  be 
forehand  with  Bishop  T what  he   should  do  with  Mr. 

P 's  appeal.    .    .    .   What  we  want  first  of  all  and  most  of 

all  is  some  means  of  punishing  criminous  bishops.     These 
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gentlemen,  having  had  for  the  most  part  the  making  of  the  laws 
which  concern  themselves,  have  generally  assumed  their  own 
impeccability;  and  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  coerce  them 
into  doing  right,  when,  as  always  happens  when  they  are 
Whigs,  they  are  possessed  with  a  burning  desire  to  do  wrong. 
.  .  .  And  then  we  need  some  effectual  check  on  episcopal 
whims." 

Of  an  individual  bishop  it  writes :  "  Doubtless  our  readers 
are  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  of  the  petty  tyranny  of  the 
Bishop  of ;  but  we  must  trouble  them  to  read  those  ex 
tracts  from  the  Ecclesiastic,  which  are  given  in  another  column, 
and  which  illustrate  very  significantly  the  kind  of  '  paternal ' 

rule  under  which  the  diocese  of is  administered."  And 

again  of  the  same  bishop  :  "  Unless  his  lordship  believes  that 
to  violate  the  Divine  attributes,  to  evoke  the  demon  of  discord, 
to  excite  the  fierce  passions  of  godless  and  senseless  men 
against  zealous  and  devoted  clergy,  is  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
he  must  feel  that  infinite  scandal  has  been  brought  upon 
his  diocese,  irreparable  mischief  has  been  done  to  many 
souls,  and  an  occasion  of  exultation  and  triumph  given  to  the 
devil." 

Once  more,  of  another  bishop  the  same  journal  says : 
"  Bishop hunts  down  his  game  with  the  relentless  perti 
nacity  of  a  Eed  Indian.  One  would  think  that  the  ruling 
object  of  his  existence  since  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate 

has  been  to  crush  out  the  Catholic  element  in  A n."  And 

are  these  the  real  fruits  of  a  movement  which  was  to  restore 
that  Catholic  faith  and  discipline,  whose  first  rule  is,  "  Obey 
your  prelates,  and  be  subject  to  them"  ?  (Heb.  xiii.  17).  No 
wonder  that  the  " Archbishop"  of  Canterbury,  in  answer  to 
an  address  from  those  who  more  or  less  favour  this  movement, 
should  have  taken  occasion  to  say :  *  ' '  I  confess  I  have  wit 
nessed  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow  the  tone  of  defiance  with 
which  the  recently-introduced  practices  have  in  some  instances 
been  supported.  I  fear  that  such  advocates  know  not  what 
spirit  they  are  of,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  they  may  still 
learn  to  adopt  something  more  of  Christian  moderation  and 

*  The  Times,  February  8,  I860. 
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The  Esta 
blishment 
constantly 
gives  birth 
to  uew  sects. 


Christian  humility ;  .  .  .  and  that  they  may  be  more  ready 
to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  pastoral  and  paternal  counsels  of 
those  who  are  set  over  them  in  the  Lord."  It  is  worthy  of  - 
remark  that  Dr.  Longley  in  this  his  reply  expresses  his  entire 
disapproval  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiological  and 
Ritualistic  party. 

Where  then  can  unity  of  any  sort  be  discovered  in  the 
Anglican  Establishment,,  save  that  national  and  institutional 
unity  which  the  power  of  the  State  secures  to  it  as  to  any 
other  political  association  ?  Unity  of  doctrine  and  faith  it  has 
none.  Unity  of  ritual  and  external  observance  it  has  none. 
Unity  of  charity  which  binds  member  with  member,  laity 
with  their  clergy,  in  one  body,  it  has  none.  Clergymen  and 
lay  persons  write  against  their  bishops,  or  evade  their  authority. 
One  bishop  excommunicates  another.  Ecclesiastical  authority 
tries  to  put  down  ritualism.  It  is  opposed.  Eector  condemns 
the  doctrine  of  curate ;  curate  of  rector ;  churchwardens  and 
parish  meetings  attack  both.  In  a  word,  its  normal  state  is 
war;  the  war  of  parties.  It  cannot,  unless  it  would  imperil 
its  own  existence,  obey  the  Apostle's  rule  :  "  Careful  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  "  (Ephes.  iv.  3). 

There  follows,  as  a  natural  result  of  this  disunion  and  the 
absence  of  a  supreme  authority,  another  note  of  schism,  the 
last  in  our  enumeration.  It  is  always  giving  birth  to  fresh 
sects.  And,  that  this  note  attaches  to  the  Anglican  Esta 
blishment,  can  be  at  once  verified  by  an  inspection  of  the  last 
official  census  of  public  worship.  Whoever  shall  consult  it  for 
the  first  time  will  be  in  simple  amazement  at  the  long  list  of 
religious  denominations  which  he  will  find  there.  Is  not  the 
Establishment  responsible  for  them  ?  Why,  then,  do  they 
exist  only  within  the  limits  of  its  influence  ?  Why  is  Ireland, 
under  the  same  political  rule,  comparatively  free  ?  Why  are 
they  not  to  be  found  in  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  France,  or 
Belgium  ?  Why  is  a  multiplication  of  sects  peculiar  to  those 
countries  only,  which  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
centre  of  unity,  the  Apostolic  See  ?  And  have  we  not  seen 
in  history  that  they  were  conceived  in  its  womb  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  " Reformation"?  Indeed,  since  in 
ternal  disunion  is  the  very  principle  of  its  constitution,  the 
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marvel  is,  not  that  it  has  engendered  a  swarm  of  schismatical 
communions,,  but  that  even  the  weighty  power  of  Government 
has  so  long  kept  together  what  remains  of  its  discordant 
elements  within  the  limits  of  one  national  whole.  It  could 
never  stand  the  pressure  of  a  general  zeal  among  its  members 
for  a  real  faith  and  discipline,  and  for  the  peace  of  a  true  re 
ligion.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  look  with  interest 
upon  the  future  which  is  now  opening  upon  it. 

§  12. 

We  must,  before  concluding,  sum  up  the  argument  of  this 
essay.  Its  subject  has  been,  as  we  know,  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Holy  Scripture,  and  the 
consentient  testimony  of  antiquity  and  of  historic  records, 
have  taught  us  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  one  living 
Body,  visible,  therefore,  and  easily  discernible  by  its  oneness. 
We  have  seen  that  She  ever  has  had,  has  now,  and  must  ever 
have,  one  faith ;  one  in  itself, — one  in  the  profession  of  Her 
members ;  one  ecclesiastical  government, — reduced  to  unity 
itself  by  its  submission  to  one  Apostolic  Throne,  and  per 
fecting  the  unity  of  the  whole  Body ;  one  heart  of  charity, — 
linking  together  every  part,  every  local  church,  into  one  great 
whole.  We  have  seen  that  visible  intercommunion  is  a 
necessary  property  of  Her  very  existence ;  and  that  while 
heretics  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  Her  soul,  have  no 
part  or  lot  in  Her  life  j  so  neither  have  sectarians,  who  have 
formally  cut  themselves  off  from  Her  body.  We  have  seen, 
too,  that  the  English  Establishment  is  alike  heretical  and 
schismatical ;  and  that  consequently  it  belongs  neither  to  the 
soul  nor  to  the  body  of  the  Church. 

But  why  all  this  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  "  Eirenicon  "  ? 
Was  the  subject  chosen  for  the  sole  purpose  of  demolishing 
Dr.  Pusey's  new  theory  ?  We  at  once  and  frankly  answer,  no. 
We  have  had  an  ulterior  aim ;  and  we  subjoin  it  as  the  one 
corollary  of  our  argument. 

If  the  English  Establishment  be,  what  our  previous  reason 
ing  has  tended  to  prove ;  if  there  be  one  only  Church,  and 
Anglicanism  is  outside  it,  the  very  term  "  Reunion "  is  an 
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anomaly.  It  supposes  the  existence  of  two  portions  of  Christ's 
mystical  Body,  each  with  the  life  of  faith  in  it ;  each  for  a 
time  estranged  from  the  other,  but  now  at  length  desiring 
intercommunion.  It  supposes  the  existence  of  two  sisters  in 
one  household,  who  have  quarrelled  and  wish  to  make  peace. 
It  supposes  mutual  rights  and  mutual  concessions ;  faults  on 
both  sides,  exclusive  truth  with  neither.  Such  an  idea  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  The  Catholic  Church  could  not  en 
courage  it.  And  no  true  child  of  the  Church  could  lend  the 
sanction  of  his  approval  to  hopes  thus  built  on  the  sand,  and 
which  must  inevitably  come  to  ruin.  No.  The  relation  of  the 
Establishment  to  the  Catholic  Roman  Church  is  that  of  a  re 
bellious  child  to  the  Mother  of  all  living ;  and  if  peace  is  really 
sought  for,  it  must  be  sought  for  through  the  truth.  There  is 
nothing  left  for  it,  but  individual  or  corporate  submission. 
Ours,  in  addressing  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends,  shall  be  those 
words  of  S.  Cyprian,*  and  we  honestly  and  fearlessly  utter 
them,  ' '  Think  not  that  you  thus  maintain  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
while  you  separate  yourselves  from  the  flock  of  Christ,  and 
from  its  peace  and  concord.  .  .  .  And  since  our  unity  of 
soul  and  heart  may  in  no  wise  be  broken ;  and  because  we 
cannot  leave  the  Church,  and  come  over  to  you,  we  invite  and 
beseech  you  with  all  possible  entreaty,  to  return  to  Mother 
Church,  and  to  a  brotherhood  of  communion  with  us." 

Dr.  Pusey  will  excuse  us,  if  we  recognize  his  present  position 
in  a  story  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  come  out  of  Jezrahel 
to  meet  the  Church  of  Christ,  with  his  ' '  Eirenicon  "  in  his 
hands,  and  he  asks,  "  Is  there  peace  ?  "  And  the  tender  Mother 
of  the  whole  family  of  the  redeemed,  yearning  for  the  return 
of  him,  and  of  those  friends  whom  he  represents,  looks i *ipon 
him  with  Her  eye  of  loving  compassion,  and  says  to  him  and 
his, 

"  QUID  TIBI  ET  TACI  ?  TEANSI  ET  SEQUEEE  ME."  "  WHAT 
HAST  THOU  TO  DO  WITH  PEACE  ?  COME  OVEE,  AND  FOLLOW  ME." 

Kings  ix.  19. 

*  Epistola  XLTV. 
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THE  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  volume  of  sermons  published 
some  years  back  by  Dr.  Elliot,  the  present  Dean  of  Bristol.  The  title  of 
the  work  is  "  Sermons  on  some  of  the  Subjects  of  the  Day" 

The  Preface,  p.  22  :— 

"  It  has  been  with  much  wisdom  said,  that  '  the  world  ne'er  knew  its 
greatest  men ;'  and  England  seems  scarce  to  know  where  it  might  easily 
recognize  some  of  its  greatest  men.  They  are  not  to  be  found  among 
those  who  mastered  somewhat  the  capricious  self-will  of  Henry,  and 
moulded  the  plastic  mind  of  Edward ;  nor  only  among  the  divines  01 
Elizabeth,  nor  among  those  who  counselled  her  "  (by  these  exceptions,  be 
it  observed,  the  original  Reformers  are  excluded) ;  "  and  they  may  not  be 
sought  among  these  of  the  Episcopate  of  the  Stuarts,  ivlio  did  so  much 
to  betray  the  Church"  (this  excludes  all  the  divines  of  the  Savoy  Con 
ference  ;  the  latest  revisers  of  the  Prayer-book)  "  but  they  are  to  be 
found  among  the  almost  nameless  men,  who  through  those  ages  of  trial, 
defended  bravely  what  the  Reformation  had  bravely  won ;  who  'knew  that 
the  people  of  England  were  the  Church  of  England  ;  who  in  their  national 
assemblies  would  only  allow  legislation  for  that  Church  ;  who  acknow 
ledged  no  authority  either  of  office  or  of  doctrine,  but  what  the  people,  in 
their  assemblies,  conferred  or  sanctioned ;  who  in  this  holy  cause  curbed 
the  pride,  and  made  it  yield,  of  the  proudest  of  the  proud  race  of  Tudor ; 
who  gave  to  England  that  liberty  which  has  endured  till  now,  because 
springing  from  religion,  and  which  will  endure  so  long  as  the  religion 
of  the  Gospel,  its  simplicity,  its  sincerity,  its  earnestness,  its  justice,  its 
charity,  and  its  truth. 

"  Attempt,  bold  and  assiduous  attempt,  is  now  being  made  to  sever 
the  clergy  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  by  attributing  to  them  an  authority 
which  they  do  not  and  ought  not  to  possess.  Attempt  is  being  made  to 
persuade  you  that  God  has  appointed  a  visible  Church  with  a  prescribed 
polity,  power  and  authority,  and  that  this  Church  ought  to  be  received  of 
men,  because  of  this  appointment  of  God ;  and  that  the  Church  which  the 
people  of  England  have  established  is  that  Church  ;  and  that  the  people 
of  England  did  establish  that  Church,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  the  one 
which  God  had  appointed. 

"  But  this  is  not  so.  The  community  of  England  does  not  recognize  in 
the  details  of  any  existing  Church  whatever,  specific  institution  or  ordinance 
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of  God.  It  denies  that  any  Church  of  pecular  polity  or  power  is  author 
ized  by  God  to  demand  its  establishment  or  recognition.  And  when  the 
community  of  England  framed  its  Church,  it  both  asserted  its  own  right  to 
do  so,  and  denied  the  claim  of  any  visible  form  of  Church  as  being  divinely 
instituted" 

Again  (Preface  p.  24)  :— 

"  No  notion  is  more  false  or  foolish  than  that  which  would  devolve  to 
the  clergy  the  duty  of  either  framing  what  should  be  the  formularies  of 
faith  in  any  Church,  or  of  interpreting  them." 

(Sermons,  p.  4.)  "  I  cannot  desire  you  to  accept  either  what  I  affirm, 
or  what  the  Church  affirms,  as  undoubtedly  the  word  of  God,  or  as 
undoubtedly  true,  or  the  only  true  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of 
God.  So  far  from  it,  I  would  have  you  remember,  should  tl  ever 
forget  it,  which  God  forbid,  that  even  St.  Paul  spoke  of  himself  as 
'  not  having  dominion  over  the  faith  of  any  man ;'  and  St.  Peter  would 
have  the  elders  reminded  that  '  they  were  not  to  be  lords  over  God's 
heritage.'  I  would  teach  it  you  as  your  very  duty  to  judge  how  far 
the  voice  of  the  minister,  or  the  language  of  any  Church,  accords  with 
the  Word  of  God,  for  it  is  to  that  extent  only  you  are  bound  to  receive 
that  language." 

Again  (p.  4)  : — 

"  But  although  thus  conscious,  and  thus  admitting,  even  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  '  that  whatever  treasure  we  may  possess  as  ministers  of  God's 
Word,  we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of 
the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us ;'  yet  I  am  bold  to  claim  to 
your  clergy,  in  some  sort,  the  character  of  ministers  of  Christ  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and  bold  also  to  claim  from  you 
deference  to  them  in  that  character.  It  is  not  because  they  have  been 
ordained  by  those  who  are  said  to  possess  their  power  of  ordination  in 
direct  line  from  the  Apostles,  that  I  claim  such  deference,  because  the 
Apostolical  succession  may  be  as  worthless  to  preserve  us  from  error,  as 
it  has  been  in  preserving  other  Churches,  which  are  said  to  possess  it, 
from  error.  ...  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  with  what  I  think  can  be  little 
doubted  to  be  the  sense  of  the  19th  and  of  the  23rd  Articles,  and  with 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  opinion  [sic]  of  those  who  framed  these 
Articles,  that  he  is  a  lawful  minister  who  has  been  called  by  any  congrega 
tion  of  faithful  men." 

(P.  7.)  "  But  with  respect  to  Christian  people,  no  such  necessity  now 
exists  of  accredited  teachers,  either  for  the  safe  transmission,  or  for  an 
authoritative  interpretation,  or  for  any  further  development,  of  God's 
message,  for  in  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God  is  complete." 

(P.  11.)  "  There  is  a  duty  they  [the  clergy]  owe  to  that  visible  Church, 
that  ecclesiastical  Polity,  to  which  they  have  attached  themselves ;  and 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  but  ministers  and  stewards, 
not  lords  or  masters,  in  a  Church  which,  so  far  as  it  is  the  Church  of 
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England  because  established  by  the  English  nation,  is  created  by  the  law, 
upheld  by  the  law,  paid  by  the  law,  and  may  be  changed  by  the  law,  just 
as  any  other  institution  of  the  land." 

(P.  105.)  "  Next  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  The  Church 
of  Rome  was  supposed  to  hold  that  God  had,  by  imposition  of  hands 
successively  from  the  Apostles,  set  apart  a  body  of  men  to  whom  were 
delegated  a  power  to  govern  and  an  authority  to  teach,  and  to  whom, 
therefore,  were  granted,  as  by  specific  sacrament,  the  grace  to  know  cer 
tainly,  and  therefore  to  pronounce  dogmatically,  what  is  truth — to  bind 
and  to  loosen,  whether  in  things  temporal  or  spiritual —  and  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  sacraments. 

"  Now,  I  earnestly  beseech  your  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to  state. 
If  any  peculiar  grace,  or  authority,  or  power  be  delegated  by  God  to  any 
body  of  men  by  imposition  of  hands  successively  from  the  Apostles,  or 
by  any  imposition  of  hands  at  all,  or  by  any  other  [form  presented  by 
God ;  if  God  has  promised,  has  attached  any  such  peculiar,  specific 
grace,  authority,  or  power  to  any  prescribed  form  whatever,  then  is  such 
imposition  of  hands,  or  any  other  such  prescribed  form,  clearly  a  sacra 
ment.  .  .  .  Now  mark  the  very  decisive  and  peremptory  answer 
of  our  Church  in  the  25th  Article,  in  words  so  few,  as  though  it  did  not 
think  the  matter  admitted  of  question.  It  denies  that  'orders  are  a 
sacrament,'  and  denies  it  on  the  specific  ground  'that  they  have  not  any 
visible  sign  or  ceremony  ordained  of  God.'  Thus  in  contradiction  to 
Rome,  it  clearly  repudiates  it  as  a  fiction  altogether,  that  God  has  pre 
scribed  some  positive  action  through  which  orders  must  be  conveyed,  or 
that  he  has  annexed  peculiar  grace  and  authority  to  imposition  of  hands, 
successively  from  the  Apostles,  or  to  any  other  arbitrary  form  of  ordination 
whatever" 

(P.  109.)  "  These  words  ought  to  be  to  you  as  words  of  gold.  They 
will  save  you  from  much  error.  They  will  teach  you  much  charity. 

They  cut  up  root  and  branch  the  claim  of  any  bodij  of  men,  because  of 
some  authority  vested  in  them  otherwise  than  by  the  congregation,  to  be 
peculiarly  the  servants  and  representatives  of  God,  and  the  only  channels 
of  salvation." 

(P.  110.  The  italics  in  this  passage  are  Dr.  Elliot's  own.)  "  But  as 
in  the  25th  Article  our  Church  denies  that  God  has  imposed  any  pecu 
liar  form  of  ordination,  as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  orders,  so  here  in 
perfect  consistency  with  that  language,  it  speaks  of  'public  authority,' 
and  not  Divine  authority,  as  designating  who  should  send  ministers  into 
the  Lord's  vineyard." 

(P.  114.)  "  Can  you  at  all  doubt  that  it  was  because  of  abhorrence  of 
doctrines,  or  positions,  or  customs,  which  it  calls,  as  you  have  heard, 
'  arrogant,  impious,  idolatrous,  blasphemous  fables,  fond  inventions,  super 
stitions,  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,'  that  this  people  of  England 
protested  against,  and  separated  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Eome, 
and  vindicated  to  themselves  and  to  every  Christian  people,  the  right, 
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within  their  own  realm,  to  frame  a  Church  of  such  outward  form  and  of 
such  discipline  as  might  to  each  appear 


(P.  115.)  "  Let  me  then  address  you  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul : — '  I 
speak  as  to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say.'  Can  they  be  true  children, 
can  they  be  faithful  ministers  of  this  Church,  do  they  at  all  apprehend 
its  origin  and  its  spirit  whose  sympathies  are  with  Rome,  who  yearn 
after  union  with  Rome  P  ...  Or  can  they  be  its  true  children,  its 
faithful  ministers,  who,  with  Rome,  vindicate  orders  through  apostolical 
succession,  as  of  the  essence  of  a  Church ;  who  couple  with  such  orders 
undoubted  possession  of  truth,  and  sole  efficacy  of  the!  sacraments,  .  .  . 
who  deny  to  a  Christian  people  the  power  and  the  liberty  to  frame  for 
themselves  such,  ecclesiastical  institutions  as  may  appear  suitable  to 
themselves?  .  .  .  or  do  they  apprehend  rightly  the  character  of 
your  Church,  .  .  .  who  look  for  their  theology  to  the  Fathers, 
and  to  Councils  for  their  Faith  ?  " 

(P.  123.)  "  And  this  nation,  understanding  and  feeling  this,  became,  as  a 
nation  in  its  corporate  capacity,  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  a  visible, 
manifest  Church  of  God,  determining,  as  a  people,  to  bring  themselves 
under  acknowledged  subjection  to  God,  with  a  national  faith,  a  national 
worship,  and  a  national  conscience.  As  a  nation,  through  its  ordinary 
channels  of  legislation,  it  gave  to  itself  laws  as  a  Church.  It  recognized 
no  claim  whatever  on  the  part  of  any  supposed  commission,  deriving  its 
authority  from  the  Apostles,  either  to  give  a  law  to  the  people,  or  to 
assume  the  ministry  among  them.  It  never  listened,  if  the  clergy  ever 
made  it,  to  any  claim  to  what  the  Apostles  themselves  disclaimed,  '  the 
dominion  over  their  faith,'  or  to  be  'lords  over  God's  heritage.'  Its 
ritual  it  prescribed,  its  code  of  doctrines  and  of  discipline  it  ratified,  such 
forms  of  ministry  as  it  thought  most  expedient  it  appointed,  the  duties 
of  the  ministry  it  determined,  the  sustentation  of  the  clergy  it  provided 
for,  all  by  its  ordinary  channels  of  legislation  as  a  nation;  and  while  it 
permits  of  no  change  except  through  the  ordinary  legislature,  it  commits 
to  its  ordinary  courts  interpretation,  where  its  formularies  have  occasioned 
doubt  or  difficulty ;  and  attributes  to  the  sovereign  the  title,  under  Christ, 
of  supreme  head  of  this  national  Church,  because  the  sovereign  is  the 
executive  of  the  will  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm." 

(P.  136.)  "  This  is  the  true  antitype  of  the  temple  built  orr'  Sion ; 
the  temple  built  up  of  faithful  men  throughout  the  world,  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  holy  Church  universal,  the  spiritual  Church,  neither  limited 
to  countries  nor  institutions,  nor  to  fancied  Apostolical  succession,  NOR 
TO  CKEEDS,  but  built  up  of  faithful  hearts." 

(P.  147.)  "  I  think  that  this  fact,  that  where  sacrifice  was  to  be 
made — albeit  spiritual  sacrifice,  that  which  is  called  sacrifice  by  analogy — 
the  Apostles  called  those  who  should  make  it  '  priests,'  proves  incon- 
testably  that  the  Christian  ministry,  as  a  ministry,  had  no  sacrifice  to 
make,  else  it  would  have  been  called  a  priesthood,  which  it  never  is." 

"  I  now  then  repeat,  that  in  the  evangelical  writings  there  is  neither 
line  nor  word  which  'yields  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  asserting  that 
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the  Apostles  claimed  for  themselves,  as  ministers,  much  less  for  those 
who  were  to  follow  them  as  ministers,  the  character  of  priests ;  and 
feeling  tliat  our  Church  would  have  been  faithless  to  her  Lord,  utterly  un 
deserving  of  our  love  and  support,  if  she  presumed  to  apply  that  character 
to  her  ministers,  I  would  have  you  mark  that  there  is  neither  line  nor  word 
in  her  formularies  which  does  so." 

(P.  177.)  "  Nor  may  I  tell  you  that  there  is  any  peculiar  efficacy  in 
the  mere  elements  which  we  then  receive.  I  may  not  tell  you  that  any  grace 
is  attached  to  them,  much  less  any  change  made  on  them,  because  of 
consecration,  or  even  if  received  into  faithful  hearts." 

(P.  178.)  "Nor  may  I  tell  you  that  Christ  is  in  any  other  manner 
present  in  this  Sacrament "  (Holy  Communion),  "  than  he  is  at  any  other 
time  present,  where  his  presence  is  promised.  Christ  is  present  here,  but 
not  visibly  to  the  eye — not  brought  down  from  heaven  by  outward  rite, 
and  so  linked  with  the  bread  and  wine — not  to  be  disposed  carnally,  or 
substantially,  or  spiritually,  or  in  any  possible  manner,  by  the  hands  of 
men — not  to  be  partaken  of  by  all  who  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of 
the  cup — not  present  unto  all  who  may  be  present  at  his  supper.  .  .  . 
Christ  is  thus  present  here,  and  yet  not  in  manner  otherwise  than  he  is 
present  in  the  water  of  baptism,  or  when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
in  his  name,  or  ivith  the  contrite  heart  when  it  is  nigh  to  break ;  or  with 
the  heart  conscious  of  many  needs  and  much  weakness  when  it  prays  ; 
or  with  the"  feeble  heart  when  it  throws  on  him  its  care,  or,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

(P.  247.)  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  had  to  note  the  progress 
of  any  one,  who  by  more  and  more  bearing  the  fruits  of  righteousness, 
was  proving,  if  there  be  truth  in  God's  word,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
with  him  (and  I  speak  of  men  of  every  denomination] ;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  ever  had  to  note  the  progress  of  such  an  one,  without 
marking  that  the  more  and  more  he  bare  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  the 
less  lie  seemed  to  care  for,  or  even  remember,  the  discussions  as  to  what  is 
truth,  in  which,  when  his  piety  was  young,  his  own  mind  had  been 
exercised,  or  the  distinctions  which  unhappily  separate  denomination 
from  denomination." 

(P.  248.)  "  To  endeavour  to  have  a  simple  faith ;  to  refuse  to  mingle 
in  controversies  or  to  become  a  partisan,  to  be  incurious  as  to  what  the 
thousand  speculations  may  mean  which  men  call  'Theology,'  to  care 
little  about  a  dogma  or  a  creed,  when  God  gives  you  his  word,  and  the 
Spirit  to  interpret  it;  to  be  gentle,  and  considerate,  and  charitable,  as 
Christ  was — though  all  this  be  the  teaching  and  the  guiding  of  the 
Spirit,  it  suits  not  the  contentiousness  and  the  pride  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
And  I  believe  it  to  be  this  temper,  this  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
guide  into  all  truth,  which  those  who  are  yet  but  too  much  the  children 
of  darkness  call  '  latitudinarian.'  " 
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nnHERE  are  two  principles  on  which  an  ecclesiastical  body  introduc- 
•*•      may  draw  up  its  symbols  of  religious  belief.     The  one  is   TWO' distinct 
the    principle    of    extension    or    inclusiveness.*     Under    its  SewS.-6" 
guidance,   articles  of  religion  will  become   de  facto  nothing  religions  ° 
more  than  articles  of  peace ;  forasmuch  as  they  will  be  formu- 
larized  with  the  intention  of  including  within  their  expression 
a  series  of  such  divergent  opinions,,  as  may  be  deemed  safely 
tenable  within   those    common   limits,  which  policy  and   the 
general  position  of  the  community  in  question  seem  to  demand. 
The  other  principle  is  that  of  comprehension  or  exclusiveness. 
Under  its  inspiration  articles  of  faith  become  the  expression, 
as  exact  as  human  language  can  afford,  of  a  certain  truth  or 
family  of  truths,  whose  precision  is  commensurate  with  their 
unity. 

As  a  consequence,  the  measure  of  the  two  is  utterly  Theirmea- 
different ;  for  indefiniteness  is  the  purpose  and  excellence  of  ent. 
the  one ;  exact  definition  the  aim  and  perfection  of  the  other. 
Hence,  the  hermeneutic  laws,  which  are  legitimate  and  appli 
cable  to  the  one  symbol,  are  neither  legitimate  nor  applicable 
to  the  other.  In  the  one  case  a  study  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  letter  is  the  only  necessary  guide ;  in  the 
other  we  require  to  know  the  mind  of  its  composers  or  of  the 
body  which  imposes  it;  and  the  meaning  of  the  technical 
terms  which  are  employed  therein,  historically  considered ;  in 
other  words,  the  current  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  time 
of  its  promulgation.  It  follows,  from  what  we  have  said,  that 

*  We  use  these  two  words,  extension  and  comprehension,  not  in  their  common 
but  in  their  philosophical  meaning ;  in  like  manner  as  the  summum  genug 
is  called  the  whole  of  extension,  the  infima  species  the  whole  of  compre 
hension. 
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the  one  symbol  is  pliable,  as  the  Lesbian  rule ;  the  other  is 
adamantine  in  the  accurate  sharpness  of  its  outline.  To 
attempt,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  two  to  a  common  measure ; 
to  apply  the  principles  of  interpretation,  which  are  proper  to 
one,  to  both,  is  an  intellectual  anomaly  and  a  practical 
disaster.  If  the  unalterable  severity  of  a  dogmatic  definition 
be  applied  to  a  creed  of  compromise,  the  necessary  results  of 
such  an  application  must  be  a  general  dissolution  of  unity  in 
the  body,  whose  property  it  is.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
grammatical  or  textual  criticism  permitted  in  the  inter 
pretation  of  articles  of  peace  be  applied  to  the  creed  of  a 
real  and  living  faith,  truth  will  be  stifled  in  the  process.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  two  by  the  same  canons  of 
hermeneutic. 

Dr.  Pusey  Yet  such  is  the  logical  absurdity,  for  which  Dr.  Pusey  in  his 
in  confound,  amiable  but  chimerical  efforts  after  union  would  seem  to  be 
responsible.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  national  docu 
ments  ;  articles  of  extension.  They  are  purposely  indefinite. 
Those  who  subscribe  them  may  think  as  they  please  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Law  and  prescription  draw  the  boundary. 
But  the  Church's  creed  is  dogmatic  and  exclusive.  Cf  Sapientia 
cedificavit  sibi  domum"  That  house  is  the  definition  within 
which  truth  lives.  And  She  will  give  up  the  key  of  it  to  no 
stranger.  No  liberty  of  discussion  or  compromise  can  be 
admitted  there. 

It  is  a  question  which  was  mooted  in  the  English  Establish 
ment  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  renewed  in  the 
present  controversy,  whether  and  how  far  those,  who  hold  the 
greater  part  of  Catholic  doctrine  to  be  true,  can  with  a  safe  con 
science  continue  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The 
question  was  answered  in  the  celebrated  tract  Number  XC. ; 
and  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  answer  there  given  we  have 
never  doubted.  But  why  ?  Because  we  know  from  both 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  evidence,  that  these  formulas  are 
studiously  indefinite,  because  they  were  intended  to  include 
within  the  limit  of  the  letter  a  multitude  of  diverging  and  even 
contrary  opinions ;  and  because,  as  a  legitimate  consequence 
from  these  premisses,  no  one  can  be  justly  bound  by  the  mind 
of  their  composers,  or  by  the  current  theology  of  the  particular 
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age,  in  which  they  received  legal  sanction.  It  has  been  urged 
and  with  reason,  that  there  is  no  party  in  the  Establishment, 
which  ought  not  to  have  as  great  difficulties  about  subscription 
as  those  who  call  themselves  Anglo- Catholics,  if  latitude  of 
interpretation  should  be  equally  denied  to  all. 

But  such  rules  or  methods  of  interpretation  can  never  be 
admitted  for  a  moment  in  determining  the  sense  of  canons  or 
symbols  of  faith,  which  have  been  solemnly  enunciated  by  a 
General  Council,  or  by  the  Yicar  of  Christ.  For  these  are 
exact  and  theological  declarations  of  an  objective  truth,  one 
and  immutable.  To  endeavour  then  to  arrange  a  compromise 
between  formulas  so  essentially  opposed,  by  stretching  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  in  one  way,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  or  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  in  another,  till  they  both 
meet  in  a  sort  of  common  focus,  is  to  waste  strength  for 
nothing,  and  to  play  at  an  impossibility.  That  the  former 
should  ever  ascend  to  become  the  expression  of  Catholic  truth, 
or  the  latter  descend  to  a  courtship  with  Anglican  opinion,  is 
a  mere  dream,  unreal  and  unpractical.  You  can  indeed  do 
very  much  as  you  like  with  a  system  of  human  theology  ;  but 
it  is  in  vain  that  you  try  your  hand  upon  the  definitions  of  the 
Church.  For  you  may  cut  glass  with  a  diamond,  but  you 
cannot  cut  a  diamond  with  glass. 

Dr.  Pusey  has    given  us  an  instance  of  this  his  peculiar  An  instance 

.      .,       .  .  „  .  T  .  of  this  con- 

prOCeSS  oi  assimilation,  in  the  matter  ora  doctrine,  which  bv  fusion  ia  the 

'  J     way  in  which 

reason  of  its  singular  importance,  and  of  the  position  which  it  D*.  Pusey 

.          .  .  .  treats  the 

occupies  in  the  "  Eirenicon,"  and  more  especiallv  in  two*  other  question  of 

J  Transubstaa- 

volumes  published  by  him  some  time  since,  deserves  and  shall  tiation. 
receive  distinct  examination  in  this  essay.  He  has  taken  in 
hand  in  these  works,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  to  lay  down 
what  he  supposes  to  be  points  of  belief  common  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  Anglican  Establishment,  on  the  subject  of  the 
mode  in  which  Christ  is  present  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar.  Many,  and  as  theologians  would  have  imagined, 
insuperable  difficulties  stood  in  his  way.  But  his  desire  for 


*  The  Real  Presence  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  B.  Pusey.  Oxford,  1857.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  from  the 
Fathers.  Notes,  &c.  By  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D.  Oxford,  1855. 
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the  reunion  of  Christendom  sustained  his  courage.  By  a 
choice  selection  of  liturgical  and  symbolic  expressions  he  has 
ingeniously  given  to  the  Anglican  statements  a  less  heretical 
exterior  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  he  has  endeavoured  to 
soften  down  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  dogma  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  till  the  two  confessions,  (if  indeed  the  former 
deserves  the  name),  are  made,  under  his  manipulation,  to  melt 
into  some  new  theory  of  a  sort  of  change,  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  true  doctrine  common  to  both,  as  set  free  from 
Protestant  subtraction  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Ultramon 
tane  exaggeration  on  the  other.  But  the  process  has  inevit 
ably  resulted  in  a  serious  injustice,  inflicted  on  his  own  com- 
munion,  as  well  as  on  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  regards 
the  former,  he  has  fastened  upon  it  a  theory,  which  it  most 
certainly  would  reject,  if  it  had  a  voice; — a  theory,  as  we  shall 
see,  self-contradictory,  and  therefore  repugnant  to  human 
reason ;  while  he  has  chosen  for  his  formula*  words,  not  taken 
from  its  Articles  or  Liturgy,  but  from  the  title,t  inserted  into 
the  first  book  of  homilies,  of  a  discourse  in  the  second  promised 
series.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  doctrine  and  theology 
of  the  Church,  he  has  committed,  as  might  naturally  have 
been  expected,  a  much  more  serious  offence.  He  has  under 
taken  to  explain  our  Councils  and  Papal  bulls  for  us,  accord 
ing  to  principles  of  interpretation  which  we  can  neither 
accept  nor  admit ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  disquisitions  has 
displayed  so  complete  an  unacquaintance  with  the  scholastic 
theology  from  which  he  professes  to  quote,  as  to  make  it 
a  subject  of  sincere  regret  that  he  ever  ventured  on  such 
ground.  He  has  in  fact  confounded  articles  of  faith  with 
questions  still  open  to  discussion ;  has  misunderstood  the 
authors  whom  he  quotes,  and  made  them  defend  as  opinions 
of  their  own,  what  they,  in  common  with  the  whole  Church, 


*  The  Real  Presence,  &c.,  p.  4. 

t  "Hereafter  shall  follow  sermons  of  Fasting,  Prayer,  Almsdeeds,  of  the 
Nativity,  Passion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  our  Saviour  Christ ;  of  the 
due  receiving  of  His  blessed  Body  and  Blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and 
wine.  .  ,  .  With  many  other  matters,  as  well  fruitful  as  necessary  to  the 
edifying  of  Christian  people,  and  the  increase  of  godly  living :  Amen.  GOD 
SAVE  THE  KING."— Postscript  at  the  end  of  the  first  book  of  Homilies. 
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have  do  facto  condemned  as  heresy,  and  have  mentioned  only 
to  refute  and  reject.  The  proof  of  all  these  assertions  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  this  essay. 

We  purpose  then  first  of  all  to  state,  as  succinctly  and  as 
plainly  as  the  subject  will  allow,  what  is  the  Scholastic  or 
Peripatetic  philosophy  on  the  question  of  bodily  substance, 
and  its  accidents,  as  introductory  to  a  declaration  of  what  is 
do  fide  in  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  A  reference  will 
then  be  made  to  those  questions  which  are  debated  in  the 
schools,  so  far  at  least  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  investigation 
of  such  of  Dr.  Pusey's  arguments  as  are  drawn  from  this 
source.  It  will  only  remain  after  this,  to  examine  Dr.  Pusey's 
singular  theory  of  a  sacramental  change,  together  with  the 
reasons  which  he  adduces  in  its  favour. 


§2. 

Dr.  Pusey  in  his  "Eirenicon"  introduces  the  question  of  Tran-  The  phiio 
substantiation  in  the  following  words  (p.  24)  :  "With  regard  to  bodily  Bu 


the  term  Transubstantiation.  there  must  be  a  real  difference  be-  i>r. 

statement  of 

tween  the  meaning  which  it  had  in  the  minds  of  the  schoolmen,  the  doctrine 

B  3    qt  the  ante- 

and  that  which  it  must  now  have  since  the  Catechism  of  the  Tndentine 

scholastics. 

Council  of  Trent."  He  adds  lower  down  (p.  25),  that  "according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen,  substance  was  equivalent  to 
matter.  The  meaning  of  the  word  substance,  being  changed, 
the  Roman  doctrine  must  be  so  far  changed  too."  And  in 
his  notes  to  a  sermon  on  the  Eeal  Presence,*  published  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  he  makes  unhesitatingly  the  same  state 
ment.  "  It  would  be  hard,"  he  says,  "  to  imagine  what  that 
substance  is,  since  it  is  no  longer  what  the  schoolmen,  who 
did  attach  a  definite  notion  to  the  word,"  (which,  it  would 
seem  from  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  Catholic 
Chnrch  in  our  time  does  not,)  "  supposed  it  to  be."  And  a 
little  further  on  he  adds,f  "  Its  meaning  appears  to  have  under 
gone  a  change,  subsequently  to  the  time  when  it  was  intro 
duced  into  matters  of  belief  in  the  Western  Church." 


*  Note  N,  p.  160.  f  Note  N,  p.  161. 
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In  few  words.  Dr.  Pusey  asserts  that  the  meaning  now 
attached  to  the  words  substance  and  accident,  (for  the  one  is  a 
correlative  of  the  other,)  by  Catholic  Theologians  since  the 
publication  of  the  Tridentine  Catechism,,  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  was  attributed  to  them  in  our  schools 
before  that  time.  And  he  adds,  by  way  of  elucidation  of  the 
statement,  that  the  schoolmen  identified  substance  with  matter. 
The  reason  which  he  gives  for  these  assertions  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  examine  in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile  we  give  a 
which  is  a  simple  and  categorical  denial  to  both  of  them.  If  Dr.  Pusey 
had  only  thought  of  studying  the  scholastics  both  before  and 
after  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  the  same  readiness  with  which 
he  has,  (if  he  will  permit  us  to  say  so),  misquoted  them,  he 
would  know,  what  every  student  of  Catholic  Theology  could 
have  told  him,  that  there  is  an  exact  and  careful  uniformity  in 
the  general  philosophical  teaching  of  the  Schools  during  these 
ripa-  two  periods.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Peripatetic 

tetic  philo-  J  r 

addled  i)       philosophy  was  the  intellectual  mould  in  which  the  Theological 

the  church     science  of  the  Church  was  cast.     The  commentaries  of  Al 
as  the  frame- 

Theoiogi?air  "kertus  Magnus  and  of  S.  Thomas  on  the  works  of  Aristotle 
science.  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  Metaphysics  of  Suarez 
after  that  time,  Aristotelian  as  they  all  are  in  form,  order,  and 
principles,  were  alike  given  by  way  of  introduction  to  their 
respective  courses  of  Theology.  In  fact,  Suarez  tells  us  so 
expressly.*  S.  Thomas  in  his  Summa,  which  has  been  now  for 
centuries  the  great  text-book  of  the  schools,  and  indeed  in  all 
his  works,  quotes  the  philosopher,  as  he  loves  to  call  him,  in 
almost  every  article.  He  is  his  great  authority  in  matters  of 
pure  reason  and  of  natural  philosophy.  And  the  theological 
works  of  the  post-Tridentine  Scholastics  of  the  Thomjet  and 
Jesuit  schools  are,  almost  without  exception,  commentaries  on 
S.  Thomas.  So  that  the  Summa,  which  is  at  once  a  digest 
and  completion  of  the  labours  of  Peter  Lombard,  (on  whose 
books  of  the  Sentences  the  Angelic  Doctor  has  left  us  a 
volume  of  elaborate  disquisitions,)  as  well  as  of  those  of 
Albertus,  is  a  golden  link,  uniting  the  Theology  of  the  middle 
ages  with  that  of  the  more  recent  centuries.  As  regards  the 

*  In  the  procemium  to  his  Metaphysica. 
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present  question,  their  definitions,  use  of  terms,  method  of 
treatment,  are  identical,  from  Cardinal  Pullus,  who  may  be 
called  the  father  of  the  purely  Scholastic  method,  down  to 
Bannez,  Gonet,  Suarez,  Yasquez,  De  Lugo,  and  Gotti. 

The  explanation  of  their  philosophical  doctrine  on  the  subject 
of  material  substance  and  accidents,  on  which  we  now  propose  to 
enter,  will  incidentally  afford  more  than  sufficient  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  statement.  But  on  the  threshold  of  this  important 
yet  most  difficult  question,  we  must  pause  to  make  one 
admonitory  remark.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the 
greater  number  of  our  modern  literatists  were  a  sort  of  inferior 
caste  in  English  civilization,  whose  lot  it  is  to  save  the  rest 
the  trouble  of  thinking,  by  doing  what  is  necessary  in  that 
way  for  them.  Nothing,  in  sober  truth,  is  so  unpromising  a 
feature  of  our  age  as  this  universal  passivity  of  the  intellect. 
Everything  must  be  made  easy, — politics,  the  physical  sciences, 
languages,  even  down  to  sewing.  And  so  Theology,  of  course, 
does  not  in  its  turn  escape  the  epidemic.  It,  too,  must  be  of 
an  armchair  or  sofa  genus,  soothing  and  elegant,  perhaps  even 
sensational.  Anything  that  requires  reading  twice  is  con 
demned  with  literary  backgammon-boards  to  the  corner*  of  a 
library,  where  the  dust  accumulates  on  its  uncut  pages.  Let 
it  then  be  understood  at  once,  that  for  ourselves  we  cannot 
yield  to  this  indolent  tyranny,  whether  it  result  in  an  ostracism 
or  no.  A  hard  question  has  been  raised  by  Doctor  Pusey,  and 
either  a  hard  answer  must  be  given,  or  we  must  leave  it  alone 
altogether.  The  intimate  nature  of  substance  and  its  external 
phenomena  are  not  subjects  of  inquiry  which  can  be  perused, 
paper-knife  in  hand,  with  the  rapid  ease  with  which  people 
devour  the  last  novel.  It  requires,  on  the  contrary,  long  and 
patient  thought.  All  those,  then,  who  cannot  endure  the 
fatigue  of  going  into  an  abstract  examination  like  the  present, 
we  now  warn  off  the  ground.  Let  them  pass  over  these  eight 
or  ten  pages,  and  content  themselves  with  the  summary  at  the 
close,  which  will  be  clearly  indicated  on  the  margin.  What 
follows  is  not  for  them,  but  for  earnest  seekers  after  truth, 
wherever  it  may  lie  hidden ; — contented  to  labour  if  only  they 
may  find. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  which  distinguishes 
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tlio  Peripatetic  philosophy,  it  is  its  practical  common  sense. 

It  examines  into  facts,  phenomena,  and  the  general  judgement 

of  mankind,  and  thence  deduces  principles,  which  it  evolves 

by  demonstration  into  a  scientific  whole.     It  has  moreover 

this  great  advantage,  that  it  teaches  the  abstract  through  the 

concrete.    Following,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  present  abstruse 

question,  this  method  of  treatment,  we  will  place  a  young 

child  before  the  imagination  of  our  readers,  and  endeavour  to 

elicit   from   its   individual   nature   those   philosophical  ideas, 

which  are  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  essay. 

Sub3tanceis        It  is,  then,  at  once  evident  that  this  little  being  exists  by 

nature"^  is     itself  as  an  independent  unit  in  creation.     It  is  a  whole,  self- 

it«ei"8and       supporting,  complete  in  the  isolation  of  its  existence.     It  does 

not  to  inhere  .  .    i  •  ,  -,  .  T  -,  •• 

in  another,  not  require  to  inhere  in  something  else,  in  order  to  be  or  to 
act.  It  is,  physically  speaking,  its  own  master;  and  cannot 
be  communicated  to  any  other  thing,  so  as  to  form  an  integral 
part  of  what  is  not  itself.  Other  beings,  which  are  not  sub 
stance,  can  do  this.  We  know  that  sweetness,  for  instance, 
cannot  naturally  exist  save  in  some  body,  which  is  not  itself, 
but  which  is  necessary  to  its  existence.  There  is  such  a  thing- 
as  sweet  sugar,  sweet  wine,  sweet  fruits;  but  who  has  ever 
seen  or  heard  of  sweetness  existing  in  and  by  itself?  Now 
this  child  does  so  exist.  It  is  something  living  in  its  own 
completeness ;  a  perfect  whole,  if  there  were  nothing  in  the 
world  beside.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  call  it  a 
substance.  For  substance  is  being,  whose  nature  it  is  not  to 
exist  in  another,  as  in  a  subject  of  inhesion ;  or,  as  Albertus 
Magnus  defines  it,*  "  being,  which  is  not  existing  in  another 
as  in  a  subject;"  and  again,  f  "which  is  not  in  any  subject;" 
or,  as  S.Thomas  expresses  it  more  accurately,  J  "  Being  existing 
by  itself,  because  it  is  properly  in  its  nature  to  exist ;"  or  § 
"  essence  to  which  it  belongs  to  exist  by  itself,"  or  ||  "  of  whose 
essence  it  is,  not  to  be  in  any  subject."  Scotus  and  Durandus 


*  In  Metaph.  V.  tract.  2,  c.  1,  Lugduni,  1651,  t.  iii.  p.  175. 

f  De  Preedicamentis,  tract,  ii.  c.  2,  t.  i.  p.  106. 

J  In  opuscule  xlviii.  tract.  2  de  decem  Prsedicamentis,  c.  2,  Lugduni,  1562, 
p.  334.  §  1«,  iii.  5  ad  1. 

I)  S&,  Ixxvii.  1  ad  2 ;  cf.  2  d.  iii.  Q.  1,  a.  5  in  c.  et  4  d.  xii.  Q.  1,  a  1,  q.  1  ad  2, 
et  contra  Gentes,  i.  25. 
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teach  the  same  doctrine,  except  that  they  make  actual  pcrseitas, 
i.  e.  unattached  existence,  to  be  a  mode  or  property,  perfecting 
substance,  and  connatural  to  it ;  while  they  assert  that  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  substance  to  have  an  aptitude  or  tendency  to 
such  existence.  Thus,  the  former  says,  *  "  Accepting  the 
phrases,  to  exist  by  itself,  and,  to  exist  in  another,  in  the  same 
sense,  that  is,  understanding  the  phrase,  to  exist  l>y  itself,  as 
denying  any  aptitude  to  inhere,  and  the  phrase,  to  exist  in 
another,  as  affirming  this  aptitude,  in  such  manner  these  two 
(definitions)  proportionally  correspond,  the  first  to  substance, 
the  second  to  accident.  And  in  this  way  it  only  follows 
that  accident  cannot  be  a  being  by  itself,  in  such  sort  as 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  inhesion.  As  in  like  manner, 
substance  cannot  be  a  being  which  has  an  aptitude  of 
inhesion." 

Durandus  f  explains  the  distinction  between  substance  and 
accident  in  the  same  way.  And  Marsilius,  {  quoting  from 
Aristotle,  agrees  with  those  already  referred  to  in  the  definition 
which  he  gives.  So  much  for  the  ante-Tridentine  doctrine 
respecting  substance.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
Suarez  for  the  teaching  of  the  post-Tridentine  Scholastics, 
since  they  are  unanimous  on  this  point.  He  says,  §  that  as 
regards  the  word  siibstance,  there  are  two  meanings  or  proper 
ties.  "  One  is  absolute ;  viz.,  that  of  existing  in  and  by  itself, 
which,  because  of  its  simplicity,  we  define  by  a  negation  of 
its  existence  in  any  subject.-" 

So  far  then,  at  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  substance  has  been  changed,  unless  it  be  in  the 
philosophy  of  Dr.  Pusey. 

.But  to  return  to  our  little  child.     On  examining  its  nature  Material 
somewhat  more  closely,  we  observe  that  on  the  one  hand  it  consists  of 

,  'Ml  T  'TIT  1     •  •      1  -I  *WO    essel'tiiil 

nas  a  visible  and  organized  body,  which,  is  material ;  and  on  parts,  matter 
the  other  hand  a  spiritual  substance,  which  gives  life  and 
motion  and  growth  to  the  matter  which  it  vivifies.     If  it  were 

*  4  d.  xii.  Q.  1,  ad  argum.  lm  principale,  Venetiis,  1698,  f.  67,  col.  la. 
f  In  3  d.  Ia,  Q.  I,  n.  9.     Venetiis,  1571,  fol.  210,  col.  4*. 
J  In  1  L.  Sentt.  Q.  xii.  a  2.     Notabili  4°  et  conclusione  4a,  folio  59,  black 
letter,  s.  e.  et  a. 

§  Metaphysica,  disp.  xxxiii.  sect.  1,  n.  1,  Moguntice,  1630,  t.  ii.  p.  212. 
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deprived  of  either,  it  would  not  have  the  same  nature  as  it 
had  before.  It  would  not  be  a  man,  but  a  dead  body,  if 
deprived  of  the  one ;  it  would  not  be  a  man,  but  a  disem 
bodied  spirit,  if  deprived  of  the  other. 

Yet  of  these  two  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  the 
spiritual  constituent  holds  the  more  important  place.  The 
matter  or  first  elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed  might 
have  belonged  to  any  other  being.  And  in  fact  a  part  of  them 
will  one  day  go  to  constitute  worms,  other  parts  will  apper 
tain  to  other  substances.  Pure  matter  is  capable  of  becoming 
any  material  substance  whatsoever,  till  it  is  determined  to 
one  in  particular  by  that  nobler  part,  which  assigns  to  each  its 
determined  grade  in  the  scale  of  creation.  This  fact  is  con 
firmed  by  many  physical  phenomena,  which  are  constantly 
coming  under  our  eye.  Matter  is  never  destroyed,  yet  we 
see  large  logs  of  wood  changed  into  fire  with  a  residue  of 
ashes.  What  is  this,  save  an  instance  of  the  same  matter 
determined  to  the  composition  of  different  substances  by  the 
action  of  some  essential  cause  ?  So  again  the  two  substances 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  when  brought  together  in  certain 
proportions,  change  into  the  substance  of  water.  In  this 
chemical  combination  the  matter  remains ;  but  the  adjuncts 
which  have  respectively  actuated  it  in  its  former  state,  and 
which  determined  the  existence  of  the  gases,  disappear ;  and 
another  constituent  arises,  which,  in  combination  with  the 
same  matter,  produces  the  new  substance  of  water. 

If  we  look  out  upon  the  orders  of  being  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  world,  we  find  invariably  the  same  law  of  composi 
tion,  the  same  two  essential  parts  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
The  plant,  besides  its  stalk  and  leaves  and  flowers,  has  within 
it  something,  which  is  the  principle  of  life,  growth,  assimi 
lation,  and  generation.  If  it  be  present,  the  plant  lives  ;  if  it 
recede,  the  plant  dies.  We  cannot  see  it,  indeed,  but  we 
know  that  it  must  be  there.  So  in  like  manner  the  animal, 
besides  its  flesh,  bone,  muscles,  nerves,  and  organs,  has  a 
principle  within  it,  which  gives  to  it  the  power  of  locomotion, 
sensation,  and  the  faculty  of  will,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  and 
instinct;  besides  those  properties  which  it  has  in  common 
with  vegetable  life.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  but  that  in  both 
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cases  tlie  constituent  in  question  holds  the  more  important 
place  in  each  economy. 

This  nobler  part  we  call  the  substantial  form,  or  formal 
cause,  of  corporal  substance.  The  inferior  and  indeterminate 
part  is  called  its  matter  or  material  cause.  And  these  two  in 
their  union  essentially  constitute  all  sensible  substances.  The 
soul  therefore  of  our  little  child  is  its  substantial  form  j  its 
body,  so  far  as  its  necessary  elements  are  concerned,  is  the 
matter. 

And  this  is  without  exception  the  doctrine  of  the  scholastics  The  schoias 

*  tics  betore 

before  the  Council  of  Trent.  Thus  S.  Thomas  says,*  "  The 
name  of  essence  in  composite  i.e.  corporal  substances,  signi- 
fies  that  which  is  made  up  of  matter  and  form.  .  .  Avicenna 
also  says  that  the  quiddity  of  composite  substances  is  the 
composition  of  matter  and  form."  So  also  again,  f  "  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  substance  to  exist  as  it  were  a  being  by  itself; 
and  therefore  form  and  matter,  which  are  parts  of  the  whole 
composite,  are  not  in  the  category  of  substance  as  species  of 
substance,  but  only  as  the  principles  of  which  it  is  composed." 
Albertus  Magnus  says  in  like  manner,  J  "  Corporal  sub 
stance  is  composed  of  matter  and  form."  Scotus  is  quite 
as  explicit,  though  he  is  only  treating  the  question  inci 
dentally,  where  he  states,  §  that  c '  a  man  would  never  have 
a  knowledge  of  composite  substance  unless  he  knew  its 
matter.  .  .  .  Although  therefore  knowledge  of  the  matter 
is  required  in  order  to  know  material  substance,  nevertheless 
matter  is  the  cause  of  knowing  it  in  a  different  way  from 
the  form.  For  as  causes  differ  in  perfection  and  entity,  and  in 
the  causality  by  which  they  cause  the  entity  of  the  effect,  so 
also  do  they  differ  in  causing  its  cognoscibility.  For  as  a 
form  is  more  properly  being  than  matter,  so  it  more  properly 
causes  both  entity  and  cognoscibility.  In  like  manner, 
because  matter  has  not  a  complete  actual  entity,  save  by 
form,  which  gives  it  a  specific  actual  entity,  form  conducts 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  matter  also.  Both,  however,  together 

*  In  opuscule  xxx.  p.  271.  f  2  d.  iii.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  ad  1. 

J  In  Metaph.  L.  V.  tr.  2,  c.  2,  tex.  c.  15,  t.  iii.  p.  176. 

§  In  3  d.  xxii.  Q.  1.  Quantum  ad  secundum,  p.  83;  cf.  in  2  d.  xii.  QQ.  1 
et  2. 
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are  the  integral  cause  of  our  knowledge  of  the  composite." 
Durandus  differs  in  nothing  from  the  preceding.  We  quote 
his  words :  *  "  That  division  of  substance  into  matter,  form, 
and  the  composite  (of  both)  belongs  to  material  and  mutable 
substance.  For  by  transmutation  these  three  are  made 
known ;  matter  as  the  subject,  form  as  the  term,  and  the 
composite  which  results  from  the  form,  as  it  is,  by  transmuta 
tion,  in  the  matter." 

In  accordance  with  this  universal  teaching  of  our  mediaeval 
schools,  the  Angelic  Doctor  distinctly  states,  (what  may  be 
called  its  corollary,-}-)  viz.,  that  "  matter  is  not  the  substance  of 
a  thing,  for  it  would  follow  from  this  that  all  forms  were 
accidents,  .  .  .  but  matter  is  a  part  of  substance."  And 
again  in  the  same  place,  ' '  Hence  in  things  which  are  com 
posed  of  matter  and  form,  neither  matter  nor  form  can  be 
said  to  be  their  quiddity  or  essence,  but  form  may  be  said  to 
be  that  by  which  the  quiddity  is  constituted,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
the  principle  of  being.  But  the  whole  substance  is  the 
quiddity."  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  can  assert,  notwithstanding  these 
unequivocal  declarations  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen,  that 
according  to  their  doctrine,  "  substance  was  equivalent  with 
matter"  !  S.  Thomas,  as  we  have  seen,  distinctly  contradicts 
it.  And  indeed  so  far  was  he  from  confounding  substance 
with  matter,  that  he  declares  the  latter,  if  denuded  of  all 
form,  not  to  be  being  at  all,  properly  speaking,  much  less 
substance ;  since  in  such  case  it  is  in  pure  potentiality  to 
being,  and  receives  its  actuation  solely  from  its  form.  And  in 
this  all  the  scholastics  agree  with  him. 

We  must,  however,  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  evasion, 
add  one  more  observation.  It  is  true  that  Albertus  Magn-usJ 
and  Durandus,  §  and  possibly  some  other  theologians  of  the 
schools,  assert  that  substance,  if  understood  in  its  derivative 
signification,  is  principally  matter.  Because  the  word  sub- 


*  In  2  d.  iii.  Q.  1,  n.  16,  f.  136,  c.  3.  f  Contra  Gentes,  ii.  54. 

J  V.  in  Metaph.  L.  V.  tr.  2°,  c.  3 ;  cf.  cc.  2  et  4,  et  de  Praedicamentis,  tr.  2°, 
cc.  1  et  2.  In  the  first  chapter  he  distinctly  denies  matter  to  be  substance,  save 
by  reduction. 

§  V.  in  1  d.  xxiii.  Q.  2,  n.  4;  cf.  n.  3,  f.  71,  col.  2. 
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stance,  if  we  are  to  be  limited  to  the  meaning  conveyed  by 
the  root  (siib  stare),  indicates  the  first  and  immediate  subject 
of  the  accidents.  And  as  the  primary  accident,  quantity, 
inheres  immediately  and  properly  in  the  matter,  and  the 
qualities  in  quantity,  matter  may  in  this  sense  be  truly  called 
substance  K.O.T  E^O^V.  But  when  these  same  doctors,  as  we 
have  seen,  treat  of  substance  as  one  of  the  categories  (from 
which  matter  is  excluded  because  of  its  imperfection  and 
deficient  actuality),  and  employ  it  in  the  metaphysical  sense, 
in  which  it  is  commonly  understood,  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  is  guilty  of  the  intellectual  anomaly,  for  which  Dr.  Pusey 
gives  them  credit.  And  the  apparent  exception  only  ends  in 
more  strongly  confirming  the  universality  of  their  common 
doctrine. 

And  now  to  return  to  our  proofs.  S.  Thomas  insists  in 
many  places  on  the  nobility  and  principality  of  function  of 
the  substantial  form.  Thus  for  instance  he  says,*  "  Every 
thing  is  reduced  to  a  definite  nature  by  its  subjection  to 
the  complete  form,  which  is  proper  to  that  nature;  from 
which  form  that  nature  receives  its  essence,  and  its  specific 
determination."  And  again, f  "  The  substantial  form  it  is 
which  causes  the  specific  nature  of  the  individual,  and  gives 
to  a  thing  its  substantial  essence."  Albertus  Magnus  J 
proves  the  same  doctrine  at  great  length,  and  demonstrates, 
against  the  ancient  pagan  philosophers,  who  had  given  the 
first  place  to  matter  in  their  systems,  that  ' '  the  form  is  most 
especially  substance,"  because  it  is  in  its  essence  independent 
of  matter,  while  the  latter  receives  its  actuation  and  specific 
determination  from  it.  Scotus  §  and  Durandus  ||  in  no  respect 
differ  from  the  preceding. 

The  doctrine  of  Suarez  on  both  these  questions  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  mediaeval  schools.  We  will  quote  his  words  :^[ 
f '  It  is  plain  that  material  substance  is  that  which  consists 

*  Quodlibet,  1.  viii.  a.  5  in  c. 

f  Quodlibet,  1.  xi.  a.  5  in  c ;  cf.  I86  v.  5,  in  c.  et  xlv.  7,  in  c. 

J  In  Metaph.  L.  VII.  tr.  2,  c.  5,  text.  8,  t.  iii.  p.  250. 

§  In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  3,  §  ad  rationes,  t.  iv.  f.  60,  col.  2a. 

II  In  1.  d.  xxxiii.  Q.  1,  n.  10,  f.  92,  c.  1,  et  in  4  d.  xliii.  Q.  1,  n.  9,  f.  391,  c.  2a. 

If  Metaph.  d.  xxxvi.  sect.  1,  n.  1,  t.  ii.  p.  305. 
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of  matter  and  form."  And  again  :  *  "  Material  substance, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  one  being  by  itself,  is  not  only  form,  nor 
only  matter,  but  a  composite  of  matter  and  form." 

As  regards  the  nobility  of  the  substantial  form,  he  thus 
writes  :  f  ' '  This  is  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  in  innumerable 
places,  where  he  often  blames  the  old  philosophers,  that  they 
have  almost  ignored  the  substantial  form,  and  turned  their 
entire  attention  to  matter ;  as  we  see  in  the  whole  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Physics,  and  in  the  second  book,  c.  1,  where  he 
says  that  form  is  of  a  more  perfect  nature  than  matter.  .  .  . 
And  especially  in  Metaph.  vii.  4,  xii.  2,  where  he  calls  the 
form  the  essence  of  a  thing,  and  gives  for  reason  that  it  is 
that  which  constitutes  and  distinguishes  essences.  Moreover 
in  his  work  De  Anima,  ii.  1,  he  distinguishes  in  substance, 
the  matter,  the  form,  and  the  composite  of  both ;  and  lie  calls 
the  form  IvrtXe^eiav  .  .  .  perfection,  or  the  act  which  perfects 
a  thing.  And  by  antonomasia,  this  appellative  is  attributed  to 
the  substantial  form,  because  it  is  the  principal  act  and  chiefest 
perfection  of  substance." 

We  do  not  adduce  the  authority  of  other  post-Tridentine 
Scholastics,  because  Dr.  Pusey's  indictment  does  not  include 
them ;  but  it  will  be  found,  on  consulting  them,  that  the  whole 
Thomist  school  of  course,  and  Vasquez,  De  Yalentia,  Becanus, 
Platel,  Arriaga,  Hurtado,  Carleton,  of  the  Jesuit  school,  teach 
no  other  doctrine  on  these  points  than  that  of  S.  Thomas, 
Scotus,  Durandus,  and  the  rest  of  the  mediaeval  theologians, 
with  Aristotle  at  their  head. 
The  nature  Let  us  now  return  yet  again  to  our  little  child.  It  must  be 

of  accidents,  r  ° 

at  once  patent  to  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far,  that  we 
can  perceive  by  our  senses  neither  the  matter,  nor  the  substan 
tial  form  of  which  it  is  composed.  They  are  alike  hidden  from 
us.  But  there  are  many  other  of  its  actual  constituents,  which 
we  can  see  and  feel;  and  which  can  change,  can  come  and  go, 
while  the  child  remains  essentially  what  it  was  before,  in  its 
immutable  individuality.  It  is  now  of  a  certain  bulk,  occupies 
a  certain  space,  has  a  certain  form.  That  bulk  will  soon  in- 

*  Metaph.  d.  xxxvi.  sect.  2a,  n.  v.  2a  concl.  t.  ii.  p.  309. 
f  Ibidem,  disp.  xv.  sect.  1,  n.  v.  t.  i.  p.  314. 
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crease ;  it  will  require  more  room ;  and  its  configuration  will 
be  continually  modified  with  the  advance  of  years.  So  again 
its  skin  is  white  and  soft  to  the  touch.  It  will  eventually  be 
come  much  harder ;  and  if  the  child,  as  it  gets  older,  should 
happen  to  reside  for  a  length  of  time  in  tropical  climates,  it 
will  become  brown.  Its  hair  is  light  at  first,  afterwards  it 
becomes  darker,  and  if  after  having  grown  up  to  manhood  the 
individual  in  question  lives  long  enough,  it  changes  first  to 
grey  and  then  to  a  silvery  white. 

These  things  do  not  belong  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  They  cannot 
child :  because  that  is  unchanging,   while  these  come  and  go,  exist  by 

'.....,,,  ,  ,  themselves  ; 

augment  and  dimmish.     Moreover,   they   are  not  substance  :   but  have  an 

°  .  '  J      .  ,  .  ,  essential  ap- 

because  they  cannot  naturally  exist  save  in  something  else,  jjjjjjjj 
which  is  not  themselves,  but  which  is  their  subject.  Quantity,  ^elbins 
for  instance,  cannot  be  found,  except  in  some  body  to  which 
it  gives  extension  and  size.  So  whiteness,  or  greyness,  or 
smoothness,  or  hardness,  cannot  according  to  physical  laws 
exist  by  themselves.  Their  nature  essentially  tends  to  inhesion 
in  some  substance.  We  often  see  a  white  horse,  or  white 
paper,  but  whoever  saw  whiteness  existing  in  the  abstract  ? 
These  then,  one  and  all,  are  called  accidents,  as  distinguished 
from  substance.  They  are  real  beings,  have  a  quiddity  or 
essence  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  substance  can  only  act  011 
our  senses  by  means  of  them.  Hence  they  are  called  species, 
as  some  say,  from  an  obsolete  Latin  verb,  spccio,  because  by 
them  substance  is  made  visible.  But  they  are  defined  to  be 
"  beings  of  beings }}  (ens  entis),  because  it  is  their  nature  to 
have  a  transcendental  relation  to  other  beings,  which  are  not  in 
their  own  order.  They  are  also  called  accidental  forms ;  because 
they  determine  and  actuate  substance,  already  complete  in  its 
substantiality,  to  some  definite  accidental  perfection. 

This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor ;  and  we  shall 
quote  him  at  length,  since  it  so  happens  that  he  is  directly 
referring  to  the  subject  of  the  present  essay.*  "  A  being  by 
itself  without  a  subject,"  he  says,  f(  is  not  the  definition  of 
substance,  nor  is  a  being  in  some  subject,  the  definition  of 
accident.  But  it  is  proper  to  the  quiddity  or  essence  of  sub 
stance  to  have  its  being  not  in  a  subject ;  and  to  the  quiddity 
*  3«  Ixxvii.  1  ad  2. 
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or  essence  of  accident  to  have  its  being  in  a  subject.  But  in 
this  Sacrament  it  is  not  given  to  the  accidents,,  that  they  should 
not  be  in  a  subject  by  virtue  of  their  essence,  but  by  the 
Divine  Power  sustaining  them.  And  thus  they  do  not  cease 
to  be  accidents ;  because  they  do  not  lose  the  definite  nature  of 
accidents,  which  is  not  actual  inherence,,  but  an  aptitude  or 
inclination  for  a  subject.  For  this  always  remains  in  them." 

So  again,  that  they  are  something  real,  and  have  their  own 
proper  entity,  distinct  from  the  substance  which  they  inform, 
S..  Thomas  assures  us  in  the  following  words  :*  "  In  us  re 
lations  have  a  dependent  existence,  because  their  being  is 
different  from  that  of  substance.  Hence  they  have  their  own 
mode  of  being,  according  to  their  proper  nature ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  other  accidents  also.  For  because  all  accidents  are 
certain  forms  added  to  substance,  and  caused  by  the  principles 
of  substance,  it  is  necessary  that  their  being  should  be  some 
thing  superadded  to  the  being  of  substance,  and  dependent  upon 
it."  Durandus  professes  the  same  opinion. f  "  For,"  he  remarks, 
"  although  all  accident  is  being,  because  of  being1,  as  is  said 
in  Metaph.  iv."  (of  Aristotle),  "nevertheless  it  appertains  to 
absolute  and  relative  accidents  in  different  ways ;  .  .  .  Because 
absolute  accidents  "  (such  as  quantity  and  quality)  "  are  beings, 
because  beings  of  being,  not  essentially  and  formally,  but 
only  by  concomitance  ;  because  they  would  not  exist  naturally 
unless  they  existed  in  another,  i.e.  in  substance.  Nevertheless 
their  quiddity  is  not,  to  exist  in  another,  nay  rather,  besides 
this,  they  have  their  own  formal  entity  and  quiddity;  as  quan 
tity  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  has  its  own  formal  entity 
and  quiddity,  without  its  being  in  another,  or  of  another  as  its 
subject.  And  it  is  the  same  as  regards  whiteness  and  the'like." 

The  teaching  of  Suarez  is  identical.  He  thus  writes  :J  "  I 
say,  secondly,  that  accident,  which  of  itself  has  its  own  entity 
really  distinct  from  substance,  has  of  its  intrinsic  essence  an 
aptitude  to  inhere  in  substance." 

We  might  cite  many  more  authorities  if  it  were  necessary. 
But  one  fact  is  sufficient.  Nine  out  of  the  ten  Categories  of 

*  Contra  Gentes,  iv,  14. 

t  In  1  d.  xxxiii.  Q.  1,  n.  15,  f.  89,  col.  2a. 

J  Metaph.  disp.  xxxvii.  sect.  2%  n.  ix.  t.  ii.  p.  316. 
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Aristotle  are  accidents,  and  yet  the  philosopher  professedly 
excluded  from  them  any  being  that  did  not  really  exist  with 
a  quiddity  of  its  own.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Pusey  asserts  *  that 
tc  Roman  controversialists  denied  that  there  was  any  outward 
existing  part  "  (in  the  Holy  Eucharist)  '  '  which  was  a  symbol." 
And  again,  "  the  Roman  controversialists  assumed  that  a  thing  Pusey- 
which  itself  had  no  real  substance,  and  so  itself  had  no  being  , 
was  the  type  or  representative  of  another." 

Will  Dr.  Pusey  kindly  tell  us  whether  the  inner  word,  or 
its  representative,  speech,  are  substances,  according  to  his 
idea  of  things  ?  If  so,  a  man's  thoughts  are  not  acquired  but 
natural  ;  not  informing  the  intellect,  but  enjoying  an  indepen 
dent  existence  ;  and  speeches  would  live  independent  of  the 
voice  that  utters  them.  If  they  be  not  substances,  will  he 
be  so  consistent  with  himself  as  to  maintain  that  neither 
thought  nor  language  have  any  being  ? 

But  to  return,  once  more  and  for  the  last  time,  to  our  little   Quantity  is 

j-ii      '.LI-II  i     •        the  primary 

child.      We   nave  already   seen   that  its   body  has    a  certain  accident,  and 
quantity,  by  means  of  which  part  exists  outside  of  part,  and  mediately  in 

^  •;  '       J  .          .  substance  ; 

each  of  these  parts  is  rendered  capable  of  extension  in  space,   the  second. 

L  J  *  «ry  accidents 

Actual  extension  or  location  is  the  natural  effect  of  quantity;   inhere  imme- 

J         diately  in 

whose  limits    constitute    the    form    and    outline    of    material   quantity,  and 

by  means  ol 

substance.     We  have,  moreover,  noticed  that  the  child's  body 

» 

is  informed  by  certain  other  accidents.  It  is  white,  smooth, 
flexible,  warm.  But  these  could  not  be  present  in  it,  unless 
itself  were  extended.  A  mathematical  point,  or  the  soul,  could 
not  be  white,  or  warm,  or  smooth.  Hence  it  follows  that 
quantity  is  the  primary  accident  immediately  informing  the 
bodily  substance  ;  and  these  other  accidents,  which  are  called 
qualities,  inhere  immediately  in  quantity,  and  through  it  in 
that  substance  which  is  their  common  subject. 

And  here  again  S.  Thomas  shall  be  our  authority.  f  "  The 
first  disposition  of  matter,"  he  says,  "is  quantity;  for  by 
quantity  its  division  and  indivision,  its  unity  and  multiplicity 
are  determined,  which  are  the  first  consequents  of  being. 
.....  Hence  all  other  accidents  inhere  in  substance  through 


*  Notes  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  Note  T,  p.  04. 
f  4  (1.  xii.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  3,  inc. 
L 
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the  medium  of  quantity,  aud  quantity  has  a  natural  priority  to 
them."  Suarez  follows  S.  Thomas.  He  writes:*  "Bodily 
accidents  are  in  substance,  through  the  medium  of  quantity, 
as  all  the  philosophers  teach." 

And  now  that  we  have  elicited  what  was  necessary  to  be 
known  about  the  Categories  of  Aristotle  from  the  example  of 
our  little  baby,  it  is  time  to  sum  up  in  a  few  short  propositions 
the  result  of  our  labours. 

I.  Substance  is  being,   whose  nature  it  is  so  to  exist  by 
itself,  as  not  to  require  any  other  being,  in  which  it  may  inhere 
as  in  its  subject. 

II.  Bodily  or  material  substance  is  that  which  is  subject  to 
the  senses,  and  is  capable  of  the  three  dimensions  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  t 

III.  Bach  bodily  substance  is  made  up   of    two  essential 
parts,  matter  and  form.    The  matter  is  indeterminate  in  itself, 
and  consequently  capable  of  becoming  any  corporal  substance, 
if  it  should  be  actuated  by  the  form  peculiar  to  such  substance. 
The  substantial  form  is  the  nobler  part,  giving  to  the  whole 
composite  its  specific  nature  and  special  operation. 

IV.  Neither  the  matter,  nor  the  form,  nor  the  substance 
resulting  from  their  union,  is  visible  or  subject  to  the  senses 
of  itself. 

V.  The  instruments,  as  it  were,  by  which  substance  becomes 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  are  the  accidental  forms. 

VI.  Accident  is  a  being,  whose  nature  it  is  not  to  exist 
apart  and  by  itself,  requiring,  as  it  does,  some  other  being, 
some  subject,  in  which  it  may  inhere.    It  is  of  its  essence  that 
it   should  have  an  aptitude  for  such  inhesion.       Actual  in 
hesion  is  its  normal  condition ;  and  the  natural  result  of  its 
existence. 

VII.  Accidents  have  a  real  being  and  nature  of  their  own. 

VIII.  Of  these  accidents  quantity  is  the  primary ;  by  which 
substance  is  rendered  capable  of   extension  in  space.     The 
actual  extension  of  its  parts  in  space  is  the  natural  effect  of 
quantity. 

*  Metaph.  disp.  xiv.  sect.  4a  1,  n.  vii.  t.  i.  p.  312. 

f  Sec  SufU'ez,  Metaph.  (lisp,  xxxvi.  sect.  la,  11.  i.  t.  ii.  p.  305. 
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IX.  Quantity  is  called  the  primary  accident,  because  it  im 
mediately  inheres  in  material  substance. 

X.  The  other  absolute  accidents,  or  qualities,  such  as  colour, 
sweetness,   roughness,    and   the  rest,    inhere  immediately  in 
quantity,  and  only  mediately  in  substance. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers,  we  must  subjoin  another  The  phiioso- 
philosophical  prolegomenon,  before  we  proceed  to  our  more  change 
immediate  subject  matter.    For  Transubstantiation  is  a  sort  of 
change;  and  unless  we  first  acquire  a  distinct  conception  of 
what  change  means,  and  what  are  its  necessary  conditions,  we 
shall  be  labouring  in  the  dark,  and  shall  be  able  to  form  but 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
utter   inconsequence   of  Dr.  Pusey's  newly  invented  theory 
respecting   the  mode  of   Christ's  Presence    in    the    Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Change  or  conversion  has  been  defined  by  Suarez  *  to  be, 
"  the  passage  of  one  thing  into  another,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  mankind."  We  will  follow  the  same 
method,  which  we  have  already  adopted,  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  an  example  the  ideas  about  change,  which  are  at 
once  necessary  and  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Let  us  then 
take  a  silkworm  in  what  is  called  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  state, 
enveloped  in  its  cocoon.  It  is  for  the  present  a  grub.  After 
a  time  it  issues  from  its  tiny  silken  coffin,  with  wings,  feelers, 
and  antennae,  a  developed  moth.  Here  we  evidently  have 
what  people  call  a  change  or  conversion. 

Now  it  is  at  once  observable,  that  we  have  in  this  instance 
two  positive  forms  of  existence.  One  is  the  term  of  departure 
in  the  change  \  the  other  is  its  resultant.  The  animal  was  a 
grub  ;  it  is  now  a  moth.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the 
former  ceases  to  be,  and  the  latter  begins  to  be.  Not  only 
so,  but  there  is  a  real  and  intimate  connection  between  these 
two  partial  changes.  The  cessation  of  one  form  of  existence  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  the  commencement  of  the  other. 
Unless  the  animal  ceased  to  be  a  grub,  it  could  not  be  a  moth  ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  a  grub,  in  that  same  moment  it 

*  In  3m  Partem,  disp.  L.  sect.  2*. 
L   2 
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commences  to  be  a  moth.  But  this  is  not  all.  For  such  a  con 
dition  might  exist  in  the  instance  of  two  substances  which  have 
nothing  in  common ;  and  in  that  case  there  would  not  be  what 
we  call  a  change.  Thus  in  the  old  fable  of  the  Phoenix,  the  death 
of  one  bird  was  necessary  to  the  birth  of  its  successor.  So  in 
the  discharge  of  a  rifle,  the  destruction  of  the  gunpowder  is 
necessary  to  the  propulsion  of  the  ball.  Yet  in  neither  of  them 
should  we  dream  of  saying  that  a  conversion  had  taken  place. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  all  change  of  whatever  kind,  that 
there  should  be  something  real  which  is  common  to  both  terms, 
and  which  perseveres  through  the  whole  process  of  mutation. 
In  the  case  of  the  silkworm,  the  same  identical  matter  which 
belonged  to  the  grub,  belongs  also  to  the  moth.  Its  substantial 
form  alone  changes.  And  accordingly  this  sort  of  conversion 
is  called  a  transformation.  The  same  occurs  too  in  the  instance 
already  adduced  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  when  converted 
by  chemical  action  into  water.  Again,  if  sulphuric  acid  be 
poured  on  sugar,  a  chemical  combination  of  the  acid  with  the 
water  present  in  the  sugar  results.  The  substance  of  sugar 
ceases  to  exist ;  and  a  new  substance,  a  kind  of  coal,  succeeds 
to  it.  Once  more.  If  ammoniac  gas  be  brought  into  presence 
of  hydrochloric,  the  two  gaseous  substances  cease,  and  are 
changed  into  a  solid,  called  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  what 
is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sal  ammoniac.  All 
these  are  instances  of  substantial  transformations. 

Instances  of  accidental  transformations  are  constantly  pre 
senting  themselves  in  the  experience  of  daily  life ;  as  when 
cold  water  becomes  hot ;  when  the  leaves  of  autumn  receive 
their  peculiar  tint  ;*  when  wax  is  softened  by  the  influence  of 
fire,  and  iron,  by  carbonization,  acquires  the  peculiar  temper 
of  steel. 

In  these  examples  whether  of  substantial  or  accidental  trans 
formation,  if  we  examine  carefully,  we  shall  find  all  the  condi 
tions  verified,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  change  of  the 
chrysalis.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  And  we  choose  it,  be- 


*  We  speak  of  the  external  phenomenon ;  not  of  its  intrinsic  cause.  For, 
according  to  botanists,  it  is  the  result  of  a  real  transformation  of  the  chloro- 
phyl  into  xanthophyl  or  erythrophyl. 
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cause  it  is  the  least  evident  of  the  instances  adduced,  on 
account  of  a  partial  division  of  the  matter  which  takes  place 
in  the  experiment.  In  the  case  of  the  transformation  of  sugar 
into  carbon,  there  are  two  substantial  forms, — that  of  the  sugar, 
and  that  of  what  we  call  the  carbon.  The  chemical  action, 
which  results  from  the  application  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
substance  of  sugar,  produces,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  two 
partial  changes.  The  form  of  sugar  (we  are  speaking,  of  course, 
metaphysically)  recedes  into  the  potentiality  of  the  matter, 
and  thereupon  that  of  our  carbonaceous  residuum  is  evolved. 
And  there  is  such  intimate  connection  between  the  two,  that 
the  desition*  of  the  one  is  immediately  succeeded  by,  and  is 
necessary  to,  the  inceptive  presence  of  the  other.  Lastly,  a 
part  of  the  matter  is  common  to  both  forms.  In  the  other 
examples  of  substantial  transformations,  the  whole  matter 
remains  entire  under  the  process  of  conversion.  In  accidental 
transformations  both  the  matter  and  the  substantial  form 
remain. 

The  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  exactly  agrees  with  the 
testimony  of  common  sense.  For  first  of  all  he  tells  us  that,f 
' '  In  every  change  or  conversion,  something  must  be  in  some 
way  altered  from  what  it  was  before."  And  in  another  place 
he  adds,  :f  "Everything  that  is  changed  remains  as  regards 
something,  and  passes  as  regards  something.  As  in  a  change 
from  black  to  white,  the  substance  remains.  .  .  .  And  everything 
which  is  changed,  by  its  change  acquires  something,  and  be 
longs  to  that  to  which  it  did  not  belong  before. "  Elsewhere 
he  furnishes  us  with  another  property  or  condition.  §  "  Since 
all  change,"  he  remarks,  "  has  two  terms  which  cannot  exist 
together,  every  motion  or  change  must  have  succession." 
And  again  yet  more  clearly,  ||  "  In  every  change  there  must 
necessarily  be  succession,  and  time  in  some  way  or  other; 
because  the  terms  of  every  motion  (or  change)  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  and  cannot  be  in  mutual  contact  (incontingentes). 


*  We  are  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  a  periphrasis,  to  coin  this  word.     Its 
sense  is  obvious. 

f  Coiitra  Gentes,  ii.  17.  J  ]>,  i:c.  1  in  c. 

§  1  d.  xxxvii   Q.  4,  a.  3  in  c.  ||  Quodlil>et,  1.  ix.  a.  9  in  c. 
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Hence  everything  that  is  changeable  must  be  considered  first 
of  all  in  one  term  of  the  change,  and  afterwards  in  the  other. 
And  there  thus  results  a  succession. "  Yet  another  condition 
he  adds  elsewhere,*  " Because/'  he  observes,  "the  subject  of 
the  perfect  act  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  imperfect,  therefore 
it  needs  must  be  that  the  subject  of  a  natural  change  should 
be  the  same  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  perfect  act ; 
that  is,  of  the  form  to  which  it  tends." 

Albertus  Magnusf  is  as  explicit  as  his  great  pupil,  but  his 
remarks  are  too  long  to  quote. 

That  the  teaching  of  Suarez  J  is  altogether  consonant  with 
that  of  S.  Thomas  and  the  ante-Tridentine  theologians  will 
become  plain  to  our  readers  by  the  summary  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  him,  of  the  philosophy  of  change,  as  we  now 
proceed  to  give  it. 

I.  Change  or  conversion  §  supposes  two  positive  existences  ; 
one  of  which  is  the  point  from  which  the  change  commences, 
and  is  called  by  theologians  the  terminus  a  quo  ;  the  other  is 
the  term  in  which  the  change  results,  and  is  called  the  terminus 
ad  quern. 

II.  A  necessary  condition  of  conversion  is,  that  what  is  it£ 
point  of  departure  should  cease  in  some  way  to  exist,  and  that 
the  term  produced  should  in  some  way  begin  to  be. 

III.  In  every  real  change  one  action  at  least  is  necessary, 
and  two  partial  changes. 

*  4  d.  xi.  a.  3,  q.  3  ad  3.  f  De  Eucharistia,  tract,  ii.  c.  1,  t.  xxi.  p.  100. 

J  In  3m  disp.  L.  sect.  2j  cf.  Metaph.  disp.  xiii.  sect.  la,  nn.  iv. — ix.  t.  i. 
p.  250. 

§  Some  have  made  a  distinction  between  change  and  conversion,  as  though 
the  former  included  creation,  or  the  passage  from  not  being  to  being.  The 
only  authority  that  we  can  find  for  this  among  the  old  scholastics  is  S.  Bona- 
venture,  in  1.  d.  viii.  p.  i.  a.  2,  Q.  2  in  c.,  where  he  includes  creation  and  anni 
hilation  under  the  term  change.  Albertus  Magnus  speaks  of  one  kind  of  change, 
from  the  not  being  of  the  subject  to  its  being ;  and  of  another  from  the  being  of 
the  subject  to  its  not  being,  in  other  words,  of  generation  and  corruption.  But 
these  are  only  kinds  of  substantial  conversion  as  distinguished  from  accidental. 
S.  Thomas  seems  to  use  the  words  indifferently,  except  in  one  place,  3«  Ixxv.  2 
in  c.,  and  to  prefer  the  word  "  change,"  if  we  may  judge  by  his  ordinary  use  of 
it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Suarez.  However,  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  question 
about  the  use  of  words. 
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IV.  The  principal  condition  necessary  for  all  conversion  is, 
that  there  should  be  a  real  order  or  connection  between  the 
change  of  its  two  terms ;  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  one 
should  follow  from  the  cessation  of  the  other. 

V.  Besides  these  two  terms  of  conversion,  there  should  be  a 
third  in  some  way  common  to  both,  which  remains,  while  the 
succession  of  the  two  terms  takes  place. 

The  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  as  the  Church  under- 
stands,  and  has  denned  it,  verifies  in  a  way  all  the  conditions  fies  these 
which  have  been  enumerated  as  necessary  to  the  existence  of  conversion.0 
a  change.  For  there  are  two  positive  terms, — the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine,  which  is  the  terminus  a  quo ;  and  the  sub 
stance  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  is  the  terminus  ad 
quern.  The  former  ceases  to  be,  and  the  latter  begins  to  exist, 
not  absolutely,  but  in  the  ubication  denned  by  the  accidents  or 
species.  Moreover  the  desition  of  the  substance  of  bread  and 
wine,  is  the  necessary  condition  of,  and  immediately  followed 
by,  the  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  There  is 
lastly  a  third  entity  common  to  both.  For  the  accidents 
which  informed  the  bread  and  wine  before  the  change,  remain 
after  it,  and  define  the  Presence  of  Christ. 

Yet  there  are  four  singular  differences,  which  as  S.  Thomas*  But  is  dis- 
teaches,  distinguish  this  from  all  natural  conversions.     The  from  another 
first  is,  that  this  change  affects  not  only  the  substantial  form  of  in  four  re- 
the  elements,  but  their  matter  also,  which  no  natural  change 
can  do.     The  second  is,  that  the  matter  of  the  one  is  changed 
into  the  matter   of  the  other,    and   the  form  of  the  one  into 
the  form  of  the  other.     The  third  is,  that  there  is  no  subject, 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  conversion ;  for  the  accidents  can 
not  even  inform  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be 
sustained  by  them ;  much  less  can  they  sustain  them.     The 
fourth  is,  that  in  natural  conversions  the  resultant  is  generated, 
and  passes  from  potentiality  to  act ;  whereas  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  pre-exist,  and  only 
receive  a  new  presence,  but  no  intrinsic  change. 

Since  then  this  conversion  stands  absolutely  alone  in  the 
order  of  things,   principally  because  the  whole  substance  of 

*  4  d.  xi.  Q.  1,  a.  3,  1,  q.  3  in  c. 
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the  one  is  converted  into  the  whole  substance  of  the  other, 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  it 
has  justly  received  a  name,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which 
expresses  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  all  other 
conversions.  That  name  is  Transubstantiation;  a  term  used 
by  the  theologians  of  the  Church,  after  the  condemnation  of 
Berenger,  universally  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  of  course  since  that  epoch  up  to  the 
present  day.  When  then  Dr.  Pusey  says  *  that  "  the  term 
Transubstantiation  was  a  term  altogether  new,  framed  by 
those  who  believed  the  doctrine  which  it  was  intended  to 
express,  in  order  to  express  what  they  believed,"  he  means 
that  the  term  was  new  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Arians  said  that  the  term  6/^ooucnoe  was  new  in 
the  fourth ;  and  when  he  adds  that  "  it  was  framed  by  those 
who  believed  the  doctrine/3  he  is  describing  all  the  doctors 
and  theologians  of  the  schools,  and  subsequently  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  adopted  it. 

§3.  . 

Dr.  Pusey  in  his  ({ Eirenicon"  refers  to  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
re^ards  M  substantiation,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  nothing,  in  the 
tsa?u>ulb8fcai1"  resPective  confessions  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  the  An 
glican  Establishment  on  this  subject,  to  hinder  an  agreement 
between  the  two.  He  says  (p.  25),  "  Yet  this  being  granted," 
(viz.,  that  the  accidents  nourish,)  te  I  know  not  what  can  be 
included  in  our  term  substance,  which  the  English  Church 
affirms  to  remain,  which  is  not  also  included  in  the  ^Jloman 
term  accidents,  which  they  f  also  affirm  to  remain."  In  other 
words,  though  the  Establishment  says  that  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  does  remain  after  consecration,  and  the 
Catholic  Church  says  that  it  does  not  remain,  yet  the  two 
definitions  are  identical ;  because  either  the  former  means 
accident  when  it  uses  the  word  substance,  or  the  latter  means 

*  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence,  note  A,  p.  1. 

f  It  is  difficult  to  understand  for  whom  this  pronoun  is  substituted. 
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substance  when  it  uses  the  word  accident.     Either  way  it  is 
a  distinction  without  a  difference. 

It  will  be  our  object  to  show  that  there  is  an  obstacle  to 
such  agreement,  only  to  be  surmounted  by  the  unconditional 
acceptance  of  the  Church's  doctrine  whole  and  entire.  There 
is  in  fact, — even  if  we  should  accept  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  as 
being  the  exponent,  (which  it  is  not),  of  Anglican  belief, — 
a  direct  contradiction  between  it  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  so  that  its  maintenance  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  And  there  is  one 
point  on  which  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  honesty  to  speak  very 
plainly  and  openly  ;  since  Dr.  Pusey  has  ventured  to  apply  to 
this  ineffably  solemn  mystery  that  method  of  accommodation 
the  offspring  of  his  own  private  judgement,  which  we  have 
exposed  and  condemned  in  the  first  section  of  this  essay.  If 
he  and  his  friends  imagine  for  one  moment,  that  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  will  consent,  either  by  his  own  authority  or  by  means 
of  a  General  Council,  to  modify  in  one  single  point  the 
Church's  definition,  or  to  retain  the  form  of  words  which 
embodies  it,  but  to  explain  away  its  definite  meaning,  they 
are  labouring  under  a  fatal  delusion ;  and  the  sooner  they 
exclude  from  their  minds  the  possibility  of  such  a  mode  of 
conciliation,  the  better  will  it  be  for  themselves  and  for  the 
interests  of  truth.  Ardently  as  the  Holy  Father  desires  to 
see  the  English  nation  return  to  the  unity  of  the  one  fold ; 
much  as  he  would  doubtless  do  towards  an  end  so  desirable ; 
there  is  one  thing  that  for  certain  he  will  not  do,  because  he 
cannot  do  it.  He  will  not  change  or  retract,  or  give  a 
different  meaning  from  that  which  is  received  in  the  Church, 
to  one  single  article  of  that  faith  which  has  been  committed  by 
Christ  to  his  keeping. 

It  is  our  intention  then,  in  the  present  section,  to  declare 
what  the  Catholic  Church  does  really  hold  respecting  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  And  our  text  will  naturally 
be  Her  latest  definitions  in  Her  last  (Ecumenical  Synod. 

In  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  find 
the  following  words  : — 

"  And  since  Christ  our  Redeemer  has  said  that  what  He 
offered  under  the  form  of  bread  was  of  a  truth  His  body, 
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therefore  it  lias  always  been  the  conviction  in  the  Church  of 
God,  and  this  holy  Synod  again  declares  it,  that  by  the  conse 
cration  of  the  bread  and  wine  a  conversion  is  made  of  the 
whole  substance  of  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  our  Lord ;  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  wine  into  the 
substance  of  His  Blood.  And  this  conversion  has  been  con 
veniently  and  properly  called  by  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
Transubstantiation." 

And  in  the  second  canon  of  the  same  session  She  formally 
gives  Her  authoritative  sanction  to  this  doctrine  in  the  follow 
ing  form  : — 

"  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  in  the  most  holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  there  remains  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine 
together  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  shall  deny  that  wonderful  and  singular  conversion  of  the 
whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  Blood,  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine  alone  remaining,  which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church 
most  fittingly  calls  Transubstantiation,  let  him  be  anathema." 

In  this  definition  are  included  five  propositions,  which  are 
declared  to  be  of  faith. 

1.  The  whole  substance  of  bread  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is 
changed  into  the  Body,  and  the  whole  substance  of  wine  into 
the  Blood,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Only  the  species  or  accidents  remain. 

8.  Consequently  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  do  not 
remain,  but  cease  to  be. 

4.  There  is  a  conversion  or  change  of  the  sacramental  ele 
ments  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ. 

5.  The  Catholic  Church  has  called  this  conversion  Transub 
stantiation  ;  and  it  was  convenient  and  fitting  that  She  should. 

And  She  finally  pronounces  Her  terrible  anathema  on  those 
who  deny  any  of  these  truths. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Council  declares  this 
doctrine  to  have  ever  been  the  conviction  of  the  Church  of 
God.  Consequently  it  has  defined  no  new  dogma,  but  only 
confirmed  by  a  fresh  sanction,  what  had  always  been  explicitly 
or  at  least  implicitly  believed. 

The  fourth  proposition,  which  asserts  that  a  conversion  takes 
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place  in  this  august  Sacrament,  has  received  a  separate  and 
more  recent  sanction  in  the  bull  of  Pius  VI.,  "  Auctorem 
fidei,"  28th  August,  1794.  The  doctrine  of  the  Synod  of 
Pistoia  on  this  subject  is  therein  condemned*  as  "pernicious, 
detracting  from  the  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith  as  regards 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  and  favouring  heresies," 
because  this  so-called  Council  limited  the  parish  priest,  in  his 
public  teaching  on  the  Eucharist,  to  the  explanation  of  the  real 
substantial  presence  of  Christ  under  the  species,  and  of  the 
desition  of  the  whole  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  the  species 
alone  remaining  ;  and  '  '  altogether  omits  to  make  any  mention 
of  Transubstantiation,  or  of  the  conversion  of  the  whole  sub 
stance  of  the  bread  into  the  Body,  and  of  the  whole  substance 
of  wine  into  the  Blood,  which  the  Tridentine  Council  has 
defined  as  an  article  of  faith,  and  which  is  contained  in  the 
solemn  profession  of  belief;  forasmuch  as,  by  such  an  incon 
siderate  and  suspicious  omission,  the  knowledge  as  well  of  an 
article  belonging  to  the  faith,  as  of  a  word  consecrated  by  the 
Church  for  the  defence  of  Her  profession  against  heresies,  is 
withheld.  )}  Accordingly  it  is  not  enough  to  hold  and  to  teach 
the  real  and  substantial  Presence  of  Christ  in  this  sacrament  ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  hold  and  to  teach,  that  the  whole  substance 
of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to  be,  and  that  only  the  accidents 
remain.  It  is  necessary  over  and  above  all  this  to  hold  and  to 
teach,  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  is  changed  or 
converted  into  Christ'  s  Body  and  Blood,  and  that  the  term, 
Transubstantiation,  has  been  wisely  chosen  by  the  infallible 
Church  of  God  to  express  this  mystery. 

Dr.  Pusey  on  the  other  hand  asserts,  that  there  is  some  sort  Dr. 
of  a  change,  but  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains 
as  before  ;  that  the  term  Transubstantiation  was  a  term  alto- 
gether  new,  framed  by  certain  persons  who  wished  to  express 


a  new  doctrine  which  they  believed  ;  and  that  "  the  remaining 
of  the  elements  ivas   an  open  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  tury. 
fifteenth  century,  and  so  far  from  being  supposed  to  involve  any 
bad  consequences,  was  rather  held  to  remove  difficulties."^ 

*  Denzinger's  Enchiridion,  n.  1392,  p.  398.     Edit.  4%  1865. 
t  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  A,  p.  31. 
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Passing  by  for  the  time  these  other  opinions  of  the  Doctor, 
let  us  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  last,  and  see  whether 
up  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  "  remaining  of  the  elements/' 
i.e.  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
was  an  open  question. 
The  assertion  In  order  to  render  our  proof  of  the  utter  groundlessness  of 

is  proved  to 

he  ground-     this  strange  assertion  more  complete,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

less  by  the  .,..,,. 

th^Beren       introduce  our  readers  to  a  short  chapter  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

fjanan  he-  Berenger  *  was  born   in   Tours,  at  the   beginning  of    the 

eleventh  century.  He  became  a  priest,  and  acquired  consider 
able  reputation  as  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  his  native  town. 
But  he  soon  began  to  manifest  that  vanity  and  self-confidence 
which  were  his  besetting  sins,  and  whose  fatal  consequences 
Fulbert  of  Chartres,  his  master,  had  foreseen  on  his  death 
bed.  On  one  occasion,  having  heard  that  a  learned  Lombard 
was  passing  through  the  town,  he  invited  him  to  a  public  dis 
putation.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  stranger 
gained  so  complete  a  victory  over  Berenger,  that  the  latter  was 
utterly  confounded  and  reduced  to  silence.  That  Lombard  was 
110  other  than  our  illustrious  Lanfranc,  who  was  destined  in 
the  Divine  Providence  to  be  the  great  champion  of  the  faith 
against  the  new  heresy  of  his  French  disputant.  Finding 
that  his  scholars,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  discomfiture, 
had  begun  to  desert  his  school,  Berenger  thought  of  trying 
his  hand  at  theology  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
And  then  it  was  that  he  commenced  the  teaching  of  grave 
errors  concerning  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  refutation  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  statement,  that  we  should  know  precisely  what  these 
errors  were.  Our  readers  will  therefore  excuse  us  if  we  e'nter 
into  some  detail.  Berenger' s  opinions,  in  common  with  those 
of  most  heretics,  would  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  constant 
change  or  modification.  At  first  he  denied  that  there  was  a 
real  and  substantial,  and  admitted  only  a  spiritual  and  figura 
tive  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  But  this  error 


*  See  for  the  history  of  this  heretic,  Kohrbacher's  Histoire  Umverselle  de 
1'Eglise  Catbolique,  t.  xiii.  1.  63,  pp.  531,  537—543;  t.  xiv.  1.  64,  pp.  27,  28, 
59,  60,  127—135;  1.  65,  pp.  319—321.  Paris,  1844, 
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he  would  seem  to  have  afterwards  abandoned,  and  to  have 
persisted  in  a  second,  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
concerned ;  viz.,  that  though  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
are  verily  and  indeed  present  in  this  Sacrament,  yet  that  the 
substances  of  bread  and  wine  remain  after  consecration 
as  they  were  before.  We  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  accept 
this  statement  on  our  unsupported  authority.  We  proceed 
therefore  to  prove  the  assertion  by  the  testimony  of  writers 
coeval  with  the  events  which  we  are  at  present  reviewing. 

Before  the  year  1049, — prior  therefore  to  the  first  condemna 
tion  of  Berenger's  doctrine, — Hugo,  a  former  schoolfellow  of 
Berenger,  and  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Langres,  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  him  about  his  new  opinions,  in  which  he  remarks,* 
' '  You  say,  speaking  too  broadly,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in 
such  wise  in  this  sacrament,  that  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
bread  and  wine  is  not  changed."  The  bishop  proceeds  to  argue 
that,  if  this  were  true,  there  would  be  no  change  at  all  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  is  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  the  mind  of  the  Church.  He  adds,  that  the 
reason  why  the  accidents  remain  is,  first,  because  of  the  horror 
it  would  excite  in  us,  if  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  were 
visibly  present  in  their  proper  species;  and  secondly,  as  a 
trial  to  our  faith.  He  ends  by  giving  his  friend  a  severe 
reproof  for  "  disturbing  the  truth  and  arguing  against  it,  as 
though  it  were  a  lie."f 

Lanfranc,  in  A.D.  1072, — before  his  consecration  therefore  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, — wrote  a  work  against  the 
heresy  of  Berenger,  in  which  he  quotes  the  arguments  of  the 
latter  against  the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Amongst 
others  we  find  the  following  :  J — "  By  the  consecration  of  the 
altar  the  bread  and  wine  become  the  Sacrament  of  religion ;  so 
that  they  do  not  cease  to  be  what  they  were ;  but  they  are 
what  they  were,  and  are  changed  into  something  else,  as 
S.  Ambrose  says  in  his  book  on  the  Sacraments."  It  is  worth 
remarking  that  Dr.  Pusey,§  in  common  with  most  Protestant 

*  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Christi.     Migne,  cxlii.  p.  1327. 
f  "  Imo  tu  perturbas  veritatem,  et  quasi  mentitam  redarguis." 
J  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini,  ch.  9.     Migne,  cl.  p.  419. 
§  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c  ,  noto  R,  p.  282. 
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controversialists,  has  renewed  this  objection  of  Berenger,  and 
made  it  his  own.  Lanfranc  condemns  his  falsehood  and 
temerity,  vindicates  the  orthodoxy  of  S.  Ambrose,  and,  re 
peating  the  argument  of  Hugo,  asks  how  a  thing  can  be 
changed,  and  yet  remain  what  it  was  before.  In  the  same 
work  he  distinctly  charges  Berenger  with  this  error.  These 
are  his  words  :*  <f  You  believe  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Lord's  table  in  consecration  remain  unchanged  in  their  substance, 
i.e.  that  the  bread  and  iviiie  existed  before  consecration,  and  that 
the  bread  and  wine  exist  after  consecration.3'  For  teaching 
this,  he  accuses  him  of  heresy,  and  summons  the  universal 
teaching  of  the  Church  to  bear  witness  against  him. 

Our  next  and  most  important  witness  is  Guitmond,  one  of 
Lanfranc's  pupils,  who  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Gregory  VII., 
and  forced  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of  Aversa  by  Urban  II. 
While  yet  a  simple  monk,  he  wrote  a  treatise  t  against  Berenger, 
in  which  he  presents  us  with  very  important  details  respecting 
the  whole  sect,  for  Berenger  had  managed  to  seduce  many  to 
his  errors.  He  tells  us  J  that  "  the  Berengarians  were  divided 
among  themselves."  Some  of  them  he  designates  by  the 
name  of  umbraticij  because  they  denied  the  Eeal  Presence, 
and  reduced  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  to  a  level  with  the 
shadows  of  the  old  dispensation ;  others  he  distinguishes  as 
impanators,  because,  while  admitting  the  Real  Presence,  they 
denied  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine 
into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  He  has  a  passage  which 
throws  so  much  light  on  the  subject,  that  we  must  be  excused 
for  quoting  it  at  length.  It  is  as  follows  :  §  "  All  the  Beren 
garians  agree  in  this,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  essen 
tially  changed,  but  as  far  as  I  could  get  out  from  some  of  them, 
they  differ  very  much ;  in  that  some  say  there  is  nothing  at  all 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  in  the  Sacraments,  but 
that  they  are  only  shadows  and  figures;  while  others,  yielding 
to  the  just  reasons  of  the  Church,  and  yet  not  receding  from 
their  folly,  in  order  to  appear  to  be  after  a  sort  in  agreement 


*  Ibidem,  c.  22,  p.  440. 

f  De  Corporis  ot  Sangninis  Domini  Yeritate.     Migne,  cxlix.  p.  1427. 

$  Ibidem,  1.  iii.  p.  1485.  §  Ibidem,  1.  i.  p.  1430. 
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with  us,  say  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  are  really 
but  in  a  hidden  manner  contained;  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
be  received,  are  in  some  way,  so  to  speak,  impanated.  And 
they  say  that  this  is  the  more  subtile  opinion  of  Berenger." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Guitrnoiid  does  not  mean  to  charge 
these  heretics  with  what  is  called  by  more  recent  Theologians 
the  error  of  impanation.  For  there  is  not  one  word  in  the 
objections  of  Berenger,  or  in  the  animadversions  of  Hugo, 
Lanfranc,  Guitmond,  and  others,  to  induce  us  to  suppose,  that 
the  former  believed  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  hypostatically 
united  either  mediately  or  immediately  with  the  Word.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  expressions,  forms  of  refutation,  and 
'  arguments  combine  in  proving  to  demonstration,  that  he  held 
the  identical  heresy  of  Consubstantiation,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
advocates,  as  being  the  doctrine  of  his  Establishment. 

To  this  assertion  Dr.  Pusey  has  by  anticipation  demurred. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  write  as  follows :  * — "  Guitmondus 
shows  in  the  sequel  that  what  he  is  really  opposing  is  the 
belief — not  that  there  was  any  consubstantiation  or  blending  of 
substances,  but  that  the  elements  remained  in  their  natural 
substances,  unaltered  as  to  that  substance  by  the  Presence  of 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."  What  the  apodosis  of  this 
sentence  precisely  means,  or  was  meant  to  mean,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  determine.  Is  the  substance  altered  or  no  ?  If  it  be 
altered,  it  must  be  either  substantially,  and  that  by  Transub- 
stantiation,  or  transformation,  or  transmateriation,  (all  of  which 
the  Oxford  Professor  rejects);  or  it  must  be  accidentally;  and 
in  such  hypothesis  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  become  acci 
dents  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  an  error  as  blasphemous  as  it  is 
philosophically  absurd.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Dr. 
Pusey  adopts  this  second  alternative ;  but,  that  it  is  the  only 
one  philosophically  possible,  if  we  reject  Transubstantiation. 

However,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  Dr.  Pusey' s  Another 
positive, but  with  his  negative  statement,  that  Guitmond  did  not  &?.  Pusey 
oppose  the  belief  in  "consubstantiation  or  blending  of  substances.'3 
If  our  former  quotations  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  de 
monstrate  the  groundlessness  of  this  assertion,  let  the  learned 

*  Notes  on  tho  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  A,  p.  3. 
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monk  Guitmond  speak  once  more  for  himself.  The  following 
is  his  explanation  of  the  famous  passage  from  the  work  De 
Sacraments,  which  Berenger  and  Dr.  Pusey  have  quoted 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  *  "  From  his  (S.  Ambrose's) 
former  statement  and  the  one  we  have  now  quoted,  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  those  things  which  were,  are ;  i.  e.}  in  this  Sacra 
ment  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  not  made  of  nothing, 
but  of  things  that  were  ;  but  they  arc  not  what  they  were,  because 
they  are  not  what  nature  formed  them,  i.  c.  they  are  not  bread 
and  wine;  but  they  are  changed  into  something  else,  and  are 
what  benediction  has  consecrated,  i.  c.  the  Body  and  Blood  • 
because  he  (S.  Ambrose)  says  that  by  benediction  the  nature 
itself  is  changed" 

Guitmond  then  understands  the  author  of  the  work  De 
Sacramentis  to  be  impugning,  in  the  passage  quoted  by 
Berenger,,  the  theory  that  the  bread  was  annihilated.  To 
this  end  he  maintains  that  what  was,  is ;  but  that  which  it  was 
before,  it  is  not  now.  In  other  words,  existence  remains,  so 
to  speak ;  but  the  substance  existing  before  is  not  the  sub 
stance  existing  now  under  the  species;  because  there  is  a 
substantial  change. 

Again,  Guitmond  writes  as  follows,  speaking  of  S.Ambrose :  f 
<c  Behold  how  this  most  holy  Father  and  eminent  Doctor 
refutes  in  very  few  words  both  heresies.  For  he  destroys  the 
impanators,  where  he  says,  that  Christ  by  no  means  lies 
hidden  in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  that  the  visible  creatures, 
i.  e.  bread  and  wine,  are  changed  into  the  substance  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 

And  later  on,  in  a  passage  of  some  length,  he  bursts  out 
into  fervent  invective  against  these  Consubstantialists,  who, 
to  use  his  words,  J  "  borrowing  reasons  for  their  error  neither 
from  their  senses,  nor  from  reason,  nor  from  Scripture,  while 
nature  itself,  of  which  they  are  wont  so  grandly  to  assume  the 
defence,  protests  against  them,  (for  how  in  the  solid  body  of 
bread  another  body  can  lie  hidden,  it  is  impossible  to  see),  while 
nature,  I  repeat,  and  the  Scriptures  protest  against  them, 

*  Da  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Domini  Veritate,  1.  iii.  p.  1483. 
t  Ibidem,  1.  iii.  p.  1484.  J  Ibidem,  1.  iii.  p.  1435. 
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supported  by  no  testimony  of  the  holy  Fathers,  by  no  divine 
oracle,  by  no  miracle,  like  beasts  in  their  obstinacy,  are  seen 
to  oppose  Catholic  piety  which  is  fortified  in  all  these  ways 
(undique  nmnitam),  for  no  other  reason  than  not  to  seem  to 
be  conquered  by  it." 

Once  more.  In  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  book,  having 
refuted  the  error  of  the  umbratid,  as  he  calls  them,  he  speaks 
in  the  following  manner  of  those  who  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation.*  "Now  we  must  reason  against  those 
who,  vanquished  by  the  reasonings  of  the  Church,  cannot  any 
longer  deny  that  the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in  the 
food  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  utterly  disbelieving  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  changed  by  the  words  of  the  Saviour  into  His 
Body  and  Bloody  but  blending  (commiscentes)  Christ  with  the 
bread  and  wine,  have  conceived  a  new  heresy,  as  it  were,  in  a 

more  subtile  way They  offer  this  reason  in  favour  of 

such  madness,  viz.,  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  may 
be  capable  of  being  eaten  by  means  of  the  bread  and  wine. 
But  what  force  has  this  reason  ?  For  why  could  not  the  Flesh 
of  the  Lord  be  eaten  and  His  Blood  be  drunken,  of  themselves, 
without  the  assistance  of  another  body  ?  For  if  they  shrink 
from  the  horror  of  Flesh  and  Blood,  why  does  not  the  ex 
planation  of  the  Church  suffice  for  them,  which  answers  by 
the  mouth  of  S.  Ambrose  in  his  book  de  Sacramentis,  that 
the  substances  of  the  elements  indeed  are  changed,  but  on  account 
of  the  horror,  they  retain  their  former  taste,  colour,  and  the  other 
accidents  only,  which  are  sensible  ?  And  if  they  reply,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  colour  and  taste  of  one  body  to  be  retained  in 
another,  we  can  briefly  object  to  them  the  Divine  Power.  If  they 
allow  this,  let  them  make  an  end  of  the  controversy.  But  if 
they  reject  it,  let  them  hear  what  is  written,  '  For  all  things 
whatsoever  the  Lord  willed,  He  hath  done  in  heaven  and 
earth;'  and  those  many  other  answers,  which  we  have  already 
given  abundantly  and  copiously  in  the  beginning  of  this  work 
against  their  blasphemies." 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  agree  with  us,  that  Guitmond 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  explicit,  had  he  been  writing 

*  Ibidem,  p.  1481. 
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against  Dr.  Pusey's  work  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Dr. 
Pusey  tells  us  that  he  was  not  opposing  the  belief  that ' '  there 
was  any  blending  of  substances,"  yet  if  he  had  tried,  he  could 
not  have  translated  the  phrase  more  accurately,  than  he  has 
done  by  the  words,  "  Christum  pani  et  vino  commiscentes." 

We  are  not  sorry  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  forced  us  to  make  this 
digression,  for  it  has  served  to  illustrate,  as  regards  Gruitmond, 
what  is  nevertheless  equally  true  of  Hugo  and  Lanfranc,  and 
of  Durandus,*  Abbot  of  Troarn,  in  Normandy,  that  the  main 
argument  of  their  respective  works  is  directed  against  the 
heresy  of  Consubstantiation. 

No  sooner  had  it  become  known  that  Berenger  was  spreading 
these  pernicious  errors,  than  the  Church  took  energetic  mea 
sures  to  uproot  them,  and  to  repress  the  scandal.  S.  Leo  IX. 
condemned  them  in  a  Council  held  at  Eome,  A.D.  1050;  and 
again  in  the  same  year  in  the  Council  of  Yercelli.  At  the 
same  time  a  council  was  held  in  Paris,  where  the  heresy  ex 
cited  such  fierce  indignation  among  the  bishops,  that  they 
interrupted  again  and  again  the  reading  of  Berenger's  letter 
with  cries  of  horror;  and  the  Council  declared  that  if  the 
heresiarch  did  not  retract  his  blasphemies,  f  "  the  whole  army 
of  France,  with  the  clergy  in  their  vestments  at  its  head, 
would  seek  him  out,  together  with  his  adherents,  and  besiege 
them,  till  they  had  either  consented  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or 
received  the  just  penalty  of  death.-"  The  errors  in  question  were 
again  condemned  by  Pope  Victor  II.  in  the  Council  of  Florence, 
A.D.  1055,  and  in  the  same  year  at  the  Council  of  Tours,  over 
which  Hildebrand  presided  as  papal  legate.  They  were  again 
condemned  by  Nicolas  II.  in  a  Eoman  Council,  A.D.  1059,  and 
again  in  the  Council  of  Angers,  A.D.  1062.  In  A.E).  1073, 
they  were  once  more  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Poitiers, 
where  Berenger,  who  was  present,  with  difficulty  escaped 
death,  owing  to  the  general  fury  which  his  teaching  had  ex 
cited  there.  And  under  the  pontificate  of  S.  Gregory  YII. 
they  were  once  more  proscribed  in  two  Koman  Councils,  held 
respectively  in  the  years  1078  and  1079. 

*  See  his  work  against  Berenger,  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Christi,  in  Migne's 
Bibliotheca  PP.  Latinorum,  cxlix.  p.  1373. 
f  Labbe,  t.  xi.  p.  1435.     Yenetiis,  1730. 
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Berenger' s  course  of  action,  under  the  energetic  proceed 
ings  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  consisted  of  an  alternate 
series  of  retractations,  and  of  retractations  of  retractations. 
At  first  the  Church  contented  Herself  with  requiring  from  him 
subscription  to  simpler  and  more  general  professions  of  faith 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  explicitly  defined 
the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  and  only  implicitly  that  of 
Transubstantiation.  But  when  She  had  come  to  know  by  ex 
perience  his  art  and  want  of  honesty,  She  exacted  profession 
of  a  more  definite  formulary.  For  in  the  last-mentioned  council 
he  was  made  to  subscribe  to  the  following  declaration  :* — "  I 
Berenger,  believe  in  my  heart  and  profess  with  my  lips,  that 
the  bread  and  wine,  which  are  placed  on  the  altar,  are  substan 
tially  changed  by  the  mystery  of  holy  prayer,  and  by  the  words 
of  the  Redeemer,  into  the  true  and  proper  and  life-giving  Flesh  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ...  so  do  I  believe ;  and  I  will  never 
more  teach  against  this  faith.  So  help  me  God,  and  these 
holy  gospels  of  God." 

It  is  now  time  to  sum  up  our  evidence.  It  would  seem  to 
be  indisputable,  that  in  the  eleventh  century  the  Church  con 
sidered  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  to  be  an  article  of 
faith.  Hugo,  Lanfranc,  Guitmond,  and  Durandus,  as  we  have 
seen,  expressly  teach  it,  not  as  an  opinion,  but  as  the  Divine 
revelation.  They  declare  that  to  deny  it,  is  heresy  and  blas 
phemy.  They  one  and  all  appeal  in  its  support  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Fathers,  and  to  the  universal  belief  of  the  Church 
Catholic.  They  condemn  consubstantiation  as  a  novelty,  as 
contrary  to  Scripture  alike  and  reason,  and  as  destitute  of 
all  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  probability.  So  firmly  was  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Eeal  Presence  and  of  the  substantial  conversion  of 
the  bread  and  wine  established  in  the  tradition  of  the  French 
Church,  that  Berenger's  new  theory  was  received  with  unre 
strained  indignation  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  and  its  author 
nearly  murdered  at  the  Council  of  Poitiers.  Finally  the  Su 
preme  Pontiff  obliged  Berenger  himself  to  profess  his  faith 
publicly  in  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  All  this  takes 
place  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  the 

*  Labbe,  t.  xii.  p.  630. 
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Another 
proof  that 
the  remain 
ing  of  the 
elements  was 
not  an  open 
question, 
from  the 
decree  of 
the  fourth 
Lateran 
Council. 

Dr.  Pusey's 
two  objec 
tions  to  this 
proof. 


Answer  to 
the  first  ob- 
jection. 


remaining  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar  was  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  ! 

The  thirteenth  century  again  presents  us  with  another  defi 
nition  of  this  dogma,  in  which  the  Church  for  the  first  time, 
as  it  would  seem,  adopts  the  word  Transubstantiation,  itself, 
as  its  convenient  expression.  We  allude  of  course  to  the  pro 
fession  of  faith  which  was  drawn  up  in  the  fourth  Council  of 
Lateran,  the  Churches  twelfth  (Ecumenical  Synod. 

But  here  we  are  already  forestalled  by  Dr.  Pusey,  who 
brings  a  double  objection  to  our  anticipated  proof.  For  he 
says  that  the  first  chapter  or  canon*  "  was  clearly  no  part  of 
the  council  itself.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Greek,  and  contains 
the  doctrine  of  the  double  Procession  in  the  form  in  which  the 
Greeks  would  not  have  received"  (it  ?)  "In  the  decrees  it  is 
quoted  Innocentius  III.  in  Concilio  Generali" 

His  second  objection  is  as  follows  :f — c<  The  fact  seems  very 
questionable  whether  the  decree  at  the  Council  of  Lateran  was 
intended  to  assert  anything  more  than  the  Real  Presence/' 

Before  then  we  can  claim  the  authority  of  this  Council,  we 
must  clear  our  ground,  and  try  the  worth  of  Dr.  Pusey's  alle 
gations. 

As  regards  his  first  objection,  we  remark  that  there  is  an 
extrinsic  authority  for  the  belief  that  this  canon,  like  the  rest, 
owed  its  origin  to,  or  at  least  received  the  solemn  assent  of, 
the  Council  itself,  which  would  be  more  than  enough  to  satisfy 
any  one  of  unbiassed  judgement.  Eohrbacher,J  Fleury,§  Ba- 
ronius,||  Natalis  Alexander,^  Gieseler,**  Neander,ff  in  their  re 
spective  Ecclesiastical  Histories;  Labbe,JJ  Harduin,§§Binius,||  || 
Denzinger, *f[^[  in  their  Councils;  Milman***  in  his  History  of 


*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.    Note  A,  p.  15,  in  a  note  at  the  foot 
of  the  page. 

f  Ibidem,  p.  22.         J  T.  xvii.  1.  71,  p.  429.         §  T.  xvi.  1.  77,  n.  45. 

||  Annales  Eccl.  t.  vii.  n.  8,  p.  60.     Lugduni,  1678.  H  T.  xvi.  dis.  1,  n.  3. 

**  Vol.  iii.  translated  by  Hall,  p.  316.     Edinburgh,  1853. 

ft  Vol.  viii.  p.  59.     Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library. 

££  Concilia,  t.  xiii.  p.  927.  §§  Concilia,  t.  vii.  p.  14.     Parisiis,  1714. 

III!  In  Labbe.  ^  Enchiridion,  p.  151,  n.  354,  edit.  4a. 

***  B.  ix.  c.  8,  vol.  iv.  p.  140  in  note. 
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Latin  Christianity;  our  Catholic  theologians  from  the  thir 
teenth  century  up  to  the  present  time ;  Jewel  *  in  his  answer 
to  Harding ;  Burnett  and  Harold  Browne  J  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  " Archbishop"  Bramhall§  in  his  answer  to  the 
Epistle  of  M.  de  la  Millitiere ;  &c.  &c., — all  unite  in  ascribing 
this  definition  to  the  Council  itself.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  more  than  one  dissident,  the  notorious  Dupin,  who 
however  will  be  but  of  little  service  to  Dr.  Pusey.  For  though 
he  seems  to  consider  the  other  canons  to  have  been  imposed 
by  Innocent  III.,  and  not  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  synodal 
action,  yet  he  evidently  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  this 
first  chapter,  which  is  the  one  object  of  Dr.  Pusey's  tender 
solicitude.  For  he  expressly  calls  it  the  profession  of  faith  of 
the  Council.  Here  are  his  words  :  || — "  Voila  Pabrege  de  la  doc 
trine  de  TEglise  contenue  dans  la  profession  de  foi  de  ce  concile, 
qui  en  fait  le  premier  chapitre."  So  far  too  is  Dr.  Milman 
from  endorsing  Dr.  Pusey's  opinion, — which,  by  theway,  Natalis 
Alexander  describes  as  altogether  improbable  (prorsus  irnprdba- 
bilis  est  opinio), — that  he  maintains  on  the  contrary  that  Inno 
cent  III.  was  an  unwilling  party  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
canons.  We  have  omitted  to  mention  in  our  list  Hefele^f  and 
Hurter,**  who  in  common  with  the  rest  ascribe  them  to  the 
Council. 

Mr.  Palmer,tf  from  whom  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  have  bor 
rowed  his  ideas,  though  he  omits  to  tell  us  so,  gives  only  two 
other  authorities  besides  Dupin.  And  these  are  a  certain 
Middemportius,  and  Matthew  Paris,  or  of  Paris.  But  the 
quotations  from  these  writers  might  as  well  have  been 
omitted,  for  they  prove  absolutely  nothing.  It  would  be, 
therefore,  a  mere  waste  of  time  and  space  to  introduce  them 
to  our  readers. 

It  will  be  the  place  here  to  observe  that  in  singling  out  this 

*  Answer  to  Tenth  Article,  p.  314.     London,  1611. 
f  On  Article  XXVIII.  p.  344. 
J  On  Article  XXVIII.  sect.  1,  p.  699.     3rd  edit. 
§  Anglo- Catholic  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  14. 
||  Nouvelle  Bibliotheque,  t.  x.  p.  105.     Paris,  1697. 
T  Concilien  Geschichte,  v.  pp.  783-8.     Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  1863. 
**  Geschichte  Papst  Innocenz  III.  t.  ii.  p.  641.     Hamburg,  1834. 
ft  Church  of  Christ,  p.  iv.  ch.  xi.  sect.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  166.     3rd  edit. 
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single  capitulum  from  the  rest  for  his  attack,  Dr.  Pusey 
stands  quite  alone.  He  has  mistaken  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
objects  equally  to  all  the  chapters.  He  is  also  more  directly 
opposed  to  his  friend  Dupin,  who  makes  an  exception,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  favour  of  this  particular  profession  of  faith. 

And  now  let  us  examine  one  by  one  Dr.  Pusey's  reasons  for 
his  assertion. 

I.  The  first  is,  that  the  chapter  does  not  occur  in  the 
Greek.  This  is  true.  But  we  destroy  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Pusey  draws  from  his  premiss  by  answering, 

a.  That  the  first  chapter  is  not  alone  in  its  misfortune.  For 
neither  do  the  fourth,  fifth,  nor  forty-third  occur  in  the  Greek  ; 
which  is  also  wanting  in  part  of  the  second,  third,  sixth, 
seventh,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  thirty- second,  thirty-third,  thirty- 
eighth,  forty-second,  fifty-fifth  •  as  also  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  forty-fourth,  and  in  nearly  all  the  sixty-second  j  besides 
less  considerable  lacunae  in  others. 

I.  Labbe  and  Harduin  supply  us  with  a  note  by  Gabriel 
Cossart,  S.  J.,  which  fully  explains  the  cause  of  these  deficien 
cies.     For  it  informs  us  that  the  manuscript  of  the  Mazarin 
Library,  which  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  Council,  was  de 
fective  in  these  parts.      "  Primwn  caput  et  secundi  partem, 
aliaque   nonnulla,    Latine  tantum  edimus ;    quia  Us  pwrtibus 
mancus  est  codex.33 

II.  The  second  argument  of  Dr.  Pusey  is  that  in  this  pro 
fession  of  faith,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  defined  to 
be  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  (pariter  ab  Utroque  •)  which  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  Greeks,  who  were  present  at  the  Council, 
would  have  accepted.     We  content  ourselves  with  replying, 
that  the  identical  expression  was  accepted  by  the  Greeks,  do 
facto,  in  the  Council  of  Florence.      It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bull*  of  Eugenius  IV.,  " Lceteiitur  coeli,33  which  embodies  the 
definition  of  the  synod,   and  bears  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Emperor  John  Palasologus,  and  of  the  Bishops  and  represen 
tatives  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  were  desirous  of  union. 

III.  Dr.  Pusey's  last  argument,   (which  he  has  apparently 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Palmer,)   is  that  in  the  Decretals,  the 

*  Labbe,  t.  xviii.  p.  1181. 
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chapter  in  question  is  quoted  as  that  "  of  Innocent  III.,  in  the 
General  Council."  The  objection  shows  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  are  canonists.  We  answer  then, 

a.  That   every   canon   in   the    Council   except    the    forty- 
second  and  forty-ninth,  is  quoted  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

b.  That  in  every  title  of  the  five  books  of  the  Clementines, 
and  in  every  chapter  of  each  title,  with  perhaps  two  exceptions, 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  ofVienna,  the  Church/ s  fifteenth  (Ecu 
menical  Synod,  are  quoted  after  the  same  manner ;  ( '  Clemens 
V.  in  Concilio  Viennensi."     But  it  may  be  urged  against  our 
proof,  that  the  canons  of  this  Council  have  been  so  inter 
mingled  with  those  which  were  promulgated  by  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  at  the  same  time,  that  this  alone  might  possibly  be  a 
sufficient  reason  for  their  being  referred  to  under  this  form. 
Therefore  we  add, 

c.  That  in  a  great  number  of  decretals,*  the  canons  of  the 
eleventh  (Ecumenical  Council,  the  third  Lateran,  are  quoted 
as  "Alexander  III.  in  Concilio  Later  an  ensi  ;"  that  there  are 
othersf  in  which  the  canons  of  a  Council  of  Tours  are  quoted 
as  "Alexander  III.  in  Concilio  Turonensi;  others  again, J  in 
which  the  canons  of  the  thirteenth  (Ecumenical  Council,  the 
first  of  Lyons,  are  quoted,  as   "  Innocentius  IV.  in    Concilio 
Lugdunensi;"  and  others, §  wherein  the  decrees  of  the  four 
teenth  (Ecumenical  Council,  the  second  of  Lyons,  are  quoted 
as  "  Gregorius  X.  in  Concilio  Generali  Lugdunensi." 

d.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  form  of  reference  common 
to  the  canonists.     It  occurs  constantly  in  the  Decretum  Gra- 
tiani,  which  is  a  sort  of  class  book  for  students  in  canon  law. 

But  Mr.  Palmer  1 1  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  in  the  very 
next  decretal  to  the  one  which  is  headed  "  Innocentius  III.  in 
Concilio  Generali,"  the  heading  runs  thus,  "  ex  Concilio  Mel- 


*  L.  i.  tit.  6,  cc.  6,  7 ;  1.  ii.  tit.  20,  c.  21,  tit.  28,  cc.  26,  27  j  1.  in.  tit.  1, 
c.  8,  tit.  5,  cc.  4—7,  tit.  50,  c.  4,  &c. 

f  L.  iii.  tit.  5,  c.  8,  tit.  50,  c.  3 ;  1.  v.  tit.  3,  c.  8,  &c. 

J  Sexti  Decret.  1.  ii.  tit.  3,  c.  1,  tit.  5,  c.  1,  tit.  ix.  c.  1,  tit.  x.  c.  3,  tit.  xii. 
c.  1,  tit.  xiv.  cc.  1,  2,  tit.  xv.  cc.  1 — 4 ;  1.  v.  tit.  4,  c.  1,  &c. 

§  Ibidem,  1.  iii.  tit.  4,  c.  3,  tit.  9,  c.  2,  tit.  17,  c.  unico,  tit.  20,  c.  2,  tit.  23, 
c.  2 ;  1.  v.  tit.  v.  cc.  1,  2,  &c.  &c. 

||  Church  of  Christ,  P.  iv.  ch.  xi.  sect.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  166  in  a  note. 
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densi"  Yet  tlie  reason  is  so  evident,  that  nothing  but 
ignorance  can  excuse  such  an  idle  difficulty.  The  Pope  was 
present  at  the  Council  of  Lateran ;  no  Pope  was  present  at 
the  first  Council  of  Meaux,  in  A.D.  845,  from  whose  thirty- 
fourth  canon  this  decretal  is  taken.*  Therefore,  without  an 
historical  falsehood,  the  titles  could  not  be  identical  in  form. 

And  now  that  we  have  cleared  away  these  cobwebs,  we  will 
present  to  our  readers  an  extract  from  the  profession  of  faith 
of  this  (Ecumenical  Council,  at  which  were  present  412 
Bishops,  including  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  of  Jeru 
salem,  of  the  Maronites,  and  others,  present  either  personally 
or  by  their  representatives,  and  71  Primates  or  Metropolitans, 
besides  800  Abbots  and  Priors.  The  extract  is  as  follows  : 
"  In  which  Church  He  who  is  High  Priest,  the  same  is  the 
sacrifice,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Body  and  Blood  is  truly  contained 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  under  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine  ;  the  bread  having  been  transubstantiated  into  the  Body,  and 
the  wine  into  the  Blood ,  by  the  power  of  God,"  (Iransubstantiatis 
pane  in  corpus  et  vino  in  sanguinem,  potestate  Divina). 
Answer  to  But  now  comes  Dr.  Pusey's  second  objection.  For,  copying 
second  obi8  again  from  his  friend  Mr.  Palmer,  he  asserts  that  these  words 
need  not  imply  anything  more  than  a  simple  definition  of  the 
Eeal  Presence.  How  is  this  possible  ?  The  very  word  Tran- 
substantiation  is  inserted  into  the  profession ;  the  canon  is 
referred  to  by  every  theologian  after  that  time,  who  has 
occasion  to  treat  on  the  matter  at  all,  as  finally  determining 
the  question  of  the  desition  of  the  bread  and  wine ;  Protest 
ants,  such  as  Jewel,  Bramhall,  Burnet,  Milman,  and  Browne, 
honestly  confess  as  much,  and  use  the  fact  for  the  purposes  of 
their  controversy.  The  rationalistic  Neander  ownsf  Jthat 
"  This  doctrine  was  definitively  settled  for  the  Church  at  the 
Lateran  Council  in  1215."  All  the  antecedents  of  the  Beren- 
garian  controversy,  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  and 
the  tenets  of  the  Albigenses  and  cognate  sects  at  the  time, 
still  further  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  words  themselves. 
Yet  in  face  of  all  this  proof,  which  leaves  not  even  the  shadow 


*  See  Labbe,  t.  ix.  p.  973. 

t  Church  History,  vol.  viii.  p.  59.     Clark's  Foreign  Theol.  Library. 
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of  a  doubt  upon  the  point,  Dr.  Pusey  and  Mr.  Palmer  oppose 
themselves  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  centuries,  and  venture  to 
assert  that  this  definition  very  probably  was  not  intended  "  to 
establish  anything  except  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence."* 

We  arrive  then,  under  Dr.  Pusey's  guidance,  at  another 
conclusion ;  viz.  that  a  doctrine,  which  was  defined  as  an  article 
of  faith  by  an  (Ecumenical  Council  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
remained  nevertheless  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth. 

Yet  aerain.     The  following:  is  an  extract  from  the  confession  Another 

proof  of  the 

of  faith,    which   was  presented   for   subscription  to  Michael  erroneous 

assertion 

Palaeologus,  the  Greek  emperor,  by  Clement  IV.,  in  A.D.  1267, 
and  was  professed  by  the  former  in  the  second  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Lyons,  held  in  A.D.  1274,  under  Gregory  X.f  "  The 
same  Roman  Church  consecrates  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucha 
rist  of  unleavened  bread,  holding  and  teaching  that  the  bread 
is  truly  transubstantiated  into  the  Body,  and  the  wine  into  the 
Blood,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/3  (lenens  et  docens,  quod  in 
ipso  Sacramento  panis  vere  transsubstantiatur  in  Corpus,  et 
vinum  in  Sanguinem,  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi) . 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church  should 
hold  and  teach,  and  that  two  Popes  should  require  the  Greek 
Emperor  to  declare  in  his  profession  of  faith,  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  reunion  with  the  Apostolic  See,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  doctrine  which  was  an  open  question  till  the 
fifteenth  ? 

Once  more.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  two  following,  among  forty-five  propositions  of  Wicliff, 
were  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance  and  by  Martin  V. 
in  the  bulls  "  Inter  cunctas"  and  "  In  eminentis."$ 

1 .  ' '  The  material  substance  of  the  bread,  and  in  like  manner 
the  material  substance  of  the  wine,  remain  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar." 

*  Palmer's  Church  of  Christ,  P.  iv.  ch.  xi.  sect.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

f  Labbe,  Concil.  t.  xiv.  p.  507.  See  also  Denzinger's  Enchiridion,  n,  388, 
p.  169.  See  a  most  interesting,  though  incidental  proof  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  on  this  mystery  in  the  thirteenth  century,  presented  by  the  condemna 
tion  of  the  errors  of  John  de  Latone  by  Gregory  XI.  in  1371. — Denzinger,  nn. 
471—473,  p.  185. 

I  Denzinger,  nn.  477,  478,  p.  186,  et  Labbe,  t.  xvi.  p.  756,  et  p.  765. 
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2.  "The  accidents  of  the  bread  do  not  remain  without  a 
subject  in  the  same  Sacrament." 

It  is  true  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  affixed  by  Dr.  Pusey. 
For  these  propositions  were  condemned  in  A.D.  1418.  But 
who,  that  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  very  alphabet  of  Church 
history,  could  even  imagine,  that  an  opinion,  which  had  been 
an  open  question  up  to  that  time,  (for  no  new  definition  had 
appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  century),  would  be  at  once 
solemnly  condemned  by  a  full  Council  of  Bishops,  and  in  two 
Bulls  of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  previous  to  any  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  dogma  ?  Such  a  fact  would  not  only  be 
solitary  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals,  but  it  would  be  in  open 
contradiction  to  the  Church's  universal  mode  of  action.  There 
fore  Transubstantiation  must  have  been  an  article  of  faith  before 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  these  propo 
sitions  of  Wicliff  could  not  have  been  condemned,  as  they 
were. 

So  then  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion  is  disproved  by  the  testimony 
of  four  centuries;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  now,  before 
closing  the  argument  of  this  section,  to  sum  up  what  is  of 
faith  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

We  are  required  then  to  believe  that,  by  the  act  of  conse 
cration,  the  whole  substance  of  bread  and  wine  is  changed  or 
converted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Nothing  there 
fore  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains.  It  is  con 
sequently  of  faith,  as  Suarez  *  declares,  that  neither  the  sub 
stantial  form,  nor  the  matter,  of  these  elements  remains.  The 
species  or  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  alone  remain,  without 
a  subject,  miraculously  sustained  in  their  being  by  the  Divine 
Omnipotence.  Such  are,  e.  g.  the  colour,  the  quantity,  the 
round  form,  the  taste,  and  the  like.  The  Church  has  'justly 
and  appropriately  called  this  conversion,  Transubstantiation. 

This  then  is  the  faith,  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
expressed  in  the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  a  solemn  profession 
of  which  is  required  of  every  one  who  seeks  admission  into 
the  one  only  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*  In  3m  disp.  xlix.  sect,  3,  nn.  4,  5 ;  cf.  D.  Thorn.  3ae  Q.  Ixxv.  4  et  6. 
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§4. 

Dr.  Pusey  lias  not  made  his  assertion,  on  which  we  com- 

J  .  tion  of  Dr. 

mented  in  our  last  section,  viz.,  that  the  remaining  of  the  Pru0s£ 


elements  was  an  open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  assertion 


r0orth0 
assertion 

century,  without  adducing  what  he  considers  sufficient  proof 
of  it,  partly  borrowed  from  Mr.  Palmer,  in  part  perhaps 
supplied  by  himself.  And  a  consideration  of  these  proofs 
leads  us  at  once  into  a  spacious  field  of  inquiry;  for  it 
obliges  us  to  pass  in  review  the  scholastic  teaching  on  this 
subject  both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  And  the 
investigation  is  made  more  difficult,  and  exacts  a  more  lengthy 
treatment,  because  of  the  almost  inextricable  confusion  which 
Dr.  Pusey's  want  of  acquaintance  with  these  authors  has 
created.  In  the  cc  Eirenicon  "  he  is  short,  less  inordinate,  and 
consequently  more  easily  answered.  We  should  however  be 
doing  but  scant  justice  to  this  momentous  question,  were  we 
not  to  include  in  our  reply,  so  far  as  the  limits  of  an  essay 
will  permit,  a  critical  examination  of  his  more  lengthy  state 
ments  in  the  notes,  already  referred  to  more  than  once,  which 
form  the  appendix  to  a  sermon  of  his  on  the  Real  Presence. 
And  in  this  work  the  confusion  is  all  but  hopeless.  The  very 
authorities  whom  he  quotes  are  divided,  on  no  known  principle 
of  classification,  into  two  bodies,  by  a  wall  of  separation  con 
sisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages.  One  theologian 
is  severed  from  himself  by  the  same  interposing  barrier. 
There  is  no  discernible  order.  Questions  perfectly  distinct  in 
their  nature  are  thrown  together  and  treated  as  identical; 
while  the  whole  subject  matter  is  burdened,  nay  overborne, 
with  a  congested  mass  of  borrowed  erudition,  and  the  various 
opinions  of  the  scholastics  are  so  misunderstood  and  conse 
quently  misrepresented,  that  not  even  the  disentanglement  of 
an  intricate  skein  of  silk  can  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  neces 
sarily  expended  on  the  simple  attempt  to  methodize  his 
arguments. 

We  will  then  at  once  lay  before  our  readers  Dr.  Pusey  's 
most  prominent  proof  for  the  assertion  which  we  have  been 
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reviewing ;  and  in  order  to  restore  the  order  which  is  neces 
sary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  discussion,  we  will  pre 
pare  the  way  for  its  dissection,  by  making  certain  preliminary 
animadversions  on  the  teaching  of  the  schools  concerning  this 
great  mystery. 

"Dr*  Pusev's  Pro°f  then  is  as  follows.*  No  inconsiderable 
proof.  '  body  of  theologians,  comprising  the  most  illustrious  names  in 
the  diptychs  of  the  schools,  have  treated  the  subject  of  the 
remaining  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacra 
ment  of  the  Altar  as  an  open  question,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
opinion.  They  allow  that  it  is  lawful  to  hold  that  the  elements 
do  remain  after  consecration.  Nay,  some  of  them  go  further, 
and  assert  that  this  doctrine,  (which  Dr.  Pusey  will  forgive  us 
if  we  call,  notwithstanding  his  protest,  Consubstantiation),f  is 
more  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  subject 
to  less  difficulties,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the 
Fathers.  Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding  these 
admissions,  profess  their  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation.  But  this  matters  little.  For  they  confessedly 
founded  this  their  belief  on  an  error  of  fact.  They  imagined 
that  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  had  issued  a  definition  in 
that  sense.  Whereas  it  was  not  the  Council  that  did  so ;  it 
was  only  Pope  Innocent  III.  And  it  is  highly  probable  that 
lie  too  only  intended  to  define  the  Real  Presence,  and  not  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  opinion  concerning  the  manner 
or  mode  of  that  Presence.  The  authorities  alluded  to  are 
S.  Thomas  the  Angelic  Doctor,  S.  Bonaventure,  Durandus, 


*  See  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  A,  pp.  9  et  seqq. ;  R,  pp.  301  et  seqc[. 

f  Dr.  Pusey,  though  he  occasionally  uses  it  himself,  has  a  great  objection  to 
this  name.  He  says  that  it  could  not  fail,  in  popular  usage,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  word  "  consul stantial"  consecrated  to  the  expression  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  But  surely  the  difference  of  termination,  and  its 
homogeneity  with  the  word  "  Transubstantiation"  would  preclude  such  con 
fusion  of  meaning.  As  well  might  we  burk  the  word  " generality)'  because 
"  generation  "  is^used  theologically  to  express  the  procession  of  the  Word.  There 
are  many  words,  entirely  distinct  in  meaning,  which  only  differ  in  the  same 
change  of  termination;  e.g.  carnation,  carnality;  animation,  animality ;  libera 
tion,  liberality;  personation,  personality;  equation,  equality,  &c.,  &c.  The 
real  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  like  identification  with 
Lutheranism. 
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Ocham,  Innocent  III.  himself,  Scotus,  Peter  D'Ailly,  Cajetan, 
Hurt  ado,  Suarez ;  and  again,  Henri  de  Segusio,  Ocham, 
Melchior  Canus,  Biel,  Bassolis,  Cusanus,  and  Alphonsus  de 
Castro.  Such  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Pusey's  argument  or 
proof. 

We  now  proceed,  according  to  our  promise,  to  explain  in  a 
few  prolegomena,  such  characteristics  of  scholastic  teaching  on 
this  subject  as  are  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  those 
points  wherein  Dr.  Pusey  and  ourselves  join  issue.  in  disPute- 

I.  First  of  all  then,  no  one  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance  with  the   theologians   of  the  ante-Tridentine    or  post- 
Tridentine  schools,  can  deny  that  every  one  of  them,  (including 
those,  as  we  shall  see,  who   are   quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey,)  main 
tained  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,* 

II.  One   or   two   of    them    in    earlier   times  held   certain 
opinions,  which  were  peculiar  and  suspected  at  the  time,  and 
which  have  been  since  condemned  by  the  Church's  definitions.  JJJ5S 
But  no  one  of  them  was  a  consubstantialist.     Some  main- 
tained  that  the  substantial   form  remained;  some  again,  as 
Durandus,  that   the  matter  remained.      But  not  one  of  the 
theologians  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey,  with  the  one  exception  already 
mentioned,  held  either  of  these  errors. 

Others  again  there  were  f  who  declared  that  the  supposituni  Some  few  ^ 
by  itself,  (which  is  impossible) ;  others,  that  the  entity  of  the  ^STbSf* 
substances  remained,  though  the  substance  was   converted;  ?eecnt®rdally re" 
which  again  is  a  philosophical  impossibility.     But  no  one  of 
these  four  opinions  has  been  maintained  by  any  theologian  of 
note,  with  the  single  exception  already  referred  to. 

III.  While  the  scholastics  were  of  one  mind  in  defending  jj;8f  JJ 
the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  there  were  many  other  open 
questions  raised  concerning  this  mystery,  upon  which  they 
differed  in  their  respective  opinions.     It  will  be  necessary  to 
enumerate  some  of  these,  in  order  that  our  readers  maybe 
able  more  easily  to  perceive  the  source  and  bearings  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  manifold  misconceptions. 

*  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Essay. 

f  Vide  Suarez  in  3m  P.  disp.  xlix.  sectt.  3a  and  4ft. 
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a.  While  fully  admitting  that,  as  a  fact,  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  is  transubstantiated  into  the  Body  and  Blood 
by  virtue  of  the  Divine  institution,  it  was  in  olden  time  and 
still  is  a  question,  whether  God,  if  He  had  so  luillcd,  could,  as 
theologians  say,  de  potentia  absolute,  have  so  instituted  this 
Sacrament,  as  that  Christ  should  be  present  there  together 
with  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine.  In  other  words,  since 
God  can  do  everything  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction, 
the  question  really  was  and  is,  whether  consubstantiation  is 
metaphysically  possible.  S.  Thomas  and  others  maintain  that 
it  is  not  possible ;  Scotus,  Durandus,  Suarez,  &c.,  that  it  is. 

I.  Another  question  was  mooted  by  some  few  ante-Triden- 
tine  scholastics,  whether  if  God  had  willed  to  institute  the 
Real  Presence  in  this  Sacrament  by  way  of  consubstantiation, 
i.e.  so  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  should  remain 
unchanged,  the  form  of  consecration  could  have  remained  the 
same  as  it  is  now ;  in  other  words,  whether  that  form  could  be 
verified  by  an  act  of  consubstantiation,  or  whether  it  does  not 
necessarily  declare,  and  therefore  effect,  the  destruction  of 
the  bread  and  wine.  This  question,  always  more  or  less 
anomalous,  is  now  set  at  rest  by  the  definition  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  It  would  be  a  grave  error  at  least  to  maintain  that 
consubstantiation  is  compossible  with  the  divinely  instituted 
form  of  consecration. 

c.  Another  question  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  substances.  Some  maintained  that  it  was  properly 
speaking  annihilation.  But  the  contrary  opinion  is  the  more 
received ;  first  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  perfection  of  the 
Divine  act  that  it  should  terminate  in  a  negation;  and  secondly, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  conversion ;  widch 
supposes  the  transition  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  and 
not  the  annihilation  of  the  former  and  the  independent  com 
mencement  of  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Suarez,*  "  I  am  greatly  surprised  why  Dorninicus  Soto  .  .  . 
has  said  that  the  opinion  of  annihilation  can  in  no  wise  be 
maintained  without  error;  for  since  it  was  the  opinion  of 
grave  and  Catholic  Doctors,  and  has  foundations  of  probability, 

*  In  3m  disp.  1.  sect.  7,  n.  2. 
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and  probably  preserves  all  that  tlie  faith  teaches,  I  see  not 
with  what  reason  it  can  be  so  condemned,  especially  since 
Innocent  III.,  referring  to  this  opinion,  considers  it  probable." 
And  it  was  in  fact  maintained  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Gabriel, 
Major,  Ocham,  &c.  &c. 

d.  Another  question,  which  was  and  is  agitated  in  the 
schools,  regards  the  nature  of  the  Divine  action  in  the  miracu 
lous  conversion  which  takes  place ;  whether  it  is,  relatively  to 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  merely  adductive,  or  whether 
it  is  a  distinct  action  conservative  of  the  Body  and  Blood  in 
a  new  place,  or  whether  it  is  in  itself  productive,  with  a 
creative  power  such,  that  if  the  sacred  Body  did  not  already 
exist,  it  would  by  the  virtue  of  the  Divine  Word  be  produced. 
This  question  owes  its  origin,  as  is  plain,  to  the  fact  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  (the  resultant 
of  the  change),  by  which  this  conversion  is  distinguished  from 
all  others.  But  two  things  are  clear.  The  one  is,  that  this 
controversy  does  not  depend  for  its  vitality  on  the  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation ;  for  precisely  the  same  question  would 
necessarily  have  arisen  if  consubstaiitiation  had  been  a  revealed 
truth.  The  other  is,  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  Divine 
action  on  the  terminus  a  quo,  or  the  substances  of  bread  and 
wine ;  but  to  that  same  action  on  the  terminus  ad  quern,  or 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  disputed 
point  which  regards  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence,  rather 
than  that  of  Transubstantiation.  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  has  made 
much  of  it  in  his  attack  on  the  latter  Catholic  dogma,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel. 

Now  all  these  questions,  and  others  which  it  is  needless  to 
enumerate,  not  only  presuppose,  but  in  their  respective 
bearings,  for  the  most  part,  confirm  more  and  more  the 
doctrine,  that  there  is  a  conversion  of  the  whole  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to  be,  and  that  con 
sequently  nothing  remains  after  consecration  but  the  species, 
accidents,  or  accidental  forms. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  now  proceed  to  examine 
one  by  one  the  authorities  adduced  by  Dr.  Pusey  in  proof  of 
his  extraordinary  assertion,  that  the  remaining  of  the 
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substances  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
was   an   open   question   till   the   beginning   of  the   fifteenth 
century. 
Dr.  prey's        The  first  name  which  he  produces  in  defence  of  his  position 

first  witness,     . 

|- Thomas  is  that  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  He 
could  not  have  begun  his  catalogue  with  a  graver  authority. 
And  what  has  S.  Thomas  to  say  about  the  matter  ?  Dr.  Pusey 
shall  inform  us.*  "  He  rejects  the  opinion  of  the  coexistence  of 
the  bread  and  ivine  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  9  yet 
without  calling  it  heresy."  We  have  at  once  in  these  words 
no  inconsiderable  admission.  S.  Thomas  rejects  this  opinion. 
But  why  does  he  reject  it?  Dr.  Pusey  shall  supply  the 
answer  in  the  Saint's  own  words,  which  he  has  been  imprudent 
enough  to  quote.  Because  such  an  opinion  cf  is  repugnant  to 
Scripture"  Now,  here  is  a  proof  in  good  sooth  for  so 
astounding  an  assertion  !  S.  Thomas  says  that  the  opinion  is 
repugnant  to  Scripture,  but  he  does  not  actually  call  it  heresy. 
It  is  true  that  Dr.  Pusey  impugns  the  validity  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor's  reasoning;  and  the  value  of  his  objection  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  dissect  later  on.  But  meanwhile,  what  are 
we  to  say  to  his  deduction  ?  S.  Thomas  does  not  call  it 
heretical,  therefore  it  was  an  open  question  in  his  day.  Why, 
if  Dr.  Pusey  had  studied  the  scholastics,  he  would  have  found 
numerous  heretical  opinions  referred  to  and  quoted,  which  are 
not  stigmatized  in  this  or  that  particular  place  with  the  note 
of  heresy.  And  such  omission  would  be  most  likely  to  happen 
in  a  work,  which  is  not  theological,  but  which  is,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  hermeneutic.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
negative  argument  has  of  itself  any  great  value.  It  would  be 
a  sad  thing  for  the  Christian  faith  if  we  were  obliged  fco  allow 
that,  because  some  Father  does  not  explicitly  call  the  denial  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  heretical,  in  a 
particular  treatise,  t  therefore  the  doctrine  itself  at  that  time 
was  an  open  question. 

Again :   in  absence  of  positive  proof,  if  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church    gravely   asserts    that    a  doctrine    is   repugnant    to 


*  Notes  on  the  Eeal  Presence,  &c.,  note  A,  p.  9. 
f  See  S.  Basil  in  his  little  work  De  Spiritu  Sancto, 
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Scripture,  as  understood  by  Catholic  tradition,  such  a  state 
ment  evidently  implies  his  belief  that  the  doctrine  is  heretical. 

But  lastly,   it  happens,   unfortunately  for  Dr.  Pusey,  that  s.  Thomas 

S.  Thomas  has  treated  this  question  in  more  works  than  one.  DT.PUMJ, 

And   how  does   he    express   himself  there?       Surely  it  was  exacSywhat 

Dr.   Pusey's   bounden  duty  to   have   ascertained,    before  he  affirms  that 

.  he  docs  not 

ventured  on  so  equivocal  a  proof.  But,  as  he  has  either  not  say. 
done  so,  or  has  not  given  us  the  advantage  of  the  result  of  his 
research,  we  will  venture  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In  one 
place,  then,  S.  Thomas  declares,*  that  "  the  faith  of  the  holy 
Church  believes,  as  regards  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
that  the  substance  of  bread  is  converted  into  the  substance  of 
the  Body,  and  that  the  substance  of  the  wine  is  converted  into 
the  substance  of  the  Blood,  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the  Sacra 
ment.  .  .  .  Hence  this  conversion  is  properly  called 
Transubstaiitiation."  And  in  all  his  Questionsf  on  this 
mystery,  as  a  general  rule,  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
is  presupposed,  as  the  one  foundation.  In  another  place J  ho 
calls  the  opinion  of  the  remaining  of  the  natural  substances, 
"false."  Elsewhere§  he  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  I  answer 
*  .  .  that  this  supposition,  which  makes  the  substance  of 
bread  remain  there  after  consecration  together  with  the  true 
Body,  is  incompatible  with  this  Sacrament,  and  impossible, 
and  heretical."  And  once  more  in  another  place,  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  referred  to  in  the  same  iiote,||  "  wherefore  this 
supposition  is  to  bo  avoided  as  lierctical." 

So,  then,  the  first  witness  will  not  serve  Dr.  Pusey's  cause. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  purposely  omitted  branding  this 
opinion  with  the  name  of  heresy ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
twice  expressly  designates  it  as  such.  As  S.  Thomas,  there- 
fore,  cannot  afford  Dr.  Pusey  much  help,  we  will  summon  his  ness,  the 
second  witness,  S.  Bonaventure.^j"  In  the  passage  which  has  Doctor,  s. 

Bonaven- 
ture. 
*  In  opuscule  Hx.  c.  2. 

f  3«  Ixxv.— Ixxvii.  4  dd.  xi.  xii.  contra  Gentcs,  iv.  cc.  62 — 07.  Quodlibet, 
vii.  9,  ix.  5,  in  1  Cor.  xi.  lectt.  4  et  5,  opusculo  lix. 

J  3ae  Ixxvii.  5  in  c.         §  In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  1  in  c.         ||   one  Ixxv.  2  in  c. 

IT  This  passage  is  not  cited  correctly  by  Dr.  Pusey.  It  is  not  iv.  d.  ii.  p.  1, 
a.  1,  q.  2,  but  4  d.  xi.  p.  1,  a.  1,  Q.  2  in  c.  So  he  quotes  S.  Thomas  3a  Q.  Ixxv. 
11.  2.  It  ought  to  be  a.  2.  These  and  other  similar  instances  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  all  the  quotations  are  second-hand. 
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been  adduced,  the  Seraphic  Doctor  enumerates  the  two 
opinions  exposed  by  us  in  number  2 ;  viz.,  one  which  sup 
posed  the  matter,  the  other  which  supposed  the  substantial 
form,  to  remain,  and  he  rejects  them  both.  He  then  concludes 
with  the  following  words,  according  to  Dr.  Pusey's  transla 
tion,  ' c  let  us  hold  the  more  Catholic  opinion/''  (as  we  should 
render  it,  "  let  us  rather  hold  to  the  Catholic  opinion,33  *)  "  that 
the  whole  bread  is  converted  into  the  Body  of  Christ;  and 
that  conversion  is  best  called  Transubstantiation."  The  sum, 
then,  of  the  evidence  of  this  witness  is,  that  he  calls  the  two 
opinions  referred  to,  the  opinion  of  some,  the  opinion  of 
moderns.  Dr.  Pusey  calls  especial  attention  to  the  word  by 
printing  it  in  italics. 

The  deduction,  therefore,  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  witness.  S.  Bonaventure  calls  the  remaining  of 
the  substances  an  opinion ;  therefore  it  was  considered  in  his 
time  to  be  an  open  question. 

s.  BonaTen-       But  on  examination  it  appears  that  the  Seraphic  Doctor  is 
down  in  his     not  referring  even  incidentally  to  the  theory  of  consubstantia- 

evidence,and       .  .  .  .  .  .,  , 

condemns ;  tion.  He  is  animadverting  on  two  opinions,  quite  inadmissible, 
openques-  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  entirely  distinct  from  the 
former  j  since,  according  to  both,  part  of  the  substance  is  con 
verted,  and  consequently  the  integral  substance  does  not 
remain,  but  only  one  of  its  two  essential  constituents.  How, 
then,  by  any  ingenuity  of  deduction  can  S.  Bonaventure' s 
words  be  twisted  into  a  proof,  that  the  tenet  attributed  by 
Dr.  Pusey  to  the  Anglican  Establishment  was  at  that  time  an 
open  question  ?  v 

Furthermore,  S.  Bonaventure  in  this  very  passage  speaks  ex 
plicitly  of  Transubstantiation  as  the  Catholic  doctrine  or  opinion. 
However,  it  so  happens  that,  in  the  article  preceding  that 
from  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted,  S.  Bonaventure  does 
allude  to  Dr.  Pusey's  Anglican  theory.  These  are  his  words  :f — 
"  As  the  master"  (Peter  Lombard)  ' '  says,  there  was  an  opinion 

*  That  our  rendering  must  be  the  right  one,  is  plain,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  a  Doctor  of  the  Church  could  have  meant  the  other.  For  a  doctrine 
cannot  be  more  or  less  Catholic.  It  is  either  the  Catholic  faith  or  no.  It 
is  not  in  its  nature  to  admit  of  degrees. 

f  4  d.  xi.  p.  1,  a.  1,  Q.  1  in  c. 
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(positio)  of  some,  that  there  is  no  conversion  there ;  but  that 
at  the  invocation  of  the  words,,  it  comes  to  pass  by  the  Divine 
Power,,  without  conversion,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  is  there. 
But  this  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  authority  of  the  Saints,  and 

to  reason For  these  causes,  then,  this  opinion  is  to  be 

reprobated,  and  has  no  one  to  defend  it  among  the  Doctors. 
Furthermore,  the  Church  in  common  (communiter)  holds  that 
there  is  a  conversion  of  the  bread  into  the  Body  of  Christ." 
And  in  another  work  he  confirms  our  interpretation  of  his* 
words  in  the  passage  quoted  against  us,  by  a  statement 
explicit  enough,  one  would  think,  for  any  unprejudiced  mind. 
Thus  he  writes :  *  — C(  Concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist  this  is  to  be  held  (hoc  tenendum  est)  .  .  .  both 
the  elements  are  transubstantiated  according  to  substance 
(transubstantiatur  utrwnque  elementum  secundum  substan- 
tiam)  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  sensible 
species  remaining." 

We  imagine  that  S.  Bonaventure,  too,  may  be  dismissed, 
and  make  way  for  the  third  witness,  Durandus  a  S.  Porciano, 
the  Doctor  resoliitissimus,  as  he  is  called. 

Dr.  Pusey  is  possibly  not  aware  that  this  Theologian  may 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  medigeval  Nominalists ;  and, 
consequently,  that  on  such  questions  in  particular  he  would 
naturally  be  an  unsafe  guide.     As  a  fact,  many  of  his  opinions 
have  been  condemned  by  the  gravest  authorities  as  erroneous, 
and  suspected.     On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  in  particular, 
he   defended   a   singular  theory,    of  which  we  have   already 
spoken.     By  his  mode  of  introducing  it  to  his  readers,  it  is 
evident  that  he  anticipated  opposition,  and  censure,  which  he 
deprecates  beforehand.     Suarez  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
terms  :f  "  The  opinion  of  Durandus   is  considered  an  error 
in  faith  by  most  Theologians  of  weight,  such  as  Paludanus, 
Cajetan,  Soto,  and  others ;  and,  as  I  think,  it  was  heresy  even 
in  the  time  of  Durandus.     .....     Although  he  was  not 

a  heretic,  because  he  asserted  it  without  obstinacy,  and  with 
subjection  to  the  Church/' 

*  Breviloquium,  Pars  via,  c.  9,  t.  vi.  p.  44.    Lugduni,  1668.  V.  Centiloquium, 
Pars  iii%  sect.  50,  t.  vi.  p.  92. 
f  In  3m  d.  xlix.  sect.  3. 
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But  weak  as  his  single  testimony  may  be,  let  us  examine  it, 
and  see  whether  it  will  really  help  the  cause  in  support  of 
which  it  has  been  cited. 

Dr.  Pusey  quotes  at  length  from  a  question  of  Durandus, 
which  bears  this  heading,*  ' '  Whether  the  Body  of  Christ  is  in 
the  Eucharist  by  the  conversion  of  the  bread  into  it,  or 
whether  the  substance  of  bread  remains  with  the  Body  of 
Christ."  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  it  in 
order  to  expose  more  clearly  Dr.  Pusey's  extraordinary  mis 
takes.  And  we  are  not  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do  so  ;  since  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  scholastic  theology, 
will  be  able  to  learn  the  method  generally  adopted  by  its 
Doctors  in  their  treatment  of  dogma. 

Summary  Durandus  begins  by  giving  us,  first  of  all,  the  arguments  of 

tkmhofqi)u-"  the  consubstantialists  in  favour  of  their  opinion;  and  then 
which  i)r.  those  which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  dogma  of 
quotes.  Transubstantiation. 

This  done,  he  gives  his  own  resolution  of  the  question  in 
the  following  words.  (We  omit  the  earlier  part  of  his  answer, 
as  not  bearing  on  the  immediate  matter  in  hand.) 

"As  regards  the  third  point,  three  things  are  to  be  said. 
The  first  is,  that  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  are  con 
verted  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  The  second 
is,  that  by  means  of  such  conversion,  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  by  the  Divine  power  have  such  order  or  relation  to  the 
species  under  which  the  bread  and  wine  were,  that  they  are 
really  present  to  these  latter.  The  third  is,  that  although  this 
is,  de  facto,  the  mode  (of  presence),  nevertheless  it  cannoj:  be 
denied  that  another  mode  is  possible  to  God,  viz.  that  God  could 
cause  that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  should  be  in  this 
Sacrament,  while  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remained. 
The  first  point  is  evident  from  the  authority  of  Saints,  and  from 
the  definition  of  the  Church"  Durandus  means  by  the  Saints 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  some  of  whom,  e.g.  SS.  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  and  Eusebius,  he  quotes  in  proof  of  his  assertion. 
He  next  proceeds  to  prove  his  second,  and  then  his  third 
point,  wherein  he  combats  the  arguments  of  S.  Thomas,  who 

*  In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  1. 
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maintained  that  it  was  impossible  even  for  God  to  institute 
consubstantiation;  because  it  involved  a  metaphysical  con 
tradiction. 

Having  given  his  own  judgement  on  the  subject,  he  proceeds 
to  refute  the  reasons  adduced  in  favour  of  consubstantiation. 
The  first  reason  was,  that  it  made  the  whole  mystery  so  much 
more  easy  of  explanation,  and  involved  less  difficulties. 
Duraiidus  replies,  "  that  in  matters  of  faith  that  is  not  always  to 
be  chosen,  from  which  fewer  difficulties  ensue.  For  in  this  way 
we  should  assert  that  in  the  Divine  Nature  there  was  but  one 
Person,  absolute  (not  relative).  For  from  this  assertion  no 
difficulty  results  according  to  human  reason.  But  that  is  to  be 
asserted;  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of 
saints,  and  ecclesiastical  tradition,  even  though  a  greater 
number  of  difficulties  should  result.  For  it  behoves  us  to  cap 
tivate  our  intellect  to  the  obedience  of  faith.3' 

The  second  reason  of  the  Consubstantialists  was,  that  the  form 
in  Consecration  only  expresses  the  Real  Presence,  but  does  not 
indicate  the  desition  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine. 
But  the  action  is  expressed  by  the  form.  Durandus  replies  : 
' c  We  must  answer  that  that  alone  is  principally  effected  in  this 
Sacrament,  which  is  signified  by  the  form  of  words  ;  but  what 
ever  precedes  or  accompanies  the  former,  is  secondarily  effected. 
The  Transubstantiatyon  of  the  bread  into  the  Body  of  Christ 
precedes  the  existence  of  it  (the  Body  of  Christ)  in  this  Sacra 
ment.  .  .  .  And  therefore  in  this  Sacrament  is  effected  the 
presence  of  Christ  and  the  conversion  of  the  bread."  And  with 
the  above  answers,  the  discussion  of  this  question  ends. 

At  first  sight  these  would  seem  unpromising  materials  out  This  witness 

.    .  breaks  down. 

of  which  to  construct  a  proof  that  the  remaining  of  the  sub 
stances  of  bread  and  wine  was  an  open  question  in  the  time  of 
Durandus.  For  this  Theologian  explicitly  informs  us  that  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  must  be  held,  first  because  of  the 
authority  of  tradition,  and  secondly  because  it  had  been  defined 
by  the  Church.  We  are  therefore  naturally  anxious  to  know 
how  Dr.  Pusey  can  manage  to  make  him  contradict  himself. 
The  process  is  an  easy  one,  but  somewhat  new.  The  witness 
is  introduced  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets.*  "  Durandus,  as  is 
*  Notes  on  the  Eeal  Presence,  &c.,  note  A,  p.  11. 
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well  known,  even  declares  that  this  supposition,  viz.  that  the 
elements  remain  in  their  natural  substances,,  but  that  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  are  present  under  them,  has  the  fewest 
difficulties." 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  for  a  Theologian  to  de 
clare  a  certain  opinion  to  be  beset  with  fewest  difficulties 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  saying  that  it  is  an  open  ques 
tion;  otherwise,  to  adopt  the  illustration  of  Durandus,  we 
should  all  have  to  turn  Unitarians.  But  after  all,  what  proof 
does  Dr.  Pusey  bring  of  this  assertion,  which  he  assures  us  is 
?rgumentss  we^  known.  He  quotes  the  arguments  of  the  Consubstan- 
6  tialists,  which  Durandus  had  given  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
refuting  them.  The  answers  of  the  latter  to  both  we  have 
adduced ;  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  mention  them;  but  attributes  to 
Durandus  the  reasoning  of  his  opponents. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Pusey  omits  every  word  of  the  resolution 
which  Durandus  gives  of  the  question,  and  contents  himself 
with  vaguely  admitting  that  this  Doctor*  "  held  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  as  being  determined  by  the  (Western) 
Church."  And  yet  this  determined  question  was,  according 
to  the  same  theologian,  an  open  question  ! 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  exhausted  the  proof.  He  quotes  the 
third  point  in  the  resolution  of  Durandus,  in  which  the  Doctor 
resolutissimus  discusses  the  scholastic  problem,  which  we  have 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  section  (n.  iii.  a.),  and 
in  our  analysis  of  his  question.  But  Dr.  Pusey  need  not  have 
gone  so  far  back  for  such  evidence.  He  would  have  found  it 
even  more  clearly  in  Suarez  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Theo 
logians  of  the  post-Tridentine  school,  who  on  this  matter  side 
with  Scotus  and  Durandus  against  the  Angelic  Doctor.  If, 
therefore,  the  words  of  Durandus  prove  that  consubstantia- 
tion  was  an  open  question  then,  the  authorities  of  Suarez, 
Yasquez,  Becanus,  &c.,  equally  prove  that  it  is  an  open 
question  now. 

Durandus  also  discusses  the  point  already  enumerated  in 
the  list  of  controversies  (n.  iii.  b.).  And  it  is  true  that  he 
holds  a  singular  opinion,  which  could  not  be  maintained  in 

*  Notes  on  the  Eeal  Presence,  &c,,  note  A,  p.  14. 
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our  day  without  error.  But  neither  of  these  discussions  touch 
upon  the  question  of  fact,  but  of  possibility.  They  do  not 
seek  to  determine  how  Christ  really  did  institute  the  Sacra 
ment  of  the  Altar,  for  that  was  already  defined  by  the  Church, 
as  Durandus  tells  us ;  but  how  He  might  have  instituted  it,  if 
He  had  so  willed. 

Finally,,  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  one  more  passage  from  Durandus,,  Durandus 
in  which  this  Doctor  undeniably  asserts  that  if  consubstantia-  piicitiy  that 

•*  *  the  question 

tion  "were  true  in  fact,  many  doubts,  which  arise  respecting  is  not  open, 
this  Sacrament,  would  be  solved."  Dr.  Pusey,  however,  has 
omitted  the  subsequent  context,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  But 
because  this  manner  of  explaining  ought  not,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  be  held,  since  the  Church  has  determined  the  opposite, 
and  She  is  not  presumed  to  err  in  such  matters ;  therefore,  de 
facto,  holding  the  contrary  side,  we  thus  answer  the  argu 
ments  brought  forward  on  the  other  side.33  And  he  then 
proceeds  with  the  replies,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  to  the 
reasonings  of  "  the  other  side,33  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted 
as  embodying  Durandus' s  own  views !  So  ends  the  third 
witness. 

The  fourth,  who  is  summoned  before  us  to  give  his  testimony  Dr.  Pusey's 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion,  is  Ocham,  the  singular  and  ness,  ocham, 

a  dubious 

invincible  Doctor,  as  he  was  called.     Now  it  must  be  obiected  authority  in 

J        .          matter  of 

to  this  new  witness,  that  he  does  not  come  into  court  with  dogma. 
clean  hands.  Originally  a  pupil  of  Duns  Scotus,  he  soon  be 
came  celebrated  for  his  opposition  to  his  master's  teaching, 
and  for  his  defence  and  more  uncompromising  development  of 
the  nominalism  of  Durandus.  He  subsequently  attacked  in  a 
vehement  manner  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  and  sustained 
the  opposition  of  the  king  of  France  and  of  the  Emperor,  to 
its  just  exercise.  After  this  he  took  upon  himself  to  become 
the  strenuous  advocate  of  the  Fraticelli  or  Bisocchi,  whose 
errors  had  been  condemned  by  John  XXII.  He  was  in  con 
sequence  arrested  as  a  favourer  of  heresy,  and  imprisoned  at 
Avignon.  Thence  he  escaped  into  Bavaria,  and  continued  in 
his  opposition  to  Papal  authority  till  his  death,  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  entreaties  of  Franciscans,  once  his  brothers,  that  he 
should  seek  a  reconciliation  with  the  Apostolic  See.  Tenne- 
mann  characterizes  the  result  of  his  teaching  in  the  following 
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words:* — " William  of  Ochani,  by  controverting  established 
dogmata,  by  his  scepticism,  and  by  the  new  ideas  he  started, 
impaired  the  authority  of  existing  principles,  and  gave  occasion 
to  more  extended  inquiries.  On  the  same  ground  he  endea 
voured  in  theology  to  circumscribe  the  subjects  of  investiga 
tion/' &c.t  Kerker  tells  us  that  "Ocham,  in  many  of  his  writings, 
openly  acknowledges  as  his  own,  a  great  number  of  opinions, 
destructive  and  anti-religious,  which  he  opposes  to  Catholic 
principles."  Among  other  things  he  defended  the  most  naked 
Erastianism.  But  a  higher  authority  than  the  Protestant  or 
the  Catholic  German,  whom  we  have  quoted,  John  XXII.,  tells 
us  in  his  edict  against  the  fugitives  from  Avignon, J  that  "a, 
process  had  been  pending  against  an  Englishman  named 
William  Ochani,  which  had  been  commenced  some  time  back 
by  our  authority,  by  reason  of  many  erroneous  and  heretical 
opinions,  which  he  had  written  and  taught."  A  witness  with 
such  a  character  will  not  be  likely  to  have  much  weight  even 
on  a  question  of  fact.  But  such  as  he  is,  let  us  see  whether 
he  in  any  way  confirms  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion.  In  the  question 
from  which  the  latter  has  quoted,  Ocham  proposes  to  discuss 
"whether  the  substance  of  bread  is  transubstantiated  into  the 
Body  of  Christ. "  His  answer  is,  "  that  on  the  Altar  there  is 
a  true  Transubstantiation  of  the  Body  of  Christ."  But  this,  he 
says,  can  be  understood  in  many  ways.  One  way  is,  by  sup 
posing  that  the  substance  of  bread  remains.  Another,  that 
the  substance  of  bread  recedes  to  another  place.  A  third  is, 
that  it  is  reduced  to  matter ;  a  fourth,  that  the  substance  of 
bread  is  annihilated.  He  then  proceeds  to  prove  that  each  fcne 
of  these  ways  is  possible  to  the  Divine  Omnipotence.  So  far 
then  he  proves  nothing  ;  he  only  confirms  what  Suarez  declares 
to  be  the  more  common  opinion  of  Theologians,  that  consub- 
stantiation  is  possible,  and  consequently  that  God  could  have 
so  instituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  had  He  so  pleased. 

*  Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  translated  by  Johnson,  sect.  271, 
p.  252.  Tennemann  speaks  in  the  first  sentence  quoted  of  his  philosophical 
system. 

t  Dictionnaire  de  la  Theologie  Catholiqne,  traduit  par  Goschler,  t.  xvi. 
p.  286.  Paris,  1862. 

$  Tleury,  Histoire  Ecclesiastiqne,  1.  xciii.  n.  53,  t.  xix.  p.  441.     Paris,  1751. 
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But  now  what  is  Ocham's  resolution  of  the  question  as 
regards  the  fact  ?  In  which  of  these  ways  had  the  Church  de 
fined  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  as  he  uses  the  word  ? 
Or  had  She  left  the  point  undetermined,  and  consequently 
open  to  discussion  ?  We  will  give  our  readers  Ocham' s  answer  Ocham  ex- 
in  his  own  words,  and  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  had  the  honesty  ciaresthatit 

.  _       .          .  ^     .         .      .  3     was  n 

to  quote,  though  his  translation  in  one  point  is  inaccurate,  and  open 
has  weakened  in  consequence  the  force  of  the  passage.  ' ( Since, 
however,  a  definition  or  determination  of  the  Church  exists  to 
the  contrary,  as  appears,  Extra,  do  Summa  Trin.,  and  Fide 
Cath.,  and  de  Celebr.  Miss. ;  and  all  tlie  Doctors  In  common* 
hold  that  the  substance  of  bread  does  not  remain  there, 
therefore  I  hold  that  the  substance  of  bread  does  not  remain 
there,"  &c. 

Ocham  then,  like  Durandus,  affirms  that  already  in  his  time 
the  Church  had  defined  that  the  substance  of  bread  does  not 
remain  in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and  Dr.  Pusey  produces  him 
as  a  witness  to  the  supposed  fact  that  it  was  then  an  open 
question. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  "  Veneralnlis  Inceptor" 
of  Nominalism.  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  a  passage  from  his  Oenti- 
logium,  where  "he  speaks  more  clearly,"  as  he  tells  us.  We 
will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  thirty-ninth  conclusion,  from 
which  the  quotation  has  been  made.  The  conclusion  itself  is 
as  follows;  viz.,  "that  from  things  which  are  not  substances 
substance  can  be  made."  And  this  Ocham  proves  from  the 
fact  that  the  accidents  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  nourish.  Yet 
' '  the  common  opinion  holds  that  in  the  consecrated  Host  there 
is  nothing  save  the  Body  of  Christ,  together  with  those  acci 
dents,  such  as  quantity,  whiteness,  or  redness,  flavour,  smell, 
and  the  other  accidents,  which  can  exist  without  a  subject/' 
He  then  proves  the  possibility  of  his  conclusion,  gives  three 
objections  to  the  opinion,  and  answers  them  by  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

He,  after  this,  in  connection  with  his  main  subject,  and  in 
cidentally,  mentions  three  opinions ;  the  first  of  which  is  the 


*  Commtiniter  omncs  Doctores ;  Dr.  Pusey  translates,  "  commonly  doctors,' 
omitting  the  word  "  omnes." 
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Catholic  doctrine  of  substantial  conversion ;  the  second  main 
tains  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to  be,  and 
that  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  begin  to  exist  under  the 
accidents,  but  omits  the  conversion  of  one  into  the  other ;  the 
third  is  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation.  Ocham  adds  that 
those  who  hold  the  latter,  contend  that  it  is  not  an  article 
of  faith  to  believe  that  the  bread  ceases  to  exist  by  Transub- 
stantiation,  but  that  what  is  required  to  be  believed  is  simply 
this,  that  the  true  Body  of  Christ  exists  in  that  consecrated 
Host  by  Transubstantiation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
does  not  venture  to  give  this  as  his  own  opinion.  On  the  con 
trary,  the  resolution  of  the  question  which  he  offers,  presup 
poses  and  includes  the  Catholic  doctrine  as  regards  the  desition 
of  the  natural  substances.  And  he  tells  us  that  he  has  ex 
pressly  done  so,  because  the  theory  of  consubstantiation  is  not 
commonly  held.  However,  he  makes  two  remarks  in  favour 
of  this  latter.  The  one  is,  that  Peter  Lombard  does  not  highly 
censure  it  (non  multum  rcprobat)  ;  the  other,  that  it  affords  an 
easy  solution  of  many  phenomena  connected  with  the  sacra 
mental  species. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  perceive  from  this  analysis,  that  Ocham 
had  favourable  leanings  towards  this  heretical  opinion.  And 
it  need  not  excite  much  surprise,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  charac 
ter  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  But  nothing  in  this  solution, 
however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be  in  many  other  respects,  gives 
support  to  Dr.  Pusey's  assertion,  especially  if  it  be  examined 
by  the  light  of  those  distinct  affirmations  which  Ocham  has 
made,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  passage.* 

Dr.  Pusey's  We  may  fairly  therefore  dismiss  the  fourth  witness,  and 
lnnoc«ntS  summon  up  the  next.  Our  readers  will  be  no  less  surprised 
than  ourselves,  at  learning  that  this  is  no  other  than  Innocent 
III,  himself,  who  is  asserted  by  Catholic  alike  and  Protestant 
authorities  to  have  explicitly  defined  the  dogma  of  Transub 
stantiation  in  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran.  But  we  may  quickly 
dispatch  him,  since  in  the  only  quotation  f  which  Dr.  Pusey 

*  For  the  original  of  these  two  quotations  from  Ocham  we  have  been 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend ;  since  we  have  been  unable  personally  to 
consult  either  of  these  works. 

f  Dr.  Pusey  is  again  inaccurate  in  his  reference,    He  gives  it,  de  Myst, 
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makes  from  him,  we  find  the  mere  statement  of  the  former 
existence  of  such  an  opinion  (fuerunt  qid  dicer ent),  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  arguments  by  which  its  supporters  main 
tained  it.  Dr.  Pusey  again  builds  his  proof  on  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  does  not  call  the  Consubstantialists 
heretics  in  this  passage,  although  he  designates  as  such  those 
who  supposed  the  bread  to  be  a  mere  figure.  The  worth  of 
such  an  argument  in  the  case  of  one  who  actually  defined  the 
doctrine  in  an  (Ecumenical  Synod  of  the  Church,  there  is  no 
one  who  can  fail  to  appreciate. 

The  next  witness  produced  in  favour  of  Dr.  Pusey's  cause  Dr. 
is  the  celebrated  Duns  Scotus,  who,  as  we  are  informed,*  Su 
"nearly  a  century  after  the  Council  of  Later  an  sets  down 
strongly  the  principles  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  sub 
stance  of  bread  remains."  So  then,  though  the  fourth  Council 
of  Lateran  had  defined  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  yet 
nearly  a  century  after,  one  of  the  Churches  greatest  Doctors, 
(who,  in  common  with  all  Catholics,  must  have  recognized  that 
Council  as  (Ecumenical,  and  who  certainly  was  not  ignorant  of 
its  decree  on  this  mystery,  for  he  quotes  it  in  the  very  dispu 
tation  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  refers),  not  only  allows  it  to  be  con 
sidered  as  an  open  question,  whether  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  remains,  but  actually  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 
In  other  words  he  defends  as  a  probable  opinion,  what  the 
Lateran  Council,  to  say  nothing  of  the  several  Councils  con 
vened  in  the  case  of  Berenger,  had  condemned.  This  seems 
at  the  first  look  of  it,  to  be  strange ;  the  Doctor  subtilis  of 
such  renown  in  the  Church,  the  Franciscan  rival  of  the  great 
S.  Thomas,  treating  the  decrees  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council 
with  no  more  respect  than  if  they  were  ninepins ;  and  not 
one  Thomist,  not  a  single  theologian  at  his  post,  to  denounce 
the  heretical  innovator  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ! 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  his  proofs  ready.      He  is  quite  prepared 
for  our  surprise  and  possible  incredulity,  which  must  never- 


Missse,  c.  7,  as  though  there  were  only  one  book ;  whereas  it  should  be,  1.  iv. 
c.  9.     In  this  case  he  acknowledges  to  his  taking  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
Palmer,  who,  however,  is  not  author  of  the  negligence. 
*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  A,  p.  18, 
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Dr.  Pusey 
quotes,  as 
though  from 
Scotus,  the 
arguments  of 
adversaries, 
which  Scotus 
himself  re 
futes  one  by 
one. 


Scotus  de 
clares  that 
it  was  not 
an  open 
question. 


Dr.  Pusey' s 
seventh  wit 
ness,  Peter 
d'Ailly. 


theless  of  necessity  yield  before  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts. 
He  therefore  supplies  us  with  nearly  four  pages  of  quotations 
from  Scotus.*  And  it  is  quite  true  that  they  are  made  up  of 
arguments  explicitly  in  favour  of  consubstantiation.  But  do 
they  convey  the  teaching  of  Scotus  himself  ?  Unfortunately 
Dr.  Pusey  has  made  the  same  mistake  in  this  instance,  as  he 
made  before  in  that  of  Durandus.  He  has  fastened  on  Scotus 
what  that  doctor  sets  down  only  to  refute,  according  to  the 
invariable  custom  of  the  Scholastics.  With  equal  justice 
might  Dr.  Pusey  quote  the  arguments  which  S.  Thomasf 
gives,  e.g.  against  the  existence  of  a  God,  to  prove  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  this  doctrine  too  was  an  open 
question,  and  that  the  latter  "  laid  down  strongly  the  prin 
ciples  in  favour  of  that  opinion."  Yet  who  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
readers  would  have  imagined,  that  after  his  resolution  of  the 
question  proposed,  Scotus  confutes  each  one  of  these  sophisms 
in  order  ? 

The  only  other  passage  which  Dr.  Pusey  produces,  is  one  in 
which  the  Doctor  of  the  Franciscan  school  attacks  the  opinion 
of  S.  Thomas  in  much  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  two 
points  as  Durandus ;  points,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  as  regards  one  of  which  the  opinion  of 
Scotus  and  Durandus  is  that  which  is  the  more  commonly  held 
by  Theologians  in  our  own  day. 

Scotus,  then,  must  go  with  the  rest ;  and  as  he  goes,  shall 
give  his  own  answer  to  what  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  under  N.  3,  as 
part  of  his  own  statement.  c(  Then,  to  the  third  argument, 
where  the  strong  point  lies,  we  reply  that  the  Church  has  De 
clared  that  manner  of  understanding  (viz.  Transubstantiation) 
to  be  of  the  verity  of  faith  in  that  symbol,  published  under 
Innocent  III.,  in  the  Lateran  Council,  where  the  truth  of 
certain  objects  of  belief  is  laid  down  more  explicitly  than  it 
was  in  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles,  or  Nicene.  And  in  a  word, 
whatever  is  there  declared  to  be  a  matter  to  be  believed,  is  to 
be  held  to  belong  to  the  substance  of  the  faith." 

The  next  witness  in  order  is  Peter  d'Ailly  (Alliacensis),  or, 
as  he  has  been  designated  from  his  having  been  made  Cardinal 
of  Cambrai,  Cameracensis.  He  too,  following  in  the  wake  of 


*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  note  A,  pp.  18 — 21. 
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Durandus  and  Ocham,  was  a  Nominalist.  Let  us  sco  how  far 
his  testimony  supports  tho  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey.  Like 
those  whom  we  have  already  reviewed.  Cardinal  d'Ailly 
mentions  four  opinions  as  regards  the  mode  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  He  includes  con- 
substantiation  among  the  others,  maintains  against  S.  Thomas 
its  possibility,  asserts  that  it  is  not  repugnant  to  reason  or  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures;  that  it  is  easier  to  understand,  and 
more  reasonable.  But  he  adopts  himself  the  doctrine  of  Traii- 
substantiation,  as  more  common,  as  being  more  favoured  by 
the  Church  and  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  ;  "  though  it 
does  not  follow  evidently  ...  as  far  as  I  can  see,  from  the 
determination  of  the  Church."* 

Now  out  of  all  the  four  pages  of  quotation  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  inflicted  upon  us  from  the  preceptor  of  Gerson,  there  is 
but  one  sentence  which  helps  to  sustain  his  argument.  The 
rest  is  occupied  with  scholastic  discussions,  some  of  which  we 
have  already  reviewed,  others,  as,  e.g.,  whether  according  to 
the  first  opinion  we  can  say,  panis  fit  Corpus  Christi,  we  simply 
pass  by.  No  one  of  them  has  any  relation  whatever  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  remaining  of  the  substances  of  bread  and 
wine  was  an  open  question  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  have  as  little  to  do  with  it,  as  with  the  question 
of  Anglican  orders. 

But  there  is  one  sentence  which  certainly  favours  Dr.  Pusey's 
cause.  For  Cardinal  d'Ailly  says,  that  so  far  as  JIG  can  sec,  the  what  favours 

J        J    }  J  '  Dr.  Pusey'a 

desition  of  the  substances  does  not  evidently  follow  from  the   assertion. 
determination  of  the  Church;  though  She  favours  the  opinion. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  he  had  not  in  his  mind  at  the  time  the 
definition  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council ;  for  he  quotes  it  in 
this  very  article,  against  the  theory  of  Ocham  respecting  the 

*  Dr.  Pusey's  translation  is  anything  but  correct  in  the  second  paragraph, 
quoted  p.  23.  The  passage  runs  thus  : — "  The  first  was  that  the  substance  of 
the  bread  becomes  the  body  of  Christ.  Alii  autem  dixerunt  quod  illud  quod 
ante  consecrationem  erat  panis,  postea  est  corpus  Christi ;  nee  tamen  propter 
hoc  sequitur,  ergo  panis  est  caro  Christi  j "  which  Dr.  Pusey  translates  j  "  and 
some  of  those  who  hold  this  said  that,  although  the  bread  becomes  the  Body  of 
Christ,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  granted  that  that  substance  is  any  way  the  Flesh  of 
Christ."  We  quote  from  a  black  letter  edition  of  the  work,  A.D.  1500,  in  the 
British  Museum, 
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nature  of  the  transition  which  takes  place  in  Transubstaiitiation. 
What  reply  can  we  make  ?  It  is  true  that  the  wording  of  the 
sentence  shows  considerable  hesitation  and  doubt.  It  is  true 
also  that  he,  like  many  others  of  the  scholastic  Doctors,  pro 
bably  knew  nothing  of  the  Councils  which  had  been  convened 
against  the  Berengarians.  For  the  acts  were  not  preserved ; 
and  we  only  know  of  the  retractations  of  Bcrenger  in  those 
Councils  through  the  writings  of  Lanfranc  and  others.  But 
he  did  know  of  the  Lateran  Council,  and  yet  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Church  had  not  denned  the  question  of  the 
desition  of  the  substances.  We  must  admit  the  fact,  and  our 

The  com-       reply  shall  be  in  the  words  of  Vasquez  :  *  "  What  weight  and 

™uenz.°  "  importance  can  one  Cameracensis,  a  Theologian  among  the 
Nominalist  Scholastics  without  distinction  and  erudition, 
have  against  so  many  illustrious  Fathers  "  (and  Doctors)  "  of 
the  Church  ?" 

Dr.  Pusey's        The  next  witness  cited  by  Dr.  Pusey  is  Cardinal  Cajetau. 

ness,  cardi-    Here  a^ain  we  have  two  pag-es  of  quotations, t  which  merely 

nal  Cajetan.  /?  .  ^  1 °    .    .         ^  .     .     }  / 

prove  that  there  existed  a  division  of  opinion  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  Holy  Eucha 
rist.  This  we  knew  full  well  before.  But  what  about  con- 
substantiation  being  an  open  question  ?  Absolutely  nothing. 
It  is  true  that  Cajetan  calls  it  an  opinion ;  and  that  he  asserts 
Transubstaiitiation  to  be  the  communis  sententia,  which  Dr. 
Cajetan  Pusey  translates,  {f  the  common  sentiment."  But  an  opinion 

contradicts  ,..,..  -,      ,  , 

Dr.  Pusey's    may  DQ  an  heretical  opinion;  and  tne  common  sentence  may  bo 

stead  of/       an  article  of  faith.  What  then  does  Cajetan  say  of  consubtantia- 

tion?     We  will  supply  Dr.  Pusey's   omission  by  quotings  the 

•   Cardinal's  words.}     "  The  conclusion,  that  in  this  Sacrament 

the   substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  after   consecration , 

cannot  stand,  and  is  to  be  avoided  as  heretical." 

Dr.  Pusey's        Another  witness,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  brings  forward,  is  Father 

ness,  Father    Hurtado,  who  being  a  Jesuit  must  have  published  his  work  on 

s.J.  the  Sacraments  after  the  Council  of  Trent.      It  would  indeed 

be  a  marvel  if,  notwithstanding  the  express  definitions  of  that 

Synod,  Hurtado  should  still  treat  the  remaining  of  the  sub- 


*  In  3m  d.  clxxx.  c.  5,  n.  47.  f  Note  A  on  the  Real  Presence,  &a,  p.  27. 

$  In  3m  Q.  Ixxv.  a.  2. 
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stances  as  an  open  question  in  his  own  time.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  his  authority  is  only  quoted  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
open  question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yes, 
but  it  proves  more  than  this.  For  the  names  of  Suarez  and 
Vasquez  are  expressly  given,  and  accurately  copied  by  Dr. 
Pusey,  as  maintainers  of  the  opinion  to-  which  Hurtado  refers, 
and  which  he  defends  himself.  So  that  it  was  open  to  dis 
cussion  in  the  seventeenth,  as  well  as  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  old  question,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  consubstaiitiation,  had  God  so  willed 
it,  which  Dr.  Pusey  confounds  with  the  other,  quite  distinct,  of 
its  actual  institution  in  the  economy  of  grace.  The  one  is  a 
metaphysical  problem  ;  the  other,  a  revealed  dogma. 

But  what  does  Hurtado  really  think  about  the  matter  ?  Dr. 
Pusey  has  referred  to  the  ' '  difficulty,"  (as  the  Jesuit  Theologian 
calls  his  discussions,)  which  bears  the  following  heading,  "whe 
ther  the  Body  of  Christ  existing  in  heaven  or  some  other  place, 
can  be  under  the  species  of  bread  together  with  the  substance 
of  bread. "  If  he  had  gone  back  a  few  pages,  he  would  have 
found  another  difficulty  with  the  following  title,*  "whether  after 
consecration  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  in  the 
Eucharist ;"  and  he  would  have  found  also,  what  is  more  impor 
tant,  the  following  solution  of  the  question  proposed.  At  the 
commencement  he  enumerates  various  errors  on  this  head, 
e.g.,  that  of  Berenger,  of  Rupertus,  Luther,  and  a  certain  John  Father  Hur. 

of  Paris,  and  then  he   subjoins,  "But  the  Catholic  truth  is.  citiycontra- 

'  .  .  dicts  Pr- 

that  after  Consecration  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  does  P^y'8 

sertion. 

not  remain  in  the  Eucharist.  And  this  truth  has  been  defined, 
and  the  opposite  error  condemned  in  the  Eoman  Council  under 
Nicholas  II.,  A.D.  1059,  and  in  another  Roman  Council  under 
Gregory  VIII.  (alias  VII.),  A.D.  1079,  both  older  than  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.  ;  and  afterwards  in  the  Lateran  Council 
under  Innocent  III.  himself  ....  and  in  a  general  Roman 
Council,  in  which  are  condemned  certain  propositions  of  John 
Wicliff  ....  and  in  the  Council  of  Constance,  sess.  8,  in 
which  the  aforesaid  definition  of  the  Roman  Council  against 


*  De   Sacramentis   et   Censuris,  de  Eucharist,  disp.   iv.  diff.    2,    p. 
Antverpige,  1G33. 
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Dr.  Pusey'a 
tenth  wit- 
ness,  Suarez, 


Dr.  Pusey'a 
two  mis 
takes  in  his 
quotation. 


Suarez 
explicitly 
contradicts 
Dr.  Pusey's 
assertion. 


Wicliff  is  confirmed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  Council  is 
again  approved  by  Martin  V.,  and  in  the  decree  of  Eugenius  IV. 
.  .  .  and  last  of  all  in  the  Tridentine  Synod.  .  .  Hence  it  is 
clear  that,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Scotus,  this  truth  had 
been  defined  in  the  Church  before  Innocent  III. ;  "  i.e.,  as  he 
has  proved  by  his  facts,  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  is 
forsooth  a  well-chosen  witness  to  prove  that  it  was  an  open 
question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth ! 

One  more  witness  is  half  surreptitiously  brought  in  at  the 
end  of  the  first  catalogue.  According  to  Dr.  Pusey,  "  Suarez 
even  admits  that  the  old  opinion  was,  (what  lie  sets  down  as  an 
error,)  that  the  matter  of  bread  remains.3'  Here  Dr.  Pusey  has 
fallen  into  a  double  mistake.  His  translation  of  the  words,  in 
the  first  place,  is  inaccurate.  " Hcec  fit-it  antiqua  sententia,  ut 
refert  Bonaveiitura,"  is  the  phrase  of  Suarez.  And  it  may  in 
any  case  be  rendered,  "  This  was  an  ancient  opinion."  But 
it  must  be  so  rendered,  if  it  is  to  be  brought  into  anything 
like  harmony  with  the  context.  For  S.  Bonaventure  says  in 
the  place  to  which  Suarez  refers  as  his  authority,  "  It  was  an 
opinion  of  some  few,  (aliquorum,)  which  however  the  Master 
does  not  set  down,  because  it  was  an  opinion  of  moderns,"  (in 
his  time,)  a  or  also  because  it  has  not  much  probability  in  its 
favour." 

Dr.  Pusey's  second  mistake  consists  in  his  confounding 
matter  with  substance.*  The  opinion,  to  which  S.  Bonaventure 
and  Suarez  refer,  is  perfectly  distinct  from,  and  in  all  but  two 
points,  opposed  to  that  theory  of  consubstantiation  for  which 
the  Oxford  Professor  is  contending.  v 

Suarez  is  again  referred  to  in  a  note,  as  though  he  had 
asserted  that  consubstantiation  was  "  the  more  common  opinion 
of  Theologians."  We  need  hardly  assure  our  readers  that 
nothing  was  further  from  the  mind  of  the  Jesuit  Doctor.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  debated  question  already  more  than  once 
noticed  by  us,  of  the  metaphysical  compossibility  of  the  Pre 
sence  of  Christ  with  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine. 

But  what  did  Suarez  teach  with  respect  to  the  subject  of 
Dr.  Pusey's  assertion  ?  We  will  follow  the  rule  which  we  have 

*  See  the  prolegomena  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  n.  2. 
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observed  heretofore,  and  cite  his  own  words.  *  "  I  say 
secondly,  that  the  substance  of  bread  or  its  Suppositum  in 
no  wise  remains  in  this  Sacrament.  All  the  Scholastics,  with 
S.  Thomas  and  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,  have  taught  this 
conclusion,  which  has  also  been  definedby  the  Church  as  defide, 
first  of  all  in  the  Councils  convened  against  Berenger,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  above.  There  is  one  point  to  be  considered 
in  them,  and  it  is  this;  that  in  the  earlier  of  these  Councils 
this  doctrine  was  not  so  openly  declared,  because  Berenger 
had  not  sufficiently  betrayed  his  mind,  and  this  error.  After 
wards,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  retract  this  error  in  a 
Roman  Council  under  Gregory  VII.,  by  expressly  confessing 
to  a  substantial  conversion.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  Lateran 
under  Innocent  III.  handed  down  this  truth  more  clearly, 
and  it  is  contained  in  c.  'firmiter'  de  Sa  Trinitate  et  fide 
Catholica." 

And  so  we  have  ended  what  we  may  call  our  first  day's 
examination  of  Dr.  Pusey's  witnesses.  "Whether  they  have 
helped  or  ruined  his  cause,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 
But  we  have  another  body  of  witnesses  cited  by  him,  in  defence 
of  his  statement,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work.  And  at 
the  risk  of  wearying  our  readers,  we  must  examine  them  too, 
lest  our  refutation  should  be  incomplete.  It  is  tedious  work, 
we  are  free  to  confess.  For  it  will  result  in  an  exposure  of 
the  same  mistakes  and  misconceptions  as  before.  Still  it  must 
be  done. 

Henry,  Bishop    of   Susa,  is  the  first  witness  in  the  new  Dr.  Pusey's 
series,  f     He  was  so  highly  esteemed  as  a  Canonist,  that  he  ness*nHen*y 
received  the  appellation  of  "  Source  and  Splendour  of  Canon 
Law"     And  in  fact  the  work  from  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  made 
his  extracts  is  a  commentary  on  the  Decretals.    But  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  was  a  great  Theologian,  because  he  was  an 
eminent  Canonist. 

However,  let  us  examine  his  evidence.  According  to  the 
words  quoted,  he  gives  four  opinions,  not  very  clearly  expressed. 
The  first  is,  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  becomes  the  Body 

*  In  3m  d.  xlix.  sect.  2,  2a  Conclusio,  p.  179.     Moguntiae,  1619. 
f  Notes  cm  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  E,  pp.  301—306. 
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of  Christ.  The  second  is  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation ; 
the  third,  that  of  Consubstantiation ;  and  the  fourth  denies 
the  Keal  Presence,  which  accordingly  he  pronounces  wJwlly 
heretical.  Dr.  Pusey  argues  from  this  last  observation,  that 
Henry  of  Susa  did  not  believe  any  of  the  other  three  to  bo 
heretical.  But  the  argument  does  not  seem  to  be  valid.  For 
the  writer  expressly  inserts  the  adverb  wholly,  as  though  to 
distinguish  the  last  opinion  from  others,  which  were  partially 
heretical.  Consubstantiation  could  not  be  called  wholly  here 
tical,  since  it  embodies  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence. 
But  there  is  an  indefinite  clause,  appended  to  the  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  to  which  Dr.  Pusey  does 
not  seem  to  have  attached  the  importance  which  it  deserves. 
Henry  of  For  the  Cardinal  adds,  cc  Yet  this  [i.  e.  opinion]  seems  to  I>G 
Se  Confirms  approved  of"  We  naturally  inquire,  by  whom  ?  But  he  does 
assertion? 8  not  satisfy  our  curiosity  in  this  work.  He  does,  however,  in 
a  compendium  of  these  commentaries*  drawn  up  by  himself. 
We  quote  his  words  :  " And  this  third  opinion  "  (i.  e.  Transub 
stantiation,  for  he  has  changed  the  order  in  his  Summa)*  "  the 
General  Council  and  Innocent  III.  seem  to  approve  of;"  (Et 
hanc  tertiam  videtur  comprobare  Concilium  generate  et  Lino- 
centius  ITL)  If,  however,  he  was  aware  that  the  Council  of 
Lateran  and  Pope  Innocent  had  approved  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  in  their  profession  of  faith,  he  could  not 
have  considered  it  an  open  question. 

Dr.  Pusey'a  The  second  witness  is  Ocham  reproduced.  The  quotation 
ness,  Ocham,  is  made  from  his  work,  ' '  de  Sacramento  Altaris"  In  it  he 
enumerates  three  opinions ;  among  them,  that  of  Consubstan 
tiation.  And  he  also  says,  that  the  destruction  of  the  natural 
substances  is  not  expressed  in  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  the 
pith  of  the  passage.  But  does  it  convey  Ocham's  real  mind 
on  the  subject  in  dispute  ?  We  will  give  the  context,  as  it 
stands  in  the  chapter  from  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted,  and 
leave  our  readers  to  judge.  The  title  of  the  chapter  is  as 
follows :  "  That  the  substance  of  bread  does  not  remain  after 


*  Summa  Aurea,  1.  iii.  de  Consecrat.  c.  et  quando,  n.  17.  We  are  indebted 
to  a  friend  for  this  reference,  as  we  were  unable  to  obtain  a  copy  of  either  of 
the  works  in  question. 
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consecration."    And  thus  Ocliani  proceeds  to  treat  it  : — "  Now 

.  tradictsDr. 

this  is  to  be  considered,  that  such  conversion  or  Transubstan-   Pusey's  as- 

sertion. 

tiation  is  not  effected  by  this,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  begins 
to  be  under  the  species  of  bread,  the  substance  itself  remaining ; 
but  that  the  substance  itself  of  bread  is  converted  into  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  such  wise,  that  by  the  Divine  Power  the  sub 
stance  of  bread  does  not  remain,  but  the  Body  of  Christ  alone 
remains  under  those  accidents,  which  before  the  conversion 
were  in  the  substance  of  bread."  Then  follows  the  enumera 
tion  of  the  several  opinions,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey.  And 
we  continue  our  translation  where  he  ceases.  "  The  second 
opinion"  (that  of  Transubstantiation)  "is  approved  by  the 
Doctors  already  named,  and  seems  to  be  the  definition  of  the 
Roman  Church."  He  then  quotes  the  Lateran  Council;  and 
adds,  ' '  But  Catholics  with  one  consent,  though  approving  of 
that  second  opinion,  are  of  different  minds  as  regards  the 
manner  of  putting  it."  He  then  refers  to  the  question  in 
dispute  between  S.  Thomas  and  Scotus,  regarding  the  possi 
bility  of  consubstantiation,  and  sides,  as  we  already  know, 
with  the  latter.  Do  then  Ocham's  words  from  first  to  last 
seem  to  imply,  that  the  remaining  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  was  an  open  question  in  his  time  ? 

Let  us  see  then,  if  a  new  witness  will  contribute  something  Dr.  Pusev'a 
to  this  hopeless  cause.      Melchior  Canus  is  the  next,*  who  is  witness,  Md 
commended  to  our  notice,  as  one  of  this  large  class  of  theolo 
gians  who  f  f  distinguished  between  ivhat  was  matter  of  faith,  and 
what  ivas  matter  of  opinion ;  and  allowed  that  the  belief  ex 
pressed  by  the  English  formula,  contained  all  which  was  matter 
of  faith/3 

It  would  be  indeed  strange  if  this  great  Doctor  of  the 
learned  and  illustrious  family  of  S.  Dominic,  (who  with  his 
rival  professor,  Carranza,  of  the  same  order,  was  present  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  deliberations, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and,  as  Father 
Pererius  tells  us,  "  had  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  reputa 
tion  of  all  the  Theologians  in  the  Council,")  should  have  declared 
in  any  of  his  writings  that  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  B,  p,  301. 
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was  a  mere  opinion,  and  that  tho  remaining  of  the  substances 
was  an  open  question.  What  then  is  Dr.  Pusey's  proof  for 
his  statement  ?  We  give  his  words  :  "  Canus  mentions  among 
those  tilings  which  appertain  to  Christian  doctrine,  but  are  not 
expressed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  '  the  conversion  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.3 '  Now  let  us 
draw  out  this  argument  into  something  like  logical  form.  Canus 
says,  that  Transubstantiation  is  a  mere  opinion,  and  not  an  article 
of  faith;  because,  though  it  belongs  to  Christian  doctrine,  it  is 
not  expressed  formally  in  God's  Word  written,  but,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  dogmas,  is  contained  in  the  unwritten 
Word.  To  put  it  concisely.  Canus  shows  that  Scripture  is 
not  the  only  rule  of  faith,  because  many  articles  of  belief  are 
contained  only  in  tradition.  Dr.  Pusey  makes  him  say,  that 
they  are  not  articles  of  faith,  because  they  are  to  be  found 
only  in  tradition.  In  short,  he  has  turned  Canus  into  a  Pro 
testant.  But  the  Dominican  Theologian  has  given  other 
examples,  besides  the  one  selected.  These  are,*  "  the  per 
petual  virginity  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell,  the  baptism  of  infants,  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Son,  the  equality  of  three  Persons  in  one 
substance,  and  the  distinction  of  these  same  Persons  by  rela 
tive  properties."  Will  Dr.  Pusey  allow  his  deduction  to  be 
extended  to  these  instances,  and  admit  that  they  too  were 
mere  opinions  and  open  questions,  because  they  are  not  ex 
plicitly  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture  ?  Or  will  he  maintain  that 
such  was  at  least  the  judgement  of  Canus,  who  says  in  the  very 
apodosis  of  the  sentence  from  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  qupted, 
"  but  they  are  nevertheless  so  certain  in  faith,  that  the  Church  has 
judged  the  authors  of  dogmas  contrary  to  these  to  be  heretics  "  ? 
This  new  witness  then  declares  the  exact  contrary  to  that 
which  he  was  summoned  to  attest.  So  we  will  examine  the 
next.  This  is  Gabriel  Biel,  another  of  the  Nominalists.  In  the 
passage  which  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  he  tells  us  (what  has  often 
been  said  before,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  conversion  of  the 
substances  in  the  Eucharist  "  is  not  found  expressed  in  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,  and  that  in  consequence  there  have  been 


*  De  Locis  Theologicis,  1.  iii.  c.  3,  2m  fundamentum,  p.  91.     Bassani,  1746. 
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of  old  diverse  opinions  •"  among  which  he  includes  that  of  con- 

substantiation.     He   calls  it  an  opinion  ;  therefore  it  was  an 

open  question  in  BiePs  days.      This  would  extend  Dr.  Pusey's 

proposition    further  than  he  wants.      For  Biel  died  in  A.D. 

1495.      Consubstantiation  would  have  been  an  open  question 

therefore  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.     But  let 

us  see  whether  the  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  facts.     Did  Biel 

believe  the  remaining  of  the  substances  to  be  an  open  question  ? 

We  will  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself.*     "  Fourth  conclu 

sion  in  answer  to  the  qusesitum.     The  substance  of  bread  and 

wine,  having  been  changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 

does  not  remain  with  them  under  the  form  of  the  Sacrament. 

This  conclusion  is  proved  by  the  authority  of  a  constitution  of  Bieicontra- 

the  Church,  de  »umma  Trinitate  et  fide  Catholica,  where  it  is 


said,  that  the  bread  is  transubstantiated  into  the  Body,  and  the 
wine  into  the  Blood,  by  the  Divine  Power.  To  the  same 
purpose  many  authorities  of  the  saints  are  brought  forward, 
lect.  xl.  From  these  we  have  it,  that  the  bread  is  converted, 
transubstantiated,  and  changed  into  the  Body  of  Christ  ; 
as  has  been  said  in  the  three  preceding  conclusions." 

Biel,  then,  may   go,   and  make  way  for  Bassolis,  the  next  Dr.  Pusey's 
authority  whom  Dr.  Pusey  quotes.      But  we  are  told  at  the  ness,  Bas- 
very  outset  that  this  scholastic  f  "adhered  to  the  determination 
of  the  Roman  Churchy  i.e.  of  Innocent  III."     The  question  then 
is  already  settled;  unless  Dr.'  Pusey  should  be  bold  enough  to 
maintain  that  a  Catholic  Theologian  could  believe  that  a  dogma 
had  been  defined  by  the  Koman  Church,  and  yet  declare  it  to 
be,  after  the  definition,  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

However,  let  us  examine  the  testimony  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Pusey,  Bassolis  gives  in  favour  of  his  these.  "  Bassolis," 
says  the  Oxford  Professor,  ((  a  favourite  pupil  of  Scotus  (A.D. 
1322),  clearly  states  the  grounds  for  the  remaining  of  the  natural 
substances." 

We  will  epitomize  these  grounds,  and  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Pusey's  work  J  for  the  passage  itself. 


*  In  4  d.   xi.    Q.   1,   a.   2.    Basils?,    1512,    black    letter,    in   the    British 
Museum. 

f  See  Notes  on  the  Real  Ficscnce,  ad  L  J  Ibidem,  p.  304. 
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'  '  There  is  one  opinion  which  ivas  common  to  many  3}*  (he  does 
not  say  to  many  Catholics),  "  that  the  substance  of  bread  re 
mains  in  this  sacrament  of  very  truth,  and  in  that  which  it  is.'9 
Because 

1.  It  is  more  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  which 
calls  this  sacrament,  bread. 

2.  Because  the  Gospel  does  not  determine  that  the  substance 
of  bread  does  not  remain  ;  and  we  must  not  define  such  things 
unless  faith  requires  it. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers. 

4.  Because  we  ought  not  to  be  tied  down  to  the  most  diffi 
cult  way  of  explaining  the  Real  Presence,  without  just  cause,  or 
constraining  authority. 

But  Transubstantiation  is  the  most  difficult  way  of  explaining 
the  mystery,  and  there  is  no  just  cause  or  authority  compelling 
us  to  believe  it.  Therefore,  &c. 

Dr.  Pusey  This  is  all  that  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  as  the  statement  or 
a™tate!!fent8  evidence  of  Bassolis  in  his  favour.  And  for  the  third  time  he 
whatathe13'  has  proffered  us  as  the  declaration  of  the  author,  wliat  that 

latter  set  .  .  7        , 

do™  for  the   autliOT  lias  quoted  from  others  in  substance,  with  the  express 

purpose  of 

refuting.        purpose  of  refuting. 

That  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  escape  from  this  un 
doubtedly  grave  accusation,  we  now  proceed  to  give,  in  the 
words  of  Bassolis,  his  resolution  of  the  question,  and  his 
several  answers  to  the  arguments,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  pro 
duced,  as  though  they  were  the  author's  own  assertions. 

"  I  say  that  we  must  altogether  hold  f  (omnino  teneridum) 
that  the  substance  of  bread  does  not  remain  in  this  Sacra 
ment.  And  this  against  that  conclusion  as  a  whole.  Secondly, 
I  say,  that  every  mode  of  explaining  it  "  (i.e.  by  impanation. 
or  consubstantiation,  &c.)  "  is  false.  I  prove  my  first  point  thus. 
We  must  think  as  regards  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  as 
the  Holy  Roman  Church  thinks.  We  receive  this  (rule)  from 
that  article  of  the  Creed,  The  Holy  Catholic  Church.  And  we 


Pusey's  as-'     have  it  from  '  extra,  de  hgereticis,  ad  abolendam.'5   But  the  Holv 

sertion. 

*  The  italics  are  Dr.  Pusey's. 

f  In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  3.     Black  letter.     Parisiis,  1517.     In  the  British  Museum. 
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Roman  Church  holds,  that  in  this  Sacrament  neither  the  sub 
stance  of  bread  remains,  nor  the  substance  of  wine ;  but  that 
it  is  transubstantiated  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."  He 
thereupon  quotes  the  Council  of  Lateran.  Then  follow  his 
answers  to  the  reasonings  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted. 

<e  Against  every  one  of  those  modes  "  (of  explaining  the  Eeal 
Presence)  "  I  argue.  It  is  first  of  all  evident  from  what  we 
have  already  said,  that  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Church 
the  substance  of  bread  docs  not  remain,  although,  absolutely 
speaking,  it  could  so  exist,  and  the  Body  of  Christ  be  present 
there  without  any  conversion,  as  has  been  said  above.  Hence 
though  this  mode  is  possible,  nevertheless  it  is  de  facto  false. 

' ( In  answer  to  the  first  argument  of  the  others,  I  say,  that  in 
the  Scripture,  whether  in  John  vi.  or  elsewhere,  as,  e.g.  1  Cor. 
vi.,  '  the  bread  which  we  break,  fyc/  or  in  that  testimony,  'I 
am  the  living  bread,  fyc.,'  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  not 
called  bread  because  the  substance  of  bread  truly  remains  in 
it,  whether  assumed  or  not.  But  it  is  called  bread  either  on 
account  of  the  species  of  bread,  or  on  account  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  Itself  truly  contained  therein,  which  is  truly  spiritual 
Food  of  the  soul,  by  "Which,  after  the  manner  of  bread,  we  are 
restored. 

"  In  answer  to  the  second  argument,  I  say,  that  though  it  be 
not  explicitly  stated  (explicetur)  in  the  Gospel  or  the  Creeds, 
it  has  nevertheless  been  sufficiently  defined  by  the  Church  and  by 
the  same  Spirit,  by  whom  the  Gospels  were  composed,  and  the 
Creeds  also.  And  it  behoves  the  advanced  (provectos)  to  hold 
it.  Nor  can  the  contrary  be  held  without  injury  tofaith ;  (sana 
fide)." 

In  answer  to  the  third  objection,  he  explains  the  language  of 
the  Fathers  in  a  Catholic  sense.  The  solution  is  too  long  to 
admit  of  insertion.  He  then  proceeds  thus  : — ' '  In  answer  to 
the  fourth  argument  I  say,  that  it  behoves  us  to  hold  this  way 
of  understanding  the  article  to  belong  to  the  truth,  although  it 
be  a  more  difficult  way;  and  that,  because  it  is  true  according 
to  the  definition  of  the  Church,  to  which  God  has  made  known 
that  this  truth  is  so ;  which  is  alone  in  the  Power  of  God, 
not  in  the  Power  of  the  Church.  "But  nevertheless  She  has 
declared  and  defined  it  to  be  true,  although  many  difficulties 
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follow  from  this  truth,  or,  at  least,  are  granted  as .  its  conse 
quence  ;  such  as  that  accidents  should  be  without  a  subject, 
and  that  accidents  should  nourish ;  in  a  way  however  which 
shall  be  declared  presently." 

The  next  witness  is  Nicholas  of  Cusa.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  this  writer  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  erudition ;  though 
his  reputation  is  principally  founded  on  the  important  part 
which  he  played  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the  Pontificate 
of  fourJPopes.  His  philosophical  leanings  were  Platonic ;  and 
he  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools. 
As  regards  Theology,  he  at  first  publicly  defended  the  supe 
riority  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  over  the  Supreme  Pontiff; 
but  enlightened  by  the  endless  dissensions  of  which  he  was 
eye-witness  among  those  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Basle, 
he  retracted  his  former  error.  Nevertheless,  though  personally 
a  saintly  and  energetic  Bishop,  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his 
high  office  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  his  theological 
writings  were  too  original  to  be  safe  or  solid.  He  was  inclined 
to  mysticism  ;  and  appears  to  have  given  to  the  idea  of  num 
bers  and  to  mathematical  principles,  a  dangerous  importance 
in  the  sacred  domain  of  faith.  Without  intending  to  subscribe 
to  the  judgement  of  the  writer,  (as  we  are  unable  to  speak  of 
the  writings  of  Nicholas  from  personal  acquaintance,  and 
opinions  widely  opposed  have  been  entertained  and  expressed 
concerning  him  and  his  works,)  it  may  notwithstanding  be 
useful  to  present  to  our  readers  Tennemann's  estimate  of  the 
latter.  He  thus  introduces  Cardinal  Cusanus  :  * — "  A  man," 
he  says,  "  of  rare  sagacity  and  an  able  mathematician ;  Vho 
arranged  and  republished  the  Neo-Platonic  system,  (to  which 
he  was  much  inclined),  in  a  very  original  manner,  by  the  aid 
of  his  mathematical  knowledge.  He  ventured  upon  some 
philosophical  explanations  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Trinity  not 
easy  to  be  understood  nor  defended;  but  of  which  so  much 
may  be  stated,  that  he  presumed  the  Almighty  to  be  Unity, 
and  the  Father  of  Equality,  and  of  that  which  associates  and 
unites  Equality  to  Unity,  (by  which  he  dared  to  signify  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost).  According  to  him,  it  is  impossible  to 


Manual  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  §  285,  p.  266. 
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know  directly  and  immediately  this  absolute  unity,  (Divinity), 
because  we  can  make  approaches  to  Him  only  by  the  means 
of  Number  or  Plurality.  Consequently  he  allows  us  only  the 
possession  of  very  imperfect  notions  of  God,  and  those  by  the 
aid  of  mathematical  symbols."  He  accuses  him  of  Pantheism, 
and  states  as  one  of  his  opinions,  that  "  the  principles  of 
knowledge  possible  to  us  are  contained  in  our  ideas  of  number, 
and  their  several  relations."  He  concludes  :  "  With  such 
opinions  he  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  Dogmatism 
of  the  Schools." 

Dr.  Pusey  has  quoted  a  passage  from  an  ascetical  work  of 
his,  which  without  the  context  is  simply  unintelligible ;  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  context  is  sufficiently  obscure.  We 
shall  not  therefore  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed  examina 
tion  of  it,  since  it  is  not  a  theological  statement;  nor,  as  it 
stands  in  Dr.  Pusey's  work,  does  it  prove  anything,  except 
that  certain  Theologians  held  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  assertlon- 
in  the  olden  time ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  if  Cusanus 
includes  under  the  name  of  Theologian,  all  who,  whether 
heretics  or  orthodox,  have  applied  their  mind  to  Theological 
study.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  his  anagogical  appli 
cation  of  the  Eucharistic  change  to  the  transformation  of  the 
beatified  soul,  is  explicitly  developed  from  the  repeatedly- 
expressed  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  For  the  sake  of  such 
as  may  be  curious  to  examine  it,  we  give  the  quotation  at 
length  in  the  Appendix.* 

The  last  witness  whom  Dr.  Pusey  summons  to  his  aid  is  Dr-  Pusey's 

•>  seventeenth 

Alphonsus  de  Castro.    It  would  be  curious  indeed,  if  he  could  witnes9>  AI- 

r  phonsus  de 

obtain  any  confirmation  of  his  assertion  from  this  writer,  who  Castro- 
survived  sixteen  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  (which  were 
held  under  the  Pontificates  of  Paul  III.  and  Julius  III.),  and 
died  during  the  interval  of  its  ten  years'  suspension.  But 
what  is  the  substance  of  his  testimony  ?  Dr.  Pusey  shall  be 
allowed  to  tell  us  himself.  ' '  It  is  even  admitted  by  some,  that 
the  Fathers  say  little  of  the  Roman  doctrine.  Alphonsus  de 
Castro  pleads  in  behalf  of  Indulgences,  that  'many  things  are 
known  to  those  who  come  after,  of  which  those  old  writers  were 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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wholly  ignorant.'     For  of  the  Transubstantiation  of  bread  into 
the  Body  of  Christ,  there  is  rare  mention  in  ancient  writers." 

Now,  we  have  more  than  one  observation  to  make  on  this 
last  proof,  which  Dr.  Pusey  puts  forward. 

First  of  all,  he  tells  us  that  "  some"  have  even~affirmed  what 
he  assumes  De  Castro  to  have  asserted.  Yet  we  have  seen  that 
not  a  few  of  his  authorities  expressly  appeal  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  as  one  of  their  principal  proofs  for  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation.  We  may  add  that  Catholic  Theologians, 
both  before  and  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  almost  universally 
do  the  same.  If,  then,  there  are  " some"  why  has  Dr.  Pusey 
only  quoted  this  Franciscan  ?  Who  are  the  other  some  ? 

Secondly,  if  Alphonsus  de  Castro  had  affirmed  that  the 
Fathers  say  little  of  this  Roman  doctrine,  it  could  in  no  wise 
even  help  to  prove  that  Transubstantiation  was  an  open  ques 
tion  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Thirdly,  we  have  to  complain  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  omitted  to 
give  the  context,  which  would  at  once  have  disproved  his 
assertion  that  it  was  an  open  question,  and  would  have  thrown 
considerable  doubt  on  the  inference  which  he  has  made  from 
the  quotation.  We  will  supply  the  omission ;  and  see  what 
light  it  will  throw  on  the  writer's  meaning. 

"  Of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Son,  much 
more  rare  (mention) ;  of  purgatory  nearly  nothing,  especially 
among  the  Greek  writers.  For  this  reason,  even  to  the  pre 
sent  day,  purgatory  is  not  believed  by  the  Greeks.  Neverthe 
less,  who  but  a  heretic  will  dare  to  deny  these  doctrines, 
because  they  are  not  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  under  <such 
names  ?  For  the  Church  daily  progresses  in  Her  members, 
since  God  enlightens  Her  daily  more  and  more.  For  which 
reason  the  Church  is  compared  to  the  morning.  '  Who  is 
this,'  says  Holy  Scripture,  'who  progresses  like  the  morn 
ing  ?  '  But  the  morning  at  its  commencement  has  a  more 
feeble  light,  which  increases  as  time  goes  on.  So  also  is  it 
with  the  Church.  Hence,  I  doubt  not,  but  that  many  matters 
will  be  more  clearly  and  plainly  found  out  by  those  who  come 
after  us,  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  us  at  present."* 


*  Adversus  Esereses,  1.  viii.  f.  225.     We  hare  inserted  tLe  last  pert  cf  tLis 
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Do  Castro  then  tells  us  in  the  context  which  we  have  just 
given,  that  these  doctrines  are  not  mentioned  by  the  Fathers 
under  such  names  or  titles,  (sub  talibus  nominibus).  This  would 
seem  to  modify  his  previous  assertion  which  Dr.  Pusey  quotes. 
At  least  it  is  possible  that  he  intended  such  modification.  But 
we  add,  that  unless  he  is  to  be  considered  as  contradicting 
himself  in  the  course  of  one  treatise,  he  must  have  so  intended 
it.  For  in  another  part  of  this  same  work  "  adversus  Hcereses  " 
he  mentions  a  fifth  heresy  concerning  the  Holy  Eucharist  * 
' '  which  asserts  that  after  consecration  the  same  bread  remains, 
which  was  there  before  consecration."  He  enumerates  Wicliff 
and  Luther  among  those  who  maintained  this  error.  And  to 
refute  the  assertion  of  the  latter,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Transubstantiation  of  the  bread  into  the  Body  of  Christ  was 
invented  only  three  hundred  years  before,  he  quotes  from  An- 
selm,  Haymo,  Theophylact,  Isidore,  John  Damascene,  Augus 
tine,  Ambrose,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Eusebius  of  Emesa, 
Cyprian,  Pontian  Pope,  Irenseus,  and  Pope  Telesphorus ; 
and  thus  concludes  :  "  These  testimonies  then,  so  numerous  and 
of  such  men,  ought  to  be  enough  to  show  to  Luther,  that  Transub 
stantiation  is  not  new,  or  only  three  hundred  years  old,  as  he 
asserts,  but  much  older, — declared  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Church.  If  he  contends  about  the  word  that  it  is  new,  we  do 
not  care  about  words,  but  about  the  reality."  A  little  lower 
downf  he  quotes  the  Councils  of  Lateran  under  Innocent  III., 
and  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  to  show  the  definitions  of  the 
Church  in  this  matter." 

Our  readers  will  by  this  time  be  convinced,  that  Alphonsus 
de  Castro  has  signally  failed  in  supporting  the  cause  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  summoned.  We  may  therefore  dis 
miss  him,  and  proceed  to  sum  up  the  result  of  our  investi 
gations. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  produced  sixteen  witnesses  to  prove,  that  the 
remaining  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine  was  an  open 
question  till  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We 


passage  to  show,  that  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of  development  was  no  new  inven 
tion  to  satisfy  a  present  difficulty.     It  is  at  least  three  hundred  years  old. 
*  L.  vi.  fol.  177.     Antverpize,  1556.  f  Ibidem,  fol.  181. 
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have  examined  them,  and  found  that  almost  all  of  them  assert 
exactly  the  opposite.  Only  one  out  of  the  number  ventures  on 
the  assertion.  And  Peter  d'Ailly  speaks  in  a  very  doubtful 
way.  He  says  that,  in  Ms  opinion,  so  far  as  lie  can  see,  Tran- 
substantiation  does  not  follow  evidently  from  the  determination 
of  the  Church ;  though  it  is  more  favoured  by  Her  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Fathers.  S.  Thomas  declares  the  doctrine  of 
consubstantiation  to  be  false  and  heretical.  S,  Bonaventure 
asserts,,  that  it  is  to  be  reprobated  as  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  the  Fathers  and  to  reason,,  and  that  it  has  no  one  among  the 
Doctors  to  defend  it.  Durandus  tells  us,  thatTransubstantiation 
is  evident  from  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  definition 
of  the  Church.  Ocham  says  the  same.  Innocent  III.  was  the 
author  of  its  more  explicit  declaration  in  the  Lateran  Council. 
Scotus  repeats  that  it  has  been  defined  by  the  Church  to  be  of 
the  verity  of  faith.  Cajetan  echoes  the  declaration  of  S. 
Thomas  that  the  opinion  of  the  remaining  of  the  substances 
of  bread  and  wine  is  heretical.  Hurtado  traces  the  definition 
of  Transubstantiation  by  the  Church,  back  to  the  eleventh 
century.  Suarez  is  of  the  same  mind.  Henry,  Bishop  of 
Susa,  refers  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  Melchior 
Canus  declares  it  to  be  of  faith,  and  the  opposite  opinion  to 
be  heretical.  Biel  agrees  with  the  rest,  that  it  had  been  defined 
by  the  Church.  Bassolis,  while  repeating  the  same,  asserts 
that  consubstantiation  is  false,  and  cannot  be  held  without 
losing  the  faith.  Nicholas  of  Cusa  says  nothing  either  way,  at 
least  expressly,  though  indirectly  he  confirms  the  general  voice. 
And  the  last  witness,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,  condemns**  the 
theory,  for  which  Dr.  Pusey  is  pleading,  as  a  heresy.  And 
these  are  Dr.  Pusey's  own  witnesses.  In  an  Appendix  to  this 
essay,  we  give  a  catena  of  Theologians  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  who  simply  confirm  the  testimony  of  the  preceding, 
and  demonstrate,  by  their  general  consent,  that  Dr.  Pusey's 
assertion  is  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.* 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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§   5. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Dr.  Pusey's  misconception  concern-   Dr.  p 
ing  the  novelty  of  the  Catholic  dogma  which  forms  the  subject   the  meaning 

J  .  of  the  word 

of  this  essay,  we  must  return  to  a  statement  ot  ms,  on  wmch   transubstan- 

*  tiation  has 

we  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length.  In  his  ' '  Eirenicon  "  changed, 
he  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  (p.  24),  that  "there 
must  be  a  real  difference  between  the  meaning  which  it  [i.  e.  the 
word  Transubstantiation]  had  in  the  minds  of  the  Schoolmen,  and 
that  which  it  must  now  have  since  the  Catechism  of  the  Council 
of  Trent."  He  imagines  that  since  that  time,  though  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  retained  Her  old  formulas,  nevertheless 
a  new  meaning  has  been  attached  to  them  by  the  Tridentine 
Catechism,  which  identifies  them  with  the  so-called  Anglican 
theory,  and  teaches  consubstantiation,  (which,  be  it  observed, 
She  has  repeatedly  condemned,)  under  the  old  name  of  Tran 
substantiation.  In  a  word,  if  Her  definitions  can  boast  of  a 
certain  antiquity,  She  has  changed  the  doctrine  of  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  the  expression. 

Dr.  Pusey  gives  three  reasons  for  his  conviction.  His  three 

The  first  is,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  substance  has  thi«oonYic. 
changed  in  the  course  of  time  comprehended  between  these  The'first 


two  epochs.    This  argument  has  been  already  destroyed  in  our  sound. 
philosophical  introduction. 

The  second  is,  that  the  Schoolmen  before  the  Council  of  The  second 

reason  un- 

Trent  by  their  peculiar  notions  about  substance,  which,  he  sound. 
says,  they  identified  with  matter,  overthrew  the  notion  of  a 
Sacrament,  in  that  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  became  the 
same  ;  whereas  the  Catechism  of  Trent  seems  to  concede  all 
that  Dr.  Pusey  requires.  This,  too,  we  have  refuted,  by  show 
ing  that  the  Schoolmen  made  no  such  mistake  about  substance 
as  Dr.  Pusey  imagines,  and  that  accidents  have  a  real  being 
of  their  own,  and  action  proper  to  themselves  ;  so  that  they 
truly  constitute  the  outward  sign,  as  the  Doctors  of  the  School, 
whether  before  or  after  the  Council  of  Trent,  are  unanimous  in 
declaring.  But  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  if  they  had 
been  so  unlearned  as  to  confound  substance  with  matter,  this 
would  have  been  so  far  from  laying  them  open  to  the  objection 
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of  confounding  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  that  on  the 

contrary  it  would  have  carried  them  still  further  off  from  the 

possibility  of  such  an  identification ;  since  the  opinion  ascribed 

to  them  would  have  added  to  the  sign  the  substantial  form, 

over  and  above  the  accidents ;  though  they  would  thus  have 

diminished  its  value  as  a  sign,  and  would  have  approximated 

to  that  heretical  teaching  of  the  Lutherans,  which  Dr.  Pusey 

asserts  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Establishment. 

The  third  The  third  reason  we  will  give  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words 

Because  th      °^  ^s  au^01>'    ^ne  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches 

Catechism  of  that  the  accidents  retain  the  quality  natural  to  bread,  of  sup- 

the  Council  1  «r  '  r 

tMeheftfat  porting  and  nourishing ;  but  the  Schoolmen  thought  that  with 
nouSidthe3  ^e  cnanoe  °f  substance  that  power  of  nourishing  ceased. 
SSffieT  There  remain  then  two  subjects  of  inquiry  : — 
that  they  did.  is^  jjas  there  been  any  such  opposition  of  opinion  con- 
Two  ques-  r*     -i                '  -i 

gonalorcon.  cerning  the  nutritive  power  of  the  accidents,  as  Dr.  Pusey 

supposes  ? 

2ndly.  Has  a  meaning  been  attached  by  Theologians  since 

the  Council  of  Trent  to  the  word  Transubstantiation,  different 

from  that  which  was  attached  to  it  by  Theologians  before  the 

time  of  the  Council  ? 

ist  question.  To  begin  with  the  first,  (upon  which  the  second  in  consider- 
found  an  °  able  measure  depends,)  we  reply,  that  no  such  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  opinion  exists  between  these  respective  Schools  of  the  Church, 

whether  the          r 

accidents        save  in  the  bewildered  fancy  of  Dr.  Pusey. 

nourished  ? 

But  in  order  to  make  our  answer  more  complete,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  questions  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  which  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  have  confounded.  The*  one 
is  a  question  of  fact ;  the  other  of  mode,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  way  of  explaining  the  fact. 

AS  regards          The  first  point  to  determine  is,  whether  de  facto  the  accidents 
thei/nou-       in  the  Holy  Eucharist  nourish  the  human  body.     After  their 
is  no  c&rer!**   corruption  in  the  stomach,  and  consequently  after  the  cessation 
opinion.         of  the  Sacramental  Presence,  do  they  add  to  the  natural  sub 
stance,  and  restore  its  losses  ?     And  here,  with  very  few  ex 
ceptions,  all  the  Doctors  of  the  School,  whether  before  or  after 
the   Council  of   Trent,  answer  in  the  affirmative.     And  they 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  senses  and  of  personal  experience, 
in  confirmation  of  their  decision. 
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We  have  only  been  able  to  discover  two  who  dissent,  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  and  Cameracensis.  And  these,  while  denying 
that  they  can  nourish  substantially,  admit  that  they  have  a 
certain  power  of  nourishment  proper  to  them  as  accidents  (do 
Eucharistia,  d.  iii.  tr.  3,  a.  1,  n.  5,  t.  xxi.  p.  69).  Albertus  in 
particular  speaks  of  two  sorts  of  nourishment;  one  which 
satisfies  hunger  and  thirst,  the  other,  which  restores  substance 
that  has  been  lost.  The  former  he  concedes  to  the  Eucha- 
ristic  species,  but  not  the  latter.  But  the  rest,  e.  g.}  Innocent 
III.  (de  Sacram.  Altaris,  iv.  9),  S.  Thomas  (3ae  Ixxvii.  6, 
4  d.  xii.  Q.  1,  a.  2,  q.  5,  &c.),  S.  Bonaventure  (in  4  d.  xii.  Q.  1, 
part.  1,  a.  2,  q.  1),  Scotns  (in  4  d.  xii.  Q.  6),  Durandus  (in  4 
d.  xiii.  Q.  2,  n.  10),  Ocharn,*  Ludolph  the  Carthusian  (Vita 
Jesu.  X1,  2a  parte,  c.  56,  Antverpiss,  1618),  Hales,f  Biel, 
Bassolis,t  Innocent  V.  (4  d.  xii.  Q.  3,  a.  2,  Tolosee,  1652), 
Argentina  (4  d.  xii.  Q.  2,  a.  2,  "Quantum"  ad  2m,  Yenetiis, 
1564),  Capreolus§  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  Cajetan  (ad  I.}, 
and  Dominic  Soto  about  the  time  of  the  Council  (in  4  d.  x. 
Q.  2,  a.  6,  p.  256,  Duaci,  1613),  and  Suarez  (in  3a  disp.  Ivii. 
§  3),  Yasquez  (in  3a  disp.  cxcv.  cc.  3 — 5),  Henno  (tract,  de 
Euch.  disp.  vi.  Q.  3,  Colonise  Agrippinas,  1718,  t.  i.),  Gonet 
(Clypeus  Thomist.  de  Sacr.  disp.  vi.  a.  5,  n.  37,  Parisiis,  1669, 
t.  v.),  Gotti  (Theol.  Dogm.  tract,  vii.  Q.  3,  dub.  4,  §  3,  n.  22, 
Venetiis,  1763,  t.  iii.),  Sylvius  (in  3m  Q.  Ixxvii.  a.  6),  Lugo  (de 
Sacr.  Euch.  disp.  x.  sect.  2,  n.  29),  Lessius  (in  3m  Q.  Ixxvii. 
a.a.  5  and  6),  Valentia  (in  3am  disp.  vi.  Q.  v.  p.  4),  since  that 
epoch,  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  the  accidents  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  nourish  substantially  the  human  body. 
Innocent  Y.  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  declares, 
that  " although  certain  of  the  older  Theologians,  as  Praapositivus, 
said  that  they  only  nourished  by  a  miracle,  nevertheless  it  is 
commonly  said  that  they  nourish,  as  is  evident  to  the  senses. 
But  opinions  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  nourishment."  Henno 
says,  that  " it  is  the  common  opinion  and  certain;"  Lessius, 
that  "  it  is  the  common  opinion,  and  proved  by  experience." 


*  In  the  passage  already  quoted  from  the  Centilogium. 

f  Quoted  by  Suarez.  J  Both  in  passages  already  referred  to. 

§  Quoted  by  Suarez. 
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As  regards 
their  mode  of 
nourishing 
opinions 
differ. 


Another  of 
Dr.  Pusey's 
mistakes. 


The  Gate- 
chism  of  the 
Council  of 
Trent 
teaches  the 
fact,  and  does 
not  treat  the 
question  of 
the  mode. 


But  though  there  is  all  but  complete  unanimity  as  regards 
the  fact  of  the  nutritive  power  of  the  accidents,  there  was 
from  the  olden  time,  and  is  still,  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this  nutrition  is 
effected.  Innocent  V.*  enumerates  four  modes  of  explanation 
current  in  his  time.  The  first  two  assumed  alike,  that  the 
accidents  nourished  of  themselves.  But  the  one  supposed 
them  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  their  own  virtue ;  the  other,  by 
their  conversion  into  substance.  The  last  two  affirmed  that 
the  accidents  nourished  by  means  of  some  substance  sustaining 
them,  at  the  time  when  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  ceased 
to  be  present.  The  one  declared  that  the  original  substance 
returned,  which  S.  Thomas  and  the  common  voice  of  Theolo 
gians  justly  pronounce  impossible ;  the  other  asserted  that  a 
new  substance,  or  at  least  new  matter,  is  created  by  God. 

Of  these  various  opinions,  the  one  which  gives  most  of 
independent  action  to  the  species  or  accidents,  and  which 
attributes  to  quantity  itself  a  possible  nutritive  power  for  the 
restoration  of  substance,  is  that  maintained  by  S.  Thomas, 
Capreolus,  apparently  by  Innocent  III.,  and  others,  who  were 
Doctors  of  the  ante-Tridentine  School.  The  all  but  universal 
opinion  of  Theologians  since  that  Council  is,  that  accidents 
cannot  of  themselves  afford  substantial  nourishment,  and  that 
consequently  new  matter  is  created  by  God  for  that  purpose. 
So  that  while  the  Catholic  Schools  were  all  but  unanimous  on 
the  particular  question  of  fact,  on  which  Dr.  Pusey  supposes 
them  to  differ ;  on  the  other  question  of  the  mode,  the  difference 
between  the  older  Scholastics  and  the  post-Tridentine»js  ex 
actly  the  inverse  of  that  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  affirmed.  Though 
even  here  the  difference  is  very  small ;  since  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  mediaeval  Doctors  maintained  the  opinion,  which 
has  been,  and  is,  the  more  common  among  Theologians,  since 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

And  now  as  regards  the  Tridentine  Catechism,  does  it  at 
all  innovate  in  its  teaching  on  the  old  tradition  ?  How  does 
it  treat  the  two  points  which  we  have  been  considering  ?  As 
regards  the  first,  it  gives  an  affirmative  answer.  But  as  regards 


*  In  eodem  loec. 
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the  second,  it  is  absolutely  silent.  There  is  an  apparently 
slight  difference  between  Dr.  Pusey's  quotation  from  the  work, 
and  the  words  of  the  Catechism  itself,  which  illustrates  very 
clearly  our  assertion.*  They  do  not  say  that  the  accidents  have 
a  natural  power  of  nourishing  the  body ;  but  that  the  Eucharist 
has.  It  is  as  though  its  compilers  expressly  intended  to  exclude 
this  controversy  of  the  Schools  from  a  work,,  which  was  in 
tended  for  popular  instruction  in  the  faith. 

The  solution  of  this  first  question  spares  us  the  necessity  of  The  second 
entering  into  any  detail  as  regards  the  second.    We  shall  here  Jha^rt(!j1esanc 
content  ourselves  with  giving  a  simple  and  categorical  denial  *j^edel£Jythe 
to  Dr.  Pusey's  statement.     More  than  sufficient  evidence  will  ™fetahneinjford 
be  given  in  the  Appendix  that  he  is  quite  mistaken.     It  will  {[Sn^The 
be  clear  from  the  passages  there  quoted,  that  whether  before  an3weri8»no- 
or  after  the  Tridentine  Council,  the  definitions  are  substantially 
the    same  ; — the   theological    conclusions   from  the  Catholic 
dogma  the  same ; — the  same  questions  discussed,  presupposing 
the  same  philosophical  ideas; — and   finally,  the  terminology 
the  same. 

We  shall  however,  doubtless,  be  excused,  if,  before  dismiss-  unanimity 

'  of  idea  on 

ing  this  second  assertion  of  Dr.  Pusey,  we  seize  the  occasion  to 

introduce  a  parallel  between  the  teaching  on  this  subject  of  two 

of  the  earliest  Theologians  of  the  School  on  the  one  hand,  and 

that  of  a  great  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  other ;  amplified. 

since  it  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  quoting  the  authority 

of  one  of  England's  noblest  and  most  illustrious  children. 

The  first  shall  be  Cardinal  Pullus,  the  Father  of  the  Schools, 
as  some  call  him,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  S.  Bernard, 
the  last  of  the  Fathers.  He  thus  explains  the  Catholic  teaching 
concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  :  f — 

"  But  since  the  bread  by  the  power  of  Christ  is  changed 
into  the  Body,  and  the  wine  into  the  Blood,  of  a  truth  the 
substance  of  bread  and  wine  ceases  to  be  what  it  was,  and 
becomes  that,  which  before  it  was  not.  Nevertheless  the 
properties  of  both  these  passing  substances  ( trans euntium) 
remain.  Hence  it  happens  that  our  five  senses  find  after 

*  Parte  ii.  c.  4,  Q.  38,  p.  192.     Lipsise,  1846. 
f  Sentt.  Parte  viii.  c.  5.     Parisiis,  1655. 
P 
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consecration,  what  they  found  before  it.  For  the  sight  per 
ceives  the  form  of  bread  and  colour  of  wine.  The  hearing 
perceives  with  the  ear  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  and  the 
pouring  out  of  the  wine.  The  nostrils  by  the  smell,  the  palate 
by  the  taste,  determine  the  nature  of  each.  And  by  the  touch 
roughness  or  smoothness,  hardness  or  softness,  is  not  sifted 
out  (colatur).  Therefore  the  substance  passes  away,  but  the 
[accidental]  form  remains.  You  wonder  at  neither ;  but  you 
contemplate  the  Omnipotent." 

The  second  shall  be  Peter  of  Poitiers,  who  lived  about  the 
same  time  as  Pullus.  Speaking  on  the  same  subject,  he  says  :  * 

"  There  is  a  third  kind  of  change,  which  is  only  found  here, 
(i.  e.  in  the  Holy  Eucharist) ;  viz.  when  the  substance  of  bread 
passes  into  the  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  while  never 
theless  all  the  properties  which  were  in  the  bread  remain.  For 
after  that  conversion  there  appears  whiteness  in  the  Host,  and 
a  round  form,  and  the  stamp  on  it.  The  substance  of  bread 
however  has  been  changed  into  the  substance  of  the  Lord's 
Body." 

The  third,  whom  we  quote,  is  the  glorious  English  martyr 
Sir  Thomas  More.  Few  will  be  slow  to  recognize  the  close 
parallel ;  all  will  at  once  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the 
passage.  These  are  his  words  :  f — 

"We  muste  marke  and  consider,  that  in  thys  blessed 
Sacrament  there  are  two  thinges  actuallye  and  reallye  con- 
teyned.  One,  that  is  a  verye  bodelye  substaunce,  and  that  is  the 
verye  blessed  Bodye  and  Bloud  of  our  Saviour  Himselfe.  The 
t other,  that  is  not  anye  substaunce,  but  accidentes  ;  that  is  to 
wit,  those  accydentes  that  were  before  in  the  breade  and 
wyne,  whyche  breade  and  wyne  are  converted  by  the  almighty 
power  of  God  into  the  verye  Bodye  and  Bloud  of  Christ ;  those 
accidentes,  I  saye,  of  whytenesse,  rednesse,  hardnesse,  soft- 
nesse,  weyghte,  savour  and  taste,  and  such  other  like,  remaine 
and  abyde  in  the  blessed  Sacramente,  and  by  the  myghtye 
power  of  almighty  God,  they  remayne  without  the  bodye,  of 


*  Sentt.  Parte  v.  c.  12.    Parish's,  1655. 

f  A  Treatise  upon  the  Passion.      The  second  lecture   upon   the    Blessed 
Sacrament,  p.  1332,  black  letter,  s.  1.  et  a. 
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which  they  be  the  accidents.  Which,  whyle  they  be  now 
neither  accidentes  in  the  breade  and  wyne  (  sythe  bread 
or  wyne  none  is  ther)  nor  accidentes  unto  the  blessed  Body 
and  Blonde  of  Christ  (which  two  thinges  are  the  onely  corporall 
substaunce  that  are  there),  and  accidentes  are  not  naturally, 
nor  the  mynde  of  a  lyvinge  man  can  not  well  ymagine  how 
any  accident  canne  be  but  in  a  bodely  substaunce  where- 
unto  it  is  accident,  and  whereupon  it  dependeth,  muche  foly 
were  it  therefore  muche  to  muse  thereupon,  ho  we  and  in 
what  wise,  and  wherein,  these  accidentes  abyde  and  are  con 
served.  But  that  question,  with  manye  suche  other  mo, 
wherwith  a  proud  curious  mynd  hath  caryed  many  a  man  out 
of  faith,  lette  us  remytte  unto  God.  For  as  He  onely  can 
make  those  myracles,  so  can  He  onelye  tell  howe." 


But  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  as  yet  concluded  that  part  of  his  Another  ar- 

*  •  A  g'ument  of 

argument  against  the  Catholic  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  Dr-  Pusey 

J  against  tran- 


Si" 

which  he  constructs  out  of  the  supposed  teaching  of  the 
Scholastic  Theologians.  He  makes  the  following  statement:* —  encefof  ex 
"  Now  as  bearing  upon  these  passages  of  the  Fathers,  it  is 
clear  that  the  words  which  they  (the  Scholastics)  press  against 
us  do  not  express  their  belief;  for,  while  they  urge  against  us 
the  words,  conversion,  and  the  like,  they  themselves,  when 
explaining  their  meaning,  speak  of  nothing  less  than  con 
version.  Adduction,  production,  reproduction,  conservation, 
constitution,  unition,  are  not  Transubstantiation,  but  are,  on 
the  contrary,  opposed  to  it." 

Strange  fact  !  Post-Tridentine  Theologians,  discoursing 
expressly  on  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation,  defending  usque 
ad  ungucni  the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, — men,  too, 
whose  erudition  and  genius  have  made  them  illustrious  in 
the  judgement  of  the  Church,  are,  it  would  seem,  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  philosophy  and  of  theological 
science,  that  in  their  writings  they,  unconsciously,  of  course, 
oppose  what  they  undertake  to  defend,  and  are  simply 
heretical,  where  they  meant  to  be  orthodox.  Is  it  not  more 
probable,  on  the  whole,  that  Dr.  Pusey,  a  complete  stranger 
to  the  scientific  system  and  Catholic  tradition,  in  which  they 

*  Notes  on  the  Eeal  Presence,  &c.,  note  E,  p.  314. 
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The  argu 
ment  rests 
on  an  utter 
confusion  of 
two  distinct 
questions. 


Inaccuracy 
in  Dr.  Pu- 

Bey's  quota 
tion. 


lived,  has  misunderstood  them ;  and  either  has  been  unable 
to  discover,  or  has  not  concerned  himself  to  ascertain,  what 
precise  point  they  are  professing  to  discuss  ?  One  would 
have  imagined  that  mere  self- diffidence  would  have  induced 
him  to  pause,  ere  he  indicted  so  grave  and  unlikely  a  charge 
against  such  men  as  Suarez,  Vasquez,  Lugo,  Dominic  Soto, 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  and  De  Yalentia.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
the  Oxford  Professor  has,  as  usual,  utterly  mistaken  their 
drift,  and  confounded,  (as  indeed  he  has  done  all  through  his 
animadversions,)  two  questions,  which  are  essentially  distinct. 
The  divine  action  in  Transubstantiation  consists  of  two  partial 
actions ;  one  which  regards  the  terminus  a  quo,  or  the  sub 
stances  of  bread  and  wine,  the  other  which  regards  the 
terminus  ad  quern,  or  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Dr. 
Pusey  supposes  the  Scholastics  to  be  speaking  of  the  former; 
while  really  they  are  solely  concerned  with  the  latter,  about 
which  there  are  special  difficulties.  For  in  all  natural  con 
versions  the  resultant  or  term  of  the  change  commences,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  exist  by  virtue  of  that  change ;  whereas 
in  the  mystery  of  the  Altar,  as  S.  Thomas  has  remarked, 
one  thing  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
conversions  is,  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  is  already  existing, 
and  merely  receives  a  new  ubication. 

The  Scholastics  then,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  were  dis 
cussing,  in  the  passages  which  he  heaps  together,  the  question 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  section,  and 
which  is  marked  III.  d.  They  were  endeavouring  to  determine 
the  formal  nature  of  the  Divine  action  in  this  Sacrament^  not 
as  regards  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine, — about  whose 
desition  and  conversion  there  is  a  perfect  unanimity  among 
them,  as  might  naturally  be  expected ; — but  as  regards  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ; — whether  our  Lord  is  there  by  an 
adductive,  productive,  reproductive,  conservative,  constitutive, 
or  unitive  action.  This  is  a  question,  which  has  not  been 
defined  by  the  Church,  and  consequently  is  still  agitated  in 
the  Schools. 

This  misconception  has  led  Dr.  Pusey  into  at  least  one 
serious  inaccuracy  in  his  quotations.  We  do  not  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  he  did  it  intentionally.  He  evidently 
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thought  that  the  word  which  he  has  omitted  made  no  difference. 
But  this  only  shows  more  convincingly  his  entire  incompetence 
to  treat  the  subject  under  discussion. 

He  quotes  Yasquez  as  saying,*  "  that  Transubstantiation 
is  no  change,  nor  the  production  of  anything,  but  only  a  sort 
of  relation  of  order  between  the  substance  which  cometh  to  an 
end,  and  that  into  which  it  is  said  to  end."  What  Vasquez 
really  does  say  is  something  very  different  from  this.  We 
will  quote  the  passage  literally  as  the  author  has  it.f  "  That 
(opinion)  is,  that  the  formal  idea  (ratio  formalis)  of  Transub 
stantiation  is  neither  the  change  nor  the  production  of  any 
thing,  but  a  certain  relation  of  order  between  the  substance 
that  ceases  to  be,  and  that  into  which  it  is  said  to  end,  as 
will  be  explained  further  on.  Hence  it  happens  that  this 
conversion,  or  Transubstantiation,  has  something  in  common 
with  other  actions  and  changes ;  but  is  like  no  one  in  every 
respect." 

Dr.  Pusey  has  omitted,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  the 
formalis  ratio,  on  which  the  whole  sense  of  the  passage  turns. 
He  has  not  moreover  given  the  explanation  which  Vasquez 
promised.  We  subjoin  it.  J  "  But  the  words  of  Christ  cannot 
be  true,  unless  they  make  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
present  under  the  species  (or  accidents),  and  destroy  the 
bread ;  as  we  have  proved  by  the  passages  which  we  have 
quoted.  There  is  therefore  in  this  Sacrament  a  twofold  change 
or  quasi-change ;  the  one,  by  which  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  is  made  present ;  the  other,  by  which  the  bread  ceases 
to  exist.  But  neither  of  these  is  formally  conversion  and 
Transubstantiation,  but  loth  of  them  are  the  foundation  of  it." 
It  is  now,  we  conceive,  plain  what  Vasquez  meant  by  his 
formalis  ratio,  and  what  are  the  true  bearings  of  his  theory. 
According  to  him,  the  formal  quiddity  of  Transubstantiation 
does  not  consist  in  these  two  partial  changes,  though  they  are 
prerequisite  as  its  foundation.  But  it  consists  in  the  order  of 
relation  subsisting  between  the  two  substances,  and  established 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  note  R,  p.  308. 

f  In  3ra  disp.  clxxxi.  c.  11,  n.  116.  It  is  difficult  to  translate  formalis  ratio 
into  adequate  English.  It  denotes,  as  it  were,  the  differentia  in  logic ;  that 
which  formally  constitutes  a  thing  in  its  specific  essence. 

J  Ibidem,  c.  12. 
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by  the   conversion;   by  which  the  desition  of  the  one  has 
a  necessary  connection  with  the  position  of  the  other. 

The  reader  will  be  able,  we  imagine,  after  these  elucidations, 
to  assign  their  real  value  to  the  following  assertions  of  Dr. 
Pusey  :* — 

1.  "  Even  the  Roman  Church  lias  not  defined  (although  this 
is  commonly  understood,  and  I  am  told  that  the  contrary  would 
be  accounted  heresy],  that  the  physical  substance  is  changed/' 

Strange  assertion  that  first,  in  presence  of  the  definition  of 
the  Council  of  Trent !  Stranger  still  the  second,  which  declares 
that  in  the  Catholic  Church,  a  doctrine,  the  contrary  of  which 
has  never  been  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  defined,  could  be 
accounted  heresy ! 

2.  "  The  Roman  Ghurch  has  not  defined  its  oiun  word,  sub 
stance,  whether  it  be  physical  or  metaphysical.33 

We  have  always  been  taught,  that  when  any  one  speaks  of 
things  in  the  concrete  and  as  existing,  he  is  speaking  physi 
cally.  Metaphysic  deals  with  essences  and  things  abstract. 

3.  (C  According  to  certain  Schoolmen,  who  have  not  been  con 
demned  by  that  Church,  it  is  a  simpler  statement  and  exposed 
to  fewer  difficulties,  to  believe  that  while  our  Lord's  Blessed  Body 
and  Blood  are  present,  the  natural  substances  remain33 

To  sum  up  then,  the  result  of  our  present  examination,  there 
is  not  a  single  proof  for  any  of  Dr.  Pusey's  assertions.  No 
change  has  taken  place,  no  change  can  take  place,  in  the 
Church's  dogmatical  ideas,  and  consequently  in  the  meaning 
of  Her  solemn  definitions.  The  course  of  time  affects  Her 
not ;  for  Her  voice  of  authority  is  immutable  in  its  teaching. 
The  doctrines,  which  from  time  to  time  She  enunciates  and 
defines,  are  portions  of  the  one  revealed  truth,  committed  to 
Her  custody,  that  She  may  dispense  it  in  due  season  to  the 
faithful.  Astronomers  tell  us,  that  there  are  stars  which  have 
been  glittering  in  the  distant  heavens  since  the  first  dawn  of 
creation ;  but  their  light  has  not  yet  travelled  to  earth.  So 
in  that  Heaven  of  theologic  truths,  which  God  spread  out 
over  His  new  earth  by  His  incarnate  Word,  star  after  star 
shines  forth,  each  with  its  system  of  implicit  truths  revolving 

*  Notes  on  the  Heal  Presence,  &c.,  note  Q,  p.  171. 
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round  it.  And  some  there  are,  whose  light  as  yet  shines  not ; 
for  they  await  their  definition.  But  when  once  the  Church 
has  uttered  Her  infallible  decree,  that  truth  in  its  eternal 
light  must  last,  an  article  of  Her  Creed,  till  the  general  con 
summation.  She  cannot  go  back,  or  change,  or  equivocate, 
or  explain  away.  For  She  is  throughout  time  the  living 
mouthpiece  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  ' '  Ccelum  et  terra  transibunt ; 
verba  autem  Mea  non  prceteribunt"  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away;  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away."  She 
preserves  intact  the  one  deposit,  which  She  has  received 
from  the  beginning.  But  it  is  also  Her  office,  as  time 
goes  on,  to  render  explicit,  when  it  seems  fitting  to  the 
Divine  Providence,  what  was  before  implicit;  and  by  Her  decree 
to  make,  what  before  had  been  only  a  certain  truth  or  a 
common  opinion  for  the  great  body  of  the  faithful,  a  dogma 
of  faith.  So  that,  should  Dr.  Pusey  have  proved  his  point, 
that  the  question  of  the  coexistence  of  bread  and  wine  with 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  had  been  an  open  question  till 
the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (which  he  has 
signally  failed  of  doing  in  the  case  of  the  witnesses  whom  he  JSJiLg 
has  brought  forward,)  still  even  on  this  hypothesis  his  con-  the  fact> 
elusion  is  quite  inadmissible.  He  has  not  moved  onward  one 
step  in  the  direction  to  which  he  would  fain  lead  us.  For  to  us 
Catholics,  it  matters  little  or  nothing,  whether  Transubstan- 
tiation  was  defined  in  the  tenth,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  or  (as  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,)  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  Church  has  defined  it ; 
and  that  it  is  now  an  article  of  faith,  which  we  must  believe 
on  peril  of  our  salvation.  We  know  too  what  Transubstantia- 
tion  means.  We  do  not  need  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  interpret 
it  to  us.  And  we  know  well  that  two  and  two  shall  cease 
to  be  four,  sooner  than  the  Catholic  Church  abandon  Her 
doctrine  on  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  the  consubstantiation  of 
Luther  and  the  Anglicans. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  objects  that  his  argument  is  conclusive.  And  pr- 
he  urges  on  his  behalf, — (we  quote  his  words,)*  that  "  ivhat  is 
once  matter  of  opinion  cannot  but  remain  matter  of  opinion  ;  even 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  E,  p.  300. 
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as  what  is  matter  of  faith  must  remain  matter  of  faitli.  The 
Church  defines  what  is  already  matter  of  faith.  It  docs  not 
make  it  so."  Therefore,  if  Transubstantiation  was  an  open 
question  in  the  middle  ages,  it  must  necessarily  be  so  still. 
The  reply.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  some  of  these  propositions  of  Dr. 
Pusey  are  orthodox ;  but  it  is  evidently  not  the  sense  in  which 
he  intended  them.  If  we  consider  faith  objectively,  or  in  other 
words,  the  great  body  of  revealed  truth  contained  in  the  de 
posit,  it  is  quite  true  that  "  what  is  matter  of  faith  must  remain 
matter  of  faith,"  and  that  "  the  Church  defines  what  is  already 
matter  of  faith.  She  does  not  make  it  so."  For  the  Church 
has  power  neither  to  add  to,  nor  to  take  away  from,  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  Divine  Kevelation.  Her  office  is  to  be  its  guardian, 
expositor,  definer,  defender.  But  this  is  evidently,  as  we 
have  remarked  before,  not  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  written.  He  refers  to  subjective  faith,  or  to  the  public 
profession  of  all  the  faithful.  For  he  contrasts  faith  with 
opinion ;  and  opinion,  as  such,  has  no  objective  existence. 
And  besides  this,  if  he  were  speaking  of  objective  faith,  his 
observation  would  have  no  force  or  relevancy.  He  means 
then,  that  nothing  which  has  not  been  believed  from  the  very 
beginning  with  an  explicit  credence,  and  consequently  been 
always  an  article  of  faith,  can  ever  become  so  afterwards.  If 
a  doctrine  were  only  an  opinion  in  the  time  of  Tertullian  or 
Cyprian,  it  must  necessarily  be  ever  afterwards  only  an 
opinion.  It  can  never  be  defined,  nor  included  by  the  Church 
among  Her  credenda.  And  if  this  be  indeed  the  meaning  of 
his  words,  they  are  at  once  heretical  and  suicidal.  They  .care 
heretical;  because  the  Church  has  not  only  claimed,  but 
exercised  the  right,  from  the  beginning1,  of  determining 
doctrines,  which  before  had  been  indeterminate.  And  that 
right  is  assigned  to  Her  by  God's  Word,  written  as  well  as 
unwritten.  They  are  suicidal;  because  they  first  of  all  place 
Dr.  Pusey  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  Articles  of  his 
own  communion  on  a  point,  where  he  prominently  claims 
their  authority.  For  the  twentieth  Anglican  Article  asserts, 
that  "the  Church  has  authority  in  controversies  of  faith  ;}) 
which  She  could  not  have,  if  it  were  out  of  Her  power  to 
define  what  before  was  controverted,  or  in  other  words,  what 
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was  once  matter  of  opinion.  They  are  suicidal  too,  because 
they  rob  Dr.  Pusey  of  many  of  those  Articles  of  belief  which 
he  and  his  communion  retain.  He  holds  in  common  with  us 
as  a  doctrine  of  faith,  the  Filiogue  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Yet 
this  phrase  was  inserted  by  one  of  the  Koman  Pontiffs  certainly 
after  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  He  believes  in  the  veracity  of 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  He  believes  that  the  souls 
of  the  elect  are  admitted  into  heaven  before  the  day  of  judge 
ment.  Yet  who  is  there,  however  slightly  versed  he  may  be 
in  Ecclesiastical  history,  that  does  not  know  the  discussion 
and  controversy  which  these  subjects  excited  at  different  times, 
till  their  definition  ? 

But  such  unhappy  statements  as  these,  are  the  legitimate 
expression  of  a  theory,  which  practically  destroys  the  living 
voice  of  the  Church,  and  can  only  hear  Her  distant  utterances 
in  the  dead  records  of  the  past,  interpreted  according  to  the 
prepossessions  of  individual  bias. 

.      §6. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  Dr.  Pusey' s  theory  Dr. 
on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  it  behoves  us  to  examine  against 
the  principal  arguments  which  he  urges  against  the  Catholic  tiation, 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Not  one  of  them  is  new. 
Not  one  of  them,  but  has  received  its  answer  in  every  com 
pendium  of  theology.  However,  as  they  are  brought  forward 
again,  it  may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  to  give  a 
summary  refutation  of  them. 

The  first  which  we  shall  examine  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  First  argu- 
answer  to  the  argument  which  S.  Thomas  draws  in  support 
of  Transubstantiation,  from  the  words  of  institution.*  This 
great  Doctor  maintains  that  our  Lord's  words,  This  is  My  Body, 
would  not  be  verified,  if  the  substance  of  bread  remained ; 
because  the  suppositum  immediately  and  naturally  designated 
by  the  demonstrative  pronoun  would,  in  such  a  hypothesis,  be, 

*  Notes  on  the  Keal  Presence,  &c.,  note  A,  p.  9.  DB.  Pusey  refers  to  the 
Angelic  Doctor's  Commentary  on  1  Cor.  xi.  lectione  5a.  But  see  also  3«  Ixxv.  2, 
in  c.  et  4,  d.  xi.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  q.  1,  in  c. ;  et  contra  Gentes,  iv.  63. 
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not  the  Body  of  Christ,,  but  the  bread.  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the  con 
trary,  contends  that  the  words  of  institution  could  be  equally 
verified,  if  the  substance  of  bread  remains.  We  give  his  reason 
ing  in  his  own  words  : — <(  Yet,  when  S.  John  Baptist  pointed  to 
our  Lord,  e  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world/  he  so  pointed  to  Him  notwithstanding  His  dress.  The 
outward  raiment  with  which  He  was  covered  formed  no  hindrance. 
The  outward  part  of  the  elements  no  more  interfere\_s  ?]  with  the 
inward  part,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  than  the  raiment 
which  He  wore,  with  His  presence  in  the  flesh." 
Reply  to  the  This  objection  is  very  old  :  but  the  illustration  is  new.  And 

first  argu-  .     .  .       .      , 

ment.  we  venture  to  express  our  opinion  that  it  is  by  no  means  so 

telling  as,  though  it  is  more  reverent  and  devout  than,  the  old 
one  of  the  cask  of  wine.  The  answer  is  simple.  First  of  all, 
Dr.  Pusey's  example  tells  against  him.  For  a  man's  dress  is 
so  completely  a  part  of  himself  in  common  estimation,  that  it 
is  actually  reckoned  among  the  accidents  by  Aristotle  ;*  though 
in  and  by  itself  it  is,  of  course,  a  substance.  The  demonstrative 
pronoun  designates  the  suppositum  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
accidents,  of  which  the  clothing  is  one.  And  the  Person  in 
the  alleged  example  was  Christ,  revealed  to  the  sight  of  all 
by  His  corporal  extension,  form,  features,  colour,  dress.  S. 
John's  disciples  could  not  possibly  mistake  the  meaning  of 
their  master.  Whereas,  in  the  hypothesis  of  consubstantiation, 
the  visible  accidents  would  properly  and  only  belong  to  the 
substance  of  bread ;  and  consequently  the  demonstrative  pro 
noun  would  be  verified  of  the  suppositum  of  bread,  not  of  the 
Body  of  Christ. 

Moreover,  our  Blessed  Lord  was  visible.  The  Body  of  Christ 
in  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  not.  And  here  it  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  that  the  illustration  of  the  wine-cask  is  more  telling.'  For 
we  say  of  it,  this  is  sherry ;  and  yet  we  cannot  see  the  wine. 
And  the  accidents  connote,  not  it,  but  the  cask.  Though  this 
illustration  too  cannot  stand.  For  we  know  by  the  same 
authority  and  by  the  testimony  of  daily  experience,  that  the 
containing  vessel  is  considered  as  the  accident  of  that  which  it 
contains.  But  let  any  portion  of  that  wine  be  drunk  by  the 

*  Categorise,  o.  15. 
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cellarman,  no  one  could  point  to  him  and  say,  That  is  wine. 
Or  mix  any  quantity  of  it  in  some  condiment,  it  would  be 
false  to  point  to  the  whole  composition  and  to  say,  This  is  wine; 
though  it  would  be  true  to  say,  There  is  wine  in  it.  And  yet 
in  this  instance  there  would  be  certain  accidents  of  colour, 
smell,  and  flavour,  which  would  denote  its  presence. 

But  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  so  sudden 
a  transition  from  these  familiar  illustrations  to  a  mystery  of 
such  ineffable  dignity,)  there  is  no  one  accident  which  does  not 
belong  only  and  properly  to  the  bread  or  wine.  If  then,  the 
substance  of  bread  remained,  the  truth  would  compel  us  to 
affirm,  This  is  bread;  though  we  could  truly  add,  Here  is 
Christy  or,  Here  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  As  Suarez  appositely 
remarks,*  "  When  Christ  came  forth  from  the  womb  or  from  the 
sepulchre,  He  was  intimately  present  with  the  stone ;  since  He 
was  in  it  by  interpenetration.  And  nevertheless  it  could  not  be 
truly  said,  pointing  to  the  stone,  (  This  is  the  Body  of  Christ.' 
Therefore,  even  if  there  should  exist  a  certain  sort  of  union,  if 
that  union  were  not  hypostatic,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  that  expression.  So  the  soul  is  not  called 
the  body,  nor,  pointing  to  the  body,  can  it  be  truly  said,  This 
is  the  soul ;  although  it  is  intimately  present  and  united  with  it.33 

Dr.Puseyf  has  renewed  another  objection,  which  Protestants,  Second  argu- 
as  well  as  earlier  heretics,  have  been  wont  to  urge  against  the 
Catholic  doctrine.  We  will  endeavour  to  give  our  readers,  in 
brief,  the  substance  of  the  argument.  Our  Lord,  then,  in 
S.  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  and  S.  Mark  xiv.  25,  calls  the  contents 
of  the  consecrated  chalice,  according  to  the  writer  from  whom 
we  quote, (f  this  fruit  of  the  vine."  Therefore  the  substance  of 
wine  remains  after  consecration. 

This  conclusion  receives  further  confirmation  from  the  con-  Confirmation 
text.     For  the  Divine  Teacher  declares  therein,  that  He  would  the  context, 
drink  of  that  fruit  of  the  vine  new  with  His  disciples  in  His  king 
dom.  And  these  words  "  are  most  naturally  understood  to  include 
our  Lord's  condescending  again  to  cat  and  drink  after  His  Resur- 

*  In  3m  disp.  xlix.  sect.  2. 

t  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &o.,  note  M,  p.  134 ;  and  the  Real  Presence, 
&c.,  p.  15. 
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Reply  to  the 
second  argu 
ment. 

A.  The  words 
most  pro 
bably  do  not 
refer  to  the 
consecrated 
chalice. 

Dr.  Pusey 

replies  that 
they  do ;  and 
gives  three 
reasons. 

1.  From  in 
trinsic  evi 
dence. 

2.  From  the 
extrinsic  au 
thority  of 
the  Fathers. 

3.  From  the 
contradic 
tory  answers 
of  Roman 
controver 
sialists. 


1.  Answer 
to  the  first 
reason. 


rection."*  As  then,  in  the  latter  clause  the  expression  must 
be  understood  of  wine  in  its  natural  substance,  so  must  it  also, 
as  is  evident,  in  the  former. 

But  do  the  words  recorded  by  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark 
really  refer  to  the  consecrated  chalice?  S.  Luke,  apparently 
mentions  two  rites,  and  places  the  words  quoted,  after  the  first 
or  unconsecrated  cup.  May  not  the  two  former  Evangelists 
have  inverted  the  order?  Dr.  Pusey  answers  that  this  is 
impossible.  "  The  words  of  S.  Matthew  can  only  be  interpreted 
of  that  in  connection  ivith  which  they  are  said,  the  Eticharistic 
cup."  On  the  other  hand,  "  the  words  in  S.  Luke  stand 
naturally,  not  as  a  mere  anticipation,  but  in  connection  ivith  the 
earnest  desire  which  our  Lord  had  to  celebrate  that  His  last 
Feast  ivith  them."  Therefore, — unless  we  have  mistaken  Dr. 
Pusey's  meaning, — it  is  rather  S.  Luke  who  has  anticipated, 
not  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark  who  have  inverted  the  order. 

A  confirmation  of  this  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  authority 
of  tradition.  For  the  Fathers  are  (f  agreed  in  supposing  the 
words  to  be  used  of  the  consecrated  elements."  So,  at  least, 
says  Dr.  Pusey. 

Lastly,  to  quote  his  words  once  more,  "Roman  contro 
versialists  shoiu  by  the  variety  and  contradictoriness  of  their 
answer,  that  they  feel  the  difficulty." 

We  have  so  far  presented  our  readers  with  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  examine  its  worth,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  by 
which  it  is  sustained. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  and  most  important  question,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  is  the  one  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  so 
peremptorily  decided;  viz.,  whether  our  Blessed  Lord's  words 
do  apply  to  the  consecrated  chalice  or  no.  If  it  be  decided  in 
the  negative,  then  the  whole  difficulty  vanishes  at  once.  With 
all  due  deference,  then,  for  Dr.  Pusey's  knowledge  of  herme- 
neutic,  and,  spite  of  his  venturesome  assertion  that,  (( so  to 
interpret  ivould  be  to  trifle  with  Inspiration  and  God's  ivord," 
we  must  give  it  as  our  matured  opinion  that  our  Lord's  words 


*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  M,  p.  134 ;  and  the  Real  Presence, 
&c.,  p.  15. 
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do  not  apply  to  the  consecrated  chalice,  but  to  the  previous 
Paschal  cup,  which  He  passed  to  His  Apostles  to  be  divided 
amongst  them. 

The  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  simple  enough;  though, 
from  its  nature,  it  will  oblige  us  to  enter  into  some  little 
detail.  S.  Matthew,  S.  Mark,  and  S.  Luke  record  these  same 
words  in  substance,  though  there  are  trifling  differences  in  the 
expression.  But  the  two  former  place  them  immediately 
after, — the  last  before, — the  consecration  of  the  chalice. 
Either,  then,  our  Lord  used  the  words  twice,  as  Mr.  Greswell 
maintains ;  or  we  must  harmonize  the  respective  narrations 
by  supposing  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  historic  order  was 
preserved,  in  the  other  not. 

The  supposition  of  Mr.  Greswell  is  so  improbable  and  so 
destitute  of  extrinsic  authority,  that  we  might  justly  have  at 
once  dismissed  it,  had  it  not  been  for  a  suspicion  that  possibly 
Dr.  Pusey  may  hold  the  same  view.  It  is,  unhappily,  quite 
impossible  to  determine  the  point ;  for  his  usual  vagueness 
and  obscurity  accompany  him  here  as  elsewhere ;  and  we 
cannot  tell,  after  reading  and  re-reading  with  attention  his 
note  on  these  words,  whether  he  wishes  to  insinuate  that  our 
Lord  used  them  twice,  or  that  S.  Luke  anticipated  in  his 
narration  what  the  ot  hertwo  Evangelists  have  given  in  their 
true  historic  sequence. 

Supposing,  then,  that  he  adopts  Mr.  GreswelPs  view,  we 
urge  the  improbability  of  our  Lord's  having  repeated  the 
words  twice  on  the  same  occasion.  And  Dr.  Pusey's  explana 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  Christ's  declaration,  still  further 
increases  the  improbability.  For  if  the  Kedeemer's  intention 
was  simply  to  announce  to  His  Apostles,  that  He  would  not 
make  another  repast  till  after  His  Eesurrection,  why  should 
He  repeat  the  announcement  three  several  times ; — once  as 
regards  His  eating,  twice  as  regards  His  drinking?  More 
over,  though  it  was  natural  to  utter  the  words  during  the 
Paschal  feast,  because  it  was  really  His  last  repast ;  yet  to 
take  occasion  of  the  great  Sacrificial  rite  and  the  greatest 
Sacrament  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  repeat  what  had  no  con 
nection  with  it  in  its  sacred  position  in  the  order  of  grace,  but 
only  in  that  which  was  common  to  it  with  an  ordinary  meal,  is 
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what  we  should  not  antecedently  expect  from  One  "  who 
spake  as  never  man  spoke." 

Setting  aside,  then,  this  hypothesis  as  gratuitous  and  most 
improbable,  we  must  make  our  choice  between  the  historic 
order  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark,  and  that  of  S.  Luke.  An 
examination  of  the  respective  narrations  forces  us  to  adopt 
that  of  the  latter;  for  S.  Luke  makes  distinct  mention  of  two 
ceremonies,  in  both  of  which  our  Lord  took  up  a  cup  of  wine. 
That  they  were  distinct  rites  is  evident  from  the  remarkable 
difference  in  the  words  of  the  Eedeemer  on  the  two  occasions. 
In  the  one  case  He  simply  said,  ' '  Take  and  divide  it  among 
you."  In  the  other  He  uttered  that  solemn  form  of  consecra 
tion,  which  will  do  its  Divine  work  in  the  Church  till  the  end 
of  all  things.  Moreover,  the  first  is  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Paschal  feast,  while  He  was  sitting  down  at  the 
supper  with  His  twelve  Apostles.  The  second  took  place,  as 
S.  Luke  tells  us,  "  after  He  had  supped."  Again,  the  words, 
"  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  till  the  kingdom  of 
God  come  "  are  exactly  parallel  with  His  previous  declaration 
concerning  the  Paschal  lamb,  "  With  desire  I  have  desired 
to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer.  For  I  say  to 
you,  that  from  this  time  I  will  not  eat  it,  till  it  be  fulfilled  in 
the  kingdom  of  God." 

It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  S.  Luke  is 
not  speaking  of  two  chalices,  or,  rather,  of  two  distinct 
presentations  of  the  chalice ;  the  former  being  either  the  first 
or  second  of  the  four,  which,  (as  Lightfoot  *  and  others  inform 
us,)  were  included  in  the  Jewish  rite,  the  latter  the  third  or 
cup  of  benediction,  which  our  Lord  by  His  new  blessing 
transubstantiated  into  His  Blood. 

If  so,  Matthew  and  Mark  have  entirely  omitted  any  mention 
of  the  distribution  of  the  first  cup,  as  they  have  omitted 
undeniably  any  mention  of  the  expression  of  our  Lord's 
intense  desire  to  celebrate  the  Passover  with  His  disciples. 
It  is  only  natural,  then,  and  in  accordance  with  the  first 
principles  of  hermeneutic,  that  a  writer,  who  is  more  minute 
in  his  narration  of  particulars,  and  who  follows  step  by  step 

*  Horse  Hebraicse,  ad  1. 1.  ii.  pp.  379—382.     Koterodami,  1686. 
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the  order  of  events,  noting  all  the  words,  and  carefully 
distinguishing  the  precise  times,  should  be  trusted  as  regards 
historic  sequence,  rather  than  others,  who  have  been  more 
compendious.  This  argument  acquires  further  force,  if  we 
consider  that  it  is  S.  Luke  alone  of  the  three  Evangelists 
mentioned,  who  narrates  circumstantially  two  occasions,  on 
one  of  which  indubitably,  and  on  the  other  most  probably,  our 
Lord  took  food  after  His  resurrection.* 

We  conclude  then,  that  Matthew  and  Mark  handed  down 
these  words,  as  containing  a  remarkable  prophecy,  in  their 
Gospels  j  but  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  spoken, 
which  we  must  seek  in  the  Gospel  of  S.  Luke;  and  that,  con 
sequently,  they  were  not  spoken  in  connection  with  the 
Eucharistic  chalice. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  assures  us  that  "  the  words  of  S.  Matthew 
can  only  be  interpreted  of  the  Eucharistic  cup,"  because,  as 
we  understand  him,  they  commence  with  Xa-yw  Se,  whicli 
necessarily  connects  them  with  the  immediately  preceding 
verse.  But  we  would  venture  to  ask,  in  which  of  the  two 
Greek  words  does  Dr.  Pusey  find  this  force?  Is  it  in  the 
Af'yw,  or  in  the  Sc;  or  is  it  in  the  union  of  the  two?  If  he 
discovers  it  in  the  Ac'yw  of  S.  Matthew,  why  not  also  in  the 
\eyu)  of  S.  Luke  ?  If  in  the  81  of  S.  Matthew,  why  not  in  the 
yap  of  S.  Luke  ?  Surely,  if  there  be  any  peculiar  strength  of 
conjunction  in  these  particles,  it  must  be  conceded  to  the 
latter,  rather  than  to  the  former  ! 

Again,  is  it  not  strange  that  Dr.  Burton  should  not  have 
perceived  the  cogency  of  this  classical  reason  ?  Yet  in  his 
notes  on  the  Greek  Testament  he  evidently  adopts  the  explana 
tion  which  we  have  given ;  for,  in  his  comment  on  the  passage 
from  S.  Matthew  he  says,  "  I  conceive  our  Saviour  merely  to 
have  intimated  that  this  was  tlie  last  meal  He  should  eat  with 
His  disciples  before  His  death."  And  in  his  note  on  S.  Luke 
he  refers  the  expression  more  explicitly  to  the  Paschal  rite. 
For  on  v.  17  he  says,  ' '  It  was  customary  at  the  Passover  for 


*  Luke  xxiv.  30  and  41—43.  Cornelius  a  Lapide  thinks  that  the  consecra 
tion  of  the  Eucharist  at  Eminaus  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  meal  j  after  that 
our  Lord  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  the  two  disciples. 
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four  cups  to  be  drunk  by  each  person.  This  was  the  first" 
And  again  on  v.  20,  which  records  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharistic  chalice,  ' '  this  was,  perhaps,  the  third,  and  called 
the  cup  of  blessing. "  We  may  add  that  Lightfoot,*  no  in 
considerable  Anglican  authority,  agrees  with  Dr.  Burton  in  his 
explanation  of  S.  Luke. 

But  Dr.Pusey  seems  to  say,  in  his  very  ambiguous  paraphrase 
of  the  passage  from  this  last-named  Evangelist,  that  our  Lord 
was  speaking  here  too  of  the  Eucharistic  chalice,  f  If  he 
means  this,  we  will  confront  him  with  Mr.  Greswell,  whose 
contributions  to  Scriptural  Science  will  be  at  least  as  readily 
acknowledged,  we  imagine,  by  his  fellow  Anglicans,  as  by  our 
selves.  The  following  is  the  decided  judgement  which  he  pro 
nounces  on  this  question,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday  and  Friday  in  Passion  (Holy)  Week.J 

"  I.  At  this  point  of  time,  when  our  Saviour  and  His  twelve 
Apostles  were  now  met  together,  and  the  solemnity  was  ready 
to  begin,  we  may  introduce  Lukexxii.  15,  16,  peculiar  to  that 
account,  and  consequently  the  first  clear  proof  of  an  omission 
in  S.  Matthew's,  or  S.  Mark's. 

"  II.  Perhaps  with  no  sensible  interval  after  this,  as  the 
Paschal  supper  began  and  ended  with  the  introduction  of  a 
cup  of  wine,  the  act,  and  the  declaration  accompanying  the 
act,  at  Luke  xxii.  17,  18,  might  also  take  place.  This,  too,  is 
peculiar  to  his  account ;  and,  therefore,  a  proof  of  a  second 
omission  in  S.  Matthew  and  S.  Mark.  Nor  can  this  §  cup,  and 
what  was  connected  with  its  introduction,  reception,  and  dis 
tribution  among  the  disciples,  be  confounded  on  any  principle 
with  what  is  similarly  related  at  v.  20,  of  another  cup;  as  the 
place  of  each  in  a  common  account,  and  the  absence  of  the 
article  ||  before  the  mention  of  the  one,  and  its  presence  before 

*  In  the  same  place  quoted  above. 

f  What  Dr.  Pusey  means  by  saying  that  in  this  passage  of  S.  Luke  our  Lord 
"  describes  the  feast  which  He  so  desired,  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive.  There  is  no  description  of  whatever  kind. 

J  On  the  Principles,  &c.  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ;  Dissertation  forty- 
second,  t.  iii.  p.  175.  Oxford,  1837. 

§  Mr.  Greswell's  own  italics. 

||  The  article  is  absent  in  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  Codcl.,  and  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  MSS.j  but  it  is  found  in  the  Alexandrine,  and  some  others. 
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the  mention  of  the  other,,  are  sufficient  to  prove.  This  circum 
stance  of  distinction  shows  the  introduction,  reception,  and 
distribution  of  that  other  cup  to  have  been  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  introduction,  reception,  and  distribution  of  the 
former.  The  well-known  Christian  cup  arose  out  of  the  one, 
but  not  out  of  the  other." 

This  also  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Howson  in  his  contribution, 
on  the  Passover,  to  the  Bible  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Smith.*  "  After 
a  thanksgiving,"  he  writes,  "He  passes  round  the  first  cup  of 
wine  (Luke  xxii.  1 7) ;  and  when  the  supper  is  ended,  the  usual 
cup  of  blessing.  (Compare  Luke  xxii.  20,  1  Cor.  x.  16,  xi.  25. )}} 

The  intrinsic  evidence  then  is  not  very  favourable  to  Dr.  2.  Answer  to 
Pusey's  interpretation.    But  we  are  told  that  "  the  Fathers  are  reason. 
agreed  in  supposing  the  words  to  be  used  of  the  consecrated  ele 
ments."     And  Dr.  Pusey  refers  us  to  note  M  (p.  134)  in  con 
firmation  of  his  very  strong  assertion.     The  value  of  the  evi 
dence  collected  there  we  intend  to  discuss  presently.     Mean 
while,  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  assertion  ?     This  at  least  we 
will  confess,  that  if  there  is  an  universal  agreement  among  the 
Fathers,  we  must  give  up  our  position.     The  question  is  over, 
and  Dr.  Pusey  is  indubitably  right.     But  is  there  such  agree 
ment  ?      It  happened  that  Ferrandus,  a  deacon  of  the  Church 
of  Carthage,  wrote  a  letter  to  S.  Fulgentius,  a  learned  Doctor 
and  Confessor  of  the  African  Church,  who  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     In  this  letter  he  proposes 
certain  theological  questions  to  Fulgentius  for  his  solution ;  in 
the  fifth  of  which  he  brings  forward  the  passage  from  S.  Luke 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting,  and  asks,  if  it  was  the 
same  chalice  that  was  given  twice  or  whether  two  were  given, 
first  one,  then  the  other;  and  what  is  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
history.     S.  Fulgentius  in  his  reply  begins  by  stating,  (we  use 
his  own  words), t  that  "  There  are  some,  (quidam)  who  have 
willed  this  passage   of  the   Gospel   so  to  be   understood,   as 
though,  according  to  their  assertion,  there  were  not  two  cha- 


Tischendorf  attributes  this  to  an  error  arising  from  the  parallel  verse  20, 
•whence  the  article  was  borrowed. 

*  Vol.  ii.  Passover,  §  3,  p.  718. 

f  In  Ep"  ad  Ferrandum,  Q.  5".     Gallandus,  t.  xi.  p.  3 12. 

Q 
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lices  giv-en  by  the  Lord,  but,  as  they  affirm,  it  was  said  rather 
by  way  of  anticipation ;  nevertheless  that  there  was  only  one 
chalice,  first  to  be  divided  and  afterwards  to  be  drunk.  But 
other  some  affirm,  that  the  chalice  was  given  twice.  But 
whether  a  man  hold  the  one  opinion  or  the  other,  such  is  the 
meaning  in  either  case,  that  it  is  in  no  respect  contrary  to  the 
faith."  S.  Fulgentius  adopts  the  second  opinion,  and  supports 
it  by  the  same  intrinsic  arguments  which  we  have  adduced ; 
and  he  speaks  of  S.  Luke's  narration,  comparing  it  with  those  of 
SS.  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  "ordinata  at  quo  explicate  narratio  ;" 
"  a  narration  explicit  and  following  the  order  of  events."  He 
explains  the  first  chalice,  (which  he  evidently  supposes  to  belong 
to  the  Paschal  rite,)  to  signify  the  Old  Testament ;  the  second 
he  interprets  to  signify  the  New.  It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
directly  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
because  this  was  in  no  wise  included  in  the  difficulty  proposed. 
But  few,  we  imagine,  can  mistake  his  mind ;  or  with  which  of 
the  two  opinions  his  solution  more  easily  and  naturally  squares. 
It  is  moreover  remarkable  that  he  gives  the  celebrated  phrase 
which  is  under  discussion  in  the  "  explicit  and  well-ordered 
narration  of  S.  Luke,"  but  omits  it  in  his  quotations  from  S. 
Matthew  and  S.  Mark. 

However,  we  have  another  witness,  yet  more  explicit.  We 
suppose  that  Dr.  Pusey  will  admit  him  into  his  library  of  the 
Fathers,  since  he  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  conse 
quently  a  Doctor  of  "  the  undivided  Church."  The  Venerable 
Bede  thus  comments  on  the  famous  passage  of  S.  Matthew  :—- 
"  That  is,  I  will  no  longer  take  delight  in  the  carnal  ceremonies 
of  the  Synagogue,  which  is  called  the  vine  or  the  vineyard  of 
Christ,  in  which  also  these  solemnities  of  the  Paschal  Lamb 
held  a  principal  place ;  for  the  time  of  My  Eesurrection  will 
come,"  &c.  And  still  more  clearly  does  he  express  himself  in 
his  comments  on  the  corresponding  passage  of  S.  Luke. 
( '  And  this  chalice,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  first,  mentioned 
in  v.  17,  "  belongs  to  that  old  Passover,  which  He  desired  to 
put  an  end  to.  Having  received  which,  He  gave  thanks,  for 
this  reason,  because  old  things  were  to  pass  away,  and  all 
things  were  to  become  new.  '  But  I  say  to  you,  that  I  will 
not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  till  the  kingdom  of  God  come.' 
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This  verse  can  be  understood  in  its  simple  sense,  that  from 
that  hour  of  the  supper  till  the  time  of  the  Resurrection,  in 
which  He  was  to  come  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  He  should 
not  drink  wine.  For  Peter  the  Apostle  bears  witness,  that  He 
afterwards  ate  and  drank.  -For  that  Apostle  says,  ( we 
who  ate  and  drank  with  Him,  after  that  He  rose  from  the 
dead/  But  it  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  passage  to  understand  (sed  multo  consequentius,  ut,  &c.), 
Him  as  declaring  that,  as  in  the  preceding  words,  He  would 
not  eat  any  more  of  the  typical  lamb,  so  also  He  would  not 
drink  any  more  of  the  Paschal  cup,  until,  the  glory  of  His 
Resurrection  having  been  made  manifest,  'the  faith  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  come/  " 

S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  too,  though  indirectly,  yet  not  the 
less  clearly,  confirms  the  interpretation  of  Bede.  In  his  second 
sermon  on  Easter*  he  shows  at  considerable  length  how  Christ 
is  the  antitype  of  the  Paschal  Lamb  and  generally  of  the  types 
of  the  old  law ;  and  then  in  the  passage,  from  which  we  are 
about  to  quote,  he  makes  a  practical  application  of  the  subject 
to  his  Christian  hearers.  "  And  we,"  he  says,  "  shall  be  par 
takers  of  the  Passover,  now,  indeed,  in  figure  for  a  time,  al 
though  more  plainly  than  in  the  old  dispensation,  (for  the  legal 
Passover,  I  am  bold  to  say,  was  the  obscure  type  of  a  type) ; 
but  yet  a  little  while,  we  shall  be  partakers  more  perfectly 
and  more  purely,  '  when  the  Word  shall  drink  it  new  with  us 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Father/  revealing  and  teaching,  what 
He  has  now  half  manifested.  For  that  is  ever  new,  which  is 
known  in  the  time  present.  But  what  that  draught  and  what 
that  enjoyment  is,  it  is  ours  to  learn,  and  His  to  teach,  and  to 
impart  this  doctrine  to  His  disciples.  For  teaching  is  the 
nourishment  of  him  too  who  nourishes."  He  then  proceeds 
to  urge  upon  his  hearers  the  necessity  of  becoming  partakers 
of  the  law,  not  in  the  letter  but  in  the  spirit,  by  sacrificing 
themselves  to  God,  and  learning  to  suffer  and  be  crucified  with 
Christ.  In  all  his  explanation  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  but  he  introduces  the  text  in  immediate  con- 


*  Oratio  xlv.  (alias  xlii.),  n.  23.     Parisiis,  1778,  t.  i.  p.  8G3. 
Q   2 
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nection  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  Passover.  S.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria*  still  more  clearly,  in  his  commentary  on  Luke 
(xxii.  ad  l.}}  interprets  the  words  of  the  Paschal  rite,  and  quotes 
S.  Matthew's  words  in  union  with  those  of  S.  Luke,  as  refer 
ring  to  the  same. 

S.  Jerome  testifies  to  the  fact  of  the  two  chalices,  which 
were  given  to  the  Apostles  in  accordance  with  the  legal  rite.f 
It  would  appear  then,  that  there  is  not  such  universal  agree 
ment  among  the  Fathers,  touching  this  matter,  as  Dr.  Pusey 
has  ventured  to  claim.  Thus  much  at  all  events  is  plain.  But 
we  do  not  intend  to  rest  satisfied  with  this.  We  shall,  doubt 
less,  surprise  our  readers  when  we  add,  that  not  only  is  there 
no  such  unanimity,  but  that,  unless  Dr.  Pusey  can  present  us 
with  some  other  catena,  than  that  which  he  has  already  supplied 
in  his  note  M,  there  is  no  testimony  of  the  Fathers  at  all  on 
the  other  side  to  balance  our  own ; — not  one  which  supports 
Dr.  Pusey's  interpretation;  so  that  the  authority  of  those  who, 
understanding  the  words  in  dispute  in  their  literal  sense,  inter 
pret  them  as  referring  to  simple  wine  and  not  to  the  consecrated 
chalice,  stands  in  undisputed  possession. 

Only  one  of  What  Dr.  Pusey  had  to  prove,  was  this  ; — that  the  Fathers 
adduced  by  universally  understood  our  Lord  to  be  speaking,  in  the  passage, 
imsai^ap-  of  the  consecrated  chalice,  which,  nevertheless,  He  called  in 
provfnghfs  its  natural  sense,  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine."  Out  of  the  whole  list, 

point,  and  he         .  •    -i     i        i  i  • 

13  misquoted,  with  which  he  has  somewhat  ostentatiously  crowded  more  than 
six  pageSj  only  one  has  even  the  appearance  of  affording  such 
evidence.  And  that  one  is  S.  Hilary.  But  unhappily  this 
one  solitary  Father  has  been  misquoted  in  the  very  phraso,  on 
which  the  entire  force  of  his  supposed  testimony  rests.  Such 
at  least  is  the  value  which  Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  set  on  the  pas 
sage,  since  he  has  marked  it  out  with  italics.  S.  Hilary  in  the 
passage  in  question^  is  speaking  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  ho 
expresses  an  opinion  entertained  by  others  of  the  early  Fathers, 
that  Judas  did  not  receive  the  Body  and  Blood  of  His  Lord. 
These  are  his  words,  as  Dr.  Pusey  renders  them,  and  with  Dr. 
Pusey's  italics  : — "  Nor  could  he  drink  with  the  Lord,  who  was 

*  Mail,  Nova  Bibl.  PP.  t,  ii.  p,  413.  f  In  Matt.  xxvi.  26—28. 

J  In  Commentario  in  Matt.  c.  xxx.  ad  I.  n.  2. 
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not  to  drink  in  the  kingdom ;  whereas  He  promised  that  sill, 
who  then  drank  of  that  fruit  of  the  vine,  should  drink  with  Him 
afterwards."  S.  Hilary  on  the  contrary  writes  thus  :  "Whereas 
He  promised  that  all,  who  then  drank  of  the  fruit  of  that  vine, 
(tune  libentes  ex  vitis  istius  fructu),  should  drink  with  Him 
afterwards."  It  is  evident  from  the  force  of  the  demonstra 
tive  pronoun,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  shifted  out  of  its  place, 
and  thereby  given  quite  a  different  colouring  to  the  passage, 
that  Hilary  is  speaking  of  Him,  Who  is  that  Vine ; — the  true 
Vine,  of  which  we  are  the  branches.  Consequently  through 
out  he  understands  our  Lord's  words  in  a  sacramental  sense, 
not  as  in  any  way  referring  to  "  natural  drinking  "  after  the 
Kesurrection. 

We  shall  examine  two  other  quotations,  which  have  been 
produced  in  note  M,  not  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  import 
ance,  but  because  they  might  perchance  cause  a  difficulty  to 
some  readers  of  Dr.  Pusey' s  work,  and  also  because  one  of  them 
has  been  quite  misunderstood  and  consequently  mistranslated 
by  him. 

The  first  is  taken  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the  i>r- 

mistransla- 

course  of  a  parasnesis  on  sobriety  in  the  drinking  of  wine,  and  ^enm°^t  of 
of  a  defence  of  its  lawful  use  against  the  Encratitse,  expresses  Alexandria, 
himself  upon  the  second  point  in  this  wise  :  * — "  For  know  for 
certain,  that  He  also  (i.  e.  Christ)  used  wine ;  for  He  is  man 
likewise.  And  He  blessed  the  wine,  when  He  said,  '  Receive, 
drink,  this  is  My  Blood/ — Blood  of  The  Vine ;  for  He  alle- 
gorically  describes  the  Word  shed  for  many  for  the  remission 
of  sins  as  a  holy  fountain  of  gladness  .  .  .  But  that  it  was 
wine,  which  was  blest,  He  shows  again,  saying  to  the  disciples, 
'  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  this  vine/"  &c.  Dr.  Pusey 
however,  gives  this  as  his  rendering  of  the  first  member  of  the 
same  passage, — "  For  know  well,  He  too  partook  of  wine ; 
for  He  too  was  man.  And  He  blessed  the  wine,  saying, 

*  Eu  yap  it7i-£,  n£Ti\a(3tv  olvov  /cat  avrog'  KOI  yap  avOpwiroQ  KOI  OVTOQ'  KOI 
iv\6yi]0f.v  ye  TOV  olvor,  tiirwv,  AajStre,  irurt'  TOUTO  pov  iariv  TO  al/xa,  alfjia  TTJQ 
ajuTTiXow  TOV  Aoyor,  TOV  TTfpl  TroXXtuv  tyxtoptvov  fig  cifytcnv  apnpTiwv,  (ixppoavrrjQ 
ayu;v  aXXrjyona  vc'tfja  ...  on  (^t  olvog  itv  TO  tuXoyT^fr,  cnrfCti%e  iraXir, 
Trooc  rcT't*  iL(tQi]TOQ  Xfywi',  Oi;  /n)  TTI'W,  &c. — Padagogus,  1.  ii.  c.  3,  n.  68,  t.  i. 
p.  186.  Veuetiis,  1757. 
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Take  ye,  drink,  this  is  My  Blood  (being)  blood  of  the  grape 
(rrje  cijunriXov).  He  allegorically  speaks  of  the  Word,  Who 
was  poured  out  for  many  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  holy 
Fount  of  joy."*  And  he  subjoins  in  a  foot-note,  "  Clement 
adopted  this  construction  to  avoid  separating  our  Lord's 
words.  Else  it  is,  "  This  blood  of  the  grape  is  My  Blood." 

It  is  curious,  that  Dr.  Pusey's  engrossing  desire  to  obtain 
some  help  from  the  Fathers  in  his  attack  on  the  Catholic 
dogma,  should  have  so  far  blinded  him,  as  to  prevent  his  seeing 
that,  by  this  his  distortion  of  Clement's  words,  he  was  not 
only  fixing  on  the  whole  passage  a  vague  inconsequence  utterly 
alien  to  the  genius  of  the  writer,  but  that  he  was  also  forging 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence,  (for  which  he  pro 
fesses  a  great  devotion,)  a  most  powerful  weapon  in  the  service 
of  its  adversaries  \  to  say  nothing  of  his  unscholarlike  transla 
tion  of  the  Greek  word  rr\q  ajUTrtXou.  For  if  our  Lord  alle 
gorically  speaks  of  Himself,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  Where 
does  He  do  so  ?  And  Dr.  Pusey's  translation  supplies  but  one 
possible  answer.  The  allegory  must  be  found  in  the  only 
words  quoted,  "  This  is  My  Blood." 

Clement's  meaning  is  obvious  and  most  beautiful.  His 
whole  subject  is  on  wine  and  on  our  Lord's  sanction  of  its 
use.  And  that  anagogical  habit  of  thought,  which  is  conspi 
cuous  in  his  writings,  brought  to  his  mind  that  new  Wine, 
into  which  Christ  transubstantiated,  by  the  power  of  His  word, 
part  of  the  natural  wine  procured  for  the  Paschal  feast.  This 
sacred  subject  naturally  suggested  to  his  memory  our  Lord's 
touching  allegory,  ee I  am  the  vine;"  and  he  therefore' con 
nects  the  idea,  so  germane  to  his  main  object,  with  the  words 
of  consecration.  And  thus  his  thought  runs  :  This  is  My 
Blood ; — Blood  of  The  Vine ; — the  true  Vine.  For  so  far  is  our 
Lord  from  inculcating  a  horror  of  wine,  as  certain  heretics 
do,  that  He  describes  Himself,  Who  was  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  as  a  Vine ; — a  holy  fountain  of  spiritual 
gladness ;  as  the  Vine  is  a  fountain  of  gladness  to  the  bodily 
sense. 

*  Dr.  Pusey  has  made  no  break  here  between  the  two  passages,  though 
there  is  a  whole  sentence. 
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The  other  passage  to  which,  we  would  call  attention,  is 
only  referred  to,  not  quoted,  by  Dr.  Pusoy.  Its  author  is 
S.  Jerome  ;  and  it  occurs  in  a  letter*  which  he  wrote  to  a  pious 
lady,  Hedibria  by  name,  who  had  requested  from  the  great 
Doctor  the  resolution  of  certain  questions,  among  which  was 
included  one  on  the  meaning  of  this  passage  of  S.  Matthew^s 
Gospel.  S.  Jerome  in  his  reply,  it  is  true,  expresses  his 
opinion  that  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  understood  of  the 
consecrated  chalice,  against  the  Millenarians  ;  but  then  he 
interprets  the  words,  "  this  fruit  of  the  -vine,"  as  meaning  the 
precious  Blood,  the  fruit  of  the  true  Vine.f 

Dr.  Pusey,  then,  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  his 
assertion,  that  the  Fathers  were  -agreed  in  considering  these 
words  to  be  used  of  the  consecrated  chalice.  And  those  even 
who  do  so  consider  them,  one  and  all  interpret  in  them  a 
spiritual  and  sacramental  sense  ;  which  not  only  does  not 
favour,  but  virtually  destroys,  the  whole  force  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
polemical  reasoning. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  we  will  go  a  step  further.    We 
will  suppose  that  the  words  were  really  uttered  after  the  con- 
secration  of  the  chalice.     It  does  not  therefore  follow  that 
our  Lord  necessarily  referred,  in  what  He  said,  to  the  sacra- 
mental  species.    He  may  quite  naturally  have  spoken  of  the  wine 
in  general,  which  had  been  procured  for  the  feast  ;   and  some  B 
of  which  was  doubtless  still  remaining,  after  He  had  poured 
into  the  chalice  what  He  intended  for  the  sacrifice.     We  only 
say  that  this  is  a  possible  explanation.     And  a  possible  ex 
planation  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  resolution  of  a  diffi 
culty,  which  is  brought  against  a  defined  dogma  of  the  Church. 
For  here,  as  in  other  matters,  that  old  principle  of  law  holds 
good,  melior  est  conditio  possidentis. 

3  But  once  more,  we  will  even  suppose  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
did  refer  in  these  words  to  the  precious  Blood,  in  like  manner 
as  S.  Paul  undoubtedly  calls  the  Host  bread;  by  which  name 

doctrine  of 


.,  consubstan- 

*  Epistola  cxx.  (alias  cl.),  Q.  2,  t.  i.  p.  823.     Venetiis,  1/66.  ^     tiation, 

f  "  Illius  bibimus  Sanguinem,  et  sine  Ipso  potari  non  possumus  ;  et  quotidie 
in  sacrificiis  Ejus  de  genhnino  Vitis  verse,  et  vinese  Sarec,  queo  interpret  atur, 
electa,  rubentia  musta  calcamus,  ct  novum  ex  his  vinum  bibimus  de  regno 
Patris,"  &c. 
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It  is  also  denominated  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the 
consecration.  And  we  are  here  including  another  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
arguments,  on  which  however  he  has  not  deemed  it  prudent  to 
lay  much  stress.  Even  in  such  case  the  explanation,  which  is 
given  by  Theologians,  is  very  simple.  Our  Lord  calls  It  by 
this  name,  because  it  was  wine  which  was  changed  or  transub 
stantiated  into  His  Blood.  And  in  Holy  Scripture  what  has 
been  converted  into  something  else,  is  not  unfrequently  called 
by^the  name  of  that,  of  which  it  has  taken  the  place.  Thus 
the  serpents  are  spoken  of  as  the  rods  of  Moses  and  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  respectively,  Exod.  vii.  12.  And  the 
wine  at  the  marriage  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee  is  called  water, 
S.  John  ii.  9. 

Or  He  may  have  called  His  precious  Blood  "  fruit  of  the 
vine,"  because  the  accidents  and  natural  action  of  wine 
still  remain,  though  the  substance  has  ceased  to  exist.  Or 
again,  because  as  S.  Hilary,  S.  Jerome,  Clement,  and  other 
Fathers  explain  it,  It  is  the  fruit  of  the  true  Vine,  our  Incarnate 
God.  So  that  under  no  possible  hypothesis  can  Dr.  Pusey's 
argument  be  supposed  to  have  any  force  against  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation. 
3.  Answer  It  now  then  only  remains  to  examine  Dr.  Pusey's  third 

to  the  third  .  .  ,  ... 

reason.  assertion ;  viz.  that  Roman  controversialists,  i.  e.  the  Theolo 
gians  of  the  Catholic  Church,  give  various  and  contradictory 
answers  to  this  difficulty,  which  shows,  as  he  tells  us,  how  they 
feel  it.  We  acknowledge  at  once  that  Theologians  have  given 
various  answers,  or  rather  various  explanations  of  this  passage. 
For  in  the  first  place  they  differ  on  the  very  question  which  ^e 
have  been  treating,  viz.  whether  the  words  of  S.  Matthew's 
Gospel  are  to  be  referred  to  the  ceremonial  cup,  or  to  the 
consecrated  chalice. 

The  Blessed  Simon  de  Cassia  (Commentaria  in  quatuor 
Evangelia,  1.  xiii.  de  Passione  Dm,  p.  307,  Batisbonae,  1733), 
Innocent  III.  (de  S.  Altaris  Mysterio,  1.  iv.  c.  13),  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian  (in  Matt,  ad  1.  Parisiis,  1539),  Lucas  Brugensis 
(in  Matth.  Antverpias,  1606,  bk.  letter),  the  ordinary  Gloss, 
Nicolas  de  Lyra  (in  Lucam,  ad  1.  bl.  letter,  s.  1.  et  a.),  Cardinal 
Hugo  (in  Luc.  ad  1.  black  letter,  1504),  Cajetan  (in  Luc.  ad  1.), 
Stapleton  (Antidota  Evangelica),  Emmanuel  Sa  (in  Matt,  et 
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Luc.  ad  1.),  Calmet  (in  Luc.  ad  1.),  Cornelius  a  Lapide  (in  Matt. 
ad  1.),  Maldonatus  (in  Matt,  ad  L),  Gotti,  O.P.  (Theologia 
Dogm.  t.  iii.  tract,  vii.  De  Euch.  Q.  3,  §  5,  n.  36,  p.  221, 
Venetiis,  1763),  Bellarmine  (Controversies,  t.  iii.  de  Eucharist. 
1.  i.  c.  11,  p.  520,  Ingolstadii,  1601),  Becanus  (Summa,  de 
Sacramentis,  c.  xvii.  Q.  5,  n.  16),  Tournely  (Pra3lectiones  Theol. 
t.  viii.  Q.  1,  a.  3,  p.  47,  Yenetiis,  1755),  Perrone  (Pra3lectiones, 
tr.  de  Euch.  c.  i.  n.  55),  Patrizzi  (de  Evangeliis,  adnot.  n.  clvi. 
p.  423,  Friburgi  Brisgoviaa,  1852),  &c.,  understand  these  words 
of  the  ceremonial  cup  of  the  Passover. 

Yasquez  (in  3m  disp.  cxcvii.  cc.  4 — 6),  Constant  (Confutatio, 
obj.  27,  Parish's,  1552),  Jansenius  (Cominentaria  in  Concordiam, 
parte  iva,  c.  cxxxi.  p.  145,  Moguntias,  1624),  Sylvius  (in  3m 
Q.  Ixxv.  a.  2,  ad  1.  p.  310,  t.  iv.  Antverpias,  1680),  Gonet, 
O.P.  (Clypeus  Thomisticus,  t.  v.  de  Eucharist,  disp.  prooernialis, 
art.  xii.  nn.  68,  69,  p.  193,  Parisiis,  1669),  Silveira  (in  Evan- 
gelia,  t.  v.  1.  vii.  c.  7,  expos.  6,  p.  154,  Lugduni,  1698), 
Estius  (in  Matt,  ad  1.),  and  the  editors  of  the  Bible  de  Vence 
(in  Matt,  ad  1.),  &c.,  understand  them  of  the  consecrated 
chalice. 

Suarez  (in  3ra  disp.  xliii.  sect.  la),  Contenson,O.P.  (Theologia, 
xi.  pars  2a,  dist.  1,  c.  2,  p.  356,  t.  ii.  Colonige  AgrippinaB, 
1687),  De  Valentia  (in  3m  disp.  vi.  Q.  2,  punct.  la,  p.  863,  t.  iv.), 
Bouvier  (Institutt.  Theol.  t.  iii.  p.  25,  Parisiis,  1841),  give 
both  opinions,  without  determining  in  favour  of  either;  though 
De  Valentia  seems  to  incline  to  the  former. 

But  all  those  who  hold  to  the  latter  explanation, — such  of  the 
first  list  as  refer  to  it  as  probable,  and  discuss  its  bearings  on 
the  Protestant  controversy, — together  with  the  neutrals  last 
mentioned, — and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  treat  of  the  he 
retical  objection  already  referred  to,  which  is  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  word  bread,  in  Holy  Scripture,  as  designating  the 
consecrated  Host, — are  unanimous  in  giving  one  or  other,  or 
all,  of  the  answers  which  have  been  enumerated  above. 

Such  are  Alphonsus  de  Castro  (adv.  Hasreses,  1.  vi.  fol.  179), 
Lanfranc,  S.  Paschasius,  Remigius,  S.  Bruno,  Odo  (vide 
Appendicem),  Suarez  (in  3m  disp.  xlix.  sect.  2),  Bellarmine, 
Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Estius,  Contenson,  Bouvier,  Tournely, 
Gonet,  Gotti,  Constant,  Sylvius,  Vasquez,  De  Valcntia,  Per- 
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rone,  Becanus  (in  11.  cc.),   Platel  (Synopsis,  pars  va,  c.  4,  §  2, 
n.  386,  p.  174,  Colonias  Agrippinge,  1688). 

And  now  will  Dr.  Pusey  tell  us  where  the  contradictions 
are  ?  Are  they  to  be  found  in  the  diversity  of  opinion  about 
the  existence  of  the  two  chalices?  Then  the  Fathers  are 
obnoxious  to  the  same  charge.  Are  they  to  be  found  in  the 
various  interpretations  of  the  words  themselves,  inasmuch  as 
some  refer  them  to  the  ceremonial  cup,  others  again  to  the 
consecrated  chalice  ?  The  Fathers  must  again  be  included  in 
the  same  accusation.  Is  it  in  the  different  senses  given  to 
the  passage  itself,  after  the  determination  of  the  previous 
question?  The  indictment  will  weigh  more  heavily  on  the 
Fathers,  than  on  the  Roman  controversialists ;  seeing  that  tho 
meanings,  which  the  former  attribute  to  the  words,  are  much 
more  numerous.*  Is  it  in  the  answers  given  to  Protestant 
objectors,  on  the  supposition  that  the  words  refer  to  the 
Precious  Blood?  But  in  this  matter  they  are  of  one  mind 
from  the  eleventh  century  up  to  this  present  hour. 

Again,  to  put  the  question  more  generally ;  will  Dr.  Pusey 
venture  to  maintain, — in  face  of  the  differences  between  him 
self  and  Dr.  Burton  or  Mr.  Greswell  on  this  very  subject, — in 
face  of  the  divergent  opinions  of  the  Fathers,  founded  on  this 
passage  which  we  are  now  considering,  concerning  the  fact  of 
the  communion  of  Judas,  and  concerning  this  very 'question  of 
the  two  chalices, — that  any  blame  can  attach  to  Theologians, 
because  they  differ  in  their  mode  of  harmonizing  the  Gospels  ; 
or  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  a  passage,  whose  sense  has 
not  been  authoritatively  denned  by  the  Church  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  this  accusation,  made,  without  so  much  as 
an  attempt  at  proof,  against  so  vast  a  body  of  learned  men, 
— the  great  ornaments  of  the  Church/ s  Schools  in  succeeding 
ages, — though  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  humility  of  the 
accuser,  only  gives,  when  impartially  examined,  new  honour 
and  an  increase  of  authority  to  the  accused. 

Dr.  Pusey's         There    is    yet    another   objection   which   Dr.  Pusey  urges 
meat.  against   the  doctrine   of   Transubstantiation.     He   collects  a 

*  See  Constant,  who  gives  these  Patristic  interpretations  at  length  in 
I.  c. 
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certain  number  of  passages  from  the  Fathers,*  in  which  the 
Eucharist  is  described  as  nourishing  the  body.~%  Hence  he 
concludes  that  they  must  have  believed  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine  to  remain.  This  argument  has  been  already 
fully  discussed;  so  we  content  ourselves  with  replying,  that 
we  concede  the  antecedent,  and  deny  the  consequent  and 
consequence. 

And  thus  we  have  at  last  done  with  Dr.  Pusey's  objections 
to  the  Catholic  doctrine.  And  we  have  reason  to  rejoice,  that 
the  least  unlearned  among  living  Anglicans  in  matters  of 
Theology  has  been  able  to  discover  nothing  more  weighty 
against  the  faith,  than  a  continued  series  of  blunders,  which, 
when  exposed,  only  add  to  the  solidity  of  its  structure.  We 
predicted  as  much  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiry;  and  our 
readers  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge,  whether  it  be  not  true 
that 

these  objections 

As  we  foretold  them,  are  all  baseless,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air ; 
And  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 


§  7. 

We  now  at  once  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  Dr.  Pusey's 
theory  on  the  Holy  Eucharist.     And  here  our  work  is  none  of 
the  lightest.     For  the  writer's  indeterminate  modes  of  ex- 
pression,  of  which  we  have  so  often  had  reason  to  complain,  ment 
make  it  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  ascertain  exactly  Altar> 
what  he  does  hold,  and  what  he  does  not.     However,  we  shall 
first  of  all  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself;  and  we  shall  then 
use  our  best  endeavours  to  draw  out  a  logical  statement  of  his 
peculiar  view. 

Thus  therefore  writes  Dr.  Pusey : — 

"A  sacramental  or  a  hyperphysical  change,  no  English 
Churchman,  who  believes  the  Eeal  Presence,  as  his  Church 
teaches,  could  hesitate  to  accept."f 


*  Notes  on  the  Eeal  Presence,  &a,  note  N,  p.  141, 
f  The  Eirenicon,  p.  25. 
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"  Since  they  [the  Fathers]  hold  them  not  to  be  bare  elements, 
common  bread,  and  the  like,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have 
held  them  to  remain  in  some  sense  physically  what  they  had 
been,  bread  and  wine."* 

"The  Fathers  use  the  words  symbols,  antitypes,  in  juxta 
position  with  clear  assertions  of  a  real  objective  Presence,  .  .  . 
the  elements  in  their  natural  substance,  and  tho  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ."t 

"  And  yet  all  this  mass  of  physical  difficulties,  involved  in 
the  belief  that  the  substances  cease  to  be,  is,  so  to  speak, 
gratuitously  assumed." { 

The  title  of  note  R  is  as  follows :  "  Illustrations  used  by 
the  Fathers  imply  sacramental  change  only." 

"  The  analogy  leads  to  a  mode  of  Presence  above  nature, 
not  to  a  physical  change  in  the  natural  substances." § 

"  The  repugnance  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture  must  be, 
as  I  said,  to  those  words  in  which  our  Lord  and  S.  Paul  speak 
of  the  natural  substances  as  remaining. "|| 

"  Since  then  the  Fathers  intended  to  speak  of  a  real  change, 
and  the  instances  which  they  adduce  do  not  agree  in  any 
physical  change,  and  there  is,  further,  properly  no  physical 
change  of  one  thing  into  another  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the 
passages  alleged  from  them  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Roman 
doctrine,  but  they  do  with  ours.  For  all  their  instances 
harmonize  in  this  one  point — a  power  above  nature  put  forth  in 
things  of  nature ;  and  there  is  a  real,  sacramental  change, 
whereby  what  wa-s  before  a  mere  clement  of  this  world  becomes 
sacra/mentally  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.33  ^ 

We  will  draw  out  this  theory  of  the  manner  or  mode  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  following  series  of  propositions,  which  we 
have  substantially  extracted  from  the  above  passages. 

1.  There  is  a  real  change  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  English 
Establishment  teaches  as  much. 

2.  This  change  is  hyperphysical,  or  sacramental. 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  H,  p.  91. 

f  The  same,  note  I,  p.  96.  J  The  same,  note  N.  p.  159. 

§  The  same,  note  E,  p.  287. 

||   The  Real  Presence,  p.  201. 

^1  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  note  R,  p.  307. 
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3.  It  is  not  physical. 

4.  The  nature  or  substance  of  bread  and  wine  remains  un 
changed,,  as  regards  the  physical  being  or  internal  constituents, 
after  consecration. 

5.  The  change  consists  in  a  mode  of  Presence  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  wine,   which  is  above 
nature.      It  is  a  power  above  nature  put  forth  in  things  of 
nature.     It  is  ' c  a  change  whereby  what  was  before  a  mere  ele 
ment   of   this  world    becomes    sacramentally   the   Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ ; "  not  by  any  physical  conversion,  (because 
this  mere  element  remains   an  element  of  the  world,  as  it  was 
before,)  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  inhabited  by,  or  conjoined  with, 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  which  it  is  accounted  and  named, 
because  it  conveys  Them,  and  is  united  to  Them  sacramentally. 

Now  the  first  remark   which  we  must  make  is  this.     Dr.   Dr. 
Pusey,  in  the  above  exposition  of  his  view,  (which  he  fathers  posesyoppo" 

,   .  .  .   ,  .  TIP    sition,  where 

upon  nis  communion,  without,   as  it  seems  to  us,  a  shadow  ot  no  opposition 

...  .    .  ,  .. ."          exists. 

ground,)  supposes  intrinsic  opposition,  where  no  opposition 
necessarily  exists.  He  surely  needs  not  to  be  informed,  that 
according  to  the  formal  laws  of  thought,  contradiction  is  im 
possible,  unless  the  incompatible  terms  are  predicated  of  the 
Btane  formal  object,  and  in  the  same  manner.  The  same  man 
may  be  white  and  black,  or  not  white ; — white  as  regards  his 
skin,  not  white  as  regards  his  hair  or  eyes.  To  apply  our  re 
mark  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Dr.  Pusey  says  that  the  sacra 
mental  change  is  hyperphysical  or  sacramental,  and  that  con 
sequently  it  is  not  physical.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  it 
is  hyperphysical  and  sacramental;  but  we  furthermore  assert 
that  it  is  physical  also.  It  is  sacramental,  because  it  consti 
tutes  a  Sacrament.  It  is  hyperphysical  in  the  action  by  which 
it  is  effected ;  and  as  a  consequence,  in  its  efficient  cause.  It 
is  physical  in  its  subject  and  term  or  resultant,  and  physical  in 
itself.  The  Church  and  all  Her  Theologians  teach  that  the 
action  of  transubstantiation  is  altogether  miraculous.  It  in 
volves  a  greater  exercise  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  than 
creation  itself.  It  therefore  of  course  transcends  all  the  possible 
operation  of  physical  laws.  Accidental  changes  are  of  every 
day  occurrence.  Transformations  are  among  the  most  ordi 
nary  phenomena  of  chemistry,  and  examples  are  constantly 
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Dr.  Pusey'a 
theory  of  a 
change  does 
not  really 
affect  the 
bread  and 
wine,  but 
only  the 
Body  and 
Blood  of 
Christ. 


Dr.  Pusey's 
theory  is 
self-contra 
dictory.    For 
it  supposes 
a  change, 
which  is  no 
change. 


presenting  themselves  to  our  notice  in  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  But  of  Transubstantiation  we  have  but  one  example,  and 
that  occurs  in  the  Adorable  Sacrament.  It  is  an  unwonted 
miracle  of  the  Almighty  will.  It  is  therefore  of  course  hyper- 
physical. 

But  the  Church  also  teaches  that  this  change  is  physical  in 
its  subject,  in  its  term,  and  in  itself.  It  is  physical  in  its  subject ; 
because  that  which  is  subjected  to  the  change  is  bread  and 
wine.  It  is  physical  in  its  resultant ;  because  the  resultant  is 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  reproduced,  so  to  speak,  by 
a  new  ubication.  It  is  physical  in  itself ;  for  it  consists  of  a 
physical  desition,  and  a  physical  quasi-reproduction,  with  an 
intimate  connection  of  dependence  between  the  two  partial 
actions. 

Another  remark,  which  we  would  wish  to  make  is  this. 
However  Dr.  Pusey  may  disguise  the  fact  to  himself,  whatever 
change  is  imagined  by  him  and  however  understood,  it  in  no 
wise  affects  the  bread  and  wine,  or  the  terminus  a  quo,  as  we 
should  say,  but  only  the  terminus  ad  quern,  or  in  other  words, 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Now,  he  may  explain  the 
Fathers  as  he  pleases,  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  their  united 
testimony,  when  they  refer  to  this  change  in  the  Holy  Eucha 
rist,  bears  upon  a  conversion  of  the  bread  and  wine.  They  do 
not  speak  simply  of  a  "power,  above  nature  put  forth  in  things 
of  nature/'  as  he  puts  it,  but  of  a  change  by  which  the  bread 
is  no  longer  bread,  and  the  wine  no  longer  wine,  seeing  that 
they  have  become  something  else.  We  shall  omit  the  discus 
sion  of  a  possible  objection  to  this  statement,  because  it  will 
find  its  place  more  naturally  in  our  next  observation. 

Our  third  remark  then,  and  one  which  has  the  most  import 
ant  bearings  on  the  whole  controversy,  is  this.  According  to 
Dr.  Pusey's  theory,  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  change  at 
all.  It  is  accordingly  self- contradictory,  and  perishes  in  its 
own  inconsequence.  A  real  change,  to  be  a  change  at  all, 
must  be  a  change  of  something.  But  he  himself  is  our  autho 
rity  for  saying  that  there  is  no  physical  change  in  the  bread 
and  wine.  And  most  certainly  there  is  no  physical  change  in  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Therefore  there  is  no  change  at 
all.  For  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  change. 
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Dr.  Pusey,  however,  insists  that  there  is  a  change.  Where, 
we  ask  ?  Is  it  in  the  material  part  of  the  bread  ?  He  answers, 
no.  Is  there  a  change  in  the  substantial  form  ?  Still  he 
answers,  no.  The  bread  and  the  wine  remain  as  they  were 
before.  Is  there  then  a  change  in  the  accidents  ?  On  this 
point  we  are  all  agreed.  There  is  no  change  in  their  essence. 
But  Dr.  Pusey  excludes  any  change,  such  as  we  affirm,  even  in 
their  manner  of  existing.  Nothing  then  in  the  bread  and  wine  is 
changed.  And  we  are  thus  presented  with  a  new  phenomenon, 
a  miracle  which  is  metaphysically  impossible ;  to  wit,  a  real 
change,  which  is  a  change  of  nothing. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  maintains  his  ground.  There  is  no  physical 
change  in  the  bread  and  wine,  he  says,  but  still  there  is  a 
sacramental  change.  For  before  consecration  there  was 
nothing  but  bread  and  wine.  After  consecration,  there  is  an 
objective,  real  Presence  of  Christ  there,  where  the  natural 
substances  exist. 

To  this  we  reply  that  there  is  no  real  change  at  all,  sacra 
mental  or  other.  Let  us  lay  aside  for  one  moment  the  question 
of  sacramental  and  physical.  These  are  species,  even  on  Dr. 
Pusey's  hypothesis,  of  the  same  genus.  And  our  objection 
goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We  affirm  that  there  is  no 
real  change  of  any  sort.  For  we  ask  with  the  B.  Lanfranc  * 
"  What  man  in  his  senses  can  believe  that  something  is  changed 
into  something  else,  and  yet  remains  ivhat  it  ivas  before  ?  "  Wo 
assert  with  Hugo  Lingonensis,  that  "  if  the  nature  and  essence  of 
bread  and  wine  remain  after  consecration,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  any  change."  f  We  assert  with  Algerus  of  Liege, 
(C  Whatever  is  changed  into  something  else,  ceases  in  something  to 
be  what  it  was  before,  either  substantially  or  accidentally."  J 
And  finally, — to  unite  ourselves  with  a  Theologian  of  the 
seventeenth,  as  well  as  with  the  above-named  Theologians  of 
the  eleventh  century, — we  affirm,  with  Suarez,  that  in  all  real 
change  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject  of  the  conversion 
should  in  some  way  cease  to  be  what  it  was. 


*  De  Corpore  efc  Sanguine  Christ!,  c.  ix.     See  Appendix. 
f  In  Epistola  ad  Borengarium.     See  Appendix. 
£  De  Sacramento,  1.  i.  c.  7.     See  App&ndix. 
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And  indeed  the  common  sense  of  mankind  will  confirm  the 
assertion.  When  the  Body  of  Christ  passed  by  subtle  inter  - 
penetratioii  through  the  closed  tomb,  who  could  dream  of  saying 
that  in  the  act  of  Christ's  passage,  the  stone  was  changed  ? 
Yet  in  that  case,  there  was  a  most  intimate  Presence  in  the 
stone,  which  was  not  there  before.  Again.  When  a  Bishop  lays 
his  hands  on  the  heads  of  those  whomhe  is  ordaining  to  the  order 
of  the  Priesthood,  there  is  a  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
stamps  an  indelible  character  on  the  souls  of  the  candidates. 
But  no  one  would  say  that  those  men  were  really  changed 
into  something  else ;  nor  could  it  be  said  of  them  without 
blasphemy,  that  they  are  the  Holy  Ghost. 

To  descend  to  more  familiar  illustrations.  Who  would  say 
that  a  cage  was  changed,  because  a  squirrel  had  been  put  into 
it ;  albeit  there  is  a  living  presence  there  now,  which  was  not 
in  it  before  ?  Men  do  not  say  that  a  tree  is  changed,  because  a 
bird  settles  in  it,  and  sings  among  its  branches.  Neither  do  they 
say  that  a  dungeon  has  been  changed,  because  a  criminal  Jias 
been  locked  up  inside  it.  And  most  certainly  no  man  but  a 
madman  would  venture  to  declare  that  this,  pointing  to  the 
cage,  was  the  squirrel,  or  this,  pointing  to  the  tree,  is  the 
bird,  or  this,  pointing  to  the  dungeon,  is  the  criminal. 

If  then  Dr.  Pusey  retains  the  word  change,  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  use  it,  not  in  its  primary  and  real  signification, 
but  metaphorically, 
ge  wouia  A11^  this  suggests  our  last  remark  on  the  peculiar  theory 
in  ^estion'.  It  is  a  grave  fact,  which  we  recommend  to 
-Dr.  Pusey's  serious  consideration,  that  the  exigencies  of  this 
s01^  of  change  which  he  has  described,  are  satisfied  as 
thoroughly  by  the  theory  of  the  Sacramentarians,  who  reject 
the  Real  Presence,  as  by  his  own.  There  is  no  one  of  them 
who  would  deny,  that  in  their  bread  and  wine  there  is  a 
power  above  nature,  working  in  the  things  of  nature.  They 
would  willingly  subscribe  to  the  assertion,  that  a  mere  element 
of  this  world  becomes  sacramentally  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  They  admit  quite  as  much  of  a  change  as  Dr.  Pusey 
does.  And  we  may  add,  that  if  Dr.  Pusey  were  to  vindicate 
the  doctrine  of  the  Keal  Presence  by  the  authority  of  Scrip 
ture  and  the  Fathers,  they  would  choose  the  same  passages, 
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and  urge  the  same  course  of  argument  against  him,  which 
he  has  used  against  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

"  This  even-handed  justice 

Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalico 
To  our  own  lips." 

Since  Dr.  Pusey's  theory  will  not  stand  the  test  of  serious 
and  philosophical  examination,  we  might  well  be  spared  the 
necessity  of  surveying  the  structure  of  that  elaborate  defence  of 
it,  which  he  has  erected  out  of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  For 
if, — as  he  clearly  admits, — the  Fathers  teach  that  there  is  a 
change  in  the  bread  and  wine,  and  his  theory  excludes  a 
change  really  and  properly  so  called,  the  old  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  remains  in  undisputed  possession. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  might  be  supposed,  by  our  silence,  to  allow  Examination 
that  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  told  against  the  Catholic  soy's^ist^'of 
doctrine,  or  that  at  least  it  presented  serious   difficulties  to  quoted  in 
"Roman  Controversialists/3  and  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  cpSstan- 
some,  that  they  should  have  at  hand  a  compendious  answer  to 
the  resuscitated  sophisms  of  the  Calvinist  Albertinus  and  his 
co-religionist  Blondel,  we  will  dispose  of  them  summarily,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

The  first  class  of  Fathers  whom  the  Oxford  Professor  repro-  The  first 
duces  in  favour  of  his  heresy,  is  prefaced  by  the  following  dass' 
title :    "  The   Fathers  speak  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
elements  in  their  natural  substances,  most  especially  when  they 
are  speaking  accurately  in  their  controversies  with  heretics."* 

We  will  prelude  our  examination  of  the  authorities  quoted, 
by  a  general  remark,  which  will  of  itself  serve  for  an  answer 
to  nearly  the  whole  catena.  Some  of  the  Fathers,  in  their 
controversy  with  the  Docetse,  Gnostics,  and  Phantasiasts 
generally,  avail  themselves  of  the  universally  acknowledged 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  a  sort  of  argumentum  ad 
Jwminem,  whereby  to  convince  the  former  of  their  incon 
sistency  in  maintaining,  that  our  Lord  did  not  assume  a  real 
body,  but  only  fantastic  appearance.  And  their  argument 
may  be  put  in  this  form  :— If  your  doctrine  be  true,  then  what 

*  Notes  on  the  Ecal  Presence,  &c.,  note  G,  p.  75. 
E 
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becomes  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which,  as  we  have 
always  been  taught,  is  truly  received  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar  ?  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  argument  is  at  least 
equally  cogent,  if  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  be  ad 
mitted.  Dr.  Pusey  however  denies  our  last  assertion,  for  he 
says  that  "  if  the  matter  had  ceased  to  le,  the  Gnostics  might 
have  retorted  the  argument,  and  said,  that  it  fell  in  with  their 
view  of  matter,  that  matter  was  rejected  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist."* 

We  really  think  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  done  a  great  injustice  to 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  these  heretics,  in  putting  such  a 
retort  into  their  mouths.  For  what  sort  of  a  retort  is  it  in 
good  sooth  ?  The  Father  is  supposed  to  argue  thus  : — How 
can  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  be  a  mere  phantom,  since 
they  are  the  only  true  material  substance  present  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist  ?  For  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  has  been 
converted  into  His  Body  and  Blood ;  so  that  if  these  are 
merely  fantastic,  there  is  no  real  substance  at  all;  and^the 
external  veil,  the  type,  the  species,  would  be  without  anything 
to  veil, — without  the  thing  signified;  and  the  substance  of  bread 
would  be  simply  annihilated  without  a  purpose.  But  you 
agree  with  us,  the  Gnostic  is  made  to  reply ;  for  in  your  view 
"  matter  is  rejected  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist." 
Eejected  !  replies  the  Catholic  Doctor,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Is  not  this  the  very  point  on  which  I  am  insisting,  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  a  real  material  substance,  into 
which  the  real  material  substance  of  bread  and  wine  has  been 
changed  ?  And  do  I  not  teach  that  the  species  are  real 
material  accidents  of  what  was,  before  consecration,  a  real 
material  substance  ?  And  yet  you  are  so  obtuse  as  to  charge 
me  with  rejecting  matter  in  this  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  !  We 
imagine  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dialogue  the  Gnostic 
would  not  be  very  grateful  to  Dr.  Pusey  for  his  help. 

And  now  for  the  individual  quotations.  S.  Irenasus,  in  the 
passage  adduced,  affirms  two  things ;  first,  that  there  is  an 
earthly  part  and  a  heavenly  part  in  the  Holy  Eucharist ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  earthly  part  nourishes  the  body.  The 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  Note  G,p.  81. 
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Catholic  Theologian  admits  and  maintains  both  these  proposi 
tions,  which  in  no  wise  confirm  the  truth  of  Dr.  Pusey's  title. 
On  the  contrary,  S.  Irenaeus  affirms  that  "  the  bread  from  the 
earth,  after  the  invocation  of  God,  is  no  longer  common  bread, 
but  the  Eucharist ;  "  i.e.  it  is  no  longer  bread  of  earth,  but  the 
living  Bread,  Which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  this 
Eucharist  "  consists  of  two  things,  o.n  earthly  and  a-  heavenly;  " 
i.e.  Christ  present  as  our  Food,  and  the  species  or  accidents  as 
His  sensible  veil. 

The  quotations  from  Tertullian,  S.  Ephrem,  and  Adaman- 
tius,  are,  for  the  reason  suggested  in  our  prolegomenon,  quite 
beside  the  question. 

The  next  authority  who  is  summoned  is  S.  Chrysostom,  in  a 
supposed  letter  to  Cassarius.  We  need  not  stay  to  discuss  this 
passage,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because,  notwithstanding  Dr. 
Pusey^s  note,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  Maurist  Editors 
that  it  is  spurious ;  and  secondly,  because  it  really  presents  no 
difficulty,  since  no  one  can  fail  of  knowing  that  the  Greeks  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  nature  (Qvaig,)  of  the  external 
and  sensible  phenomena  of  material  substances  ;  and  that  the 
Fathers  not  unfrequently  used  the  word  in  this  signification. 
We  will  subjoin  a  few  instances  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
an  unpublished  Treatise  of  Father  Franzolin,  one  of  the  most 
learned  theological  professors  of  the  day.  Thus  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  says  that  the  "  nature  ($vmv)  of  Christ  was  changed 
after  the  Resurrection  into  something  more  divine  ; "  identify 
ing  afterwards  the  word  with  certain  properties  of  the  body.* 
S.  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  the  three  boys  preserved  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  says  that  "the  nature  of  the  fire  was  changed;" 
(rfjv  TMV  TTjOayjuarwv  0v<nv).t  Tertullian  has  these  words: 
' '  Stone,  iron,  are  substance ;  the  hardness  of  stone  and  iron  is 
the  nature  of  substance;  (Substantia  est  lapis,  ferrum;  duritia 
lapidis  et  ferri,  natura  substantive  est).{  In  Holy  Scripture 
itself  it  is  written,  '  The  fire  had  power  in  water  above  its 

*  In  Antirrlietico,  n.  57.  Gallandus,  viii.  p.  574 ;  cf.  ibid.  n.  53,  et  Athanas. 
Or.  Sa  in  Arianos,  n.  48. 

f  Acl  popultim  Antioch.,  horn.  iv.  n.  3,  t.  ii.  p.  53,  et  in  Psalm,  x.  n.  1,  t.  v.  p. 
113.  Ed.  Montfaucon,  Parisiis,  1724. 

I  De  Aniraa,  c.  32. 
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own  virtue,  and  the  water  forgot  its  quenching  nature;' } 
(Vulg.  extinguentis  naturae ;  Greek,  Tfje  o-jSecrrtKf)^  Suva/zswc)-* 
Dr.  Pusey  next  quotes  the  well-known  passage  of  Theodoret, 
which  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss,  because  it  is  answered 
by  our  remarks  on  the  supposed  words  of  S.  Chrysostom. 
Moreover,  the  solution  is  to  be  found  in  every  Catholic  com 
pendium  of  theology.  And  lastly,  the  authority  of  Theodoret 
is  of  little  weight,  since,  "  although  it  is  to  be  believed  that  he 
never  gave  full  consent  to  the  impure  doctrine  of  Nestorius, 
nevertheless,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  he  retained  his 
old  friendship  for  him  personally,  he  favoured  him  far  too  much, 
and  wrote  many  things  in  his  defence,  which  can  with  difficulty 
be  made  to  bear  a  Catholic  meaning. "f 

The  next  witness  whom  Dr.  Pusey  quotes,  is  Pope  Gelasius, 
to  whom  he  attributes  the  work  on  the  two  natures  in  Christ, 
against  Eutyches  and  Nestorius,  whence  he  has  extracted  the 
passage.  We  should  have  dismissed  this  witness  at  once, 
(since  the  quotation,  whoever  be  its  author,  comes  precisely 
under  the  category  of  the  two  preceding,  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  interpretation,)  were  it  not  for  a  few  curiosities  of 
critical  scholarship,  which  Dr.  Pusey  gives  us  in  a  note.  He 
A  few  more  informs  us  therein  very  candidly,  that  there  is  a  dispute  about 
sey'Srinaccu-  the  authorship  of  the  treatise ;  but  he  adds,  "  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  genuineness,  and  Labbe  (in  Bellarmin.)$  has 
admitted  it;  and  pleriquc,  according  to  Spondanus  in 
Marg.  Epitom.  Baronii,  A.D.  496." 

Now  it  is  unusual,  to  begin  with,  for  any  one  to  state  dog 
matically  and  without  proof,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
genuineness  of  a  work,  when  such  authorities  as  Baronius, 
Bellarmine,  Suarez,  and  others,  deny  it.  Yet  there  is  some 
little  excuse  for  a  writer,  who  finds  a  Catholic  authority  like 
Spondanus,  however  inferior  he  may  be  to  those  just  mentioned, 

*  Wisdom  xix.  19. 

f  Sar-dagna,  in  Vitam  Theodoreti,  t.  ix. 

J  This  mode  of  quoting  is  not  nsual,  to  say  the  least,  among  writers  who. 
have  mastered  their  subject.     The  title  of  the  work  in  question  is  "  De  Scrip- 
toribus  Ecclesiasticis  j "  though,  it  is  true,  it  is  founded  on  a  similar  work  of 
Cardinal  Bellarmine.     It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Dr.   Pusey  has  not  quoted 
here  again  second-hand. 
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affirming  that  the  greatest  number  admit  its  authenticity.  But 
alas !  Spondanus  says  no  such  thing.  He  says  exactly  the 
opposite.  Here  are  his  words  : — "  Baronius  treats  also  of  these 
[books]  very  fully  in  his  Annals,  t.  vi.,  in  this  year.  And  he 
denies  that  this  book  is  the  work  of  Gelasius  the  Pope.  And 
so  also  most  others  have  thought  up  to  now."* 

Dr.  Pusey  produces  another  text,  which  is  also  famous  in 
Protestant  controversy.  It  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Facundus 
in  defence  of  the  Three  Chapters.  Here,  again,  the  authority 
is  anything  but  respectable.  For  the  writer  in  question  was  a 
schismatic  when  he  wrote  it,  arid  is  commonly  believed  to 
have  died  in  schism. 

The  words,  however,  themselves  admit  of  an  easy  solution. f 
"  As  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and  Blood,  which  is  in  the 
consecrated  bread  and  cup  "  (i.e.  in  the  species  of  bread  and 
wine)  "we  call  His  Body  and  Blood,  not  that  the  bread"  (i.e. 
the  external  species  of  bread)  ffis  properly  His  Body,  or  the 
cop "  (i.e.  the  external  species  of  wine)  "  His  Blood,  but 
because  they  contain  in  them  the  mystery  of  His  Body  and 
Blood." 

Dr.  Pusey  introduces  another  class  of  passages  J  from  the  The  second 
Fathers  in  confirmation  of  his  peculiar  theory ;  which  are 
also  apparently  borrowed  either  mediately  or  immediately  from 
the  Calvinisfc  Albertinus.  In  these  passages  the  Eucharist 
is  declared  not  to  be  common  bread,  bare  elements,  simple 
bread,  tyc.  To  quote  again  from  Father  Franzolin's  Treatise, 
Dr.  Pusey's  argument  may  be  put  in  this  form  : — 

<f  He  who  makes  use  of  these  expressions  evidently  affirms 
that  the  substance  of  bread  remains. 

"  But  the  Fathers  make  use  of  such  expressions. 

"  Therefore  the  Fathers  affirm  that  the  substance  of  bread 
remains. 

"  I  answer,  by  distinguishing  the  major.  He  who  says  that  it 
is  not  common  bread  in  this  sense,  viz.  that  the  opposite  term, 

*  "  Agit  ctiam  do  his  fuse  ipso  Baronius  Annal.  t.  vi.  hoc  anno.  Quod  vore 
negat  hunc  libellnm  esse  Gelasii  Papso  partum ;  ita  quoque  et  alii  plerique 
hactenus  senserunt." — T.  v.  p.  283. 

f  See  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  passage  by  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist. 
Eccl.  Sceculo  VI",  c.  4,  a.  7,  §  2. 

J  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  H,  p.  01. 
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which  is  affirmed  to  exist,  is  the  same  bread  sanctified,,  and  so 
the  change  is  in  the  quality  only; — as,  e.g.,  the  shewbread  in  the 
Old  Testament  was  not  common  bread, — I  grant  the  major. 
He  who  says  that  it  is  not  common  bread,  in  the  sense,  viz. 
that  the  opposite  term  (or  resultant  of  the  change)  which  is 
affirmed  to  exist,  is  altogether  another  substance,  (which 
analogically  and  in  a  more  sublime  sense  is  called  bread) ;  and 
consequently,  the  opposition  is  not  in  the  quality  of  the  same 
bread,  as  being  now  common,  now  sanctified,  but  between 
two  substances,  one  of  which,  i.e.  bread  in  a  physical  sense,  is 
denied,  the  other — different  in  kind,  but  bread  in  a,  theological 
sense, — is  affirmed;  he  asserts  the  substance  of  bread  to  remain 
in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word, — I  deny  the  major. 

"  In  like  manner  I  distinguish  the  minor.  The  Fathers  say 
that  the  Eucharist  is  not  common  bread, — meaning  by  this  that 
the  opposite  term  (or  resultant  of  the  change),  which  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  Eucharist,  is  the  same  bread,  but  sanctified, — 
I  deny  the  minor.  They  say  that  it  is  not  common  bre>d ; 
— meaning  by  this  that  the  term,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
Eucharist,  is  another  substance,  viz.  the  Body  of  Christ, 
which  is  called  living  Bread,  Bread  descending  from  heaven,  fyc., 
(because  it  is  in  the  state  of  food  under  the  sensible  species  of 
bread) ;  and,  consequently,  in  such  wise  that  the  substance  of 
bread  in  the  physical  sense  of  the  word  is  denied,  and  the 
distinct  substance  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  (which  in  another  and 
theological  sense  is  called  Bread,  is  affirmed), — I  grant  the 
minor." 

The  satisfactory  completeness  of  this  answer  will  appear  at 
once  to  those  who  consult  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey, 
especially  as  they  occur  in  the  original  with  their  context. 
The  limits  which  we  must  necessarily  impose  upon  ourselves 
forbid  us  to  pursue  the  solution  into  its  individual  details. 
And,  indeed,  our  principal  intention  has  been  to  expose  and 
vindicate  the  Scholastic  teaching  in  this  essay.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  do  justice  to  both  the  Patristic  and 
Scholastic  phases  of  the  controversy,  without  extending  our 
essay  to  the  dimensions  of  a  bulky  volume. 
ciassthird  ^ke  nex^  dass  of  authorities'*  we  may  dismiss  at  once,  since 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  I,  p.  9-1. 
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Dr.  Pusey  would  not  have  ventured  to  bring  them  forward  at 
all,  had  he  not  utterly  misunderstood  what  the  Church  means 
by  species  or  accidents.  This  ignorance  has  betrayed  him 
into  the  absurdity  of  affirming  that  the  Theologians  of  the 
Church  "denied  that  there  was  any  outward  existing  part, 
whicli  iuas  a  symbol."  No  Catholic  Theologian  ever  dreamt  of 
making  such  a  monstrous  assertion ;  and  he  would  be  a  heretic 
if  he  did.  On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  the  accidents, 
which  are  real,  existing,  outward,  sensible  things,  having 
action  and  essence  of  their  own,  are  more  truly  and  properly 
a  symbol,  than  the  substance  would  be,  if  God  had  ordained 
that  it  should  remain  after  consecration;  since  it  is  of  their 
nature  to  point  to  something  else.  Substance  cannot  be  an 
outward  part,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  a  symbol;  because 
both  matter  and  substantial  form,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  already,  are  in  themselves  impervious  to  sense,  and 
their  presence  is  only  known  to  us  by  and  through  their 
accidents.  But  in  the  hypothesis  of  consubstantiation,  these 
accidents  would  symbolize  the  natural  substances  of  bread 
and  wine,  which  they  inform,  and  to  which  they  belong ;  and 
would  not,  in  consequence,  immediately  symbolize,  as  the 
Catholic  dogma  teaches,  the  wondrous  Presence,  of  which 
they  are  the  visible  veil.  We  therefore  claim  from  Dr.  Pusey 
the  Fathers,  whom  he  has  stolen  from  us,  as  our  property, 
not  his. 

In  answer  to  Dr.  Pusey' s  next  array  of  Patristic  sayings,* 
we  shall  take  leave  to  transcribe  Father  Franzolin's  observa 
tions  in  their  entirety.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more 
complete.  "  Our  adversary  insists  much  on  a  comparison 
frequently  employed  by  the  Eastern  Fathers,  in  which  the 
Eucharist  is  likened  to  the  burning  coal  of  Isaias,  in  order  to 
prove  that  the  substance  of  bread  remains,  together  with  the 
Body  of  Christ ;  as  in  charcoal  the  wood  exists  together  with 
the  fire.  But  the  burning  coal  of  Isaias  is  adopted  by  those 
Fathers  as  a  symbol  of  the  Incarnate  Word;  forasmuch  as 
God  has  intimately  and  hypostatically  united  human  nature  to 
Himself.  In  which  comparison  the  fire  is  a  symbol  of  the 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  K,  p.  119. 
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Divine  nature ;  the  wood,  of  the  human.  The  burning  coal, 
therefore,  represents  Christ  the  God-Man.  Wherefore,  since 
Christ  is  altogether  present  in  the  Eucharist,  in  the  same  way 
Christ  is  represented  in  His  Sacramental  state  under  the 
figure  of  the  burning  coal,  wherein  the  Body  of  Christ  under 
the  Sacramental  species,  (expressed  by  the  name  of  bread,  and 
of  living  bread,)  is  said  by  the  Fathers  to  be  signified  by  the 
wood,  and  the  Word,  by  hypostatic  union  with  Whom  the 
Flesh  is  life-giving,  is  signified  by  the  fire ;  and  not,  (as  our 
adversary  interprets  this  symbol,)  as  though  the  natural  sub 
stance  of  bread  were  represented  by  the  wood,  and  the  Body 
of  Christ  by  the  fire." 

The  fifth  Dr.  Pusey  has  added  yet  one  more  list  of  Fathers  (C  who 

use  the  terms,  in,  under,  with,  the  bread  and  wine."*  And 
here  again  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  space  to  exhaust 
this  argument  so  completely  as  Father  Franzolin  has  done. 
Our  readers  will  excuse  us  then,  if  we  offer  them  another 
extract  from  the  same  source.  "  In  the  first  place,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  any  single  one  of  the  Fathers  has  ever  used 
the  expression,  that  the  Body  of  Christ  was  contained,  or 
given  to  us  under  bread,  or  with  bread.  Certainly  the  learned 
Doctor  has  produced  none  such.  And  without  doubt  he  did 
not  want  the  very  best  will  to  do  so ;  since,  in  order  to  thrust 
upon  the  Fathers  this  Lutheran  and  Anglican  formula,  he  has 
quoted  passages  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter;  as,  e.g.  what  Hilary  has  said,t  '  He  conjoined  the  nature 
of  His  Flesh  with  the  nature  of  His  eternity  (i.e.  His  Godhead) 
under  the  Sacrament  of  His  Flesh  to  be  communicated  to 
us,J  .  .  .  and  we  truly  receive  the  Flesh  of  His  Body  under 
the  mystery;5  and  what  is  said  in  the  Senteiitias  of  Prosper 
taken  from  S.  Austin,  '  We  drink  His  Blood  under  the  form 
and  flavour  of  wine/ 

"  2.  The  phrase,  in  bread  and  wine,  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers  in  a  threefold  sense.  For  (a)  it  is  sometimes 
taken  for  the  elements,  out  of  which  the  Sacrament  is  con- 

*  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  L,  p.  131. 
f  Do  Trin.  viii.  n.  13. 

£  "  Sub    Saoramento    nobis    communicandco  carnis,"    which    Dr.    Pusey 
translates,  "  the  flesh  to  bo  communicated  to  us  under  the  Saci-amenfc." 
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secrated,  as  in  Tertullian,  '  He  consecrated  His  Blood  in 
iviiic.'*  (b)  Sometimes  they  mean  by  it  the  sensible  species  of 
bread;  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, — '  In  the  figure  (ru7rot))  of  the 
bread  is  given  to  thee  the  Body/  &c.  ;t  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
on  Luke  xxii.,  '  We  have  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ  for 
a  living  Thanksgiving,  as  it  were  in  bread  and  wine '  (we  Iv 
apTtp  TE  KCLI  oivw),J  and  S.  Austin  often. 

"  I  am  in  utter  ignorance  as  to  where  Theophylact  uses  the  Some  more 
words    quoted    bv   Dr.    Pusey.   '  In   the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  sey-sinaccu 

raciea. 

Christ  the  human  mind  receiveth  nothing  bloody,  nothing 
corruptible,  but  a  life-giving  and  saving  substance  in  the 
bread  and  wine/  But  I  do  know  his  doctrine,  expressed  in 
these  words,  c  By  His  declaration,  This  is  My  Body,  He  shows 
that  the  bread  sanctified  on  the  altar  is  His  very  Body,  and 
not  a  figure.  For  He  did  not  say,  This  is  a  figure,  but,  This 
i.s>  My  Body.  For  by  an  ineffable  operation  it  is  transmuted, 
although  it  appears  to  be  bread.  For  since  we  are  weak,  and 
could  not  have  endured  to  eat  undisguised  Flesh,  and  of  a 
man  too,  for  this  reason  it  appears  to  be  bread  to  us,  but  in  the 
true  reality  it  is  Flesh/  §  I  know  also,  that  the  words  quoted 
by  the  Oxford  Professor  from  one  of  the  letters  of  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria, ||  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  Epistle,  but 
words  altogether  different.  I  know  also  that  it  is  evidently 
absurd  to  say  with  Dr.  Pusey,  that  in  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  the  phrase,  { Blood  in  the  chalice'  is  the  same  as 
'  Blood  in  the  wine/  because  not  unfrequently  the  chalice  is 
put  for  wine.  For  it  is  quite  true  that  the  chalice  is  put  for 
wine  by  a  figure  of  metonymy,  as  that  which  contains,  is  put 
for  what  is  contained  in  it,  when  the  contents  of  the  chalice 
are  not  expressed.  But  when  it  is  said,  c  Blood  in  the  chalice/ 
the  word  chalice  is  plainly  not  employed  metonymically,  but, 
without  any  figure,  is  taken  for  the  containing  vessel." 

We  must  add  to  this  list  another  inaccuracy  of  Dr.  Pusey.  Another  in- 

acctiraey  in 

He  quotes  Hesychius  as  saying,   "This  mystery  is  at  once  i" 
Bread  and   Flesh/'  to  prove  that  this  Father  understood  the 

*  Contra  Marcionem,  iv.  40.  f  Catechesi  Myst.  4a. 

J  Mali  Nova  Biblioth.  PP.  t.  ii.  p.  417. 

§  *Apro£  p.ev  i'lfjiiv  (f>aive.rai}  ff(tp%  $e  r<p  OVTI  tariv. 

||  Epa  ad  Calosyr. 
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substance  of  bread  to  remain.  If  lie  had  only  finished  his 
quotation  of  the  sentence,  he  would  have  answered  his  own 
objection.  For  these  are  the  words  of  Hesychius,  or,  as  Dr. 
Pusey  calls  him,  Ysycliius  :  "For  this  reason  he  (i.e.  Moses) 
enjoined  that  flesh  should  be  eaten  with  bread,  that  we  might 
understand  that  he  was  speaking  of  that  mystery,  which  is  at 
once  Bread  and  Flesh;  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ, 
Who  is  the  living  Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven."* 

In  this  instance  Dr.  Pusey  has  informed  us  of  the  source 
whence  he  has  derived  his  armoury  of  texts.  He  is  indebted 
for  them  to  the  Lutheran  Gerhard.  But  surely  such  an  excuse 
for  these  constant  inaccuracies  cannot  serve  him.  Even  a 
Protestant  would  admit,  that  he  who  engages  to  dispute 
against  the  Catholic  faith  assumes  a  momentous  responsibility, 
and  should  carefully  assay  his  armour.  It  is  no  ordinary  task 
to  run  counter  to  the  universal  belief  of  centuries,  and  to 
defend  a  heresy  which  has  been  repeatedly  condemned  by 
Councils  of  the  Church.  A  man,  who  places  himself  in  such 
a  position,  should  at  least  be  careful  about  the  genuinenes^  of 
his  authorities.  Yet  what  has  Dr.  Pusey  done  in  this  his 
onslaught  on  the  faith  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
Catholics  of  this  nineteenth  century  ?  He  has  discharged 
a  cart-load  of  quotations  from  Albertinus,  a  Calvinist ;  another 
cart-load  from  Gerhard,  the  Lutheran ;  and  probably  has  stolen 
a  barrow-full  from  the  Calvinist  Blondel,  without  even  taking 
the  pains  to  verify  them.  Assuredly  if  it  were  a  question  of 
the  absurdities  of  Irvingism,  or  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
horrors  of  Mor monism,  we  should  treat  both  the  one  and  the 
other  with  more  consideration  and  labour,  than  Dr.  Pusey  has 
thought  it  worth  while  to  throw  away  on  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  §  8. 

An  ezamina-        We  have  reserved  for  a  separate  section  an  elenctic  argu- 
s  refu-  ment  of  Dr.  Pusey,  by  which,  (in  answer  to  an  article  in  the 
e    Dublin  Review,)  he   endeavours  to  destroy  the  value  of  that 
Patristic  catena  which  is  produced  by  Catholic  Theologians 

tiatiou 

*  In  Leviticum  viii.  31.     Migne,  Patrcs  GiEcci,  xciii.  p.  886. 
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in  support  of  the  dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  It  is  contained  founded  on 

rr  &  the  authority 

in  a  long  note,  which  bears  this  title ;  "  On  the  words  used  by  j^the  Fa- 
the  Fathers,  which  Roman  controversialists  quote  as  implying  the 
doctrine  of  Transiibstantiation"  Dr.  Pusey*  discusses  these 
words,  c.  g.,  that  the  Jbread  and  wine  are  made,  become ,  are 
changed,  converted,  transformed  or  transfigured,  transelemented, 
transmade  into,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  and  labours 
very  unnecessarily,  by  a  large  congestion  of  passages,  to  prove, 
(what  would  have  been  conceded  to  him  at  once,)  that  these 
words  are  sometimes  used  by  the  Fathers  of  a  subject  matter, 
in  which  no  physical  change  can  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  Whence  he  concludes  that  neither  do  they  necessarily 
imply  such  a  change  in  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

To   examine   each  paragraph  of  this  bulky  note  in  detail  Certain  ca- 

.  .       .          nons,  where. 

Would  be  tedious,  and  obviously  impossible  within  the  limits  bythisreiu- 

tat  ion  tnay 

of  an  essay,  which  has  nearly  run  out  its  length.     Nor  indeed  be  tested. 
does  it  merit  such  elaborate  refutation.     We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  laying  down  a  few  principles  or  canons 
of  Patristic  interpretation,  leaving  the  obvious  application  to 
the  patience  of  our  readers. 

I.  Our  first  canon  is  this.  Those  are  most  likely  to  under-  First  canon, 
stand  and  interpret  aright  the  sayings  of  the  Fathers,  who 
touched,  as  it  were,  the  hem  of  that  Patristic  tunic,  which 
was  being  weaved  for  the  Church  during  ten  centuries,  and 
who  lived  in  the  unity  of  that  vast  Catholic  Communion  within 
which  the  Fathers  taught,  and  handed  down  the  tradition 
which  they  had  received  from  those  who  went  before  them  ; 
as  these  in  turn  handed  down  what  they  had  received  from 
the  Apostles.  But  the  ante-Tridentine  Scholastics,  and  the 
Theologians  of  the  eleventh  century,  (if  we  are  to  exclude  these 
latter  fi-om  the  Patristic  catalogue,)  were  the  immediate,  unin 
terrupted  successors  of  the  Fathers,  and  succeeded  to  their 
heritage  in  the  Church.  Cardinal  Pullus,  the  father  of  the 
Scholastics,  as  he  has  been  called,  was  coeval  with  S.  Bernard, 
with  whom  the  grand  galaxy  of  Patristic  Doctors  closes. 

Now  these    Theologians,   Scholastic  as  well  as  those  also 
who  defended  the  Apostolic  deposit  against  Berenger,  invari- 

*  Notes  on  the  Eeal  Presence,  &c.,  note  Q,  pp.  162—264. 
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ably  refer  to  their  glorious  predecessors  as  their  main  authority 
antecedently  to  the  definition  of  the  Church,  and  their  supple 
mentary  authority  after  that  definition.  Thus,,  S.  Anselm,  (him 
self  included  in  the  Patristic  catalogue);  Durandus,  Abbot  of 
Troarn  in  Normandy ;  Guitmond,  Lanfranc,  Algerus  of  Liege  ; 
William  Abbot  of  S.  Theodoric,  and  intimate  friend  of 
S.Bernard;  Albert  us  Magnus,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Bona  venture, 
Biel,  Ocham,  Altisiodorensis,  and  many  others, — together  with 
all  the  Theologians  since  the  Council  of  Trent, — appeal  to  the 
Fathers,  and  especially  to  S.  Ambrose,  and  by  appealing  fix 
their  interpretation.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Pusey  will  excuse  us 
for  saying  so,  but  we  prefer  the  authority  of  such  as  these, 
(especially  in  a  question  as  to  what  the  Fathers  mean,)  to  that 
of  one  who, — whatever  his  other  qualifications  may  be, — is  un 
happily  as  yet  an  outcast  from  that  one  Body  of  Christ,  in 
which  alone  the  true  Catholic  tradition  has  ever  lived,  lives 
now,  and  will  live  on  till  the  end  comes. 

II.  The  second  canon  or  principle,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  may  lead  us  easily  and  safely  through  the  mists  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  spread  over  this  beautiful  garden  of  theo 
logical  literature,  is  as  follows.  The  Catholic  proof  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  which  is  derived  from  the  Fathers,  does  not 
depend  alone,  or  even  chiefly,  on  particular  expressions.  We 
are  quite  ready  to  indorse  the  statement  of  Suarez,  (which  Dr. 
Pusey  has  as  usual  distorted,*  but  which  in  its  obvious  mean 
ing,  is  undeniable,)  that  though  the  phrases  alluded  to,  "  plainly 
indicate  this  conversion  "  (hanc  conversioncm  apertc  indicant), 
yet  that  they  do  not  so  scientifically  define  a  ad  distinguish  the 
particular  mode  of  conversion  from  all  others,  as  the  word 
which  singly  applies  to  this  singular  change,  and  which  the 
Church  has  in  consequence  consecrated  to  be  Her  theological 
term  and  tessera  of  orthodoxy.  Our  invincible  argument  is 
derived  from  the  general  and  concurrent  way  of  speaking  of  the 
mystery; — from  direct  asseverations,  which  cannot  be  fairly  and 
honestly  understood  in  any  other  way,  and  which  precise 
the  meaning  of  terms,  which  might  otherwise  be  ambiguous. 
For  though  those  in  particular,  on  which  Dr.  Pusey  exercises 

*5  Notes  on  the  Real  Presence,  &c.,  note  Q,  p.  167.     In  3m  disp.  2,  sect.  1. 
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his  ingenuity,  cannot  bo  understood,  in  their  literal  and  proper 
signification  to  imply  anything  else  than  a  real  conversion  of 
some  sort ;  yet  they  do  not  of  themselves  necessarily  imply 
that  substantial  conversion,  to  which  they  are  determined  by 
the  context,  and  by  coeval  authority.  We  will  give  an  instance 
of  what  we  mean.  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  thus  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  : — "  Christ  once  turned  water  into 
wine  in  Cana  of  Galilee  at  His  own  will  ;  and  is  it  incredible 
that  He  should  have  turned  wine  into  blood  ?  "*  The  word 
"  turned })  (^Era/Bc/SArj/av)  must  be  understood  of  a  physical 
change  in  the  protasis  ;  it  must  be  therefore  equally  understood 
of  a  physical  change  in  the  apodosis.  But  the  conversion  of 
the  water  into  wine  was  a  transformation;  is  then  the  conver 
sion  of  the  wine  into  blood  a  transformation  also  ?  This  the 
word  does  not  determine  ;  though  it  clearly  declares  a  physical 
change.  But  S.  Cyril  goes  on  to  say,  "  Wherefore,  with  fullest 
assurance  let  us  partake  as  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ; 
for  in  the  figure  or  form  (tv  TVTT^)  of  bread  is  given  to  thee 

His  Body,  and  in  the  form  of  wine,  His  Blood Judge 

not  the  matter  according  to  the  taste,  but  according  to  faith  be 
assured  without  misgiving,  that  thou  hast  been  vouchsafed  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  .  .  .  And  being  fully  persuaded, 
that  ivhat  seems  bread,  is  not  bread,  thougJi  bread  to  the  taste, 
but  the-  Body  of  Christ ;  and  that  what  seems  wine,  is  not  ivme, 
though  the  taste  will  have  it  so,  but  the  Blood  of  Christ.33 

Now,  here  we  have  a  collection  of  propositions  concerning 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  in  an  instruction  given  to  catechumens  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  that  Sacrament : — 

(a)  There  is  a  physical  change  in  the  bread  and  wine  by  the 
power  of  Christ's  will. 

(b)  What  is  received  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  under 
the  form  of  bread  and  wine. 

(c)  The  bread  and  wine  no  longer  exist  there,  but  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ. 

(d)  Nevertheless    the    taste    and    other   similar  qualities 
remain.     But, 

(c)  We  must  not  trust  to  their  evidence,  as,  though  they 

*  Catechesi  Mystagog.  iva,  p.  292.     Ed.  Milles.     Oxon.  1703. 
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testified  to  the  continued  presence  of  their  respective  sub 
stances  ;  because  faith  teaches  us  that  these  are  no  longer 
there. 

Surely  the  context  determines  in  this  case  the  meaning  of 
the  verb  "turned."  And  no  impartial  reader  of  the  whole 
passage  can  deny,  that  S.  Cyril  plainly  taught  therein  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 

III.  Our  third  canon  or  principle  is  this.  It  is  against  the 
very  primary  laws  of  hermeneutic  to  conclude  from  the  meta 
phorical  or  secondary  use  of  a  word  in  one  place,  that  it 
cannot  or  need  not  be  used  in  its  literal  sense  in  another.  To 
take  a  few  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  Who  would  be  so 
insane  as  to  argue  that,  because  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  God 
says  to  the  Gentiles,  e<  Be  converted  to  Me,  and  you  shall  be 
saved,"*  this  verb  must  be  understood  in  the  same  moral 
sense  in  the  passage  where  it  is  written,  "  The  rod  that  had 
been  converted  into  a  serpent ;  "f  or  that,  because  it  is  said 
that  "the  king's  heart  was  turned  to  Absalom," J  therefore  we 
must  interpret  the  word  "  turned  "  to  bear  the  same  signific"a- 
tion  in  another  passage,  where  it  is  written,  ee  the  river  was 
turned  into  blood  "  ?  § 

Yet  such  is  the  principle  of  interpretation  011  which  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Pusey's  note  is  constructed.  It  reminds  us  in  its 
external  aspect  of  a  most  unenviable  parallel.  Of  course  in 
neither  case  can  we  know  anything  of  the  intention  or  spirit 
which  dictated  the  sophism.  The  Arians  adopted  a  precisely 
similar  plan,  in  order  to  evade  the  plain  evidence  for  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  only-begotten  Son  afforded  by  our  Lord's 
words,  "I  and  the  Father  are  one."||  They  amassed  a 
number  of  texts  in  Holy  Scripture,  where  the  word  "one" 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  a  moral  union,  or  concord  of  will;  and 
thence  argued,  that  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  passage  of  S.  John's  Gospel.  And  how  does 
S.  Hilary^"  deal  with  the  sophism?  By  producing  the  very 
obvious  hermeneutical  canon,  that  the  same  predicate  need 
not  always  bear  the  same  signification  in  different  proposi- 

*  Isaias  xlr.  22.  f  Exodus  vii.  15.  J  2  Kings  (Samuel)  xiv.  1. 

§  Exodus  vii.  20.  ||  S.  John  x.  30.  T  Ee  Trinitate,  iii.  23. 
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tions ;  but  that  its  specific  meaning  must  be  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject  of  each. 

In  not  a  few,  however,  of  the  examples  which  Dr.  Pusey  has 
brought  forward  to  prove,  that  the  expressions  in  question 
were  used  by  the  Fathers  to  indicate  a  change,  not  physical, 
but  moral,  or  of  some  other  sort,  there  really  is  a  physical 
change.  For  (a)  in  baptismal  regeneration,  a  physical  though 
accidental  change  does  take  place  in  the  soul;  seeing  it  is 
informed  by  grace,  which  is  a  real  quality. 

(b)  It  would    plainly    be  heretical   to    deny,   that    in  the 
hypostatical  union  a  physical  change  has  taken  place,  not  in 
this  human  nature  of  Christ  indeed,  (because  it  was  united  to 
the  Word  from  the  first  moment  of  its  creation) ;  but,  as  the 
Fathers  say,  in  our  human  nature.     For  the  union  is  a  physical 
conjunction  of  that  human  nature  with  the  Person  of  the  Verb, 
implying    a    real,    substantial    mode,  which   terminates   and 
perfects    that  nature.     Has  Dr.  Pusey  forgotten  the 
fyvaiK.1]  of  S.  Cyril,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  tvwaig 
of  Nestorius  ? 

IY.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Fathers  to  adduce  illustrations  Fourth 

CclUOD, 

of  physical  change,  which  should  form  a  perfect  equation  with 
the  particular  change  of  .Traiisubstantiation.  Illustrations 
seldom,  if  ever,  do  so.  It  would  be  unjust  and  unphilo- 
sophical  to  require  that  they  should.  And  in  this  particular 
case  such  exaction  would  exclude  all  possibility  of  illustration, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  miracle  stands  absolutely  alone. 
When,  then,  the  Fathers  adduce  the  instances  of  creation,  the 
change  of  Moses's  rod  into  a  serpent,  that  of  water  into  wine, 
and  the  rest,  the  examples  are  as  good  and  efficacious  as  can 
be  produced;  for  they  all  (save  one)  speak  of  a  real  physical 
change.  The  first,  it  is  true,  is  a  metaphysical  change  from 
non-existence  to  existence,  the  greatest  of  miracles  in  the 
natural  order.  But  it  is  admirably  fitted  to  symbolize  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  action  in  the  production  or  reproduction 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The 
others  represent,  as  we  have  said,  a  real  physical  change, 
though  they  are  transformations,  not  Tran substantiations. 
But  what  could  the  Fathers  do  more  ?  They  brought  their 
illustrations  as  near  home  as  possible.  How  could  they  produce 
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an  adequate  parallel  of  that,  which  has  not  its  fellow  in  the 
world  of  phenomena  ?  Yet  Dr.  Pusey  makes  much  of  the  fact, 
that  these  alleged  examples  do  not  illustrate  any  change  of 
matter; — which,  by  the  way,  he  again  confounds  with  substance. 
Fifth  canon.  V.  The  very  same  terminology  might  be  perfectly  safe  and 
legitimate,  as  the  expression  of  a  divinely-revealed  truth,  in  an 
earlier  and  simpler  age  of  the  Church,  which  would  be  perilous 
and  suspected  at  a  later  period,  when  heresies  have  arisen, 
which  make  it  a  sacred  duty  of  the  Church,  to  enshrine  the 
assaulted  doctrine  in  a  consecrated  definition.  S.  Augustine 
invoked  this  principle  against  Julian  the  Pelagian,  when  this 
latter  defended  his  doctrine  of  original  sin  by  the  authority 
of  certain  ambiguous  expressions  of  S.  Chrysostom.*  It  may 
be  said, — it  is  to  be  hoped  without  disrespect, — of  the  great 
Doctor  of  Grace  himself,  that  he  would  have  changed  his 
terminology  considerably,  had  he  foreseen  what  use  would 
have  been  made  of  it  by  the  Calvinistic  and  Jansenist  heresies. 
The  dogmatic  terminology  of  the  Church,  as  the  expression  of 
theological  truths,  is  not  an  antediluvian  fossil.  It  has  its  six 
epochs  of  creation ;  and  they  are  not  ended  yet.  In  Geology, 
the  pala3ontological  flora  and  fauna  of  one  era  are  distinct 
from  those  of  another  and  more  recent  one ;  though  there  is  a 
general  harmony  throughout,  which  carries  them  up  to  the 
unity  of  their  prototypal  idea.  And,  accordingly,  an  earlier 
system  almost  imperceptibly  graduates  into  the  system  that 
succeeds  it.  The  like  occurs  in  the  progressive  formation  of  the 
Church's  Theology.  And  as  that  student  of  physical  science 
would  be  mad  who  should  dispute  the  reality  of  vertebrated 
animals,  because  he  seeks  for  them  in  vain  in  the  Silurian 
strata ;  so  is  he  justly  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  unwisdom, 
who  doubts  of  the  reality  of  the  Church's  later  definitions, 
because  he  can  find  only  the  germ  of  them  in  Patristic 
records.  He  Who  is  the  Truth  is  also  the  Life.  And  Life  is 
ever  energizing;  and  where  enshrined  in  created  being,  it 
must  grow.  Not  to  grow,  is  to  die.  And  if  Life  dies,  it  is  its 
own  contradiction. 

*  Contra  Julianum,  i.  c.  b.  n.  22  j  cf.  cle  Prcedest.  SS.  c.  xiv.  n.  27. 
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§9. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  our  task.  In  the  Conclusion, 
preceding  sections  of  this  essay  we  have  shown,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  has  clearly  and  accurately  defined  the  doctrine 
of  Transubstantiation,  that  She  imposes  it  as  an  article  of  faith 
on  Her  children,  and  that  the  terms  which  She  has  employed 
in  her  definition  have  a  fixed  meaning,  well  understood  and 
recognized  in  Her  schools  of  philosophy.  We  have  proved  to 
demonstration  that  the  co-existence  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  was  not  an  open 
question  till  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  Dr. 
Pusey  affirmed  it  to  be.  We  have  next  replied  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
arguments  against  this  dogma,  and  have  afterwards  examined 
his  theory  on  the  subject,  showing  that  it  excludes  all  notion 
of  a  change  properly  so  called.  We  have  finally  reviewed  the 
Patristic  foundation  on  which  he  professes  to  build,  and  dis 
covered  that  it  fell  to  pieces  under  the  pressure  of  hermeneutic 
and  theological  criteria. 

It  may  be  asked  of  us,  now  that  our  work  is  done,  what 
object  have  you  had  in  view  ?  Why  did  you  undertake  this 
elaborate  essay  about  a  doctrine  which  does  not  occupy  three 
pages  of  the  "  Eirenicon"? 

We  have  been  compelled  during  the  course  of  our  argument 
to  expose  a  mass  of  inaccuracies  and  gross  errors,  into  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  fallen.  And  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  by 
some,  that  our  aim  has  been  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  his  au 
thority  on  questions  of  either  Dogmatic,  Scholastic,  or  Patristic 
Theology.  And  it  is  of  course  natural  to  suppose,  that  even 
his  own  co-religionists  would  learn  to  distrust  the  competence 
and  guidance  of  a  writer — with  whom  errors  and  misquotation 
are  a  rule,  accuracy  the  rare  exception,  and  whose  elaborate 
notes  on  this  subject  are  one  vast  congeries  of  blunders..  And 
to  speak  the  plain  truth,  it  is  only  because  theology  is  not, 
cannot  be,  studied  as  a  science  outside  the  Church,  and  because, 
in  consequence,  the  best  educated  Anglicans  are  utter  strangers 
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to  its  vast  and  fertile  fields  of  thought,  that  a  disaster  has  not 
befallen  the  writer  by  reason  of  the  publication  of  these  works 
on  the  Eucharist,  similar  to  that  which  would  inevitably  have 
befallen  him,  had  his  book  been  a  new  edition  of  a  Greek  play, 
and  his  numerous  and  grave  inaccuracies  figured  within  the 
well-known  range  of  classical  literature.  And  if  such  should 
be  the  result ; — if  Anglicans  should  learn  to  distrust  one,  who 
shows  so  little  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  that  is  involved 
in  opposing  himself  to  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church,  and 
in  assailing  an  article  of  Her  Creed, — the  faith  for  centuries  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Her  children — as  to  content  himself 
with  unverified  quotations,  borrowed  from  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Church,  and  which,  on  examination,  are  proved  to  be 
partly  fictitious,  partly  corrupted,  and  not  unfrequently  falsified, 
— we  assuredly  shall  not  grieve.  Nay,  more,  it  would  please  us 
well  if  Dr.  Pusey  too  himself  should  get  to  learn,  by  practical 
experience,  the  wisdom  of  the  poet's  advice — 

4 

Sumite  materiam,  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  eequatn 
Viribus,  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferre  recusent, 
Quid  valeant  humeri.     Cui  lecta  potentcr  erit  res, 
Nee  facundia  deseret  hunc,  nee  lucidus  ordo. 

But  no  thought  of  this  kind  was  included  in  our  principal 
design.  We  have  intended  all  along  to  convince  the  reader 
how  impossible  are  the  hopes  of  union,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has 
encouraged  in  himself,  and  excited  in  the  breasts  of  those  well- 
meaning  Utopians,  who  sympathize  with  him .  We  have  aimed 
at  convincing  dispassionate  inquirers  outside  the  Church,  that 
there  can  be  no  union,  no  peace,  save  through  the  truth ;  that 
if  they  would  be  "  in  the  onefold  under  the  one  Shepherd/'  they 
must  submit  themselves  unconditionally  to  the  infallible  chair 
of  Peter. 

To  illustrate  this  truth  by  a  practical  example,  we  have  taken 
the  question  of  Traiisubstantiation,  which,  though  Dr.  Pusey 
has  only  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  ' '  Eirenicon,"  he  has  never 
theless  treated  at  great  length  in  another  work.  No  doctrine  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  inner  life,  or  with  the 
outward  worship,  of  the  Church.  It  embodies  the  great  sequel 
at  once,  and  continuation,  of  the  Incarnation,  No  one  could 
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say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance.  Blot  it  out 
from  the  Church's  Creed,  and  Her  Altars  are  at  once  made 
desolate.  Her  public  offices  destroyed,  Her  ritual  deprived  of 
all  life  and  meaning,  the  devotion  of  her  children  withered 
up,  and  Her  great  perpetual  act  of  adoration  turned  into  some 
thing  very  like  idolatry.* 

On  such  a  question  as  this  then,  so  momentous  in  itself,  so 
practical  in  its  applications,  have  we  been  able  to  discover  the 
preliminaries  of  an  union  between  the  Roman  Church  and 
the  Anglican  Establishment  ?  Where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Will  the  former  change,  or  modify,  or  explain  away,  Her  Creed  ? 
She  will  not,  for  She  cannot,  alter  one  iota.  And  what  are  we 
to  say  of  the  latter  ?  First  of  all,  does  the  Anglican  Estab 
lishment,  as  a  whole,  profess  even  the  partial  truth,  which  Dr. 
Pusey  and  his  friends  hold  in  common  with  ourselves  ?  Does 
it,  in  its  corporate  integrity,  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  ?  Surely,  no  one  who  remembers  that  there  are 
"Low  Church,"  "No  Church,"  and  "Broad  Church"  ele 
ments,  thriving  within  its  pale,  can  venture  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative  !  Again,  to  limit  the  inquiry  for  the  moment 
to  the  High  Church  or  Anglican  school,  could  even  a  majority 
be  found,  who  would  subscribe  to  Dr.  Pusey's  notion  of  a  sacra 
mental  or  hyperphysical,  but  real  change  in  the  bread  and 
wine  after  consecration  ? 

To  bring  the  point  practically  home.  Let  us  suppose  the 
project  to  be  actually  set  on  foot,  and  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  friends 
to  be  seeking  for  combined  action  in  their  communion. 
They  begin,  we  may  imagine,  by  canvassing  the  bench  of 
Bishops.  How  many  of  these  prelates  would  subscribe  to  Dr. 
Pusey's  formula  of  Anglican  belief  ?  Let  them  next  proceed 
to  the  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Canons,  Queen's  Chaplains, — in 
cluding  of  course  Deans  Close,  Stanley,  Goode,  Milman, 
Elliott,  Canon  McNeile,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  others, — what 
unanimity  of  profession  would  they  find  here  ?  Thence  let 
them  descend  to  the  Rectors,  Vicars,  Curates,  and  last  of  all  to 
the  Laity,  we  imagine  that  there  is  no  one  of  them  who  would 
not  be  soon  convinced,  on  their  thus  polling  the  whole  con- 

*  This  is  one  of  S.  Thomas's  arguments  against  consubstantiation. 
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stituent  body,  that  lie  represented  but  a  small  and  compara 
tively  insignificant  section  of  it.  Indeed  we  more  than  suspect 
that  the  great  majority  would  be  found  not  to  believe  in  any 
Real  Presence  at  all.  But,  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
million  or  two,  who  professedly  belong  to  it,  could  be  brought 
to  subscribe  to  the  formula  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  discovered  in 
the  rear  of  the  first  book  of  Homilies,  and,  what  is  still  more 
improbable,  could  be  brought  to  subscribe  to  it  in  the  sense 
which  Dr.  Pusey  affixes,  should  we  be  nearer  to  the  desired 
consummation  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  The  reunion  would  be 
practically  as  distant  as  ever.  The  Catholic  Church  has  pro 
fessed  and  taught  for  centuries,  and  has  defined  it  to  be  an 
article  of  faith,  which  all  are  required  to  believe  under 
pain  of  anathema,  that  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  is 
converted  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  that  no 
thing  remains  after  that  conversion  except  the  species  or 
accidents;  and  finally,  that  this  miraculous  change  is  justly  and 
aptly  called  Transubstantiation.  To  dream  of  Her  going  back, 
or  denying  Her  own  infallibility,  by  meeting  Dr.  Pusey  and* 
his  followers  half-way,  and  by  adopting  a  new  formula,  which 
shall  express  the  theory  of  the  Consubstantialists,  is  an 
illusion  inconceivable  in  any  one  who  knows  Her  history  and 
Her  professed  claims.  She  could  not  do  it,  if  the  salvation  of 
the  world  depended  on  the  act.  No  ;  there  is  but  one  possible 
way  of  attaining  the  peace  of  unity.  That  way  is  uncon 
ditional  submission ;  the  humble  acceptance  of  the  Church's 
Creed  whole  and  intact.  "  Yon  shall  Imow  the  truth;  and  tJie 
truth  shall  make  you  free." 

One  more  remark  will  close  this  essay.  The  question  of  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  Fathers  and  Scholastic  Doctors  has 
necessarily  occurred  to  our  readers  during  the  course  of  this 
dissertation.  The  Church  and  Her  Theologians  understand 
them  in  one  way ;  Dr.  Pusey  in  another.  Who  is  to  decide 
which  is  right  ?  The  Protestant  theory  is  hard  and  cruel 
enough.  It  offers  a  book,  but  excludes  everything  like  a 
certain  guide  to  its  interpretation.  But  this  new  theory  is 
worse.  It  puts  us  in  presence  of  the  same  Bible,  and  gives, 
as  key  to  its  interpretation,  some  hundreds  of  other  books, 
written  in  a  dead  language,  and  without  authorized  transla- 
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tion.  How  are  we  to  be  certain  about  their  meaning  ?  The 
Anglican  theory  is  dumb.  It  will  not  then,  as  we  think,  have 
proved  a  useless  journey,  that  which  we  have  taken,  to  visit 
that  wondrous  temple  of  theological  science,  with  its  Patristic 
and  Scholastic  columns  supporting  it,  and  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  its  unity.  For  over  the  Porch  is  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  "  Either  there  is  a  living  voice  of  infallibility  within 
this  sanctuary,  to  which  the  inquirer  may  have  recourse,  and 
on  which  the  docility  of  faith  may  rest  in  quiet  submission,  or 
Christianity  is  a  dream/-' 
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THE  following  is  an  imperfect  catena  of  writers  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  plainly  and  distinctly  teach  the  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation.  We  have  purposely  omitted  a  great  many  more, — whose 
declarations  are  sufficiently  convincing  to  Catholics,  but  might  be 
open  to  cavil, — as  they  express  their  belief  in  phrases  which  Dr.  Pusey 
accommodates  to  his  own  error.  For  this  reason  we  have  excluded  the 
witness  of  Adelman,  Deodwinus,  Gottfridus,  Albericus,  Hugo  Metellus, 
"Wolphelmus,  and  many  others. 

1.  PASCHASIUS  BADBEBTUS,  ABBAS  CORBEIENSIS.     OBIIT  A.D.  860. 
In  Libra  do   Corpore  ct  Sanguine  Domini.     Migne,  Patres  Latini,  cxx. 

p.  1269. 

C.  i.  n.  2. — "Et  ideo  nullus  moveatur  de  hoc  corpora  Christi  et 
sanguine,  quod  in  mysterio  vera  sit  caro  et  verus  sit  sanguis,  dum  sic 
voluit  Hie  Qui  creavit.  '  Omnia  enim  quascunque  voluit  fecit  in  crclo 
et  in  terra '  (Ps.  cxiii.  2) ;  et  quia  voluit,  licet  in  figura  panis  et  vini 
maneat,  ha)c  sic  esse  omnino,  nihilque  aliud  quam  caro  Christi  et  sanguis 
post  consecrationem  credenda  sunt." 

C.  viii.  11.  2,  p.  1287.—"  Cogita  igitur,  si  quippiam  corporeum  potest 
esse  sublimius,  cum  substantia  panis  et  vini  in  Christi  carnem  et 
sanguinem  efficaciter  interius  commutatur ;  ita  ut  deinceps  post  conse 
crationem  jam  vera  Christi  caro  et  sanguis  veraciter  credatur,  et  non 
aliud  quam  Christus,  Panis  de  ccelo,  credentibus  Eestimetur." 

C.  xvi.  p.  1524. — "  Quod  panis  etiam,  quamvis  vera  caro  sit,  hoc 
mysterium  possit  iiominari,  probat  Apostolus,  ubi  dicit,  Prolet,  &c.,  1  Cor. 
xi.  28 ;  quia  Christi  caro  et  vera  caro,  et  tamen  Panis  vivus  Qui  de  ccelo 
descendit  jure  catholice  pra)dicatur.  .  .  .  Craterum  secundum  prajmissam 
doctrina)  veritatem,  nihil  aliud  quam  caro  Christi  et  sanguis  jure 
creditur." 

2.  EEMIGIUS  ANTISSIODORENSIS.     CIRCA  A.D.  908. 

A.D.  882.     A  Fulcone  Arcliiepiscopo  Rhemensi  evocatus   ad  scholam  iU 
regendam.     Migne,  PP.  Lat.  t.  cxxxi.     In  Psalm,  xxi.  p.  259. 

"  Panis  autem  et  vinum  a  Christiana  veritate  dicuntur,  non  quod 
naturam  panis  et  vini  post  consecrationem  in  se  retineant,  nisi  quantum 
ad  speciem  et  saporem  et  odorem." 
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3.  HUGO,  LINGONENSIS  EPISCOPUS.     A.D.  1049. 
Migne,    cxlii.     In  Epistola    ad    Bercngarium,   p.  1327. 

"  Dicis  enim,.nimis  extense  loquens,  in  hujosmodi  Sacramento  corpus 
Christ!  sic  esse,  ut  panis  et  vini  natura  et  essentia  non  mutetur ; 
corpusque  quod  dixeras  crucifixum  intellectualc  constituis.  In  quo 
evidentissime  patet  quod  incorporeum,  confiteris.  Qua  in  re  universalem 
Ecclesiam  scandalizas,  Ipsumque  tuum  offendis  Auctorem,  qui  palpabile 
obtulit,  quod  incorporeum  affirmas.  Namque  si  panis  et  vini  natura  et 
essentia  reali  principalitatc,  post  consecrationem,  persistunt,  translation 
nihil  potest  intelligi.  .  .  .  Quapropter  necesse  est  ut  aut  panem 
omnino  a  sua  natura  dejicias,  aut  ipsum  Christi  corpus  dicere  non 
praesumas.  Quod  si  forte  dixeris  et  suam  naturam  retinere,  et  tamen 
non  esse  impotens  sacramentum,  contra  rationem  loqueris ;  si  cui 
naturam  conferes,  inha3rentiam  [aliter  inhaarentia]  tollis.  Omnes  enim 
res,  dum  in  sua  natura  consistunt,  ab  inhaarentibus  naturas  non 
recedunt.  .  .  .  Huic  maxirne  convenit  sacramento,  in  quo  panis 
et  vini  creatura  Deo  sic  deservire  probatur  ut  perseverantiam  quain 
exhibuerat  naturae,  invisibili  celeritate  permutet,  et  se  in  omnia  trans- 
figurans,  hoc  est,  in  Eum,  in  Quo  onmia  sunt,  aut  Qui  omnium  est, 
homo  Christus." 

4.  DURANDUS,  ABBAS  TROARNENSIS.     OBIIT  A.D.  1088. 
Mignc,  PP.   Lat.  t.  cxlix.      In  Libra  dc    Corpora  ct  Sanguine  Christi, 

Parte  via,  n.  19,  jp.  1404. 

"  Ubi  notandum,  quod  priorum  Patrum  secutus  auctoritatem  dicit 
(Amalarius*  in  libro  Officiorum)  simplicem  panis  et  vini  naturam  in 
rationabilem  Dominici  corporis  et  sanguinis  demutari  naturam ;  quod 
enim  in  aliud  vertitur,  aliud  procul  dubio  quam  fuerat,  repente  habetur. 
Proinde  panis  et  vinum,  quas  deferuntur  ad  altare,  verbisque  consecrantur 
divini  sacerdotis  ore,  etsi  videantur  in  priore  qua  deferuntur  specie, 
Christi  tamen  substantialiter  corpus  et  sanguis  creduntur  esse,  non 
aliqua  phantasmatis  vacua  imagine,  sed  quemadmodum  B.  Ambrosius 
et  S.  Gregorius  atque  Eusebius  Sanctusque  Bcda  suis  scriptis  tradidere, 
rerum  temporalium  in  vivificam  carnis  et  sanguinis  veramque  naturam 
coelitus  mutatione." 

5.  B.  LANFRANC,  ARCIIIEPISCOPTJS  CANTUARIENSIS.     OBIIT  A.D.  1089. 

Migne,  t.  cl.    In  Libro  dc  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Christi,  contra  Berengarium, 

c.  vi.  p.  416. 

"  Eodem  modo,  cum  Divina  pagina  corpus  Domini  panem  vocat, 
sacrata  ac  mystica  locutione  id  agit :  seu  quoniam  ex  pane  conlicitur, 
ejusque  nonnullas  retinet  qualitates ;  seu  quia  animam  incomprehensi- 
biliter  pascendo  satiat,  cique  asternaa  vita)  substantiam  subministrat ;  vel 
quod  corpus  est  Filii  Dei,  Qui  est  Panis  angelorum,  et  in  Queni,  sicut 
ait  Princeps  Apostolorum, '  desiderant  angeli  prospicere  '  (1  Pet.  i.  2) ;  seu 
aliquo  alio  modo,  qui  a  doctioribus  comprehend!  potest,  a  nobis  non  potest." 
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C.  ix.  p.  419. — "  Quis  enim  compos  sui  credat  rem  aliquam  convert! 
in  aliam,  nee  tamen  in  ea  parte  desinere  esse  quod  erat  ?  " 

C.  xiii.  p.  423. — "  Nee  sirailiter  pendimus  has  duas  species,  ex  quibus 
consecratur  Dominicum  corpus,  quemadmodum  ante  consecrationem 
pendebamus,  cum  fideliter  fateamur  ante  consecrationem  esse  panem 
vinumque,  id  est,  eas  res,  quas  natura  fomiavit.  Inter  sacrandum 
vero  converti  in  Christi  carnem  ac  sanguineni,  quas  utrasque  res 
benedictio  consecravit." 

C.  xvii.  p.  427. — "  Quonam  modo  panis  efficiatur  caro,  vinumque 
convertatur  in  sanguineni,  utriusque  essentialiter  mutata  natura,  Justus, 
qui  ex  fide  vivit,  scrutari  argumentis  et  concipere  ratione  non  quaerit." 

C.  xviii.  p.  430. — "  Credimus  igitur  terrenas  substantias,  qua?  in  mensa 
Dominica  per  sacerdotale  mysterium  divinitus  sanctificantur,  inefFabili- 
ter,  incompreliensibiliter,  mirabiliter,  operante  superna  potentia,  converti 
in  essentiam  Dominici  Corporis,  reservatis  ipsarum  rerum  speciebus  et 
quibusdam  aliis  qualitatibus,  ne  percipientes  cruda  et  cruenta  horrerent. 
Hanc  fidem  tenuit  a  priscis  temporibus  et  nunc  tenet  Ecclesia, 
qua3  per  totum  difFusa  orbem  Catholica  nominatur." 

C.  xx.  p.  458. — "  Quod  vero  panis  dicitur,  consueto  sacrorum  codicum 
more  id  fit,  qui  res  quaslibet  ssepe  vocant  nominibus  illarum  rerum  ex 
quibus  fiunt,  seu  quaa  esse  putantur,  et  non  sunt,  sive  quibus  aliquo 
modo  similes  existunt." 


6.  GUITMONBUS,  ARCHIEPISC.  AVERSANXJS.    CIRCA  A.D.  1090.     Migne, 

cxlix.  p.  1467. 
De  Cordons  et  Sanguinis  Christi  Vcritate,  I.  ii.  in  fine. 

"  Quis  non  id  libenter  fatetur,  quod  sacramenta  Dominica3  mensse 
recte  panis  et  vinuni  vocantur ;  vel  quia  panis  et  vinum  prius  fuerunt,  vel 
quia  panis  et  vini  similitudinem,  substantialiter  trahsmutata,  servant  ?  " 

L.  iii.  in  medio. — "  Nunc  contra  illos  habenda  est  ratio,  qui  Ecclesise 
rationibus  expugnati,  jam  quidem  negare  nequeunt  substantiam  corporis 
Christi  cibo  inesse  Dominico  ;  panem  tamen  et  vinum  per  verba 
Salvatoris  in  carnem  Ejus  et  sanguineni  verti  nequaquam  credentes, 
sed  Christum  pani  et  vino  commiscentes,  tanquam  subtiliori  ratione 
haeresim  alteram  condiderunt." 

"  Beatus  sane  Ambrosius  in  L.  de  Sacramentis,  c.  9,  de  his  copiose 
disserens,  non  in  pane  et  vino  corpus  et  sanguineni  Domini  latere,  sed 
panem  et  vinum  in  corpus  et  sanguineni  Domini  commutari  docuit." 

"  Ecce  quomodo  Pater  sanctissimus  (Lanfranc)  Doctorque  praacipuus 
verbis  paucissimis  haaresim  confutat  utramque.  Impanatores  etenim 
destruit,  dum  nequaquam  Christum  in  pane  et  vino  latere,  sed  visibiles 
creaturas,  id  est,  panem  et  vinum,  in  substantiam  corporis  et  sanguinis 
Christi  converti,  et  iterum  terrena  et  mortalia  in  Christi  substantiam 
commutari  dicit." 

"  Sed  panem  et  vinum  Altaris  Domini  in  corpus  et  sanguinem  Christi 
substantialiter  commutari,  (non  sicut  delirat  Berengarius,  corporis  et 
sanguinis  Domini  figuras  tantum  esse  et  umbras,  aut  intra  se  latentem 
Christum  tegere),  universalis  Ecclesias  consensione  roboratum  est." 
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7.  S.  BRUNO,  CARTHUSIANORUM  INSTITUTOB.     OBIIT  A.D.  1101. 
Migne,  cliii.  p.  184.     In  1  Cor.  xi. 

"  In  his  verbis,  quibus  Christus  gratias  egit  Patri,  dicitur  substantia 
panis  et  vini  apposita  in  altari  transiro  in  veram  carnem  et  verum 
sanguinem  Christi." 

"  Et  justum  est,  nt  hoc  sumatis  in  memoriam  Mei,  quia  quoties- 
cunque  manducabitis  Panem  hunc,  id  est  verum  Corpus  Meum,  quod 
speciem  et  saporem  panis  retinet  (ne  sumentes  illud  abhorreant),  et 
quoties  bibetis  hunc  calicem,  id  est  Sanguinem  Meum  (propter  saporem 
et  speciem  vini  retinentem),  &c." 


8.  S.  ANSELMUS,  AJLCHIEPISC.  CANTUARIENSIS.    A.D.  1109. 
Migne,  clix.      Epp.  1.  iv.  Epistola  cvii.  p.  255.     Confer  totam  Epm. 

"  Sed  secundum  definitiones  Sanctorum  Patrum  est  intelligendum, 
panem  super  altare  positum  per  ilia  solemnia  verba  in  corpus  Christi 
mutari,  nee  remanere  substantiam  panis  et  vini ;  speciem  tamen  intelli 
gendum  est  manere,  formam  scilicet,  colorem  et  saporem.  Secundum 
speciem  remanentem  qusedam  ibi  fiunt,  quas  nullo  modo  secundum  hoc 
quod  est,  possunt  fieri,  scilicet  quod  atteritur,  quod  uno  loco  concluditur, 
et  a  soricibus  roditur,  et  in  ventrem  trajicitur.  .  .  .  Nee  dubitare 
debet  aliquis,  quomodo  panis  in  verum  corpus  Christi  convertatur,  ita  ut 
panis  substantia  non  remaneat." 


9.  ODO,  CAMERACENSIS  Eriscorus.     OBIIT  1113. 
,  clx.     Expositio  in  Canonem  Missce,  p.  1061. 


"  '  Et  elevatis  oculis,  $'c.'  Benedixit,  Suum  Corpus  fecit.  Qui  prius 
erat  panis,  benedictione  factus  est  Caro.  Modo  Caro,  jam  non  panis." 

"'Acfregit.'  .  .  .  In  specie  enim  et  sapore  panis  et  vini,  mandu* 
camus  et  bibimus  ipsam  substantiam  Corporis  et  Sanguinis,  sub  eisdem 
qualitatibus  mutata  substantia;  ut  sub  figura  et  sapore  substantia3 
prioris,  facta  sit  vera  substantia  Christi  Corporis  et  Sanguinis.'' 

"  '  Mysterium  fidei.'  .  .  .  Est  mysterium  fidei,  quia  quod  creditur, 
sensibilibus  quibusdam  obtegitur.  Nam  verus  sanguis  creditur,  quod 
vinum  visu  sentitur  et  gustu.  Est  fidei  mysterium;  quia  quod  fides 
credit,  intus  est  occultum.  Intus  est  verus  Sanguis  vera  fide  ;  exterius 
est  falsum  vinum  vera  specie.  Sentitur  vinum,  et  non  est.  Non 
apparet  Sanguis,  et  est.  Sensus  decipitur  qualitate  ;  certa  tenetur 
fides  rei  veritate." 

" '  Panem  vitce  ceternce?  Cum  panem  audis,  ne  putes  esse  qui  fuerat 
ante  benedictione m.  Ne  decipiaris,  mutata  substantia.  Prius  erat 
panis,  modo  non  est  panis,  sed  sola  caro.  Sed  panem  dixit,  quasi  diceret 
cibum,  sicut  scriptum  est,  Ego  sum  Panis  vivus" 
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10.  HUGO  DE  S.  VICTOEE.     FLOKUIT  A.D.  1096—1140. 
Migne,  clxxvi.    De  Sacramentis,  I.  ii.  p.  8,  c.  9,  p.  468. 

"  Per  verba  sanctificationis  vera  panis  et  vera  vini  substantia  in 
verum  Corpus  et  Sanguinem  Christ!  convcrtitur,  sola  specie  panis  et  vini 
rcmanente,  et  substantia  in  substantiam  transeunte.  Conversio  autem 
ipsa  non  secundum  unionem,  sed  secundum  transitionem  credenda  est. 
Quoniam  nequaquam  essentice  in  augmentum  accidit,  ut  per  id  quod 
acccdit,  id  ad  quod  accedit  majus  fiat ;  sed  transitione,  ut  id  quod  accedit, 
cum  illo  ad  quod  accedit,  unum  fiat.  Nee  sic  in  pane  Corpus  Christi 
consecrari  dicimus,  ut  de  pane  Corpus  Christi  esse  accipiat,  nee  quasi 
novum  corpus  subito  factum  de  mutata  essentia,  sed  in  ipsuni  Corpus 
verum  mutatam  essentiam.  Nee  ipsam  substantiam  panis  et  vini  in 
nihilum  redactam,  quia  desiit  csse  quod  fuit,  sed  mutatam  potius,  quia 
ccepit  esse  aliud  quod  non  fuit ;  et  ipsum,  quod  coopit  esse  ex  ea  esse 
non  accepit,  quia  panis  fuit ;  sed  ipsa  ejus  esse  accepit,  quando  desiit 
esse  quod  fuit.  Hoc  expressius  distinximus  propter  eos,  qui  ex  sua 
ratione  fidei  prsojudicium  faciunt;  et  sensu  suo  incedentes  assererc 
nituntur,  vel  hoc  esse  solum  quod  cernitur,  vel  tale  esse  quod  creditur ; 
hoc  est,  quia  sola  panis  et  vini  species  cernitur,  solam  ibi  esse  panis  et 
vini  substantiam ;  vel  quia  substantia  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Christi 
creditur,  possibiliter  ei  inesse  speciem  et  qualitatem  panis  et  vini  quco 
cernitur ;  quasi  non  possit  species  apparere,  cujus  non  adsit  substantia, 
vel  substantia  latere,  cujus  non  appareat  forma." 

11.  D.  ALGEEUS  SCHOLASTICUS  LEODIENSIS.    FLORUIT  A.D.  1070 — 1132. 

Valde  laudatus  a  Petro  VenerabiH. 
Migne,  clxxx.    De  Sacramento,  l.'\.  c.  7,  p.  756. 

Titulus  capitis.  "Quod  remanentibus  qualitatibus  suis,  substantia 
panis  et  vini  in  verum  Corpus  Christi  mutetur." 

"  Sed  iterum,  teste  B.  Ambrosio,  ubi  ait  sermon  em  Christi  operatorium 
esse,  ut  panis  et  vinum  sint  quos  erant,  et  in  melius  commutentur, 
videntur  adstruere,  ut  sint  substantialiter  quse  erant,  et  in  aliud  muten- 
tor.  Quod  tamen  tolerabiiiter  dictum  est,  nisi  a  pravo  interprete 
intolerabiliter  exponatur.  Si  enim  intelligatur  ut  panis  et  vinum  sint 
qu93  erant,  non  secundum  substantiam,  sed  secundum  formam  et  cseteras 
suas  qualitates  ibidem  remanentes,  et  secundum  substantiam  in  aliud 
mutentur,  quamvis  aliquantulum  improprie,  tamen  tolerabiiiter  et  vere 
dictum  erit.  Et  revera,  ne  suis  et  c£eterorum  Sanctorum  auctoritatibus 
contradicat,  ita  necessario  est  exponendum.  Quicquid  enim  mutatur  in 
aliud,  in  aliquo  desint  [desit  ?]  esse  quod  fuerat,  sive  substantialiter  sive 
accidentaliter.  Sed  in  pane  et  vino,  cum  in  Corpus  Christi  mutantur, 
accidentia  esse  non  desinunt,  sed  omnia  remanent.  Ergo  panis  et  vini 
substantia  esse  desinit." 

C.  viii.  p.  761. — "  Hanc  autem  panis  et  vini  substantiam,  ideo  Christus 
in  suo  Sacramento  remanere  non  voluit,  ne,  si  duos  substantias  veritates, 
panis  scilicet  communis  noster,  et  Ipse  vivus  et  verus  Panis  in  eodem 
Sacramento  essent,  errorem  gignerent  veritatis ;  dum  ibi  esset  et  Ipse  verus 
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Panis,  quia  Vita  asterna,  et  panis  communis  suo  modo  verus,  qnia 
temporalis  vitas  substantia.  Facilius  enim  et  certius  creditor  Corpus 
Christi  in  illo  sacramento  fieri  et  esse,  ubi  corporaliter  non  fuerat,  non 
solum  pro  sacramento,  sed  et  pro  miraculo,  dum  ibi  panis  desinit  esse 
quod  fuerat." 

C.  ix.  p.  766. — "  In  sacramento  autem,  mutata  substantia  non  forma, 
[soil,  exteriore]  panis  et  vinum  non  fit  nova  Caro  et  novus  Sanguis,  sed 
existens  substantia  panis  et  vini  mutatur  in  coexistentem  substantiam 
Corporis  Christi." 

12.  CARDINALIS  PULLUS.     A.D.  1146. 
Sententiarum,  pars  vii.  c.  5.     Parisiis,  1655,  p.  258. 

"  Cum  autem  panis  in  Carnem,  vinum  quoque  virtute  Christi  vertatur 
in  Sanguinem,  substantia  utique  vini  et  panis  desinit  esse  quod  fuerat ; 
idque  fit,  quod  prius  non  erat.  Proprietates  tamen  amborum  trans- 
euntium  manent,  unde  fit,  ut  id  quinque  sensus  nostri  post  consecra- 
tionem  inveniant,  quod  ante  consecrationem  inveniebant.  Nam  visus 
speciem  panis  vinique  colorem  cernit;  auditus  in  pane  fractionem,  in 
vino  fusionem  aure  discernit;  nares  olfactu,  palatum  gustu,  utriusque 
naturam  perpendunt ;  tangendo  autem  asperitas  sive  lenitas,  duritia 
sive  mollities  non  colatur.  Transit  itaque  substantia,  sed  remanet 
forma.  Neutrum  miraris,  sed  Omnipotentem  contemplaris." 

13.     GUILLELMUS,  ABBAS  S.  THEODORICI.     OBIIT  A.D.  1153. 

Amicus  S.  Bernardi. 
Miyne,  clxxx.     In  Epistola  de  Sacramento  Altar  is,  p.  341. 

"  Cum  enim  ad  benedictiones  mysticas,  operante  invisibiliter  Verbo 
Dei,  corpus  in  Corpus,  substantia  mutata  sit  in  Substantiam,  sicut  in 
mensa  nuptiali  aqua  in  vinum  mutata  solum  adfuit  vinum,  in  quod  aqua 
mutata  erat ;  sic  in  mensa  Altaris  solum  adest  Corpus  Domini,  in  quod 
vere  mutata  est  vera  panis  substantia.  Nisi  quod  de  aqua  nihil 
remansit  in  mutatione  ilia ;  de  pane  vero  mutato  ad  peragendum  Sacri 
institutum  Mysterii,  sola  remanet  species  visibilis.  Unde  B.  ^mbrosius, 
'  Ne,'  inquit,  '  horror  cruoris  fieret,  ideo  in  similitudine  accipis  sacramen- 
tum.'  (L.  de  Sacram.)  Nam  panis  substantial!!  post  Domini  Corporis 
consecrationem  in  altari  superesse,  semper  abhorruit  pietas  Christiana ; 
nuperque  damnavit  in  Berengario  Turonensi  ejusque  sequacibus." 

In  Libra  de  Sacramento  Altaris,  c.  3,  p.  349. 

"  Sed  contra  omnem  ssecularis  philosophise  rationem  et  intellectum, 
mutata  panis  substantia  in  aliam  substantiam,  ad  quoddam  Mysterii 
obsequium,  qua3dam  accidentia,  qua3  illi  inhserebant,  sic  transtulit  non 
mutata,  ut  Corpus  Domini,  licet  adsit  albedo,  non  fiat  album,  nee  rotun- 
ditas  rotundum  ;  sed  hujusmodi  omnia  sic  reservavit,  ut  licet  vero  huma- 
nitatis  Ejus  corpori  adsint,  non  tamen  insint,"  &c. 
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14.  CARDINALIS  GOFFRIDUS,  ALIAS   GOTTFRIDUS,  ABBAS  VINDOCINENSIS 

A.D.  1107. 

Migne,  clvii.     In  tradatu  de  Corpore  et  Sanguine  D.  N.  Jesu  Christi, 

p.  211. 

"  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Dei  et  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  dum  a 
fidelibus  pie  quaeritur,  quod  veraciter  dicendum  est  et  firmiter  credendum, 
ipso  Christo  Deo  et  Domino  nostro  donante  :  dicatur,  ut  in  illorum 
cordibus  dubitatio  nulla  relinquatur.  Prius  quidem  paiiis  et  vinum 
super  altare  ponuntur ;  sed  sicut  ante  consecrationem  nihil  aliud  prater 
propriam  panis  et  vim  naturam  habent,  ita  post  consecrationem  nullam 
naturam,  nullam  materiam,  panis  vel  vini  retinent,  nisi  quantum  ad 
saporem,  speciem,  et  odorem ;  hoc  tamen  propter  infirmitatem  hominum 
et  imbecillitatem." 

15.  PETRUS  LOMBARDUS,  MAGISTER  SENTENTIARUM.     OBIIT  A.D.  1160, 
In  4  dist.  xa,  n.  4,  in  fine, 

Ipse  citat  Ambrosium  planes,  Augustinum,  Eusebium  Emisenum, 
et  subjungit,  "  Ex  his  aliisque  pluribus  constat  verum  Corpus  Christi 
et  Sanguinem  in  altari  esse ;  immo  integrum  Christum  ibi  sub  utraque 
specie,  et  substantiam  panis  in  corpus,  vinique  substantiam  in  sanguinem 
converti." 

Ibidem,  dist.  xia,  n.  4. 

"  Post  consecrationem  ergo  non  est  ibi  substantia  panis  vel  vini,  licet 
species  remaneant.  Est  enim  ibi  species  panis  et  vini,  sicut  et  sapor. 
Unde  aliud  videtur,  aliud  intelligitur." 

Ibidem,  dist.  xiia,  n.  1. 

"  Si  autem  quseritur  de  accidentibus,  quae  remanent,  id  est,  de  specie- 
bus  et  sapore  et  pondere,  in  quo  subjecto  fundentur,  potius  mihi  videtur 
fatendum  existere  sine  subjecto,  quam  esse  in  subjecto ;  quia  ibi  non  est 
substantia  nisi  Corporis  et  Sanguinis  Dominici,  quse  non  afficitur  illis 
accidentibus.  Non  enim  Corpus  Christi  talem  habet  in  se  formam,  sed 
qualis  in  judicio  apparebit.  Remanent  ergo  ilia  accidentia  per  se  subsis- 
tentia  ad  mysterii  ritum,  ad  gustus  fideique  suffragium ;  quibus  Corpus 
Christi,  habens  formam  et  naturam  suam,  tegitur." 

16.     PETRUS  PICTAVIENSIS.     A.D.  1170. 
Sententiarum,  pars  v.  c.  11°.     Parisiis,  1655,  p.  317. 

"  In  rebus  quidem  pane  et  vino,  quce  transsubstantiantur  in  Carnem 
et  Sanguinem  Domini." 

Ibidem,  c.  12,  p.  320. 

"  Est  tertium  genus  mutationum,  quod  hie  tantum  inveiiitur,  quando 
scilicet  substantia  panis  in  substantiam  Corporis  Christi  transit, 
manentibus  tamen  omnibus  proprietatibus,  quas  erant  in  pane.  Nam 
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post  conversioncm  illam  apparet  albedo  in  Hostia,  et  rotunditas,  et 
characteres ;  substantia  tamen  panis  rautata  ost  in  substantiam  Dominici 
Corporis." 

17.    S.   HlLDEGARDIS,  AB33ATISSA.       A.D.  1178. 

Migne,  cxcvii.    In  Epistola  xlvii.  p.  224. 

"  In  cadem  vero  virtute  altissimi  Dei,  oblatio  panis  cum  vino  et  aqua 
in  Carnem  et  Sanguinem  Salvatoris,  qnam  de.  Maria  Virgine  assumpsit, 
ad  verba  sacerdotis  transsubstantialiter,  quemadmodum  lignum  in  arden- 
tem  carbonem  per  ardorem  ignis,  xnutatur." 

II  idem,  p.  231. 

"  Eadem  etiam  virtus  Altissimi,  quee  supervenit  in  Mariam,  ex  ipsa 
carnem  et  sanguinem  Filii  Dei  efficiens,  super  oblationem  panis  et  vim, 
apertis  vulneribus  Jesu  Christi  clescendit,  ita  ut  eadem  oblatio  panis  et 
vini  occulte,  in  conspectu  Dei  et  Sanctorum  Angelorum,  in  Carnem  ct 
S anguinem  transformetur.' ' 

18.  BALDTJINUS,  AUCTIIEPISC.  CANTUARIENSIS.    A.D.  1184. 
Migne,  cciv.    Do  Sacramento  Eucliaristice,  p.  403. 

,  "  Ante  consecrationem  quideni  est  ibi  vera  substantia  panis ;  sed  in         * 
consecratione  potent!  virtute  verborum  transsubstantiatur  et  mutatur  in 
TOram  Carnem  Christi :  post  consecrationem  totus   Christus  sub  specie 
visibili  absconditus  est,  '  Qui  posuit  tenebras  latibulum  "suum.'  " 

10.  ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  O.P.    *A.D.  1193—1280. 
De  Eucliaristia,  dist.  via,  tract.  1°,  c.  3°,  n.  6,  t.  xxi.  Lugduni,  1651. 

"  Ideo  venit  secunda  opinio,  qua3  dicit,  cum  substantia  panis  salvari 
ibi  Corpus  Christi  et  contineri.  Et  dicit  Sanguinem  Christi  contineri 
cum  substantia  vini  salvata.  .  .  .  Qiue  licet  responsio  in  parte  con- 
veniens  sit,  tamen.  quia  super  quoddam  non  Catholicum  fundatur 
fundamentum  quod  ista  supponit  opinio,  ideo  mihi  nullo  modo  placere 
poterit;  fundatur  enim  super  hoc,  quod  panis  in  Corpus  Christi  non 
transsubstantietur,  neque  vinum  in  Sanguinem,  sed  tantum  ibi  panis  ct 
vinum  ad  signandum  in  Sacramento  assumantur.  Et  hoc  est  contra 
Catholicam  veritatem,  et  contra  verborum  Christi  signationem,  quibus 
dixit:  Acwpite,  lioc  est  Corpus  Meum.  Et  non  dixit,  Accipite,  in  hoc, 
vel  cum  hoc,  Corpus  Meum.  .  .  .  Sed  sccundum  tertiam  opinionem, 
qnse  sola  Catholicam  tenet  veritatem,  dicimus  quod  in  veritate,  sicut 
probant  objectiones  inductee,  nullus  modus  motus  est,  quo  panis  salvatus 
moveatur  ad  naturam  Corporis  Christi,  et  calix  ad  formam  Sanguinis." 

Ibidem,  n.  9. 

"  Sic  etiam  in  Sacramento  novo  modo  confectionis  utitur  (Filius  Dei) 
quo  conficitur  sacramentaliter  panis  in  Corpus  Domini,  ita  quod  sub 
stantia  panis  nee  annihilatur,  nee  alteratur,  neque  secundum  sub 
stantiam  mutatur,  sed  sine  omni  additione  vel  mutatione  tota  substantia 
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panis  in  materia  et  forma  panis  convertitur  in  Corpus  Christ!  sine  eo 
quod  aliquid  addatur  Corpori  Christi,  et  absque  eo  quod  aliquid  mutetur 
in  ipso.  Et  hanc  conversionem  sapientes  et  Doctores  legis  Christianas 
proprio  nomine  Transsubstantiationem  vocaverunt ;  quia  tota  substantia 
panis  simul  in  forma  et  materia  et  conjunctio  transit  in  Corpus  Christi," 

Ibidem,  n.  14. 

"  Dicendum  est,  quod  in  vcritate  in  Sacramento  remanent  accidentia 
panis  et  vini  sine  omni  substantia  illis  aecidentibus  subjecta,  quam  ipsa 
afficiunt  accidentia :  substantia  enim  panis  ct  vini,  quas  substantias  ilia 
afficiebant  accidentia,  turn  propter  veritatem  sermonis  Domini,  turn  etiam 
propter  sacramenti  veritatem  manere  non  poterit.  Quia  si  ibi  sub 
stantias  panis  et  vini  manerent,  non  esset  verus  sermo  Domini  quern 
dixit,  Hoc  est  Corpus  Mourn,  et  Ilic  cst  calix  Sanguinis  Mci ;  quia 
panis  non  est  Corpus  Domini,  et  calix  vini  non  est  calix  Sanguinis  Domini. 
Veritas  etiam  sacramenti  non  salvaretur.  Quia  veritas  sacramenti  est 
in  hoc  quod  significetur  in  sacramento  esse  verus  cibus  et  verus  potus 
spiritualis,  sicut  Ipse  dicit  Joan.  vi°,  Caro  Mea  vere  cst  cibus,  ct  Sanguis 
Meus  vere  est  potiis.  Si  autem  manerent  in  sacramento  substantia 
panis  et  substantia  vini,  tune  accidentia  ilia  essent  in  substantia  panis 
et  substautia  vini,  et  essent  illis  substantiis  propria.  Et  ideo  non 
indicarent  nisi  nutriment  am,  quod  potest  prcestare  substantia  panis  et 
substantia  vini.  Et  ille  est  cibus  qui  perit,  sicuti  dicitur  Joann.  vi°. 

20.  GREGORIUS  IX.  P.  E.     A.D.  1220. 
Lilro  1°  Decretaliwn,  c.  1. 

"Una  vero  est  fidelium  universalis  Ecclesia,  extra  quam  nullus 
omnino  salvatur.  In  qua  idem  ipse  sacerdos  est  sacrificium  Jesus 
Christus ;  Cujus  Corpus  et  Sanguis  in  Sacramento  Altaris  veraciter 
continentur  sub  speciebus  panis  ct  vini,  transubstantiatis  pane  in  Corpus, 
et  vino  in  Sanguinem,  potestate  Divina." 

21.    GUILTIELMTJS   ALVERNUS.      A.D.    1230. 

Citatus  in  "  Thesauri  Catliolici"  Coccii  t.  ii.  I.  vi.  p.  630.    Colonice,  1601. 
Do  Sacramento  Eucliaristioe,  cap.  i. 

"  Pia  ac  veridica  fides  in  isto  Sacramento  tenet  et  prredicat,  videlicet, 
quod  panis  materialis  atque  visibilis  advcnienti  Pani  vivifico,  velut 
Creatori  honorem  deferens,  locum  suum  relinquit,  et  formam  visibilem 
sacramentali  servitio  et  mysterio  Ipsius.  Et  hrcc  est  intentio  verbi 
Transsubstantiationis  :  transitus  scilicet  substantial  panis  materialis 
atque  visibilis  ad  adventum  vivifici  Panis,  salvata  forma,  id  est,  varietate 
accidentium  ad  ministerium  Sacramenti." 

22.  D.  THOMAS  AQUINAS,  ANGELICUS  DOCTOR.     OBIIT  1264. 
In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  ^.  1,  in  c. 

"  E-espondeo  dicendum  ad  primani  quasstionem,  quod  hsec  positio, 
quae  ponit  substantiam  panis  ibi  remanere  post  consecrationem  simul 
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cum  vero  corpore,  incompetens  est  huic  Sacramento,  et  impossibilis,  ot 
hoeretica." 

Ibidem,  a.  2,  in  c. 

Panig  non  resolvitur  in  praejacentem.  materiam,  nee  annihilatur,  sed 
totus  convertitur  in  totum  Corpus  Christi. 

Summa,  3*  P.  Q.  Ixxv.  a.  2. 

"  Eespondeo  dicendum,  quod  quidam  posuerunt  post  consecrationem, 
substantiam  panis  et  vini  in  hoc  sacramento  remanere.  Sed  haec  positio 
stare  non  potest.  Prime  quidem,  quia  per  hanc  positionem  tollitur 
veritas  hujus  sacramenti,  ad  quam  pertinet,  ut  verum  Corpus  Christi 
in  hoc  sacramento  existat,  quod  quidem  ibi  non  est  ante  consecrationem. 
.  .  .  Unde  relinquitur,  quod  salva  veritate  hujus  sacramenti  sub- 
stantia  panis  post  consecrationem  remanere  non  possit.  Secundo,  quia 
hffec  positio  contrariatur  formae  hujus  sacramenti,  in  qua  dicitur,  Hoc 
est  Corpus  Meum  ;  quod  non  esset  verum,  si  substantia  panis  ibi 
remaneret  ;  nunquam  enim  substantia  panis  est  Corpus  Christi  ;  sed 
potius  esset  dicendum,  H ic  est  Corpus  Meum.  Tertio,  quia  contrariatur 
venerationi  hujus  sacramenti,  si  aliqua  substantia  creata  esset  ibi,  qua? 
non  posset  veneratione  latriae  adorari.  Quarto,  quia  contrariatur  ritui 
Ecclesiaa,  secundum  quern,  post  corporalem  cibum  non  licet  sum  ere 
Corpus  Christi  ;  cum  tamen  post  unam  hostiam  consecratam  liceat 
sumere  aliam.  Unde  hoec  positio  vitanda  est  tanquam  haaretica." 

Ibidem,  a.  4,  in  c. 

"  Deus  est  actus  infinitus  (ut  in  prima  parte  habitum  est)  ;  unde 
Ejus  actio  se  extendit  ad  totam  naturam  entis.  Non  igitur  solum 
potest  perficere  conversionem  formalem,  ut  scilicet  diversaa  forma3  sibi  in 
eodem  subjecto  succedant,  sed  conversionem  totius  entis,  ut  scilicet  tota 
substantia  hujus  convertatur  in  totam  substantiam  illius.  Et  hoc  agitur 
Divina  virtute  in  hoc  Sacramento ;  nam  tota  substantia  panis  conver 
titur  in  totam  substantial!!  Corporis  Christi,  et  tota  substantia  vini,  in 
totam  substantiam  Sanguinis  Christi.  Unde  hrec  conversio  non  est 
formalis  [L  e.  transformatio],  sed  substantial  ;  nee  continetur  inter 
species  motus  naturalis ;  sed  proprio  nomine  potest  dici  Transsubstan- 
tiatio." 

Contra  Oentes,  I  iv.  c.  G3. 

"  Relinquitur  ergo  dicendum,  quod  verum  Corpus  Christi  esse  incipiat 
in  hoc  sacramento  per  hoc  quod  substantia  panis  convertitur  in  sub 
stantiam  Corporis  Christi,  et  substantia  vini  in  substantiam  Sanguinis 
Ejus.  Ex  hoc  autem  apparet  falsam  esse  opinionem  tarn  eorum  qui 
dicunt  substantiam  panis  simul  cum  substantia  Corporis  Christi  in  hoc 
sacramento  existere,"  &c. 

Summa,  3s9,  Q.  Ixxv.  a.  5,   n  c. 

"Eespondeo  dicendum  quod  sensui  apparet,  facta  consecratione,  omnia 
accidentia  panis  et  vini  remanere." 
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Ibidem,  Q.  Ixxvii.  a.  1,  in  c. 

"Kespondeo  dicendum,  quod  accidentia  panis  et  vini,  quse  sensu 
deprehenduntur  in  hoc  Sacramento  remanere  post  consecrationem,  non 
sunt  sicut  in  subjecto,  in  substantia  panis  et  vini,  quse  non  manet  .... 
Et  ideo  relinquitur,  quod  accidentia  manent  in  hoc  sacramento  sine  sub- 
jecto.  Quod  quidem  virtute  Divina  fieri  potest.  Cum  enim  effectus 
magis  dependeat  a  Causa  Prima  quam  a  causa  secunda,  Deus,  Qui  est 
Prima  Causa  substantiaa  et  accidentis,  per  suam  infmitam  virtutem  con- 
servare  potest  in  esse  accidens,  subtracta  substantia,  per  quam  conserva- 
baturin  esse,  sicut  per  propriam  causam." 

Idem,  ad  2m. 

"  In  hoc  sacramento  non  datur  accidentibus,  quod  ex  vi  suae  essentise 
non  sint  in  subjecto,  sed  ex  divina  virtute  sustentante.  Et  ideo  non 
desinunt  esse  accidentia ;  quia  nee  separatur  ab  eis  definitio  accidentis, 
quse  est  aptitudo  ad  subjectum,  quae  semper  manet  in  eis,  non  actualis 
inhaarentia ;  nee  competit  eis  definitio  substantiae." 

Ibidem,  a.  2°,  in  c. 

"  Eespondeo  dicendum,  quod  necesse  est  dicere  accidentia  alia,  quse 
remanent  in  hoc  sacramento,  esse  sicut  in  subjecto  in  quantitate  dimen- 
siva  panis  vel  vini  remanente.  Primo  quidem  per  hoc  quod  ad  sensum 
apparet  aliquid  quantum  esse  ibi  coloratum,  et  aliis  accidentibua 
affectum,  nee  in  talibus  sensus  decipitur." 

Quodlilet,  vii.  Q.  4,  a.  10,  ad  lm. 

"  Si  albedo  sine  quantitate  esset,  jam  non  esset  corporalis  qualitas  sed 
spiritualis." 

Contra  Gentes,  I.  iv.  c.  65. 

"  Eelinquitur  quod  sint  (accidentia)  sine  subjecto,  tamen  per  modum 
praedictum ;  ut  scilicet  sola  quantitas  dimensiva  sine  subjecto  subsistat, 
et  ipsa  aliis  accidentibus  praebeat  sustentamentum." 

Swnma,  S05  p.  Q.  Ixxvii.  a  6,  in  c. 

"Ideo  manifestum  est  quod  (accidentia)  nutriunt.  Quod  autem 
quidam  dicunt,  quod  non  vere  nutriunt,  quasi  in  corpus  humanum  con- 
vertantur,  sed  reficiunt  et  confortant  quadam  sensuum  immutatione 
(sicut  homo  confortatur  ex  odore  cibi  et  inebriatur  ex  odore  vim),  ad 
sensum  patet  esse  falsum." 

Ibidem,  ad  3m. 

"  Species  sacramentales,  quamvis  non  sint  substantia,  habent  tamen 
virtutem  substantiae." 

Contra  Gentes,  I.  iv.  c.  66. 

"Melius  igitur  dicendum  videtur,  quod  in  ipsa  consecratione,  sicut 
substantia  panis  in  Corpus  Christi  miraculose  convertitur,  ita  miraculose 
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accidentibus  confertur  quod  subsistant,  quod  est  proprium  substantive,  et 
per  consequens  quod  omnia  possint  facere  et  pati,  quse  substantia  posset 
facere  et  pati,  si  substantia  adesset.  Undo  sine  novo  miraculo  et 
inebriare,  et  nutriri,  et  incinerari,  et  putrefieri  possunt  eodem  modo  et 
ordine  ac  si  substantia  panis  et  vini  adesset." 

23.   S.  BONAVENTURA,  SEEAPHICTJS  DOCTOR.      OBIIT  A.  D.  1274. 

In  4  dist.  xi.  parte  la,  a.  1,  Q.  la,  in  conclusion?. 

"  Sicut  dicit  Magister,  quorundam  fait  positio,  quod  non  est  ibi  aliqua 
conversio,  sed  ad  invocationem  verborum  sine  conversione  fit  divina 
virtute,  ut  Corpus  Christi  sit  ibi.  Sed  haec  positio  contraria  est  auctoritati 

Sanctorum  et  rationi Propter  haec  ergo,  haec  positio  est  repro- 

banda,  et  neminem  habet  ex  Doctoribus  defensorem.  Immo  communiter 
tenet  Ecclesia,  quod  est  ibi  conversio  panis  in  Corpus  Christi." 

Ibidem,  Q.  2a  in  conclusione. 

Totus  panis  convertitur  in  Corpus  Christi  in  Eucharistia,  solis 
accidentibus  remanentibus. 

In  Brevtioguio,  parte  via,  c.  9,  t.  vi.  p.  44.     Lngduni,  1668. 

"  De  Sacramento  Eucharistiaa  hoc  tenendum  est,  quod  in  hoc  sacra- 
mento  verum  Christi  Corpus  et  verus  Sanguis  non  tantum  significatur, 
verum  etiam  veraciter  continetur  sub  duplici  specie,  panis  scilicet  et  vini, 
tanquam  sub  uno  et  non  sub  duplici  sacrainento.  Hoc  autem  est  post 
consecrationem  sacerdotalem,  quae  -fit  in  prolatione  vocalis  formaa  a 
Domino  institutee ;  super  panem  scilicet,  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meum ;  super 
vinum  vero,  Hie  est  calix  Sanguinis  Mei.  Quibus  verbis  cum  intentione 
conficiendi  a  sacerdote  prolatis,  transsubstantiatur  utrumque  elementum 
secundum  substantiam  in  Corpus  et  Sanguinem  Jesu  Christi,  rema 
nentibus  speciebus  sensibilibus." 

In  Compendia  Theologies  Veritatis,  1.  vi.  c.  14,  /.  vii.  p.  777. 

"  De  mirabili  transsubstantiatione  nota  quod  triplex  est  mutatio.  Una 
est  artificialis,  ut  quando  fit  vitrum  de  cineribus.  Alia  naturalis.  .  Et 
hsec  duplex  est,  scilicet  accidentalis  et  substantialis.  Accidentalis  est, 
quando  idem  subjectum  manet  sub  diversis  accidentibus  sibi  invicem 
succedentibus.  Substantialis  est,  quando  eadem  materia  manet  sub 
diversis  formis  substantialibus,  sicut  patet  in  transmutatione  elementorum 
ad  invicem.  Tertia  est  mutatio  supernaturalis,  ut  quando  nee  materia 
nee  subjectum  manet,  sed  tantum  accidentia  sine  snbjecto.  Et  talis 
mutatio  est  in  transsubstantiatione  Corporis  Christi." 

In  4  dist.  xii.  Q.  1,  p.  1,   a.  1,  q.  1,  in  conclusione. 

Miraculo  fieri  potest,  ut  accidentia  sint  sine  subjecto,  cum  Deus  sua 
virtute  possit  ea  a  substantia  separare. 

Ibidem,  a.  2,  q.  1,  in  conclusione. 

Percipiens     sacramentum     Eucharistia     alitur    et    nutritur,    give 
accidentia  convertantur  in  alimentum,  sive  prima  substantia  revertatur. 
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24.  HENRICUS  DE  SEGUSIO  (HOSTIENSIS)  .    OBIIT  A,D.  1271. 
Aurea  Summa,  I.  iii.  de  Consec.  c.  Et  quando,  n.  17. 

"  De  Corpore  autem  Christ!  tres  sunt  opiniones.  Una  dicit  quod  ilia 
substantia,  quee  prius  fuit  panis  et  vinum,  postea  fit  Corpus  et  Sanguis 
....  Secunda  asserit,  qnod  remanet  ibi  snbstantia  panis  et  vini,  et  in 

eodem  loco  et  sub  eadem  specie  est  Corpus  et  Sangnis  Christi 

Tertia  dicit,  quod  substantia  panis  desinit  ibi  esse ;  transsubstantiatur 
enim  in  Corpus  et  Sanguinem,  ut  tantum  accidentia  ipsorum  ibi 
remanent.  Et  hanc  tertiam  videtur  comprobare  Concilium  Generate  et 
Innocentius  III." 


25.   GUILHELMUS  DURANDTJS,   MlMATENSIS   EPISCOPUS.      A.D.  1280. 

In  Rationali  Divinorwn  Ojficiorum,  I.  iv.  c.  41,  n.  15,  /.  109.     Venetiis, 

1599. 

"  Sane  dici  potest,  quod  Christus  virtute  Divina  nobis  occulta  primo 
confecit,  et  postea  formam  expressit,  sub  qua  posteri  benedicunt.  Ipse 
namque  virtute  propria  benedixit,  nos  vero  ex  ilia  virtute,  quam  indidit 
verbis.  Cum  ergo  sacerdos  ilia  Christi  verba  pronunciat,  Hoc  est  Corpus 
Meum,  et  Hie  est  Sanguis  Meus,  panis  et  vinum  in  Carnem  et  Sanguinem 
convertuntur,  ilia  Verbi  virtute,  qua  Yerbum  Caro  factum  est  et  habi- 
tavit  in  nobis ;  quia  dixit  et  facta  sunt,  mandavit  et  creata  sunt ;  qua 
fceminam  mutavit  in  statuam,  et  virgam  convertit  in  colubrem,  qua 
fontes  mutavit  in  sanguinem,  et  aquam  convertit  in  vinum.  Nam  si 
verbum  Helise  potuit  ignem  de  coelo  deponere,  nonne  verbum  Christi 
poterat  panem  in  carnem  mutare  ?  Certe  majus  est  de  nihilo  creare  quod 

non  est,  quam  quod  est  in    aliud  transmutare Ad  prolationem 

ergo  verborum  panis  divinitus  transsubstantiatur  in  carnem." 


26.   B.  SIMON  DE  CASSIA.    A.D.  1280-1348. 
In  Libra  de  Mysteriis  Verli  Incarnati,  c.  xx.p.  31.     Eatlsbon.  1733. 

"  Et  seipsum  aliter  non  alium  in  suo  verbo  fecit,  transsubstantians 
terrena  et  mortalia  in  Corpus  et  Sanguinem  Suum." 

"  In  isto  autem  mysterio  neque  descensio  neque  assumptio  neque  unio 
facta  est,  sed  coiiversio  substantia  in  substantiam,  non  in  substantiam 
Deitatis  sed  assumpti  Corporis." 

"  Sic  conversio  non  est  facta  in  Deitatis  substantiam,  ntfiilque  sibi 
addi,  aut  aliquid  ab  eadem  demi  potest,  sed  assumpti  corporis,  ita  ut 
substantia  in  aliam  transeat  in  potestate  Verbi,  et  transeuntis  sub- 
stantice  proprietates,  seu  quse  dicuntur  accidentia,  maneant,  substantia 
eis  debita  non  manente  ut  erat;  neque  transeant  cum  substantia 
transeunte,  ut  sit  illms  in  quam  facta  est  conversio." 

"  Igitur  transsubstantiatione  facta  per  Yerbum,  in  transsubstantiato 
quantitas  et  qualitas,"  &c. 

T  2 
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27.  ALBERTUS  PATAVIXUS.     A.D.  1300. 
In  Sermone  ccxlvi.  Vide  Cocci/urn  "Thesauri  Catholici  "  f.  iii.  7.  vi. p.  631 . 

"  Catholica  sententia  est,  quod  substantia  panis  et  vim  non  manet  in 
hoc  sacramento,  sed  transit  in  substantial!!  Corporis  et  Sanguinis.  Manent 
tamen  priora  accidentia  panis  et  vini,  scilicet  quantitas,  figura,  color, 
pondus,  durities,  mollities,  etiam  odor,  sapor,  atque  caetera  accidentia. 
Unde  Augustinus  in  Epa  ad  Irenaeum  :  sub  speciebus,  inquit,  panis  et 
vini  Christi  Corpus  et  Sanguinem  sumimus.  Transit  ergo  substantia  in 
substantiam,  prioribus  manentibus  accidentibus." 

28.  DUNS  SCOTUS,  DOCTOR  SUBTILIS.    CIRCA  A.D.  1300. 
In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  1,  §  "Hie  secundum" 

"  Transsubstantiatio  est  transitio  totalis  substantive  in  substantiam." 
"  Quod  dicitur  substantiae  in  substantiam  intelligendum  est  secundum 
philosophum  Physic.  I  n.  38," 

Ibidem,  Q.  3. 

"  Quantum  ergo  ad  istum  articulum,  quid  scilicet  sit  tenendum, 
respondeo,  quod  communiter  tenetur,  quod  nee  panis  manet  contra 
primam  opinionem,  nee  annihilatur  vel  resolvitur  in  materiam  primam 
contra  secundam  opinionem,  sed  convertitur  in  Corpus  Christi  .... 
Principaliter  autem  videtur  movere  [sc.  ad  hoc  tenendum]  quod  de 
sacramentis  tenendum  est,  sicut  tenet  sancta  Romana  Ecclesia." 

"  Et  tune  ad  tertium,  ubi  stat  vis  "  [scil.  positionis  Consubstantiationem 
docentis  quam  tanquam  Scoti  propriam,  profert  Dr.  Pusey]  "  dicendum, 
quod  Ecclesia  declaravit  istum  intellectum  esse  de  veritate  fidei  in  illo 
symbolo  edito  sub  Innocentio  III0  in  Concilio  Lateranensi,  '  Firmiter 
credimus,'  &c.,  sicut  allegatum  est  superius.  Ubi  explicite  ponitur 
veritas  aliquomm  credendorum  magis  explicite  quam  habebatur  in 
eymbolo  Apostolorum  vel  Athanasii  vel  Nicaeni.  Et  breviter  quicquid 
ita  dicitur  esse  credendum,  tenendum  est  esse  de  substantia  fidei.  Et  hoc 
post  istam  declarationem  solennem  factam  ab  Ecclesia." 

Ibidem,  Q.  4,   §  "  Ad  qucestionem" 
"Dico,  quod  in  proposito  nihil  panis  manet  post  conversionem." 

In  4  dist.  xii.  Q.  1,  conclusio  3a. 

"  Illud,  quod  denominatur  a  per  se  significato  accidentis,  et  est  quid 
absolutum,  potest  esse  et  non  inesse  subjecto  actualiter,  sed  necessario 
inest  aptitudinaliter." 

Ibidem,  Pesohdio  dubitationis  4*. 

"  Inhaerentia,  qua  albedo  inhaaret  subjecto  suo  non  est  de  essentia 
albedinis.  Cum  arguitur  per  auctoritatem  Aristotelis,  dico,  quod  nunquam 
hoc  sensit,  quod  forma,  quse  per  se  est  in  genere  absolute  essentialiter 
includat  respectum  aliquem.  Eatio  autem  inhaerentise  non  potest 
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intelligi,  quin  intelligatur  ratio  respectus,  nisi  non  intelligas  quid  dicitur 
per  nomen." 

Ibidem,  Q.  2,  §  "  Ad  qucestionem." 

"  Qui  dicunt  quantitatem  esse  aliam  essentiam  absolutam  ab  essentia 
substantial  corporeae  et  qualitatis,  sicut  dicit  communis  opinio,  dicerent 
quantitatem  hie  esse  sine  subjecto,  sed  non  qualitatem,  immo  quod 
qualitas  est  in  quantitate.  Et  pro  hoc  est  ista  probabilitas,  quia  qualitas 
haec  est  extensa.  Patet  ad  sensum  ....  Et  hoc  concordat  cum  illo 
dicto  in  Prasdicamentis,  (c.  de  quantitate,)  quanta  est  superficies,  tanta  est 
albedo." 

Ibidem,  Q.  6,  §  "  Dico  ergo." 

"  Secunda  conclusio  probatur ;  quia  dum  nianet  Eucharistia,  non  est 
ibi  substantia  nisi  substantia  Corporis  Christi.  Accidentia  etiam 
manent  tune  sine  subjecto.  .  .  .  Quarta  conclusio  est  dissimilis  secundas, 
quae  est,  sive  per  alterationem  sive  per  motum  in  quantitate  corrumpatur 
Eucharistia,  redit  de  facto  substantia,  et  hie  est  substantia  composita,  cui 
talia  accidentia  convenirent  quam  etiam  amciunt;  et  hoc  in  instanti 
corruptionis,  et  immediate  a  Deo  ....  Potest  concedi  illud  argumentum, 
quod  alicujus  transmutationis  potest  quantitas  esse  subjectum,  sed  non 
transmutationis  ad  substantiam  "  [qualis  est  nutritio,  de  qua  Scotus  hie 
agit  inter  alia],  "  quia  ibi  requiritur,  quod  subjectum  sit  principium 
substantiae  composite,  ut  materia." 

29.  NICOLAUS  DE  LYKA.     A.D.  1320. 
In  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  8fc. 

"  Circa  primum  advertendum,  quod  istud  saeramentuni  sub  duplici 
specie  institutum  est,  scilicet  panis  et  vini ;  quia  panis  convertitur  in 
Corpus,  et  vinum  in  Sanguinem." 

30.  BASSOLIS.  CIRCA  A.D.  1332. 
In  4  d.  xi.  Q.  3.     Parisiis,  1517. 

J<  Dico,  quod  omnino  tenendum  est  non  manere  substantiam  panis  in 
hoc  sacramento.  Et  hoc  contra  illam  conclusionem  in  communi.  Secundo 
dico,  quod  quilibet  modus  ponendi  sub  ilia  conclusione  "  (sub  qua  in- 
cluditur  consubstantiatio)  ' '  est  falsus.  Probo  primum  primo  sic.  De 
sacramentis  Ecclesise  sentiendum  est,  sicut  sentit  sancta  Romana 
Ecclesia.  Hoc  habetur  per  ilium  articulum  symboli,  Sanctam  Ecclesiam 
CatJiolicam.  Et  habetur  extra,  de  Hcereticis  ad  abolendam.  Sed  sancta 
Eomana  Ecclesia  tenet,  quod  non  manet  substantia  panis  in  hoc  sacra 
mento,  nee  substantia  vini ;  sed  transsubstantiatur  in  Corpus  et  Sanguinem 
Christi 

"  Contra  quemlibet  illorum  inodorum  arguo.  Patet  1°  per  prsedicta, 
quod  substantia  panis  non  manet,  secundum  determinationem  Ecclesiaa, 
licet  absolute  loquendo  possit  sic  manere,  et  Corpus  Christi  esse  praesens 
ibi  sine  omni  conversione,  sicut  dictum  est  supra,  Unde  licet  modus  ille 
sit  possibilis,  tamen  falsus  est  de  facto." 
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"  Ad  primam  aliorum  dico,  quod  in  Scriptura,  sive  Joan.  vi.  sive  alibi, 
puta  1  Cor.  vi.,  panem  quern  frangimus,  &c.,  sive  in  ilia  auctoritate, 
Ego  sum  Panis  vivus,  &c.,  non  vocatur  sacramentum  Eucharistise  panis, 
qiiia  in  ipso  vere  maneat  substantia  panis,  sive  assumpta  sive  non.  Sed 
vel  vocatur  panis  pro  speciebus  panis,  vel  pro  ipso  Corpore  Christi  ibi 
veraciter  contento,  Qui  est  vere  Gibus  spiritualis,  (et  ad  modum  panis,) 
animas,  quo  reficimur.  .  .  .  Ad  secundam,  quod  hoc  licet  non 
explicetur  in  Evangelio  nee  in  symbolis,  hoc  tamen  est  sufficienter  deter- 
minatum  ab  Ecclesia  et  eodem  Spiritu,  Quo  fuerunt  Evangelia  condita,  vel 
etiam  symbola.  Et  ita  oportet  hoc  tenere  provectos.  Nee  potest  teneri 
contrarium  sana  fide." 

Ad  tertiam  Patres  citatos  in  sensu  Catholico  explicat.  Nimis  longa 
est  responsio  ut  inseratur. 

"  Ad  quartam  dico,  quod  oportet  istum  intellectum  hujus  articuli  de 
veritate  haberi,  licet  sit  difficilior  intellectus.  Et  hoc,  quia  verus  seciin- 
dum  determinationem  Ecclesias,  cui  notum  fecit  Deus  istam  veritatem  sic 
esse ;  quse  sola  est  in  Divina  Potestate,  non  in  potestate  Ecclesise.  Sed 
tamen  hoc  declaravit  et  determinavit  tenendum  tanquam  verum,  licet  ad 
hoc  verum  sequantur  multas  difficultates,  vel  saltern  consequenter  conce- 
dantur,  sicut  accidens  esse  sine  subjecto,  et  accidentia  nutrire,  eo  tamen 
modo,  quo  dicetur  infra.  Et  sequitur  quod  hoc  sacramentum  habet  ita 
complete  rationem  cibi  corporalis  quantum  ad  omnia,  saltern  quantum 
ad  substantiam  sensibilem.  Nee  oportet  hoc  ;  quia  magis  habet  rationem 
cibi  spiritualis,  quam  si  maneret  ibi  substantia.  Et  similiter  ultra  dico 
de  significatione,  sicut  dictum  est  supra,  quod  non  significatur  ibi  Corpus 
Christi  per  substantiam  manentem,  sed  per  accidentia  per  so  sensibilia 
sufficienter,  sacramentaliter  saltern." 

Et  ibidem  d.  xii.  Q.  4,  ad  3  a.,  de  nutritione  in  Eucharistia  vel  de 
vi  nutritiva  accidentium  disserit ;  qua  de  re  putat  eandem  numero  mate- 
riam  redire  simul  cum  eductione  formas  substantialis. 


31.   DUKANDUS  A  S.  POECIANO.^     A.D.  1326  CIRCITER. 

In  4  dist.  xi.  Q.  1,  n.  9. 

"  Quantum  ad  tertium  dicenda  sunt  tria.  Primum  est,  quod  sub 
stantia  panis  et  vini  convertuntur  in  substantiam  Corporis  Christi. 
Secundum  est,  quod  mediante  tali  conversione,  Corpus  et  Sanguis  Christi 
virtute  divina  habent  talem  ordinem  seu  habitudinem  ad  species,  sub 
quibus  fuerunt  panis  et  vinum,  quod  sunt  eis  realiter  prassentes.  Tertiurn 
est,  quod  quamvis  iste  modus  sit  de  facto,  non  est  tamen  negandum, 
quin  alius  modus  sit  Deo  possibilis,  ita  videlicet,  quod  Deus  posset  facere, 
quod,  remanente  substantia  panis  et  vini,  Corpus  et  Sanguis  Christi 
essent  in  hoc  sacramento.  Primum  patet  auctoritatibus  Sanctorum,  et 
ex  determinatione  Ecclesise." 

Ibidem,  n.  16. 

"  Ad  primum  in  oppositum  dicendum  est,  quod  in  his  quaa  sunt  fidei* 
non  est  semper  eligendum  illud  ad  quod  sequuntur  pauciores  diflicultates. 
i  .  .  Sed  est  ponendum  magis  illud,  quod  est  consonum  dictis  Sam> 
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torum  et    tradition!  Ecclesiastics,  licet  plures  difficultates   occurrant. 
Oportet  enim  intellectmn  nostrum  captivare  in  obsequium  fidei." 

In  4i  dist.  xiii.  Q.  2,  n.  10. 

"  Idem  videtur  esse  sentiendum,  an  species  sacramentales  possint 
mitrire.  Quia  cum  nutritio  fiat  per  hoc,  quod  materia  aliti  sit  sub 
fonna  nutriti ;  et  sub  speciebus  sacramentalibus  nulla  est  materia ;  sed 
oportet,  quod  de  novo  fiat  ibi  materia  virtute  Divina,  ad  hoc  ut  sit 
nutritio." 

32.  LTJDOLPHUS  SAXO  CAKTHUSIANUS.    CLARUIT  A.D.  1330. 
Vita  Jesu  Christi,  parte  iia,  c.  56,  p.  577.      AntverpicB,  1618. 

"  Quibus  verbis  hoc  sacramentum  instituit,  et  tacite  pra3missum 
destituit.  Unde  creditur,  cumDominus  dixit,  Hoc  est  Corpus  Meuni,  Hie 
cst  Sanguis  Meus,  mutasse  panem  et  vinum  in  carneni  et  sanguinem,  et 
tune  eandem  vim  contulisse  illis  in  posterum.  Et  ideo  cum  proferuntur 
in  Canone,  ex  virtute  eorum  fit  transsubstantiatio,  quia  verba  consecra- 
tionis  efficiunt  quod  figurant." 

Ibidem,  p.  578. 

"  Multa  mirabilia  sunt  in  hoc  sacramento.  Primum  quod  ibi  est 
Corpus  Christi  in  tanta  quantitate  sicut  fuit  in  cruce.  .  .  .  Secun- 
dum  est,  quod  ibi  sunt  accidentia  sine  subjecto,  quia  enim  in  Deum 
non  cadit  accidens.  Ideo  accidentia,  quse  prius  erant  in  subjecto,  scilicet 
in  pane,  postea  sunt  sine  subjecto.  Tertium  est,  quod  panis  ita  con- 
vertitur  in  Corpus  Christi,  quod  tamen  non  est  materia  corporis,  nee 
etiam  animos.  .  .  .  Octavum  est,  quod  cum  non  sit  ibi  panis  vel 
vinum,  tamen  accidentia  eundem  habent  effectual  quern  prius  ;  ut  satiare, 
inebriare,  et  hujusmodi." 

33.  JOANNES  BUSBEOCHIUS.     A.D.  1380. 

Inter    opuscula,  Speculum  JEternw    Salutis,   c.    &.,  p.  17.      Colonice 
Agrippince,  1692. 

"  Ita  jam  sacramenti  hujus  materiam  et  formam  habemus ;  materia 
quidem  panis  et  vinum  ;  forma  autem,  Domini  verba,  quibus  ait,  Hoc  est 
Corpus  Meum,  et  Hie  est  Sanguis  Meus.  Cum  enim  diceret,  Hoc  est 
Corpus  Meum,  panis  substantiam  in  sui  Corporis  substantiam  convertit. 
Non  quod  panis  rediret  in  nihilum,  sed  in  Ipsius  Domini  Corpus 
transiret ;  non  novuin  corpus,  sed  illud  idem,  quod  assidebat  mensa3» 

34.  OCHAM.     DIED  A.D.  1347. 
De  Sacramento  Altaris,  c.  5  (s.  1.  et  a.). 

Titulus  hujus  capitis  hie  est, — "  Quod  substantia  panis  non  manet 
post  consecrationem." 

"  Nunc  illud  considerandum  est,  quod  ilia  conversio  seu  transsubstan- 
tiatio  non  fit  per  hoc,  quod  Corpus  Christi  incipit  esse  sub  specie  panis; 
ipsa  substantia  remanente. — Sed  sic  quod  convertitur  ipsa  substantia 
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panis  in  Corpus  Christi,  ita  quod  virtute  divina  substantia  paiiis  non 
manet,  sed  tantum  sub  accidentibus  quas  erant  ante  conversionem  in 
substantia  panis  manet  Corpus  Christi."  [Deinde  sequitur  citatio  a 
Doctore  Pusey  facta.]  "  Opinionem  mediam  approbant  doctores  praeno- 
tati,  et  videtur  determinatio  Ecclesias  Eomanse.  .  .  .  Catholici 
autem  concorditer  illam  opinionem  mediam  approbantes,  in  modo 
ponendi  diversimode  opinantur." 

In  4  cl  xi.  Q.  6. 

"  Quia  determinatio  Ecclesiae  in  contrarium  existit,  sicut  patet  Extra 
de  Summa  Trinitate  et  Fide  CatJwlica,  et  de  Celebr.  Missce,  et  commu- 
niter  omnes  Doctores  tenent,  quod  ibi  non  remanet  substantia  panis, 
ideo  etiam  teneo  quod  non  remanet  ibi  substantia  paiiis,  sed  ilia 
species.  Et  quod  hoc  sit  possibile,  patet.  Quia  in  ista  transsub- 
stantiatione  non  includitur,  nisi  quod  species  ibi  realiter  maneant,  et 
quod  substantia  non  maneat  in  se  realiter ;  et  quod  ibi  sit  realiter  Corpus 
Christi  non  quantitative." 

In  Centilogio  Theologico,  Conclusio  39. 

"  Trigesima  nona  conclusio  est  ista,  quod  ex  non  substantiis  potest 
fieri  substantia.  Quse  declaratur  sic.  Ex  accidentibus  potest  fieri 
substantia;  ergo  ex  non-substantiis  potest  fieri  substantia.  Consequentia 
est  de  se  nota;  et  antecedens  declaratur  sic.  Nam  si  quis  comederet 
Hostias  consecratas,  et  biberet  Vinum  consecratum,  convenienter  nu- 
triretur ;  et  per  consequens  ex  tali  nutrimento  generaretur  sanguis,  et  ex 
sanguine  caro,  et  alia  membra  secundum  exigentiam  rei  nutritae.  Et 
communis  opinio  tenet,  quod  in  hostia  consecrata  nihil  est  aliud  nisi 
Corpus  Christi,  et  Ipsemet  Christus,  et  anima  Christi,  et  accidentia,  ut 
quantitas,  albedo  eive  rubedo,  sapor,  odor,  et  castera  accidentia,  quse 
possunt  ibidem  existere  sine  subjecto.  Sed  clarum  est  quod  Corpus 
Christi  non  convertitur  in  substantiam  rei  alendse.  .  .  .  Nam  anima 
Christi  etiam  nee  Ipsemet  Christus  transit  in  substantiam  rei  alendse, 
sicut  de  se  notum  est ;  relinquitur  ergo,  quod  ista  accidentia  nutriunt." 


35.  PETRUS  DE  AYLLIACO,  CARDINALIS  CAMERACENSIS.    A.D.  1396—1411. 
In  4  Q.  vi.  2°,  s.  I  et  a,  1500. 

"  Ilia  solutio  "  [sc.  quaedam  Ochami  de  natura  transitus  in  transsub- 
fetantiatione  facti]  "  videtur  esse  contra  intentionem  determinationis 
Ecclesiae,  Extra  de  Summa  Prin.  v.  f.  c.  firmiter,  ubi  dicitur,  quod  Christi 
Corpus  et  Sanguis  in  sacramento  Altaris  veraciter  continetur  sub  specie 
panis  et  vini,  transsubstantiatis  pane  in  Corpus,  et  vino  in  Sanguinem 
virtute  Divina." 

Ibidem,  ad  3m  articulum. 

"  Quarta  et  communior  opinio,  et  cui  favet  magis  doctrina  Ecclesiae, 
tst  quod  in  Sacramento  accidentia,  quee  fuerunt  panis,  remanent  sine 
subjecto ;  et  in  illis  fit  fractio.  Et  hanc  teneo." 
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Ibidem,  Q.  vi.  a.  3,  2  punct.  ad  6. 

"Ad  sextam  potest  dici  probabiliter,  quod  duplex  est  nutritio;  una, 
proprie  dicta,  quae  est  per  conversionem  alimenti  in  rem  alendam,  ita 
quod  ex  ilia  fiat  restauratio  rei  deperditse.  Et  si  sic  quasratur,  utrum 
species  sacramentales  nutriant,  dicendum  est  quod  non.  .  .  .  Alio 
modo  vocatur  nutritio  qusecumque  reductio  membrorum  animalis  ad 
statum  priorern  secundum  qualitates.  Et  sic  potest  homo  nutriri  ex 
hostiis  consecratis.  Quia  talis  hostia  habet  actionem  naturalem  in 
membra  hominis,  qualem  haberet  non  consecrata.  Ideo  simili  modo 
potest  reducere  complexionem  lapsam  ad  statum  naturalem  saltern 
eecundum  qualitates,  qualiter  quascunque  alia  non  consecrata,  licet  non 
possit  converti  in  materiam  membri  animalis.  Quare,  etc." 

With  Peter  d'Ailly  we  close  our  catena ;  because  we  have  adopted  Dr. 
Pusey's  dates,  and  consequently  stop  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  since  he  has  transgressed  his  own  limits,  and  quoted 
from  Gabriel  Biel,  who  lived  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  shall  subjoin  in  like  manner  certain  passages  from  this  writer,  and 
add  to  them  a  quotation  from  Innocent  III.  on  the  subject  of  the  nutritive 
power  of  the  accidents.  It,  together  with  the  other  authorities  already 
quoted,  will  amply  serve  to  attest  the  truth  of  our  assertion  respecting  the 
treatment  of  this  subject  by  the  ante-Tridentine  Doctors,  and  will  show 
that  a  belief  in  such  nutrition  is  quite  consistent  with  a  hearty  belief  in 
Transubstantiation. 

36.  GABRIEL  BIEL.    OBIIT  A.D.  1495. 

In  4™  d.  xi.  Q.  1,  a,  2.    Quantum  ad  lm  articulimi.   Basilece,  1512.  Litter  is 

Gothicis. 

"  Est  prima  conclusio.  Substantia  panis  in  consecratione  Eucharis* 
tiae  transsubstantiatur  in  Corpus  Christi  et  partes  Ejus." 

"  Quarta  conclusio  responsiva  ad  quassitum :  substantia  panis  et  vini 
conversa  in  Corpus  et  Sanguinem  Christi  non  manet  cum  eisdem  sub 
forma  sacramenti.  Probatur  conclusio  auctoritate  constitutionis  Ecclesiaa, 
de  Summa  Trin.  et  Fide  Cath.  firmiter,  ubi  dicitur,  transsubstantiatis  pane 
in  Corpus  et  vino  in  Sanguinem  potestate  Divina.  Ad  idem  adducuntur 
multse  auctoritates  Sanctorum,  lect.  xl.,  circa  principium.  Ex  quibus 
habetur,  quod  panis  convertitur,  transsubstantiatur,  et  commutatur  in 
Corpus  Christi." 

Ibidem,  d.  xii.  Q.  1. 

"  la  Conclusio. — Accident] a  panis  et  vini  post  consecrationem  manentia 
per  se  stant,  nulli  subjecto  inhserentia." 

"  2a  Conclusio. — Species  sacramentales,  respectu  passi  extrinsecus  appli- 
cati,  habentis  subjectum  transmutabile,  habent  eandem  vim  agendi, 
separatee,  quam  haberent,  si  substantise  panis  et  vini  forent  conjunctse." 

"  38  Conchisio—  Nulla  transmutatio  passiva  acquisitiva  novas  formjB 
in  speciebus  separatis  panis  et  vini  fieri  potest  naturaliter  a  causa 
naturali." 

"  4a  Conclusio,— Omnes    effectus    (quos    agens    naturale   sufficienter 
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prassens   speciebus  Eucharistias  posset  in  eis,  si  inessent  subjecto,  pro- 
ducere)  efficit  in  illis  Deus  supernaturaliter  et  immediate." 

"Dubitatur  iii°,  utrum  Species  Eucharistias  sumpta3  nutriant 
sumentem.  Respondeo  breviter  .  .  .  quod  ad  productionem  novae  sub 
stantive  ad  desitionem  prsesentiaa  Corporis  Christ!  non  cooperantur 
species ;  quia  in  tali  productione  non  est  subjectum  praasuppositum. 
Unde  generaliter  advertendum,  quod  quandocunque  desinit  Corpus 
Christi  esse  sub  speciebus,  specialis  creatur  de  novo  materia ;  vel  sic 
quod  ea  quas  fuit  materia  panis,  et  simpliciter  esse  desiit  per  conversionem 
ejus  in  Corpus  Christi  reproducitur,  aut  quod  alia,  quee  nunquam  fuerat 
in  rerum  natura,  de  novo  producitur,  et  materia3  introducitur  nova  forma 
substantialis." 

Mystica  et  litteralis  ExposiUo  Sacri  Canonis  Missce,  led.  xl./oL  69, 
litteris  Gothicis,  s.  1.  et  a. 

"  Sed  mine  opinio  tertia  ab  omnibus  Doctoribus  Catholicis  acceptatur, 
scilicet,  quod  substantia  panis  non  manet,  sed  realiter,  veraciter,  in  sub- 
stantiam  Corporis  Christi  convertitur,  transsubstantiatur,  seu  com- 
mutatur.  Turn  quia  de  sacramentis  tenendum  est,  sicut  tenet  sancta 
Romana  Ecclesia,  ut  habetur  de  Jicereticis  ad  abolendam.  Nunc  autem 
ipsa  tenet  et  determinavit  panem  transsnbstantiari  in  Corpus  Christi  et 
vinum  in  Sanguinem."  [Ipse  deinde  citat  Concil.  Lateranense  IV, 
c.  firmiter.]  "  Ad  idem  sunt  auctoritates  plurimo3  Sanctorum."  [Et 
ipse  verba  Eusebii  Emisseni,  Ambrosii,  Augustini,  et  Hugonis,  &c., 
profert.]  "  Quia  ergo  ex  determinatione  Ecclesiee  conformiter  ad  Sanc 
torum  auctoritates ;  credendum  est  Corpus  Christi  in  Sacramento  esse 
per  conversionem  panis  in  Ipsum." 

37.  INNOCENTIUS  III.     A.D.  1198-1216. 
De  BCLCYO  Altaris  Mysterio,  I.  iv.  c.  9.     Migne,  ccxvii.  p.  862. 

"  Sic  ante  consecrationem  accidens  est  in  subjecto,  quoniam  existit  in 
alio.  Sed  post  consecrationem  accidens  est  sine  subjecto,  quoniam 
existit  per  se :  transit  enim  substantia,  sed  remanent  accidentia.  Nee 
dicitur  accidens  in  vi  participii,  sed  accipiendum  est  in  vi  nominis.  Sicut 
enim  ibi  substantia  Corporis  est,  ubi  forma  Corporis  non  videtur  ;  sic  ibi 
forma  panis  videtur,  ubi  substantia  panis  non  est ;  nee  est  alius  ibi  panis 
nisi  Caro  Christi,  qua?  nomine  Panis  aliquando  designatur  ....  Non 
solum  accidentales,  verum  etiam  naturales  proprietates,  remanere 
videntur,  ut  panitas,  quaa  saturando  [satiando  ?]  famem  expellit,  et  vinitas, 
quse  satiando  sitim  extinguit." 

Ibidem,  c.  11. 

"  Si  vero  quaaratur  quid  a  mure  comeditur,  cum  sacramentum  cor- 
roditur,  vel  quid  incineratur,  cum  sacramentum  crematur,  respondeturj 
quod,  sicut  miraculose  substantia  panis  convertitur,  cum  Corpus 
Dominicum  incipit  esse  sub  sacramento,  sic  quodammodo  miraculose 
revertitur,  cum  Ipsum  ibi  desinit  esse.  Non  quod  ilia  panis  substantia 
revertatur  quod  transivit  in  carnem,  sed  quod  ejus  loco  miraculose 
creatur,  quamvis  hujus  accidentia  sine  subjecto  possunt  sic  corrodij 
sicut  edi." 
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Excrcltationuui  L.  VI.     Parisiis,  1604. 

"  REPEUITUR  enirn  in  Eucharistia  substantia  una,  a  qua  fluunt  virtutes 
ilia?,  quse  non  potest  dici  substantia  panis  visibilis,  sed  substantia  Verbi. 
Et  hoc  innuit  Christus,  quando  dixit  modo  quo  Moyses  hoc  mysterium 
expressit ;  non  in  solo  pane  vivit  homo,  sed  in  omni  verbo,  quod  procedit 
de  ore  Dei.  Nam  hominem  exteriorem  posse  vivere  ex  substantia  panis 
excludit  quin  ex  substantia  verbi  virtutem  panis  tenentis  possit  vivere. 
Unde  qui  dicunt  non  solum  panem  sed  et  Corpus  Christi  esse  in  sacra 
mento,  non  advertunt  substantiam  panis  non  esse  necessarian!  ad 
pascendum,  si  adest  talis  substantia,  in  qua  virtus  pascendi  complicatur. 
Est  enim  virtus  inferioris  substantive,  in  virtute  superioris.  Verbo  enim 
Domini  coeli  firmati  sunt,  et  spiritu  oris  ejus  omnis  virtus  eomm.  Sub 
stantia  panis  in  confectione  sacramenti  debet  in  superiorem  substantial!! 
Christi  transsumi :  alioqui  non  esset  perfectum  sacramentum,  in  quo 
debet  contineri  omni  modo  possibili  transsubstantiatio  :  quse  fit  veraciter. 
Quando  natura  nostra  transit  in  gratiosam  Dei  filiationem,  non  dico 
quod  natura  pereat :  sed  quod  substantia  transsumitur  in  altiorem.  Sic 
hie :  natura  panis,  qua)  est  in  cibatione  non  perit,  sed  substantia  trans- 
substantiatur,  h.  e.  in  altiorem  substantiam  transsumitur.  Hoc  nobis 
divinus  Propheta  David  expressit,  dum  dixit,  Lex  Domini  immaculata 
convertens  animas :  testimonium  Domini  fidele,  sapientiam  prasstans 
parvulis.  Quid  est  lex  Domini  immaculata,  nisi  Verbum  Dei,  ilia  lex, 
quse  est  Yerbum  Dei,  convertit  animas  :  sicut  sapientia  convertit  intel- 
lectum,  spiritum  in  sapientiam  transsumendo,  et  parvulis  hujus  con- 
versionis  prasstat  fidele  testimonium,  hoc  est  dicere,  fidele  valde  prasstat 
in  hoc  sacramento  testimonium  hujus  conversionis ;  ubi  substantia  panis 
convertiti!r  in  substantiam  Yerbi  incarnati,  quod  est  prsecisissimum  et 
efficacissimum  testimonium  spiritualem  nostram  naturam,  licet  videatur 
humana  et  ignorans  Yerbo  Dei  posse  in  Filium  Dei  ac  de  tenebris 
ignorantise  Dei  et  veritatis  in  visionem  seu  lucem  converti.  Ex  his  patet 
Christum  in  sacramento  esse  non  localiter ;  sed  cum  accidentibus  sub- 
stantiaa  panis ;  non  quidem  quasi  accidentia  sint  in  substantia  panis,  seu 
[sed  ?]  subsistant  in  virtute,  quse  ex  superiori  substantia  quam  sit  sub 
stantia  panis,  effluit.  Substantia  igitur  panis  conversa  in  substantiam 
Corporis  Christi  prasvenit  omne  accidens.  Ita  manent  accidentia,  ut 
prius ;  sed  substantia  conversa  est.  Sicut  quando  ignorans  homo  fit 
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sapiens,  et  laicus  sacerdos,  et  subditus  sen  servus  rex  :  omnia  manent, 
quae  accidebant,  sed  sola  ignorantia  transfertur  in  sapientiam,  et  imper- 
fectum  in  perfectum.  Haec  est  similitude  qualiscunque  et  propinqua, 
sed  propinquior,  si  ignorantia  esset  substantia  similiter  ac  sapientia; 
tamen  si  quis  intelligent  panem  non  transsubstantiari,  sed  supervestiri 
nobiliori  siibstantia,  quemadmoduni  nos  expectamus  lumine  glorias  super 
vestiri,  nostra  substantia  salva,  prout  quidam  veteres  Theologi  intellexisse 
reperiuntur,  qui  dicebant  non  solum  panem  sed  et  Corpus  Christi  esse 
in  Sacramento,  ille  habet  ad  vim  vocabuli  attendere.  Nam  si  dicit 
lumen  illud  glorias  accidens  esse,  nobilius  tamen  erit  priori  substantia. 
Sicut  Christus  de  Juda  dixit,  melius  fuisse  eum  non  natum  quam 
damnatum,  et  sic  e  con  verso  :  melius  lumen  glorise  quam  substantia 
animas;  et  ita  non  multum  adversatur  proposito.  Ego  autem  voco 
substantiam,  qua  nihil  melius  reperitur  in  eo.  Et  si  tu  illud  dicis 
accidens,  quia  advenit  post  esse  naturale  rei,  non  refert,  nisi  in  dicendi 
modo." 
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THE   IMMACULATE   CONCEPTION. 


§  i. 

the  8th  of  December,  1854,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  The  deflm- 
reigning  Pontiff  Pius  IX.,  in  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  dogma  of  the 
of  Catholic  Bishops  who  thronged  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter,  conception. 
solemnly  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary  to  be  a 
dogma  of  faith  in  the  following  terms  :  ' '  In  honour  of  the  most 
Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  for  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  of  God,  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
and  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  authority  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  by  our  Own,  we  pronounce  and  define,  that  the  doctrine, 
which  maintains  that  the  most  blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  first 
moment  of  Her  Conception,  was,  by  a  singular  grace  and  pri 
vilege  of  Almighty  God,  in  regard  of  the  merits  of  Christ 
Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  preserved  free  from  the 
stain  of  original  sin,  has  been  revealed  by  God,  and  is  there 
fore  to  be  firmly  and  constantly  believed  by  all  the  faithful. 
Wherefore,  if  any  should  presume  to  think  in  their  heart  other 
wise  than  has  been  defined  by  us  (which  God  avert !),  let  them 
know  and  understand  well,  that  they  are  condemned  by  their 
own  judgement,  have  suffered  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith, 
and  have  forsaken  the  Unity  of  the  Church ;  and  besides,  by 
the  very  fact,  subject  themselves  to  the  penalties  juridically 
constituted,  if  they  should  dare,  by  word,  or  writing,  or  in 
any  other  external  way,  to  manifest  what  they  think  in  their 
hearts." 

By  the  majority  of  Protestants  this  definition  was  received  The 
with  clamour  and  invective.      It  appears  to  have  been  a  stum- 
bling-block  even  to  the  High  Churchmen  of  the  English  Esta- 
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blishment,  though  they  were  for  the  most  part  more  moderate 
in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments.  Dr.  Pusey,  speaking  for 
himself  and  for  those  who  more  or  less  sympathize  with  his 
views,  tells  us  what  were  its  effects  on  them.  We  quote  his 
words  :*  "  We  felt  that  the  decree,  if  passed,  would  be  one  more 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  reunion  of  Christendom,  one  more 
ground  of  severance  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  Church, 
an  indissoluble  difference  between  the  modern  Roman  and  the 
ancient  Church.  Even  amid  our  own  recent  troubles,  we  heard 
of  the  decision  in  1854  in  silent  sorrow." 
Some  of  the  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  general 


.  7  opposition  and  dislike  owed  its  origin  to  that  suspicion  and 
them.u  even  horror  of  the  privileges  and  dignity  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  Protestantism  in  all  its 
Protean  shapes.  Yet  other  motives  were  at  work.  The  in- 
differentists  saw  with  amazement,  contempt,  or  positive  rage, 
as  the  case  might  be,  that  the  Catholic  Church  still  professed 
to  have  a  voice  of  authority,  in  the  midst  of  the  intellectual 
license  of  this  nineteenth  century,  as  decided  and  imperious, 
as  She  claimed  for  Herself  in  Primitive  times,  or  in  the  ages  of 
faith;  and  what  was  more,  that  She  ventured,  in  the  face  of 
Her  enemies,  and  fearless  of  consequences  political  or  other, 
undauntedly  to  use  it.  She  was,  as  they  deemed,  on  the  eve 
of  extermination  ;  —  an  effete  religion,  past  its  time  ;  —  behind 
the  age;  —  to  be  entombed,  if  with  some  show  of  outward 
reverence,  yet  with  all  convenient  expedition  ;  —  and  they  sud 
denly  hear  Her  utterances  ringing  through  the  four  quarters  of 
the  habitable  globe.  The  Protestant  sects  again,  differing  from 
one  another  on  almost  all  imaginable  points  of  belief,  were  with 
very  few  exceptions  agreed  in  extolling  and  vindicating  the 
right  of  private  judgement  ;  and  their  bewilderment  can  hardly 
be  expressed,  when  they  see  Pius  IX.  rising  up  in  the  midst  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  his  Catholic  children,  and 
enforcing  by  his  asserted  authority,  as  Successor  of  the  Fisher 
man,  belief  in  a  revealed  doctrine  then  for  the  first  time 
defined  ;  declaring  too,  that  all  who  should  henceforth  refuse 
internal  assent  to  it,  have  ipso  facto  made  shipwreck  of  faith, 

*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  121. 
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and  have  separated  themselves  from  the  one  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  last  of  all  the  High- Church  Anglican,  with  his 
pet  theory  of  a  primacy  of  order, — strong  in  the  belief  that  it  is 
the  province  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  alone  to  determine,  by 
infallible  decree,  questions  of  dogma  and  moral, — fresh  from  his 
study  of  Gallican  erudition, — is  simply  amazed  and  disheartened, 
while  he  witnesses  the  spectacle  of  a  Pope,  who,  (provoked,  as 
he  declares,  by  no  special  heresy  and  fettered  by  no  assembled 
Synod,)  as  Supreme  Pastor,  imposes  a  new  article  of  faith  upon 
the  whole  Catholic  world.  He  sees  his  favourite  project  of 
federal  union  at  once  scattered  to  the  winds, — the  very  foun 
dation  of  his  hope  cut  from  under  his  feet, — the  infallible  Chair 
of  Peter  reared  high  above  the  Episcopate,  as  the  one  centre 
of  unity  and  pillar  of  the  faith, — and  his  branch- system  quietly 
passing  off  into  dream-land.  No  wonder  that  he  in  his  turn 
sighs  over  this  "  one  more  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  reunion 
of  Christendom." 

But  there  is  another  difficulty,  more  serious  and  important, 
more  worthy  of  respectful  consideration,  and  common,  as  we  th.ese  caU9es» 

misconcep- 

believe,  to  all  those  several  classes  of  alarmists  to  whom  we  tions  about 

the  doctrine 

have  just  referred.  We  allude  to  the  prejudices  which  arise  JjJjJiJjf 
from  a  general  misconception  respecting  the  nature  and  meaning  orieinal  8iu- 
of  the  doctrine  itself.  Of  course  we  do  not  take  only,  or  prin 
cipally,  into  account  the  grosser  and  more  erroneous  imagina 
tions  of  the  uneducated,  though  these  are  manifold;  nor  those 
scarcely  less  absurd,  even  if  more  peremptory  enunciations, 
which  one  meets  with  from  time  to  time  in  the  inferior  ranks  of 
our  periodical  literature.  We  are  convinced  that  there  exists  a 
wide- spread  ignorance,  or  at  least  a  grave  misunderstanding, 
concerning  this  not  unimportant  subject  among  the  educated 
and  even  learned  of  our  Protestant  countrymen.  Nor  can  we 
exclude  the  author  of  the  " Eirenicon"  from  the  category.  And 
in  saying  as  much,  we  only  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr.  New 
man,  who,  in  that  masterly  and  beautiful  analysis  of  the 
Patristic  idea,  out  of  which  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  grew  in  gradual  and  divinely  ordered  proportion; — 
an  analysis,  which  stands  alone  in  its  exquisite  completeness, 
and  will  last,  we  venture  to  say,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  shall  live  to  transmit  it, — states  in  the  following 
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words  the  opinion  which  we  have  just  expressed  :*  "  It  is  to 
me  a  strange  phenomenon,  that  so  many  learned  and  devout  men 
stumble  at  this  doctrine  ;  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  sup 
posing  that  in  matter  of  fact  they  do  not  know  what  we  mean  by 
the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  your  volume  (may  I  say  it  ?) 
bears  out  my  suspicion."  In  the  next  paragraph  the  same 
writer  signalizes  another  subject,  about  which  the  strangest 
misconceptions  exist.  Yet  it  is  one  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  that  an  erro 
neous  idea  of  the  one  necessarily  excludes  all  possibility  of  our 
forming  a  true  and  just  estimate  of  the  other.  These  are  his 
words  :f  "  But  it  may  be  said,  How  does  this  enable  us  to  say 
that  She  was  conceived  without  original  sin  ?  If  Anglicans 
knew  what  we  meant  by  original  sin,  they  would  not  ask  the 
question.  Our  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  not  the  same  as  the 
Protestant  doctrine." 
The  Protes-  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  every  word  of  these  two 
observations.  The  repulsive  colouring,  which  the  heresies  of 
Luther,  and  of  Calvin  in  particular,  have  given  to  the  notion 
of  original  sin,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  Christian  revelation 


intimately  connected  with  it,  and  which  has  been  adopted  more 
or  less  by  all  the  Protestant  communions  in  England,  is  calcu 
lated  to  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  Mary.  But  this  is  not  all  the  mischief  that  it  has  done. 
For  it  has  predisposed  a  multitude  of  thoughtful  inquirers 
against  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Gospel  altogether.  Eeason 
revolts  against  the  horrible  assertion,  that  the  great  Father  of 
the  Universe  should,  because  of  the  sin  of  one  of  His  crea 
tures,  create  millions  upon  millions  of  intelligent  beings  in  a 
state  of  essential  deformity  and  unnatural  proclivity  to  evil;  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  philosophical  impossibilities  which  beset 
such  a  theory.  And  when  an  anomaly  so  monstrous  is  autho 
ritatively  identified  with  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  private  judgement  should  adopt  the  only  alternative  which 
seems  open  to  it,  and  unhesitatingly  reject  a  religious  system, 
that  offends  against  the  first  principles  of  its  moral  sense. 

*  A  Letter  to  the  Rev,  E.  B.  Pusey,  &c.  p.  49. 
t  Ibidem,  p.  50. 
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It  will  be  our  object  then  in  the  following  essay  to  draw  out 
with  theological  precision  what  the  Church  teaches,  so  far  as 
She  has  spoken,  on  these  most  important  questions ;  and  where 
She  has  not  spoken,  to  present  before  our  readers  those  Theolo 
gical  opinions,  which  are  more  commonly  received  in  our  schools; 
and  which  commend  themselves  to  our  judgement  as  the  more 
probable,  by  reason  of  the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  authority  on 
which  they  rest.  To  make  ourselves  sufficiently  intelligible,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  deal  with  certain  other  questions  of  Theo 
logy,  which  at  first  sight  may  not  seem  to  have  much  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  Essay.  We  must  therefore  ask  our 
readers  to  leave  themselves  confidently  in  our  hands,  till  they 
have  followed  us  to  the  end  of  this  disquisition.  They  will 
then,  at  all  events,  if  not  before,  perceive  the  mutual  relation 
of  the  several  parts,  and  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be  grateful  that 
we  have  guided  them  onward  to  the  consideration  of  questions, 
which  not  only  throw  considerable  light  on  the  two  principal 
subjects,  which  are  immediately  before  us;  but  have  also  a 
peculiar  and  independent  interest  of  their  own. 


§  2. 

It  will  make  it  easier  for  those  of  our  readers,  to  whom  the 
subject  matter  is  comparatively  new,  if,  on  entering  upon  the 
questions  before  us,  we  start  with  an  analysis  of  the  idea, 
which  is  contained  in  our  title.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  will 
at  least  enable  us  to  glance  beforehand  at  the  mutual  enchain 
ment  and  dependence  of  the  several  truths,  which  will  suc 
cessively  offer  themselves  to  our  consideration. 

We  will  suppose  then  that  we  are  asked,  what  is  precisely  Analysis  and 

summary  ol 

meant  by  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary ;  and  we  reply,  * of 

that  it  means  Her  Conception  without  a  stain.  Now  it  follows 
from  the  simple  force  of  the  expression,  that  others  are  born 
with  a  stain  of  some  sort  or  other.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  sense  in  signalling  out  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  the  rest  of 
the  human  family,  as  though  She  were  the  one  exception  to  a 
general  rule.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  only  natural  to  inquire, 
in  the  next  place,  what  this  stain  is,  which  others  have,  and 

u  2 
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Mary  has  not.  And  the  universal  consent  of  Christians  gives 
us  the  answer.  It  is  original  sin.  But  original  sin  means,  as 
the  word  implies,  a  sin  which  we  trace  to  our  origin.  We  in 
herit  then  a  sin  or  stain  from  Adam ;  for  to  him,  as  we  know, 
the  race  of  man  owes  its  first  beginning.  And  what  was  this 
sin  of  Adam,  in  which  we  somehow  participate  ?  It  was,  as 
Holy  Scripture  tells  us,  a  sin  of  disobedience,  by  which  he  fell 
from  the  pristine  state  of  innocence,  in  which  he  had  been 
created.  Therefore  he  was  once  in  a  higher  and  more  perfect 
order,  and  he  lapsed  into  a  lower  and  penal  one ; — penal,  be 
cause  it  was  the  result  and  punishment  of  his  rebellion.  And 
we  too  are  all  born  in  this  inferior  condition,  because  we  are 
connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  sin  of  the  fall. 

These  considerations  suggest  four  questions,  which  arise  out 
of  our  inquiry.  We  purpose  to  examine  them  separately,  in 
an  order  the  inverse  of  that  which  they  present  in  the  past 
analysis. 

They  are  these  : — 

1 .  The  nature,  and  properties  of  the  Paradisiacal  state ; — 
or,   in   other   words,    of    the    state   of    our   first  parents   in 
Paradise. 

2.  The  nature  and  properties  of  our  fallen  state. 

3.  The  nature  of  original  sin. 

4.  The  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  its  precise  condi 
tions,  and  foundation. 


The  nature 
and  proper 
ties  of  the 
state  of  man 
in  Paradise. 
Its  consider 
ation  reveals 
two  states : 

a.  The  state 
of  original 
innocence. 

b.  A  possible 
state  of  pure 
nature. 


§  3. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  first  epoch  of  creation,  God  created 
man,  the  paragon  of  His  visible  universe.  And  He  created 
him  in  a  supernatural  order.  This  act  therefore  of  the  Divine 
Omnipotence  includes  two  things ; — a  possibility,  and  a  fact.  It 
includes  a  possibility.  For  God,  had  it  so  pleased  Him,  might 
have  created  men  in  the  merely  natural  order,  and  with  a 
merely  natural  end  of  existence.  The  reason  is  obvious.  For 
if  God,  on  the  hypothesis  that  He  willed  to  create  man,  should 
have  had  no  choice,  but  must  have  created  him  as  in  fact  He 
did,  that  state  in  which  Adam  was  constituted,  could  not  have 
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been  called  supernatural,  but  would  have  been  necessarily 
natural.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  evident  that  the  Almighty 
can  do,  whatever  does  not  involve  a  metaphysical  contradiction; 
which  in  the  present  case  would  be  to  make  a  man,  who  is  not 
a  man.  Therefore  if  God  could  not  have  created  Adam,  other 
wise  than  He  actually  did  create  him,  Adam's  condition  in 
Paradise  must  have  been  essential  to  his  human  nature. 

But  it  also  includes  a  fact.  For  in  reality  God  did  not 
create  Adam  in  the  natural  order,  but  clothed  him  from  tho 
beginning  with  His  grace. 

And  we  are  thus  brought  in  presence  of  two  states  of 
human  life ;  the  one,  a  supernatural  state,  in  which  our  first 
parents  were  constituted  from  the  first ;  the  other,  what  is 
called  a  state  of  pure  or  simple  nature,  in  which  man  micjlit 
have  been  constituted,  though  do  facto  he  never  has  been.  It  «. 

J  sible  state  of 

will  be  necessary  first  of  all  to  cast  a  glance  at  this  second  and  pure  nature 

/  e  considered. 

possible  condition  of  human  life,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  explain  with  greater  clearness  the  peculiar  excellence  and 
privileges  of  the  primitive  innocence  and  sanctity,  to  which 
our  progenitors  were  raised,  and  which  all  but  infinitely  ex 
ceeded  the  exigencies  of  their  nature. 

We  will  suppose  then   for   a   moment,  that   the  All-wise  Man  would 
Father  of  the  Universe  had  resolved  in  His  eternal  counsels  to  that  state 
leave  the  human  race,  which  He  had  created,  in  this  state  of  m  which  he 

is  now,  when 

pure  nature.  The  question  at  once  arises,  what  sort  of  a 
being  would  man  have  been  ?  Would  he  have  had  the  same 
faculties  of  soul  and  body,  which  he  possesses  now  ?  Would 
their  exercise,  development,  power  of  action,  have  been  of 
some  other  order,  different  from  that  which  we  experience  in 
ourselves,  and  perceive  in  others  ?  The  Church  has  provided 
us  with  an  answer.  For  She  has  condemned  tho  proposition 
of  Baius,*  which  affirms,  that  "  God  could  not  have  created  man 
from  tho  beginning  such  as  ho  is  now  born."  The  contradictory 
is  therefore  true.  God  could  have  done  it.  In  other  words, 
if  God  had  determined  that  man  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
pure  nature,  he  would  have  been,  as  regards  both  soul  and 
body,  of  precisely  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  same  physical 

*  Prop.  Iv. ;  vide  D.  Thorn,  do  Malo,  Q.  iv.  a.  1  ad  14. 
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His  end  or 
happiness 
•would  con 
sist  in  an 
abstract 
knowledge 
and  love  of 
God. 


condition,  that  lie  is  at  present,  before  he  is  baptized.  The 
faculties  of  his  mind  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  would  have 
been  like  to  that  of  infants  now.  They  would  have  been  unde 
veloped, — without  ideas  or  conceptions — requiring  gradual 
training,  exercise,  education.  Knowledge  would  have  been 
gradually  acquired,  then  as  now,  through  the  ministry  of  the 
senses.  There  would  have  been  the  same  liability  to  error, 
prejudice,  narrow-mindedness.  The  will  in  its  turn  would  have 
been  free  in  its  choice  of  good  or  evil,  and  subject  to  the  mis 
guidance  of  imagination  and  the  passions.  These  latter  would 
have  been  prone  to  forestall  the  deliberations  of  reason,  and 
would  have  varied  in  their  energy  according  to  the  individual 
temperament  of  each.  The  strength  of  the  imagination  in  like 
manner  would  have  differed  in  different  men,  and  itself  would 
have  required  that  discipline,  which  is  necessary  now,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  from  aberration. 

The  body  would  have  been  exactly  what  by  experience  we 
know  it  to  be  in  the  actual  order  of  things ;  subject  to  fatigue, 
pain,  sickness,  decay,  and  death. 

But  there  remains  yet  another  subject  of  inquiry.  For  man 
in  such  a  state  must  have  had  an  end ;  seeing  that  everything 
which  is  made  has  an  object  or  purpose  for  which  it  was 
created.  We  do  not  of  course  refer  to  that  final  end,  which  is 
common  to  all,  and  which — as  we  all  know — is  God's  glory. 
But  we  speak  of  that  proximate  end,  the  possession  of  which 
constitutes  the  creature's  happiness.  It  is  natural  therefore  to 
inquire  what  the  end  of  man  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been 
created  in  that  state  of  which  we  are  speaking.  That  he  is 
essentially  mortal  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  He  must 
live  for  ever.  And  that  God,  under  any  conceivable  hypothesis, 
must  be  his  end,  is  true  even  to  philosophical  demonstration. 
The  great  question  is,  how  he  would  have  possessed  God,  in 
the  event  of  his  attaining  to  his  felicity.  What  would  have 
been  his  condition,  when  he  had  arrived  at  his  term,  and  had 
ended  that  period  of  trial,  which,  as  we  may  rationally  suppose, 
would  have  been  allotted  to  him  ? 

In  this  matter  we  are  left  more  or  less  to  conjecture; 
though  there  are  some  conclusions,  at  which  reason  enables  us 
to  arrive.  It  is  certain  then,  that  the  happiness  of  man  in  such 
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a  state  would  essentially  consist  in  an  abstract  knowledge  of 
God,  the  most  perfect  in  kind  and  degree,  of  which,  in  the 
merely  natural  order  he  is  capable.  And  by  abstract  know 
ledge  we  mean  that  knowledge  of  Him,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  and  from  His  works ; — that  knowledge,  which  the  vast 
universe  of  life  and  matter,  and  the  facts  of  self-consciousness, 
and  the  harmonious  order  of  Providence  in  the  history  of  time, 
can  supply  concerning  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  the  First 
and  Final  Cause ; — that  knowledge,  which  reason  can  gain 
from  what  S.  Chrysostom  calls  the  great  Bible  of  Creation, 
God's  natural  revelation  of  Himself. 

It  is  also  morally  certain,  that  what  the  great  heathen  philoso 
pher  includes  in  his  definition  of  human  happiness,  would  also 
have  been  allotted  to  the  object  of  our  present  contemplation. 
He  would  therefore  have  been  gifted,  as  necessary  complement 
of  his  perfection,  with  perpetual  exemption  from  pain  and 
sorrow ;  and  would  have  been  surrounded  with  all  that  might 
be  requisite  for  the  unimpeded  energizing  of  all  his  powers. 

We  are  for  the  same  reasons  inclined  to  conjecture,  that 
either  his  body  would  have  been  raised  again  to  life,  or  that  at 
least  he  would  have  received  from  the  Hand  of  his  beneficent 
Creator  some  new  body,  by  means  of  which  his  lower  or  sen 
sitive  faculties  might  be  allowed  their  legitimate  action,  and 
might  conjointly  with  the  will  and  intellect,  have  participated 
in  an  immortal  happiness. 

Let  us  then  pause  for  one  moment,  and  allow  our  imagina 
tion  to  paint  the  ideal  Eternity  which  would  have  been  prepared 
for  man,  if  he  had  been  created  in  a  state  of  simple  nature. 
It  will  at  least  enable  us,  by  the  contrast,  to  progress  a  step  in 
forming  some  imperfect  conception  of  that  which  is  inconceiv 
able  . — the  end,  that  is,  for  which  he  is  really  destined  in  the 
everlasting  Love  of  His  God. 

Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  being  has  served  God,  within  the 
limits  of  natural  Eeligion,  (for  he  knows  no  other,)  to  the  best 
of  his  power ; — has  observed  the  moral  law  written  on  the 
tablets  of  the  conscience; — and  has  with  untiring  perseverance 
formed  habits  of  human  virtue  in  his  soul.  He  dies  ;  and  re 
ceives  his  reward.  Perchance  on  this  earth,  renovated  for  the 
purpose  of  being  made  into  a  fitting  Paradise,  or  in  some  other 
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bright  corner  of  God's  creation,  he  now  awakens  to  an  im 
mortal  life.  In  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  spring,  surrounded 
with  the  unmarred  beauty  of  God's  handiwork,  his  intellect  is 
filled  with  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  in 
visible  in  Himself,  but  yet  living  for  ever  with  him  beneath  tho 
bright  raiment  of  His  works.  His  will  receives  its  fullest  con- 
tentment  in  its  union  with  God  by  the  medium  of  the  purest 
love.  Sinless  henceforth  for  ever,  he  abides  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  associated  with  other  immortals  like  himself.  And 
every  sense  is  filled  with  satisfaction  and  gladness,  while  he 
basks  untired  in  the  beauty,  which  ceaselessly  wells  forth  from 
that  unfading  life  that  encircles  him.  The  Paradise  of  his 
habitation  is  in  unfaltering  harmony  with  the  intense  affection 
for  his  great  Benefactor  which  fills  his  heart ;  and  he  uses  it 
as  a  Psalm  of  everlasting  praise.  And  thus  the  eternal  years 
roll  on.  He  lives  for  ever  in  the  first  youth  of  his  resurrec 
tion,  sinless,  deathless,  in  untiring  contentment  and  the 
purest  joy.  What  must  the  Beatific  Vision  be,  when,  by 
reason  of  its  loss  alone,  such  a  felicity,  as  we  have  just  de 
scribed,  has  probably  become  a  state  of  real  damnation  for  one 
considerable  portion  of  the  human  family. 

But  God  did  not  will  to  create  man  after  this  fashion.  His 
love  for  us  was  far  too  excessive  for  this.  After  having  pre 
pared  through  vast  seons  of  time  a  lordly  habitation,  He  at 
length  created  Adam  to  be  its  tenant  and  master.  And  in 
the  same  moment  that  He  created  him,  He  made  him,  in 
fulness  of  meaning,  "  after  His  own  Image  and  Likeness" 
i.  The  gift  of  For  He  infused  into  Adam's  soul  His  justifying  or  sanctifying 
grace,  by  which  our  first  parent  was  elevated  into  an  order, 
which  was  altogether  beyond  the  requirements,  or  even  natural 
capacity  of  his  being.  It  was  indeed  a  grace.  For  our  human 
nature  had  not  deserved  it.  Nor  was  there  any  proportion 
between  it  and  the  gift,  other  than  the  bare  capability  of  re 
ceiving  it.  Man  was  thus  by  the  Creator's  liberality  flooded 
over,  so  to  speak,  with  God,  and  brought  into  an  ineffably  close 
nearness  to  Him.  The  theological  habits  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  sprung  up  at  once,  like  flowers  of  Paradise,  in  full 
bloom,  within  the  garden  of  his  soul ;  and  he  was  made  like 
to  what  the  angels  were  in  their  time  of  trial. 


b.  The  state 
of  original 
justice,  in 
which  our 
first  parents 
were  created, 
considered. 


sanctifying 
grace 
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He  moreover  received,  as  a  fitting  sequel,  the  gift  of  original  2-  Thc  8iftof 

integrity,  and 

justice; — what  the  Preacher  refers  to,  when  he  says,*  "  Only  fa^™0 
this  I  have  found,  that  God  made  man  right."  And  this  gift 
had  three  principal  effects  on  his  nature.  For  first  of  all,  the 
soul  and  its  rational  faculties  were  preserved  by  it  in  a  com 
plete  subjection  to  God  its  Creator.  Secondly,  the  inferior  or 
sensitive  faculties  were  preserved  in  due  subjection  and  obedi 
ence  to  the  reason.  They  were  so  completely  given  over  to 
the  guidance  of  the  latter,  that  they  energized  only  in  com 
pliance  with  its  orders.  And  thirdly,  the  body  was  restrained, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  spirit.  Its  con 
cupiscence  could  never  rise  up,  as  it  does  now,  independently 
of  the  permission  of  the  will,  and  even  in  defiance  of  its  deter 
mination.  It  became  a  faithful  servant,  doing  its  master's 
behests  without  shadow  of  opposition.  This  too  was  a  great 
grace. f  For  such  entire  repression  of  involuntary  sensuality 
is  naturally  impossible.  And,  as  a  consequence  of  its  posses 
sion,  man  became  so  completely  the  master  of  his  actions,  that 
so  long  as  he  continued  in  his  state  of  innocence,  he  could  not 
sin  venially,J  nor  weaken  the  intimate  fulness  of  the  Divine 
Presence  in  his  soul. 

And  these  rich  graces  flowed  over,  and   transformed   his  3.  The  body 
body,  elevating  it  to  a  supernatural  and  spiritual  life.     It  was  immortal  and 
rendered  immortal.      For,  as  the   inspired  writer   tells  us,§ 
"  God  created  man  incorruptible,  and  to  the  Image  of  His  own 
Likeness  He  made  him.     But,   by  the  envy  of  the  devil,  death 
came  into  the  world."      By  the   same  gift   he  was   likewise 
exempted  from  pain,  fatigue,  sorrow,  and  sickness. 

But  besides  these  graces  he  received,  as  regards  his  intellect.  II   4.  The  gift 

&  ;  °  '"     of  wisdom. 

a  supernatural  knowledge  of  God  by  internal  inspiration,  and 
by  a  sort  of  irradiation  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  within  him.  He 
received  moreover  a  natural  knowledge  of  Him,  in  and  through 
His  works,  far  more  perfect  than  that,  to  which  the  wisest  of 

*  Eccl.  vii.  30;  cf.  D.  Thorn.  Ise  xcv.  1,  in  c. ;  et  contra  Gentes,  iv.  52. 
f  Vide  D.  Thorn,  de  Veritate,  Q.  xxv.  a.  7,  in  c. 
I  Vide  D.  Thorn,  de  Malo,  Q.  vii.  a.  7,  et  la  2«  Ixxxix.  3,  in  c. 
§  Sap.  ii.  23,  24;  cf.  Genes,  ii.  17;  Eom.  v.  12,  vi.  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  21 ;  Concil. 
Milevit.  ii.  can.  1,  ct  Augustin.  de  Gencsi  ad  litt.  1.  vi.  cc.  19  ct  seqq. 
II  Vide  D.  Thorn,  de  Veritate,  Q.  xviii.  aa.  2,  3. 
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5.  The  gift 
of  know 
ledge. 


6.  Gift  of  ab 
solute  do 
minion  over 
the  brute 
creation. 


men  have  -been  able  to  attain,  after  the  collected  labour  of 
ages. 

He  was  besides  endowed  with  the  full  science*  of  all  those 
things  which  man  can  naturally  get  to  know.  God,  as  the 
Preacher  tells  us,f  "filled  them  with  the  knowledge  of  under 
standing.  He  created  in  them  the  science  of  the  spirit.  He 

filled  their  heart  with  wisdom He  set  His  eye  upon  their 

hearts }  to  show  them  the  greatness  of  His  worJcs"  Furthermore, 
Adam  could  not  err,  or  be  deceived.  For,  as  S.  Austin 
remarks, J  "To  approve  falsehood  for  truth,  so  as  unwillingly 
to  err  ....  belongs  not  to  the  nature  of  man,  as  he  was 
in  his  original  constitution,  but  is  the  punishment  of  man,  as 
he  is  in  his  state  of  condemnation." 

Add  to  this,  that  he  had  a  perfect  dominion  over  the  whole 
animal  creation ;  §  and  we  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  sublime 
height,  to  which  our  human  nature  was  supernaturally  raised 
in  its  state  of  primeval  innocence.  The  glowing  panegyric  of 
S.  Bernard  in  no  wise  exaggerates  its  blessedness,  wherein  he 
applies  these  words  of  the  Psalmist, ||  "Mercy  and  Peace  have 
met  each  other ;  Justice  and  Peace  have  kissed/3  to  our  first 
parents' original  integrity  in  the  following  beautiful  words  :  If 
— "  I  seem  to  myself,  dearly  beloved,  to  see  the  first  man, 
invested  from  the  first  moment  of  his  creation  with  these  four 
virtues,  and  as  the  Prophet  reminds  us,  '  clothed  with  the 
garments  of  salvation.'**  ....  Man  therefore  received  Mercy 
as  his  guardian  and  attendant,  to  go  before,  to  follow  after,  to 
protect,  preserve  him.  You  see  what  a  nurse  God  bestowed 
on  his  little  one, — what  an  attendant  He  gave  to  man, 
immediately  on  his  entrance  into  life.  But  he  had  need  of  an 
instructor  too,  since  he  was  an  intelligent  and  reasonable 
creature;  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  kept  like  a  brute 
beast,  but  be  educated  as  a  child.  And  in  good  sooth  for 


*  Vide  D.  Thorn.  lffi  xciv. ;  S.  Bonavent.  in  2  d.  xxiii.  a.  2,  Q.  1,  et 
Hugonem  Victorin.  de  Sacram.  i.  part.  6,  cc.  12,  13. 

f  Eccli.  xvii.  5 — 7.  J  De  Libero  Arbitrio,  iii.  18. 

§  Vide  D.  Thorn.  Ise  xcvi.  1 ;  et  S.  Bonavent.  in  2  d.  xv.  a.  2,  Q.  1,  in  c. 
et  ad  3.  ||  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11. 

If  Sermone  1°  in  Amranciatione  B.  V.  Mariae,  n.  6. 

**  Isaias  Ixi.  10. 
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such  an  office  none  could  be  found  more  fitting  than  Truth 
Herself,  who  might  lead  him  on  in  time  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  Truth.  Meanwhile,  lest  it  might  happen  that  he 
would  be  wise  to  do  evil,  and  should  sin, — as  knowing  what 
is  good,  but  doing  it  not, — he  received  Justice  also,  by  whom 
he  might  be  directed.  And  besides  these,  the  All-bounteous 
Hand  of  the  Creator  added  Peace,  by  whom  he  might  be 
nurtured  and  filled  with  delight ; — a  double  peace,  so  that 
there  should  be  neither  wars  from  within,  nor  fear  from  with 
out  i  i.  e.  that  the  flesh  might  not  rebel  against  the  spirit,  and 
the  brute  creatures  might  not  become  a  cause  of  fear  to  him. 
For  he  gave  names  at  will  to  all  the  animals ;  and  the  serpent 
itself,  not  daring  open  violence,  preferred  to  assail  him  by 
its  wiles.  What  was  there  wanting  to  him,  who  had  Mercy 
for  his  guardian,  Truth  for  his  teacher,  Justice  for  his  guide, 
Peace  for  his  nurse  ?" 

This  supernatural  sublimation  of  man's  nature  necessarily  His  super- 

,..,  i.  • i  .  •  11       natural  end, 

implies  its  corresponding  elevation  to  a  supernatural  end.  the  Beatific 
And  as  a  fact  it  was  so.  God  destined  man  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Beatific  Vision.  How  simple  the  expression,  yet  how 
utterly  incomprehensible,  and  consequently  how  utterly  in 
expressible,  the  reality  which  it  embodies !  *  c<  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
(to  conceive]  what  things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him"  Yet  S.  John  in  his  own  sweet  way  helps  us  to  form 
some  poor  conception  of  it,  where  he  says,f  "It  hath  not  yet 
appeared  what  we,  shall  be.  We  'Imow  that  when  He  shall 
appear,  we  shall  l)e  like  to  Him,  because  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is."  The  end  of  man,  as  God  set  it  before  Adam,  was  not 
what  it  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  simple  nature ; — the 
dim  vision  of  God  in  the  looking-glass  of  His  creation ;  but  it 
was  the  clear,  immediate  Vision  of  Him  face  to  face.  God  is 
the  infinite  Truth,  the  infinite  and  only  Good,  the  infinite 
Beauty.  All  created  truth  wells  forth  from  Him,  as  its  one 
Centre,  Source,  Certainty,  and  Evidence.  And  the  intellect 
of  man  was  destined  to  bask  for  ever,  over-filled  yet  never 
satiated,  in  the  Sunshine  of  His  Wisdom.  All  that  is  good  in 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  9.  t  1  John  iii.  2. 
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the  creature  comes  from  His  creative  Hand,  —  is  the  faint 
shadow  of  His  excellence.  And  the  will  of  man  was  destined 
to  repose  for  ever  in  the  ecstasy  of  an  indissoluble  union  with 
the  Infinite  Good,  which  shall  contain  and  infinitely  overfold 
it.  The  many-coloured  beauty,  visible  or  bodily,  invisible  or 
spiritual,  of  God's  work,  is  His  Vestment,  and  receives  from 
Him  all  its  power  of  attraction.  And  the  imagination  and 
sensitive  faculties  of  man  were  destined  to  be  eternally  filled 
with  that  Beauty,  which  virtually  or  eminently  contains  all 
that  is  beautiful,  fair,  and  pleasant,  in  the  illimitable  ocean  of 
Its  own  simple  Perfection.  In  presence  of  this  hope,  even 
the  bright  happiness  of  Adam's  Paradise  fades  into  a  pensive 
twilight.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  comprehend  it.  It  has  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  it.  But  even  the 
momentary  glimpse  of  one  ray  of  its  glory  has  been  enough  to 
lift  many  saintly  souls  out  of  their  bodies  in  a  ravishment  of 
delights. 


d 
illustration 

of  the  enect 


human  race. 


§  4. 

^  those  graces,  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
section,  God  lavished  with  unsparing  hand  on  our  first  parents, 
jje  bestowed  on  a  certain  condition.  He  made  a  virtual  com- 
Pac^  W^k  Adam,  as  Theologians  say.  But  this  compact  did 
no£  regard  Adam  in  his  private  and  individual  capacity  only. 
It  was  contracted  with  him,  as  being  the  progenitor  and 
moral  head  of  the  whole  human  family.  With  the  permission 
of  our  readers,  we  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  compact  by 
the  analogy  of  a  similar  instance,  which  is  possible  in  ordinary 
social  life.  A  rich  and  extensive  landed  proprietor,  we  will 
suppose,  has  determined,  out  of  the  sheerest  benevolence,  to 
raise  one  of  the  hinds  on  his  estate  to  a  higher  and  more 
independent  position  in  life.  Part  of  his  property  consists  of 
a  productive  farm,  measuring  above  two  hundred  acres,  which 
he  proposes  with  himself  to  bestow  upon  his  labourer.  So 
calling  the  man  into  his  presence,  he  hands  over  to  him 
a  deed  of  gift,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  freehold  of  this  farm 
is  settled  on  him  and  on  his  family  for  ever.  But  there  is  one 
conditional  clause  in  the  title-deeds.  He  is  required  to  sow 
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his  crops  in  the  order  of  succession  commonly  observed  by 
farmers,  under  pain  of  at  once  forfeiting  for  himself  and  his 
heirs  the  entire  property. 

Similar  to  this  was  the  compact  which  God  made  with 
Adam.  He  not  only  conferred  upon  the  latter  and  upon  his 
partner  Eve  those  wonderful  graces  which  we  have  described, 
but  He  also  promised  to  confer  them  for  ever  on  the  whole 
human  family,  that  should  spring  from  their  loins.  But  there 
was  one  condition  annexed.  One  trial  was  to  be  made  of 
Adam's  obedience.  He  was  forbidden  to  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  If  he  disobeyed  this  command,  all 
these  supernatural  gifts  were  to  be  henceforth  forfeited;  and 
he  and  his  descendants  were  to  descend  to  that  natural  order, 
which  simply  corresponded  with  the  exigencies  of  their  being. 
As  the  Divine  sentence  expressed  it,  "  In  what  day  soever  tliou 
shalt  eat  of  it,  thou  shalt  die  the  death,"  i.e.  thou  shalt  at  once 
lose  the  supernatural  life  of  the  soul,  My  sanctifying  grace  ; 
and  thy  body,  stript  of  its  gift  of  immortality,  shall  be  subject 
to  that  natural  law  of  death,  from  which  in  My  bounty  I  had 
exempted  it. 

We  all  know  the  result.  The  sad  story  is  familiar  enough 
to  each  one  of  us.  Adam  fell.  And  by  virtue  of  the  compact, 
all  men  from  that  hour  are  born  in  a  fallen  state. 

What  then  is  the  position,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  The  state  of 

.         1  T         ,,    man  in  hi3 

that  state  ?     The  answer  is  at  once  easy  and  simple.     In  all  fallen  con- 

.  dition  pny- 

respects  save  one,  (about  which  we  shall  reserve  what  we  have  jj 


to  say  till  the  next  section,)  —  in  all  that  concerns  man's 
nature,  faculties,  liberty,—  in  what  regards  the  condition  and 
natural  imperfections  of  the  body,—  he  is  now  what  he  would  raHy  differ. 
have  been,  had  he  been  created  in  a  state  of  pure  nature.* 
His  liberty  of  will,  his  powers  intellectual  and  moral,  are  in  no 
wise  diminished.  He  is  as  able  to  act,  think,  judge  well, 
about  what  he  should  do,  and  how  he  should  conform  himself 
to  the  claims  of  God  and  the  principles  of  his  nature,  as  he 
would  have  been,  had  he  been  born  in  that  state.  In  like 
manner  his  intellect  is  as  liable  to  error,  and  prejudice  ;  his 

*  Vide  Suarez,  in  tract,  de  Gratia,  Proleg.  iv.  c.  7;  D.  Thorn.  1*  2*  cix.  per 
totam  ;  in  2  d.  xxviii.  Q.  1,  xxx.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  in  c.  et  ad  3  ;  Stapleton.  nostrum  de 
Justificatione,  1.  ii,  c.  ultimo. 
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will,  to  the  pursuit  of  what  is  apparently  good,  but  really  evil. 
The  passions  and  concupiscences  can  rebel  against  the  reason 
and  will ;  and  the  imagination  can  play  round  dangerous  or 
forbidden  objects.  His  body  is  subjected  to  fatigue,  pains, 
sickness,  and  death.  His  soul  is  capable  of  sorrow,  anxieties, 
perturbations,  fears.  He  has  the  power  of  sinning  ;  and  what 
is  more,  from  his  natural  constitution,  a  miserable  proneness 
to  it. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between  the  two.  His  present 
is  a  fallen  state.  He  has  fallen  from  the  supernatural  order, 
to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  has  been  left,  by  virtue  of 
the  fall,  and  so  far  as  God's  original  promise  is  concerned,  to 
his  own  unassisted  nature,  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  This 
essential  distinction,  which  is  characteristic  of  our  present 
unbaptized  condition,  we  now  merely  record;  for  it  will  be 
considered  at  greater  length,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the 
following  section. 

§6. 

The  question,  which  presents  itself  next  in  order,  is  that 
which  regards  the  nature  and  definition  of  original  sin.  Its 
importance  and  intimate  relation  to  the  principal  subject  of  our 
present  inquiry,  does  not,  we  imagine,  require  any  proof,  or 
even  elucidation.  In  fact  all  our  previous  investigations  have 
been  introduced  into  this  essay,  with  an  eye  to  its  clearer  and 
more  satisfactory  solution. 

We  will  then  enter  upon  the  matter  at  once  by  laying  down 
our  first  proposition.    Original  sin  does  not  formally  consist  in 
anything  positive.      It  is  on  the  contrary  a  simple   defect  or 
it  formally     privation.     It  is  not  therefore,  as  some  have   said,  a  morbid 
the  privation   quality,  which  infects  the  soul.    Neither  is  it  concupiscence,  as 
gra?e.c ' '    e  has  been  falsely  maintained  by  others.      It  formally  consists, 
(and  let  this  be  our  second  proposition,)  in  the  privation  of  sanc 
tifying  grace ;  or,  as  others  have  called  it,  (not  distinguishing 
between  the  two,)  of  original  justice.      And  such  is  the  idea 
which  S.  Anselm  gives  us  of  it.  These  are  his  words  :*  "  That 


The  nature 
of  original 
sin. 


*  Hoc  peccatum,  quod  originale  dico,  aliud  nequeo  intelligere,  nisi  ipsam, 
quam  supra  posui,  factam  per  inobedientiam  Adas,  justitia?  debitse  nuditatem. — 
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which  I  call  original  sin,  I  conceive  to  be  no  other,  than  what 
I  have  propounded  in  a  former  place,  viz.  the  being  stripped, 
through  the  disobedience  of  Adam,  of  that  justice,  which  was 
our  due." 

The  greatest  Theologians  agree  in  giving  substantially  the 
same  definition.  S.  Thomas,  for  instance,  describes  original 
sin  as*  "  a  disordered  disposition,  arising  from  the  dissolution 
of  that  harmony,  in  which  the  essence  of  original  justice 
consisted."  And  he  is  referring  to  the  harmony  produced  in 
man's  nature  by  the  gift  of  original  justice.  S.  Bonaventuref 
and  ScotusJ  say  nearly  the  same  thing.  And  Durandus§ 
declares  this  to  be  the  common  opinion. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  supernatural  state  of  Para 
disiacal  innocence  consists  of  two  principal  gifts ;  one  of  which, 
that  sanctifying  grace  which  united  the  soul  to  God,  was  its 
formal  constituent ;  and  original  justice,  (using  the  term  in  its 
specific  and  more  restricted  signification,)  which  subjected  the 
passions  to  the  entire  control  of  reason,  was,  as  it  were,  the 
material  part.||  It  is  therefore,  in  consequence,  the  loss  of  the 
former,  which  properly  and  formally  constitutes  original  sin ; 
though  the  loss  of  the  latter  follows  as  a  natural  result,  together 
with  that  of  all  the  other  graces,  which  combined  to  make  up 
the  complement  of  man's  primal  elevation. 

But  an  objection  may  here  occur  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  essential 

T  ,  .  -,  ,  n     difference 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  man  would  between  the 
have  been  equally  without  this  superadded  gift,  yet  that,  this  grace  in 
nevertheless,  he  would  not  have  been  subject  to  original  pure  nature 

<J  and  in  our 

sin.      Now   it   is    quite    true    that    in    that   state    he   would  fallen  con- 

dition. 

not  have  been  endowed  with  sanctifying  grace.  And  it 
is  also  quite  true,  that  nevertheless  he  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  original  sin ;  though  we  are  subject  to  it,  precisely 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  not  that  same  grace.  The 

L.  de  Conceptu  Virginali,  c.  26  (aliter  27).  S.  Anselm  is  theologically  accurate 
in  saying  "  due ;"  because  after  God  has  conditionally  promised  the  grace, 
man  has  a  real  right  to  it,  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  promise.  And  the  object  of 
a  right,  (jus)  is  evidently  due. 

*  1"  2«  Ixxxii.  1,  in  c.  f  In  2  d.  xxx.  a.  2,  Q.  1. 

J  In  2  d.  xxxii.  Q.  unica,  §  Quoad  primum ;  cf.  totam  Q. 

§  In  2  d.  xxx.  Q.  3,  fol.  181,  col.  3*. 

||  Vide  D.  Thorn,  in  2  d,  xxxii.  Q.  1,  a.  1,  ad  1. 
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reason  and  foundation  of  the  difference  is  this.  In  the  former 
case  this  absence  of  sanctifying  grace  would  not  have  been  a 
privation ;  whereas  in  our  case  it  is.  For  privation  is  the  ab 
sence  of  something  which  is  due  to  us,  to  which  we  have  some 
how  or  other  a  right.  But  man  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  would 
have  had  no  claims  to  the  gift  in  question,  because  God  had 
not  promised  it  to  him.  He  would  simply  have  been  without 
a  perfection,  which  he  might  have  had,  if  God  had  so  willed  it. 
But  in  his  actual  condition  he  is  deprived  of  a  perfection  which 
was  destined  for  him.  It  was  already  his  in  promise.  God 
intended  him  to  have  it;  and,  indeed,  gave  it  to  him  at  the 
beginning.  It  has  since  been  withdrawn  because  of  sin. 
Consequently  man  has  fallen  from  his  former  state  of  excellence, 
and  has  lost  what  once  was  his. 

Original  sin  And  this  reflection  leads  the  way  to  our  next  proposition, 
upon  the  which  is  this.  Original  sin  is  a  stain  upon  the  soul,  and  renders 
it  justly  and  necessarily  liable  to  punishment.  The  first  mem 
ber  of  our  proposition  is  plain  enough  from  what  has  been 
already  said.  For  God  had  intended  from  all  eternity,  that 
every  soul  of  man  should  be  irradiated  with  the  light  of  His 
grace,  and  should  be  sanctified  from  the  womb.  But  Adam's 
sin  has  intervened  to  arrest  the  influx  of  this  supernatural  life. 
And  the  cause  is  ever  living  in  its  effect.  Hence  the  poor  soul 
is  not  only  deprived  of  what  would  have  made  it  well-pleasing 
in  God's  sight ;  but  that  deprivation  is  a  perpetuated  token  at 
once,  and  result,  of  God's  displeasure.  And  He  turns  His 
eyes  away  from  it  with  displeasure,  because  it  has  so  deterio 
rated  from  that  Prototypal  Idea,  which  had  been  conceived  in 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  Divine  Wisdom ;  and  because, 
too,  He  sees  there  a  continued  presence  of  the  sin  of  Adam, 
it  mates  It  is  also,  as  we  have  said,  rendered  necessarily  liable  to 

man  subject  .  "' 

to  punish.       punishment.     And  the  reason  is,  that  since  it  has  been  de 
ment.  r  .  ' 

throned  by  original  sin  from  its  supernatural  elevation,  it  has 
consequently,  in  its  actual  condition,  been  rendered  simply  in 
capable  of  even  tending  towards,  much  more  of  attaining  to, 
its  supernatural  end, — the  Beatific  Vision,  to  which  God  had 
destined  it.  It  is,  therefore,  by  Adam's  disobedience  really 
excluded  from  it.  And  such  a  loss  of  itself  is  truly  and  pro 
perly  damnation  in  the  objective  sense  of  the  term;  even 
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though,  by  reason  of  the  soul's  unconsciousness  of  its  loss,  it 
may  not,  in  certain  instances,  be  felt  as  a  punishment. 

These  last  remarks  naturally  introduce  the  question,  which  Digression 
has  been  mooted,  concerning  the  state  of  unbaptized  infants  of  unbap-at8 
after  death.     Nor  would  it  be  expedient  entirely  to  pass  it  by;  SSJdSS' 
seeing  that  it  has  always  been  a  great  difficulty  to  many  Pro 
testants,  who  have  shrunk  back  with  horror,  and  not  without 
reason,  at  the  idea  of  these  little  ones  being  subjected  for  ever 
to  the  torments  of  hell,  although  they  are  guiltless  of  personal 
sin  of  any  kind.      Its   consideration,  moreover,   will  help  to 
throw  no  little  light  on  the  whole  subject,  of  which  we  are  now 
treating. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  faith  then,  that  these  little  ones  are  de-  i.  They  are 
prived  for  ever  of  the  Beatific  Vision.     They  can  never  hope  Jf?hevi.u>n 
to  see  God  face  to  face,  as  He  is  in  His  one  beautiful  Glory.  ° 
They  are  shut  out  from  the  fulness  of  the  Eedemption  pur 
chased  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Justifying  grace  has 
never  been  infused  into  their  souls ;  and  they  have  therefore 
never  been  elevated  into  that  supernatural  order,  to  which  the 
baptized  are  admitted. 

Beyond  this,  all  is  opinion  more  or  less  probable ;  because 
nothing  has  been  positively  defined  by  the  Church,  although 
She  has  given  no  obscure  intimation  of  her  leanings,  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  twenty-sixth  proposition  of  the  Council 
of  Pistoia  by  Pius  VI.  in  the  last  century.*  Nevertheless, 
there  are  certain  propositions  more  or  less  certain  as  re 
gards  this  matter ;  others  again,  which  are  more  or  less 
probable. 

We  maintain  then,   with  Peter  Lombard, f  S.  Thomas,  {  S.  2.  They  most 
Bonaventure,§  Cardinal  Sfondrati,||  and  (to  borrow  the  phrase  SotSe/0 
from  the  Seraphic   Doctor)   "  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  heii.pa" 
most  approved  by  the  Masters,"  that  children  dying  without 
baptism,  do  not  suffer  the  sensible  pains  of  hell.     No  less  an 
authority  than  the  great  Doctor,  S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  pro- 


*  Propp.  damnatae  a  Fio  VI.  per  Constitutionem  "  Aucfcorera  fidei,"  Aug.  28, 
A.D.  1794.     Vide  Denzinger,  p.  397,  edit.  4%  1861. 

f  2  d.  xxxiii.  J  Vide  infra.:  §  In  2  d.  xxxiii.  a.  3,  Q.  1,  in  c. 

||  In  Nodo  Prredestinationis  Dissolute,  P.  I.  cap.  xxiii. 
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fesses  the  same  belief.  He  says  that  he  thinks,*  "  they  will 
neither  be  admitted  to  glory,  nor  subjected  to  torment  by  the 
just  Judge  ;  since,  though  they  have  not  received  the  character 
of  baptism,  they  nevertheless  are  free  from  actual  sin ;  and  have 
endured,  rather  than  caused,  their  loss."  The  same  doctrine 
is  more  than  insinuated  by  Innocent  III.,  who  asserts,  f  that 
' ( the  punishment  of  original  sin,  is  privation  of  the  Vision  of 
God ;  but  the  punishment  of  actual  sin  is  the  torment  of  an 
eternal  hell."  S.  Thomas  lays  down  precisely  the  same  law. 
For  he  tells  us,{  that  "  it  is  commonly  said,  that  sensible 
pain  is  not  due  to  original  sin ;  but  only  the  punishment  of 
loss ;  that  is,  the  privation  of  the  Vision  of  God."  And  he 
expressly  declares  more  than  once,§  that  unbaptized  children 
dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  will  not  suffer  sensible 
pains. 
3.  They  most  "VVe  maintain  secondly,  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 

probably  do  •/•>•? 

from  the*  am  Punisnment  of  loss,  though  they  are  subjected  to  it.  In  other 
of  loss.  words,  they  are  eternally  deprived  of  the  Beatific  Vision;  but 
they  do  not  know  of  their  deprivation ;  and  consequently  the 
loss  causes  them  no  interior  affliction.  For  it  would  be  a  cruel 
mercy  to  exempt  them  from  the  pain  of  sense,  but  to  sub 
ject  them  to  that  of  loss ;  since  this  latter  is  far  more  excru 
ciating  and  intolerable  than  the  former,  as  S.  Thomas  remarks. 
We  therefore  adopt  as  our  own,  the  opinion  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  as  he  expresses  it  in  the  following  words  :  ||  "  Every 
man,  who  has  the  use  of  his  free  will,  is  proportioned  to  the 
attainment  of  eternal  life ;  because  he  can  prepare  himself  for 
receiving  grace,  by  which  he  may  merit  eternal  life.  And 
therefore,  if  such  men  are  deprived  of  it,  they  will  feel  very 
great  sorrow,  because  they  lose  that  which  might  have  been 
theirs.  But  children  have  never  been  proportioned  to  the 

*  Tovf  dt  ju/jrs  do%cta6r'i<Tea9ai}  jurjre  Ko\aa9r]aea9ai  Trapa  TOV  Sitcaiov  KpiTou, 
u)f  aGfypay'iGTOVQ  /JfJ',  cnroviipovQ  C£,  aXXa  TraQovra^  juaXXo^  Ti]v  %rmiav  j) 
dpacavTciQ. — Orat.  xl.  in  S.  Baptismo,  n.  23,  ed.  Migne,  PP.  Grseci,  t.  xxxvi. 
p.  389. 

f  Decretalimn  Gregorii,  1.  iii.  tit.  xlii.  cap.  3,  §  Sed  adliuc  quceritur,  fyc. 

J  De  Malo,  Q.  V.  a.  2,  in  c. 

§  3*  Q.  1,  a.  4,  ad  2,  in  2  d.  xxxiii.  Q.  2,  a.  1,  de  Malo,  Q.  V.  a.  2,  o. ;  cf. 
P.  Faure  in  c.  xciii.  Enchiridii  Atigustini. 

||  In  2  d.  xxxiii.  Q.  2,  a.  2,  in  c. ;  cf.  de  Malo,  Q.  V.  a.  3,  o. 
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receiving  of  eternal  life ;  because  it  was  not  their  due  from  the 
constitution  of  their  nature;  seeing  that  it  exceeds  all  the 
capacity  of  their  nature.  And  they  could  not  elicit  acts  of  their 
own,  by  which  they  might  attain  to  so  great  a  good.  And 
therefore,  they  will  feel  no  grief  whatsoever  at  the  loss  of  the 
Vision  of  God.  Nay  rather  they  will  rejoice,  in  that  they  will 
largely  participate  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  of  their  own 
natural  perfections." 

We  equally  agree  with  S.  Bonaventure,  who,  holding  the 
same  opinion  as  the  Angelic  Doctor,  expresses  it  as  follows  :* 
"  Mercy  demands,  that  they  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
punishment  of  actual  grief,  since  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
stain  of  actual  sin.  And  therefore  God,  by  His  just  Judge 
ment  deprives  them  of  the  knowledge  of  all  those  things, 
which  could  cause  them  grief.  For  it  it  is  better  to  be  igno 
rant  of  such  things,  than  to  know  them."  Scotusf  defends 
both  our  assertions.  And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they 
embody  the  common  opinion  of  our  Schools,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern.  We  need  hardly  add  the  name  of  Suarez  to  our  list ; 
since  on  this  subject  we  have  followed  him  in  each  one  of  our 
positions.  Nor  can  we  well  have  a  safer  guide. 

We  maintain  thirdly, — founding  our  opinion  upon  the  words  4^  The^  win 
of  S.  Thomas  just  quoted, — that  these  children  will  enjoy  a  Jj 
natural  felicity,  such  as  man  would  have  had  in  a  state  of  pure 
nature.  And  therefore,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor  in  another  place,  J  "  Though  unbaptized  infants  are 
separated  from  God,  so  far  as  regards  that  union  with  Him, 
which  is  attained  by  the  glory  (of  the  Beatific  Vision),  they 
are  not  nevertheless  entirely  separated  from  Him.  Nay,  rather, 
they  are  united  to  Him  by  their  participation  of  natural  goods, 
and  so  also  can  rejoice  in  Him  by  natural  knowledge  and  love." 
Or,  as  Scotus  expresses  it  still  more  distinctly.  §  "  It  seems  to 
be  reasonable  to  grant,  that  they  can  naturally  attain  to  a  more 

*  In  2  d.  xxxiii.  a.  3,  Q.  2,  in  c.  f  In  2  d.  xxxiii.  Q.  1. 

J  In  2  d.  xxxiii.  a.  2,  ad  5. 

§  "  Videtur  probabile  concedere,  quod  omnium  naturaliter  cognoscibilium 
possunt  naturaliter  cognitionem  habere  excellentius,  quam  aliqui  habuerunt, 
pro  statu  isto ;  et  ita  aliqualem  beatitudinem  naturalem  de  Deo  cognito  in 
universal!  poterunt  attingere." — Ibidem,  §  Etsi  qugeratur. 

x  2 
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5.  It  is  pro. 
bable  that 
they  will  in- 
habit  this 
earth  after 
its  renova 
tion. 


Original  sin 
is  truly  and 
properly 
sin. 


excellent  knowledge  of  all  that  can  be  naturally  known,  than 
some  have  had  according  to  that  state ;  and  can  thus  attain 
to  a  certain  sort  of  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
general.1" 

Furthermore,,  we  add  by  way  of  corollary  or  complement 
to  this  third  proposition,  the  following  words  of  Suarez  :* 
"  These  little  ones  will  then  have  a  true  natural  knowledge  of 
God  and  a  love  of  Him  above  all  things,  and  consequently  the 
rest  of  the  natural  virtues,  and  impassible  bodies,  not  in  virtue 
of  any  intrinsic  disposition  but  by  the  Providence  of  God ;  be 
cause  they  must  be  eternal.  Hence,  they  will  not  need  food  or 
drink,  because  God  will  provide  that  their  bodies  shall  not  be 
subject  to  alteration.  And  so  neither  will  they  suffer  from  the 
rebellion  of  the  flesh,  nor  from  the  internal  or  external  conflict ; 
because  this  too  would  be  a  sensible  pain,  and  all  such  things 
belong  to  a  state  of  trial,  whilst  they  in  their  measure  have 
arrived  at  their  end/-' 

As  regards  all  the  propositions  as  yet  enumerated,  Suarez  .' 
tells  us  that  "  Theologians  are  for  the  most  part  agreed ;  they 
only  hesitate  about  the  place  of  their  habitation."  We  there 
fore  finally  add,  as  a  probable  opinion,  that  they  will  inhabit 
the  new  earth  after  its  renovation  in  the  last  general  conflagra 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  authorities, f  who  are  cited, 
the  rest,  says  the  same  Theologian,  "  piously  and  reasonably 
believe,  that  their  habitation  will  be  in  this  world. " 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  how  intimately  this  doctrine  coheres 
with  what  has  been  already  stated  concerning  the  physical 
identity  of  man's  condition  in  his  fallen  state,  with  what  it 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  pure  nature.  This  one  moral 
difference  there  is  between  the  two ;  that  what,  in  the  one  case, 
would  have  been  the  mere  absence  of  a  possible  gift,  becomes, 
in  the  other,  a  real  state  of  sin ;  and  that  the  end,  which  would 
have  been  in  the  former,  man's  natural  and  appointed  felicity, 
becomes,  in  the  latter,  a  painless  state  of  damnation.  And 
thus  once  more,  ' '  Justice  and  Peace  have  kissed,"  even  in  that 
far-off  place  on  the  outskirts  of  heaven. 

And  now,  retracing  our  steps  after  this  somewhat  long,  but 


#  De  Vitiis  et  Peccatis,  disp.  ix.  §  G,  n.  6. 


t  Ibidem. 
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by  no  means  useless,  digression,  we  proceed  to  onr  next  pro 
position  respecting  the  nature  of  original  sin.  It  is  not  a  mere 
opinion,  however  respectable.  It  is  a  dogma  of  faith.  For  the 
Council  of  Trent*  has  confirmed  it  by  its  infallible  decree. 
And  it  is  this.  Original  sin  has  truly  and  properly  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  exists  by  transfusion  in  every  soul  of  man. 

This  truth  follows  of  necessity  from  our  preceding  proposi 
tion.  For  if  original  sin  be  a  real  stain  upon  the  soul,  and 
not  a  mere  imputation ;  and  if  it  carries  along  with  it  its  own 
just  liability  to  punishment/ it  is  evidently  something  physi 
cally  existing  in  each  child  of  Adam;  unless  he  has  been 
liberated  from  the  evil  of  its  presence  by  a  peculiar  exemption. 

Still,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  understanding,  Iww  it  has  the 
true  and  proper  nature  of  sin.  And  this  section  of  our  Essay 
would  be  by  no  means  complete,  were  we  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  without  offering  any  clue  to  its  solution. 

We  lay  it  down  then,  as  a  principle,  that  sin,  in  its  widest  Explanation 
signification,  consists  essentially  in  the  voluntary  aversionf  of  in  which  it 
the  soul  from  God,  as  its  constituted  end.     But  this  definition  *in. 
seems  to  make  the  subject  still  more  obscure  and  complex. 
For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  children 
turn  from  God  by  an  act  of  their  will,  seeing  that  they  are  as 
yet  incapable  of  any  act  of  the  will  properly  so  called  ?     Yet,  if 
the  aversion   is   to   be   voluntary,   as  the   definition  says,  it 
must  be  by  an  act  of  the  will.     We  reply,  that  sin  in  its  most 
extended  meaning,  does  not  necessarily  imply  an  act  of  the 
will  in  itself,  but  it   suffices  that  it  should  exist  in  its  cause. 
Thus,  for  instance,  habitual  sin  does  not  imply  an  act  of  the 
will  in  itself.     And  the  reason  is  obvious.     For  it  is  not  an 


*  Sess.  v.  can.  3  ct  5. 

f  We  use  the  word  "aversion"  as  it  is  the  word  consecrated  to  the  expres 
sion  of  this  dogma.  But  its  meaning  in  English  is  not  quite  equivalent  to  what 
is  conveyed  by  the  Latin  word  "  avcrsio"  It  conveys  the  idea  of  positive 
dislike  or  hatred.  As  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  the  course  of 
this  Essay,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  such  is  not  the  sense  in  which  we 
use  it.  And  we  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  this  to  the  reader's  mind  by  the 
use  of  the  preposition  "from"  after  it.  We  mean  by  it,  a  state  in  which  the 
human  soul  is  turned  away  out  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Vision  of  God 
face  to  face ;— something  which  is  not  positive,  but  privative  j— not  an  act,  but 
a  state. 
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act  at  all,  but  a  state  or  condition.  And  if  it  implied  an  act 
of  the  will  in  itself,  it  would  not  be  any  longer  habitual,  but 
actual  sin.  It  is  then,  a  state  of  aversion  from  God,  which  is 
the  result  of  a  former  act  of  the  will,  unretracted,  and  no 
longer  existing,  save  in  its  effects.  In  like  manner,  original 
sin  is  a  state  of  aversion  from  God,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  sin  actually  committed  in  the  person  of  Adam ; 
and  which  cannot  be  retracted  till  God  release  us  from  it  in 
His  mercy,  and  through  the  merits  of  His  only-begotten  Son. 

But  all  the  difficulty  is  not  yet  solved.  For  the  explanation 
just  given  presents  a  fresh  difficulty.  We  can  see  how  the 
state  of  aversion  is  voluntary  in  the  case  of  habitual  sin, 
because  the  cause,  at  all  events,  was  an  act  of  our  own 
individual  will.  But  in  original  sin,  as  it  has  been  explained, 
the  only  cause  is  the  sinful  act  of  another,  and  not  our  own  act 
at  all.  We  answer  first  of  all,  that  this  is  only  saying,  that  there 
is  a  specific  difference,  between  the  two ;  which  is  undeniably 
true.  But  this  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  latter  from  the 
category  of  sin.  However  such  an  answer  does  not  altogether 
solve  the  difficulty.  For  it  does  not  explain,  how  original  sin 
can  correspond  in  any  way  with  our  definition.  We  add  there 
fore,  that  though  the  act  of  disobedience  was  formally  in  the 
will  of  Adam,  it  was  virtually,  and  by  interpretation,  in  our 
own.  For  our  first  parent,  by  virtue  of  the  Divine  compact, 
did  not  act  as  an  individual  only,  but  as  the  constituted  head 
of  the  human  race.  Just  as  in  the  example  of  the  landed  pro 
prietor  adduced  at  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  the 
violation  of  the  condition  contained  in  the  deed  of  gift  was 
formally  and  properly  the  act  of  the  hind ;  but  the  will  of  his 
children  was  virtually  included  in  his  own,  as  the  result  shows. 
For  his  heirs  and  descendants  were  subjected,  equally  with 
himself,  to  the  penalty.  And  they  could  point  in  after-times 
to  the  property,  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others, 
and  say,  "  Through  our  grandfather's  fault  we  lost  that 
farm." 

One  more  difficulty  remains.  It  does  not  quite  appear  how 
original  sin  can  be  a  state  of  aversion  of  the  soul  from  God. 
For  infants,  who  die  without  receiving  the  grace  of  baptism, 
are  evidently  still  infected  with  the  stain  of  original  sin.  Yet, 
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as  we  have  seen,  they  will  love  God  above  all  things  in  the 
eternity  which  lies  open  before  them.  But  love  of  God  is  conver 
sion  to  God,  not  aversion  from  Him.  There  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  between  the  two  statements. 
And  yet  there  is  really  no  contradiction  at  all.  For  we  can 
at  the  same  time  be  converted  to  God  by  the  act  of  our  un 
assisted  nature;  and  turned  away  from  God  as  our  super 
natural  end  by  a  state  of  privation,  which  incapacitates  us 
from  tending  towards  that  end.  By  the  loss  of  justifying 
grace  we  are  moved  quite  out  of  the  road,  which  leads  to, 
and  ends  in,  the  Beatific  Vision.  Original  sin,  therefore, 
causes  in  the  soul  a  positive  incapacity  for  seeing  God  face  to 
face,  which  is  the  end  for  which  He  destined  us.  For  it 
destroys  all  proportion  between  the  two.  But  this  does  not 
hinder  it  from  turning  to  God,  as  perfectly  as  it  can,  by  its  own 
imelevated  nature.  Consequently,  a  perfect  love  of  God  in  the 
natural  order,  is  quite  compatible  with  a  state  of  aversion  from 
Him  in  the  supernatural.  original  sin 

is  the  death 

Our  next  proposition, — which  is  also  a  dogma  of  faith, — is,  ofthesoui. 
that  original  sin  is  the  death  of  the  soul.  And  this  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  For  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  in  the  pre 
destined  order  of  God's  love,  is  His  sanctifying  grace.  By 
it  the  soul  lives  to  God.  But,  original  sin  essentially  consists 
in  the  privation  of  this  grace.  It  is,  therefore,  its  death.  It 
can  no  longer  move  or  act  in  the  supernatural  sphere.  Its 
works  are  dead ;  for  they  are  stripped  of  God,  and  therefore 
stripped  of  all  merit.  It  has  no  more  power  of  moving* 
towards  heaven  and  the  bliss  of  the  saints,  than  a  dead  body 
has  to  transport  itself  from  one  city  to  another.  In  a  word, 
it  is  deprived  of  that  life  which  God  had  intended  it  to  live.  original  sin 

We  will  add  one  more  proposition  to  our  list,  as  it  will  be  of  SSSed  in  an 
some  service  to  us  afterwards,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  Dr.  body,  its 
Pusev.     It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  what  we  have  ject  is  the 

soul. 

written  about  original  sin,  that  this  hereditary  taint  cannot  be 
infused  into  a  child,  (if  such  we  may  call  it,)  before  it  has 
received  its  soul.  For  it  cannot  affect  a  yet  lifeless  foetus,  a 
mere  mass  of  matter ;  since  it  formally  consists  in  the  priva 
tion  of  a  spiritual  quality,  between  which  and  matter  there 
can  be  no  conceivable  proportion.  And  again,  it  is  truly  and 
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Explanation 
of  passages 
in  the  Fa 
thers,  &e., 
where  origi 
nal  sin  is 
described  as 
a  wound  in 
flicted  on 
our  nature, 
by  which 
free  will  is 
destroyed, 
&c. 


properly  sin ;  but  sin  cannot  be  predicated  save  of  reasonable 
beings.* 

There  is  one  great  objection,  which  is  ordinarily  brought 
against  the  explanation  of  original  sin,  as  we  have  given  it, 
which  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  the  main  purpose  of  this  essay 
to  present  before  our  readers,  together  with  its  solution.  It 
will  incidentally  afford  a  further  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
Church  on  a  practical  question,  the  Protestant  treatment  of 
which  has  given  occasion  to  fresh  prejudices  against  the 
Christian  Revelation.  The  objection  to  which  we  refer  takes 
some  such  form  as  this.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  said  to 
assert  that  man  by  original  sin  has  received  a  wound  in  his 
nature,  or  in  the  constituents  of  his  nature,  (vulneratus  in 
naturalibus,}^  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  weakened, 
nay  more,  has  even  utterly  perished.  And  the  Council  of 
Trent J  declares  that  by  it  Adam  was  changed  for  the  worse, 
or  suffered  deterioration  in  soul  and  body.  S.  Austin  §  tells  us 
that  man  in  his  fallen  condition  is  incapable  of  good,  and 
free  only  to  commit  evil.  How  can  such  statements  as  these 
be  reconciled  with  a  doctrine  which  makes  original  sin  to 
consist  simply  and  only  in  a  privation  of  justifying  grace  ? 
For  they  appear  to  assert  expressly,  that  human  nature  has 
itself  suffered  loss ;  that  its  integrity  is  wounded,  maimed ; 
its  liberty  of  action  at  least  attenuated,  if  not  altogether 
destroyed. 

We  must  be  allowed  to  clear  the  way  for  a  solution  of  this 
difficulty,  by  introducing  a  very  serviceable  and  even  necessary 
distinction.  The  words  in  which  the  gist  of  the  objection  is 


*  "  Peccatum  originale  actu  et  formalitor  non  transfunditur  in  prolom,  nisi 
posfcquam  rationalem  animam  habeat.  Quia  sola  creatura  rationalis  capax  est 
peccati  sen  personalia  seu  originalis ;  sicuti  sola  ilia  capax  est  gratias  sanctifi- 
cantis,  in  cujus  privatione  consistit  originale  peccatmn." — Piazza,  8.  J.,  Causa 
Imm.  Conceptions.  Appar.  art.  1,  §  2,  consectar.  4m.  Panormi,  1747. 

f  This  expression  is  attributed  to  the  venerable  Bede,  in  his  commentary  on 
S.  Luke  x.  30.  See  S.  Thomas,  la,  2*  Ixxxv.  aa.  1,  2,  " Bed  contra;"  and 
Vasquez  in  disp.  cxxxviii.  c.  1,  n.  1.  But  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Bede  at  all. 

J  Sess.  v.  can.  1. 

§  "  Libero  arbitrio  male  utens,  homo  et  se  perdidit  et  ipsum." — (Enchiridion, 
c.  30.)  "  Omnis  infidelium  vita  peccatum  est,  et  nihil  est  bonum  sine  summo 
bono." — S.  Prosper,  in  L.  Sentt.  S.  Augustini,  cvi. 
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contained,  nature,  i.  e.,  free  will,  good  and  evil  actions,  have 
a  double  meaning.  One  of  these  may  be  called  their  philo 
sophical  meaning,  as  it  is  the  sense  in  which  they  are  under 
stood  in  natural  philosophy.  The  other  may  be  called  their 
theological  meaning ;  since  it  is  the  sense  which  attaches  to 
them  in  the  supernatural  Theology  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
Christian  Revelation.  If  we  speak,  for  instance,  of  human 
nature,  we  may  understand  by  the  word  the  essential  consti 
tuents  of  that  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  expressed  by 
its  definition, — what  it  is  in,  and  by,  itself, — all  that  necessarily 
goes  to  make  up  man.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  mean, 
that  human  nature,  as  God  predestined  it  to  be  in  its  super 
natural  completeness  ;  as  God  in  fact  created  it  in  the  begin 
ning.  In  like  manner  when  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  we  may  either  mean  to  express  that  liberty  which  is 
essential  to  it  in  the  natural  order ;  by  which  it  is  free  to 
choose  what  is  morally  good  or  morally  evil.  Or  we  may 
mean  that  liberty,  with  which  we  were  gratuitously  endowed 
by  God,  of  choosing  good  in  the  supernatural  order.  In  the 
same  way  we  say  that  actions  are  good  or  bad,  assuming  as 
our  measure  their  intrinsic  fitness  or  honesty,  and  the  natural 
law  engraved  on  the  conscience  of  each  man.  Or  we  may 
mean  by  actions  good  and  bad,  such  as  either  have,  or  have 
not,  a  proportion  with  the  supernatural  end,  for  which  we 
were  destined, — actions  that  are  meritorious,  as  being  in 
formed  with  the  Divine  grace,  or  that  are  not  meritorious, 
because  destitute  of  such  grace. 

The  whole  difficulty  then  vanishes  at  once,  on  our  apply 
ing  to  it  this  distinction.*  For  in  all  the  expressions,  which 

*  S.  Austin,  whose  writings,  more  especially  against  the  Pelagians,  are  a 
repertory  of  expressions  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  on  which  we  are  com 
menting,  enunciates  very  clearly  this  distinction  in  his  complete  work  against 
Julian.  Thus  he  says,  "  Ideo  veras  virtutes  habemus,  quia  verum  est  propter 
qiwd  facimus,  i.e.  hoc  naturae  nostrae"  (ntique  theologice  spectatas)  "con- 
sentaneum  est  ad  salutem  et  veram  felicitatem"  (1.  iv.  c.  3,  n.  18).  And  again, 
"  Non  enim  absurde  virtus  definita  est  ab  eis  qui  dixerunt,  Virtus  est  animi 
habitus,  naturce  modo  atque  rationi  consentaneus.  Verum  dixerunt ;  sed  quid 
sit  consentaneum  liberandae  ac  beatificandae  naturae  mortalium  nescierunt" 
(ibidem,  n.  19).  "  Si  ergo  ad  consequendam  veram  beatitudinem,  quam  nobis 
immortalcm  fides,  quee  in  Christo  est  vera  promittit,  nihil  prosunt  homini 
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liave  been  collected  from  the  Councils  and  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  these  words  are  used  in  their  theological,  not  in  their 
philosophical  meaning.  And  if  they  are  interpreted  in  such 
sort,  the  assertions  are  not  only  free  from  difficulty,  and  com 
patible  with  the  explanation  of  original  sin  which  we  have 
given,  but  they  are  simply  dogmas  of  faith.  For  our  human 
nature,  if  we  contemplate  it,  as  constituted  in  the  original 
perfection  which  God  gave  to  it,  has  received  a  grievous  wound, 
and  is  altogether  changed  for  the  worse.  It  is  left  naked, 
and  is  stripped  of  all  its  excellent  gifts  of  original  justice, 
integrity,  wisdom,  immortality.  The  will  too  is  weakened,  nay 
destroyed.  For  it  cannot  make  even  an  initial  effort  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  which  is  the  end  once 
intended  for  it.  It  is  in  a  simple  incapacity  in  its  fallen  con 
dition  to  move  a  step  towards  heaven.  None  of  its  actions 
are  theologically  good,  because  otherwise  they  would  be 
meritorious.  But  this  is  impossible.  For  to  be  meritorious 
they  must  be  Deiform.  And  this  supposes  grace.  But  man 
by  original  sin  is  deprived  of  the  appliances  of  grace.  They 
are  therefore  useless  as  regards  the  end  for  which  man  was 
destined. 

All  this  is  strictly  true.  But  it  does  not  prevent  man  from 
possessing  his  complete  liberty  to  do  what  is  right,  good, 
just,  and  honest,  in  the  natural  order.  Such  actions,  we 
own,  cannot  merit  heaven.  They  cannot  even  merit  grace  in 
any  way.  But  they  dispose  man  for  the  reception  of  grace, 
and  may  attract  the  Divine  liberality  to  show  him  mercy,  and 
to  bestow  on  him  the  gift  of  vocation  to  the  faith.  Conse 
quently  such  actions  do  not,  as  the  Protestant  and  Jansenist 

virtutes,  nullo  modo  verao  possunt  esse  virtutes.  .  .  .  Quicqitid  autem  boni 
fit  ab  hominibus,  et  non  propter  hoc  fit,  propter  quod  fieri  deberc  vera  sapientia 
prascipit,  etsi  officio  videatur  bonum,  ipso  non  recto  fine  peccatum  est"  (ibidem, 
n.  20).  In  other  words,  the  act  is  a  sin  in  so  far  forth  only,  as  it  cannot  help  us 
to  heaven,  which  is  man's  right  end,  and  is  elicited  in  a  state  of  habitual 
aversion  from  God  as  our  supernatural  end.  The  habit  of  such  acts  is  not, 
therefore,  a  true  virtue,  theologically ;  consequently  it  is  of  no  use  to  us,  as  it 
does  not  proceed  from  a  supernatural  faith.  But  such  acts  and  habits  are  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  virtues,  philosophically 
or  ethically  speaking,  though  they  are  not  true  virtues  in  the  predestined 
order.  See  the  first  note  in  the  next  page. 
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heresiarchs  have  ventured  to  teach,  merit  the  torments  of 
hell,  nor  are  they  sins.  Such  a  doctrine  is  repugnant  to  our 
moral  sense,  horrible  and  blasphemous.  Even  S.  Augustine,* 
who  was  tempted  in  his  conflict  with  the  Pelagian  error,  to 
shape  his  indictment  against  our  fallen  nature  in  the  sternest 
phraseology  that  his  genius  could  suggest,  does  not  scruple  to 
affirm  that  the  virtuous  actions  of  the  heathen,  though  incapa 
ble  of  saving  them,  will  at  least  serve  to  mitigate  tho  severity 
of  their  eternal  torments.  The  Church  has  declared  Her  mind 
on  the  subject  with  unmistakable  clearness.  For  She  has 
severely  censured  and  proscribed  the  following  detestable 
propositions  of  Baius  :f — "All  the  worlds  of  unbelievers  are  sins, 
and  the  virtues  of  philosophers  are  vices"  "  Free  will,  without 
the  aid  of  God's  grace,  has  no  power  save  to  commit  sin."  "It 
is  a  Pelagian  error  to  say  that  free  will  has  the  power  to  avoid 
any  sin."  "  Everything  luhich  a  sinner  or  slave  of  sin  does,  is 
sin"  And  later  still,  She  has  condemned  a  proposition,  in 
which  it  is  asserted,  that  "  An  unbeliever  necessarily  sins  in 
every  action."^. 

By  virtue  of  these  condemnations,  She  therefore  implicitly 
teaches  that  man  in  his  fallen  condition  can  avoid  sins  against 
the  moral  law,  without  the  aid  of  God's  grace,  and  can, 
nay  does,  perform  morally  good  actions,  and  thereby  can 
acquire  habits  of  virtue  in  the  natural  order. 

To  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  result  of  our  inquiry  in  this 
and  the  preceding  sections.  Original  sin  formally  consists 
in  the  deprivation  of  sanctifying  grace,  by  which  man  was  at 
first  elevated  into  a  supernatural  order.  But  it  also  involves, 
as  a  consequence,  the  loss  of  all  those  other  gifts,  to  wit, 

*  "  Ad  hoc  cos  in  die  judicii  cogitationes  SUED  defondent,  ut  tolerabilius 
puniantur;  qiiia  naturaliter  quae  legis  sunt  utcunque  fecerunt,  script nm  habentes 
in  cordibus  opus  logis  hactenus,  ut  aliis  non  facerent,  quod  porpeti  nolient. 
.  .  Minus  enim  Fabricius  quam  Catalina  punietur ;  non  quia  iste  bonus ; 
?cd  quia  ille  magis  malus ;  et  minus  impius  quam  Catalina  Fabricius,  non 
veras  virtutes  habendo,  sed  a  veris  virtutibus  non  plurimum  deviando." — 
Contra  Julianum,  b.  iv.  c.  3,  n.  25. 

f  Propp.  xxv.  xxxv.  xxvii.  xxviii.  damnatso  in  Constitutione  Pauli  IV. 
"  cum  quorundam"  A.D.  1555,  confirmata  a  Clemente  VIII.  per  breve  "  Dominici 
Gregis,"  A.D.  1603. 

J  Prop.  ix.  inter  propp.  damnatas  ab  Alexandra  VIII.     Dec.  7,  1690. 
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integrity,,  wisdom,  immortality,  exemption  from  suffering  and 
grief,  with  which  soul  and  body  had  been  originally  adorned. 
Man  is  therefore,  physically,  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
he  would  have  been,  had  he  been  created  in  a  state  of  pure 
nature ;  as  capable  of  knowing  and  loving  God,  of  doing  what 
is  right,  avoiding  sin,  and  forming  in  himself  virtuous  habits, 
(according  to  the  capacity  of  his  unassisted  nature,)  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  But  morally,  the  two  states  differ. 
Because  man,  in  the  actual  order  of  things,  has  fallen  from  his 
high  dignity,  has  lost  his  title  to  the  Vision  of  God,  is  virtually 
in  a  condition  of  habitual  aversion  from  God  as  his  super 
natural  end ;  whereas,  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  he  would 
have  been  what  he  was  by  the  will  and  ordination  of  his 
Creator.  And  this  moral  diversity  between  the  two,  changes 
the  limited  perfection  of  the  one,  into  the  real  sin  of  the  other, 
and  the  proportioned  end  of  the  former,  into  the  punishment 
and  damnation  of  the  latter.  What  would  have  been  nature, 
becomes  a  wound ;  what  would  have  been  a  mere  negation, 
becomes  a  real  stain,  the  death  of  the  soul ;  and  natural 
virtue  changes  into  theological  evil. 


§  0. 

The  ijnma-  It  probably  has  happened  to  many  of  our  readers  to  have 
ception  of  been  caught  in  a  storm,  while  they  were  journeying  during 
the  night.  The  heavens  have  been  suddenly  covered  with 
blackness.  The  road  has  become  so  dark,  that  they  have  not 
been  able  to  see  the  horses'  heads.  The  hail  has  come  down 
in  torrents.  The  lightning  has  flashed  athwart  their  path. 
The  thunder  has  burst  over  their  heads,  and  the  wind  has 
howled  wildly  amid  the  skirting  forests.  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  the  tempest  has  spent  its  fury ;  and  dies  away  among  the 
distant  hills.  The  sky  is  now  without  a  cloud.  The  air  is 
hushed  into  perfect  silence.  The  woodbine,  dog-rose,  and 
meadow-sweet,  refreshed  by  the  rain,  breathe  out  sweet  per 
fumes,  as  they  pass  along.  And  as,  perchance,  one  of  the 
weary  travellers  looks  onward  to  the  horizon,  to  catch  the 
first  blush  of  morning  twilight,  which  will  soon  spread  over 
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the  valley ,  and  paint  the  outspread  ocean  with  a  thousand 
tints,  he  sees  in  the  yet  night-robed  heaven,  one  bright  object, 
shining  with  its  own  calm  ray  over  land  and  sea.  It  is  the 
morning  star,  sure  harbinger  of  day.  His  soul  is  comforted 
within  him ;  for  heknows  that  the  darkness  is  passing,  and 
that  light  is  soon  to  visit  the  earth. 

His  feelings  of  hope  and  consolation  convey  but  a  faint  idea 
of  the  emotions,  which  waken  in  the  heart  of  a  true  Catholic, 
when,  after  having  passed  in  review  the  melancholy  history  of 
the  fall  and  the  sad  effects  of  original  sin,  he  lifts  up  his 
thoughts  in  contemplation  to  that  bright  Morning  Star, 
beautiful  Harbinger  of  the  Sun  of  justice  about  to  rise  "  with 
healing  in  His  wings. "  The  air  is  so  still;  the  heaven  so 
cloudless ;  his  heart  so  tuned  to  praise  and  worship,  that  he 
is  as  little  inclined  to  measure  the  Glory  of  Her  Immaculate 
Conception  with  the  line  and  plummet  of  Theological  pre 
cision,  or  to  express  it  through  the  chilling  medium  of  dog 
matic  formulas,  as  our  aesthetic  traveller  would  have  been, 
under  the  circumstances  just  described,  to  take  out  his 
sextant,  and  determine  the  altitude  of  the  planet,  or  to  work 
out,  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  science,  its  geocentric  dis 
tance.  Yet  this  is  in  truth  the  hard  work  which  awaits  us. 
For  we  have  to  satisfy  in  this  essay,  not  the  devout  aspirations 
of  the  faithful  Catholic,  but  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of 
those,  who  are  as  yet  strangers  to,  suspicious  of,  and  mis 
informed  about,  this  most  consoling  article  of  our  Creed.  We 
must  be  excused  then,  if,  with  this  object  in  view,  we  seem  to 
write  in  cautious  and  measured  phrase.  Devotion  is  one 
thing.  Theology  is  another.  It  were  however,  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  that  the  former  were  in  some  cases  more  regulated 
by  the  sobriety  of  the  latter;  and  some  perhaps  would  add, 
that  the  latter  occasionally  received  somewhat  of  the  life  and 
warmth  of  the  former.  For  they  must  not  be  separated.  It 
is  true,  that  they  have  an  individuality  of  their  own,  and 
claim  separate  apartments  ; — one  in  the  head,  the  other  in  the 
heart.  But  they  are  twin  sisters,  and  dwell  in  one  house. 

Premising  thus  much,  we  launch  forth  on  our  present  in-  Accurate  de. 
vestigation,  by  a  definition  of  our  terms.  It  is  probable  that  shortly  of 
much  more  than  half  the  difficulties  and  disputes,  which  arise 
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as  well  in  Theology  as  in  other  fields  of  thought,  would  be 
speedily  resolved  if  men  would  only  accustom  themselves 
nowadays  to  define  their  terms,  as  they  were  wont  to  do 
in  the  olden  time,  when  books  were  more  scarce,  and 
thought  more  pains-taking.  It  is  of  some  service  in  con 
troversy  to  know,  whether  our  opponents  and  ourselves  affix 
the  same  meaning  to  the  same  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sorry  work  to  discover,  after  an  animated  discussion  of  some 
hours,  that  our  interlocutor  and  ourselves  have  been  using  the 
same  word  all  along  in  two  widely  different  senses.  Two  men 
are  arguing,  we  will  say,  on  the  grand  question  of  liberty. 
The  one,  with  animated  gesture  and  rather  impassioned 
accent,  declares  himself  the  champion  of  unlimited  freedom ; — 
freedom  of  political  rights,  freedom  in  trade,  unrestricted 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  o'f  thought,  freedom  of  speech 
and  action.  He  grows  really  eloquent  on  the  history  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  republics,  about  which  he  has  read  in  the 
Penny  Magazine;  eulogizes  the  American  government  as  a 
model  institution ;  makes  a  passing  invective  on  Austria,  and 
indulges  in  heavy  diatribes  against  hereditary  peerage,  and 
right  of  primogeniture.  The  other  is  a  cynic  of  the  first 
water.  He  has  not  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  whole  theory 
of  his  opponent.  He  declares  that  republicanism  is  essentially 
vulgar ;  does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  modern  outcry 
about  liberty  is  a  piece  of  cant  from  beginning  to  end ;  thinks 
that  the  press  on  the  whole  has  done  more  harm  than  good ; 
and  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  good  old  days  when  George 
the  Third  was  king. 

Now  we  will  suppose  that  a  casual  interloper  were  to  ask 
them  both,  if  they  would  be  good  enough  to  define  clearly 
and  concisely,  what  they  respectively  mean  by  liberty.  We 
have  a  very  grave  suspicion  that  they  would,  each  of  them,  be 
in  considerable  perplexity  as  to  the  answer  that  he  should 
give  to  the  question.  Probably  there  would  be  a  silence 
awkward  and  prolonged ;  or,  at  the  best,  the  inquirer  would 
be  condemned  to  listen  to  vague  and  indeterminate  phrases, 
which  would  leave  the  whole  point  in  dispute  precisely  where 
it  was  j  unless  indeed,  as  is  not  uncommon,  the  two  disputants 
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should  combine  their  forces  against  the  common  enemy,  and 
reduce  him  to  silence  by  a  volley  of  stentorious  platitudes. 

But  now,  we  will  finally  suppose,  that  our  chance  comer  were 
to  supply  them  with  a  definition,  and  were  to  tell  them,  for 
instance,  that  liberty  essentially  consists  in  the  appliance  of 
all  possible  helps,  and  the  removal  of  all  hindrances,  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end,  for  which  man  was  created.  The  dis 
putants,  it  is  true,  might  not  accept  the  proposition ;  but  it 
would  at  least  afford  a  definite  basis,  on  which  to  proceed ; 
and  if  accepted,  would  soon  induce  both  sides  to  modify  their 
respective  opinions.  The  one  has  confounded  liberty  with 
license;  the  other  has  confounded  license  with  liberty. 

One  of  Drt  Pusey's  difficulties  about  the   doctrine  of  the  Dr. 

T  n  •  •  •  •  -rTr  -n     statement 

Immaculate    Conception   is   an   instance   111   point.      We  will  about  the 

Immaculate 

allow  him  to  speak  for  himself.*  "  According  to  the  physical  Conception, 
theories  of  those  times,  a  distinction  had  been  made  between 
what  was  called  the  active  and  the  passive  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  the  active  conception  relating  to  the  derivation 
of  the  body  from  her  parents,  the  passive  being  the  infusion 
of  the  soul  from  God.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  there  was 
an  interval  between  the  first  formation  of  the  body  and  the 
infusion  of  the  soul,  so  that  the  body  might  have  been  con 
ceived  in  original  sin,  according  to  the  law  of  the  transmission 
of  this  inherent  sin,  but  have  been  cleansed  from  its  stain 
before  the  soul  was  infused  into  it  by  God,  so  that  it  should 
not  communicate  itself  to  the  soul.  Probably  the  distinction 
was  altogether  wrong.  Yet  some  of  the  Bishops  expressed 
that  they  wished  it  to  be  declared  that  '  the  passive  Con 
ception'  was  immaculate,  in  other  words,  that  the  soul  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  being  infused  pure  by  God,  was  preserved 
pure  from  the  stain  of  sin.  The  decree  itself  (of  Pope  Pius  IX.) 
ignores  all  such  distinctions."  And  again  :f  "What  then 
Pius  IX.  has  in  fact  decreed,  is  that  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  although  conceived  after  the  way  of  nature,  had  fin 
view  of  the  merits  of  Christ '  precisely  that  same  privilege 
which  our  Lord  had,  being  ( conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  in 

*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  14G.  t  Idem,  p.  148. 
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that  '  in  the  first  moment  of  her  conception/  she  was  not  only 
sanctified,  but  kept  absolutely  free  from  all  taint  of  original 
sin.  This  certainly  was  not  what  some  of  the  Bishops  meant, 
who  concurred  in  asking  for  the  definition,  in  that  they  spoke 
of  the  { passive  conception-'  only  as  immaculate." 

fas  mSen  Now  here,  as  we  have  said,  we  are  afforded  a  conspicuous 
3  ^ns^ance  °f  the  necessity  of  definition.  Dr.  Pusey  evidently 
supposes,  that  active  conception,  as  the  older  Theologians  un 
derstood  it,  referred  to  the  as  yet  uninformed  body  or  foetus ; 
passive  conception,  to  the  soul.  He  also  supposes  that  the 
body  by  itself  is  capable  of  original  sin.  And  he  consequently 
implies,  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  Doctors  and  Scholastics 
who  used  these  terms,  original  sin  was  a  positive  and  material 
quality,  passing  from  the  body  to  the  soul.  He  also  thinks, 
that  the  Bishops,  who  asked  for  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"  passive  "  in  the  Bull  of  definition,  were  possessed  by  the 
same  ideas ;  and  in  consequence  that  Pius  IX.  defined  in  one 
sense,  what  they  consented  to  in  another.  And  lastly,  he 
makes  a  real  distinction  between  sanctification  and  freedom 
from  the  taint  of  original  sin ;  so  that  he  more  than  suggests, 
and  evidently  imagines,  that  original  sin  could  co-exist  with 
sanctification  by  grace. 

We  need  hardly  say,  that  in  nearly  every  one  of  these 
points  he  is  mistaken.  And  no  wonder;  for  he  has  not  been 
at  the  pains  to  discover  what  our  Theologians  meant  by  their 
terms.  He  has  not  begun  by  searching  out  for  their  defi 
nitions. 

The  double          The  word  conception  may  be  understood  in  two  senses.     It 
the  word        maybe  understood  as  referring  to  the  act  of  conception  on 

conception,  . 

t.e.  active       the  part  of  the  parents,  by  which  they  become  the  secondary 

and  passive, 

efficient  causes  of  the  existence  of  their  child.  And  this  is 
naturally  enough  called  active  conception.  Or  it  may  be  taken 
as  referring  to  the  animation  of  the  body  by  the  soul,  and 
consequently  to  the  child's  first  moment  of  existence  as  a 
living  personality.  This  is  what  is  called  passive  conception ; 
because  the  infant'  receives  its  animation  for  the  first  time, 
The  word,  therefore,  in  its  first  signification,  refers  principally 
to  the  parents;  while,  in  its  second  signification,  it  refers 
principally  to  the  offspring.  And  if  Dr.  Pusey  had  thought  of 
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consulting  the  ordinary  authorities  upon  this  subject,,  ho  would 
have  escaped  from  much  of  his  perplexity,  and  spared  himself 
the  unenviable  task  of  arraigning  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
before  the  bar  of  his  private  judgement.  Innocent  III.*  for 
instance,  so  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century,  would  have 
told  him  that  (we  quote  his  words)  "  there  is  a  double  con 
ception  ;  the  one,  which  is  that  of  the  parents  ;  and  the  other, 
that  of  the  nature  which  is  formed.  The  first  consists  in  the 
active  concurrence  of  the  former;  the  second,  in  what  is 
passively  contracted  by  the  latter."  Benedict  XlV.f  would 
have  given  him  the  same  information.  So  would  Piazza ;  J 
and  Perrone,§  who  quotes  Benedict  XIV.  in  a  note.  It  is 
true  that  active  conception,  in  a  secondary  sense,  maybe  applied 
to  the  term  or  resultant  of  connubial  causality.  But  no  one, 
who  has  read  the  authorities  referred  to,  can  imagine  that 
this  is  its  primary  or  proper  signification.  And  indeed,  the 
very  phrase  excludes  the  possibility.  For  that  inchoate  state 
of  the  child  which  precedes  animation, — on  the  hypothesis, 
(which  has  the  gravest  intrinsic  probability  in  its  favour,) 
that  such  a  state  exists, — is  equally  passive,  as  regards  the 
infant,  with  that  other  of  inceptive  animation.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  For  in  both  cases  alike  it  is  considered  as  some 
thing  which  the  being  in  question  receives.  All  created 
activity  must  in  this  case  belong  to  the  parents ;  passivity, 
to  the  offspring. 

Starting,  then,  from  these  definitions,  it  will  follow  that  the   The  word 
epithet,  immaculate,  if  applied  to  active  conception,  will  tell  prefixed  to' 
us  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  child,  but  only  of  the  authors  ception.ap- 

plies  to  tho 

of  its  existence.     It  would  therefore  have  been  as  unseemly,  parents,  not 

V     to  the  child. 

as  it  would  have  been  unnecessary,  to  limit  the  Papal  defini-  Jj™*.™^ 
tion  by  an  addition,  which  would  have  been  simply  out  of  which  ^ 
place.  We  are  unable  to  refer  to  the  letters  of  those  bishops  f»lleu- 

*  <c  Est  enim  duplex  conceptio ;  una  seminnm,  ct  altera  naturarum.  Prtma 
fit  in  commissis ;  secunda  fit  iu  contractis.  Parentes  enim  contrahunt  in 
prima;  proles  contrahuut  in  secunda." — De  Contempts  Mundi,  1.  i.  c.  4. 
Migne,  ccxvii.  p.  703. 

f  De  Festis,  parte  ii%  c.  clxxxv. 

J  Causa  Imm.  Concept.  Apparatus,  art.  2,  §  1,  n.  136,  p.  49. 

§  De  Immaculate  Conceptu,  parte  la,  in  prooemio. 

Y 
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who,  as  Dr.  Pusey  tells  us,  suggested  the  addition  of  the  word 
passive.  But  we  can  imagine  only  one  explanation  of  their 
desire.  And  it  is  this.  They  may  have  been  anxious,  for  the 
sake  of  Protestants,  to  exclude,  by  an  express  formula,  the 
idea  that  our  Lady  was  conceived  by  the  overshadowing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  after  the  manner  of  Her  Divine  Son,  and  not 
after  the  manner  of  other  children,  in  the  customary  order  of 
nature.  But  even  so,  their  anxiety  was  unnecessary,  and  their 
remedy  superfluous.  For  the  present  meaning  of  the  word 
precludes  all  danger  of  confusion.  And  the  definition  was  so 
carefully  worded,  as  to  reduce  the  dreaded  chance  of  misin 
terpretation  to  the  category  of  a  moral  impossibility ;  so  far  at 
least  as  Catholics  are  concerned.  For  Dr.  Pusey  really  seems, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  vague  and  confused  passages  that 
we  have  quoted,  to  have  fallen  into  the  blunder. 

But  let  us  imagine  for  one  moment,  that  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church  had  used  the  term,  active  conception^  in  the  sense 
which  Dr.  Pusey  imagines  them  to  have  done.  We  will  sup 
pose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  question  whether  the 
active  conception  of  Mary  was  immaculate,  (which,  by  the 
way,  we  never  find  even  proposed  for  discussion,)  was  identified 
in  their  minds  with  that  other,  which  is  discussed  by  Albertus 
Magnus,  S.  Thomas,  and  other  Theologians  of  the  School, 
whether  Mary  was  sanctified  before  the  time  that  Her  soul  was 
united  to  Her  body.  Even  so,  Dr.  Pusey's  perplexity  about 
the  definition  of  Pius  IX.  is  altogether  gratuitous.  For  the 
question  was  only  mooted  to  be  summarily  rejected.  Indeed, 
it  expires  in  its  own  expression.  The  supposition,  which  it 
involves,  is  simply  a  metaphysical  impossibility;  and  there 
fore  not  even  the  Divine  Omnipotence  could  realize  it  in  act. 
It  is  like  asking  whether  God  could  make  Himself  to  be  a 
creature.  Consequently,  all  the  Theologians  alluded  to,  unani 
mously  reject  the  idea  as  involving  a  contradiction.  For 
instance,  Albertus  Magnus  *  declares  that ' '  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  not  sanctified  before  animation ;  and  that  those  who  say 
the  contrary,  maintain  a  heresy  condemned  by  S.  Bernard  in  his 
letter  to  the  Church  of  Lyons.".  And  he  subjoins  as  one  reason 

*  Tn  3  d.  iii.  a.  4,  in  solut.  t.  xv. 
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among  others  for  this  conclusion,*  that  tc  She  would  not  have 
been  capable  of  receiving  grace  before  animation  -/'  while  in  the 
next  article^  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  though  no  one 
knows,  save  by  revelation,  the  precise  time  of  Her  sanctifica- 
tion,  ' '  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  conferred  quickly  after 
animation,  than  that  it  was  deferred  for  any  length  of  time." 
The  Angelic  Doctor  is  no  less  explicit  in  the  judgement  which 
he  has  pronounced  on  the  same  question.  He  says,  J  "  The 
sanctification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  cannot  be  understood  to 
have  taken  place  before  Her  animation,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first  is,  because  the  sanctification  of  which  we  are  speaking  is 
nothing  but  Her  purification  from  original  sin.  For  sanctity 
is  perfect  purity,  as  Dionysius  says.  But  sin  cannot  be 
cleansed  away  except  by  grace ;  which  a  rational  creature  is 
alone  capable  of  receiving.  And  therefore  before  the  infusion 
of  Her  soul,  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  not  sanctified."  So  in 
like  manner,  S.  Bonaventure,  §  referring  to  the  same  point, 
declares  in  his  conclusion,  that  "the  glorious  flesh  of  the 
Virgin  was  not  sanctified  before  animation ;  since  it  is  neces 
sary  that  sanctification  should  be  effected  by  a  superadded 
gift,  which  is  received,  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  soul." 

The  words  of  S.  Thomas,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  ex-  Second  mis- 
pose  another  error  into  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  fallen,  as  we  have  e 
already  noticed.  Since  original  sin  formally  consists  in  the 
privation  of  sanctifying  grace,  it  is  plain  that  the  body  by 
itself  is  incapable  of  original  sin.  For  privation  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  absence  of  some  perfection  which  is  due  to  the 
subject  of  such  privation.  But  there  exists  no  possible  pro 
portion,  but  rather  the  completes t  disproportion,  between  a 
spiritual  quality  and  a  material  body.  The  latter,  therefore, 
cannot  under  any  hypothesis,  have  a  claim  to  the  former.  For 
it  has  no  capacity  whatever  for  receiving  it.  Therefore,  it 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it. 

For  the  same  reason,  original  sin  cannot  in  any  way  pass 
from  the  body  to  the  soul ;  but  rather  the  effects  of  original 
sin  pass  to  the  body  from  the  soul.  It  is,  at  the  most, 

*  Ibidem,  ad  4m.  t  Ibidem,  a.  5°. 

J  3se  xxvii.  a.  2,  in  c. ;  cf.  m  3  d*  Hi.  Q.  1,  a.  I,  q.  2  in  c. 
§  In  3  d,  iii.  p.  1,  a.  1,  Q.  1. 

Y   2 
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true  to  say,  that  the  body  has  a  sort  of  moral  causality 
in  producing  in  the  soul  the  stain  of  original  sin ;  for  the 
reason  that  the  soul  is  deprived  of  its  supernatural  graces, 
because  it  is  destined  by  God  to  inform  a  body,  which  is 
descended  by  carnal  generation  from  Adam.  But  such 
efficiency  cannot  help  to  substantiate  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Erroneous  Pusev,  that  "  The  body  miciht  liave  been  conceived  in  oriqinal 

statement  of  J  .1      i  *  ?i  •      -  /•  .7  •      •    7 

Dr.  Pusey.  sin,  according  to  the  law  of  the  transmission  of  this  inherent  sin, 
but  have  been  cleansed  from  its  stain,  before  the  soul  was 
infused  into  it  by  God,  so  that  it  should  not  communicate  itself 
to  the  soul."  Such  a  mode  of  expression  is  untheological, 
unphilosophical,  and  erroneous. 

Third  mis-  It  follows  also,  from  all  that  we  have  said,  that  "  what  Pius 
Pusey.  IX.  decreed  "  is  "  what  the  Bishops  meant,"  when  "  they  spoke 

of  the  passive  conception  only  as  immaculate." 

The  church's  What  then  does  the  Church  mean  by  the  Immaculate 
defining  Conception  of  the  Mother  of  God  ?  She  means  that  at  the 
ceptionton  moment  of  Her  passive  conception, — that  is,  at  the  very  first* 

have  been 

immaculate,    instant  when  Her  soul  was  infused  into  Her  body, — She  was 

she  received   sanctified  by  God's  grace ;  so  that  Her  soul  was  never  deprived 

grace asSfon  of  that  sanctification  which  the  rest  of  mankind  had  forfeited 

came  a  living  by  the  sin  of  Adam.     It  never,   from  its  first  creation,  was 

displeasing  to   God.     It  was  never  stained,  in  other  words, 

with  original  sin ;  free  for  ever  from  the  trail  of  the  serpent. 

she  received,  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine.     Yet  there  are 

as  a  conse 
quence,          certain   corollaries  from  it,   which   are  at  least    theologically 

a.  The  gift  certain.  For  it  is  to  be  believed  that  She  at  the  same  time 
justSi!  received  the  gift  of  original  justice;  so  that  the  flesh  was 

entirely  subdued  to  the  spirit,  as  it  was  in  the  Paradisiacal 

state.     Its  concupiscences  were  for  ever  hushed  within  Her. 

And  She  was  thus  preserved  from  the  proximate  possibility  of 
i.  The  gift  falling  into  venial  sin.  She  received  too,  the  infused  habit,s, 

both  theological  and  moral,  in  the  intensest  perfection  possible 
c.  And  bodily  to  a  mere  creature.  For  She  was  "full  of  grace/''  She 

perfection. 

received,  too,  the  gifts  of  the  most  exalted  wisdom  and  know 
ledge,  and  a  consummate  bodily  perfection.     This  is  what  is 
expressed  in,  or  deducible  from,  the  Pontifical  definition. 
The  seven  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  (with  one  exception,  of  which  we 

between  the    shall  presently  have  to  speak  again,)  there  is  a  close  parallel — 
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indeed,  wo  might  have  almost  said  an  identity—  between  the  conception 
conception  of  the  Mother  and  the  conception  of  Her  Divine 
Son.  We  propose  now,  to  draw  out  in  detail  those  points  of 
difference  which  for  ever  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
and  which  leave  the  human  conception  of  our  Lord  in  its  own 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  Nor  can  it  for  one  moment  be 
imagined,  that  by  pursuing  such  a  train  of  thought  we  are 
proving  ourselves  disloyal  to  the  sweet  Queen  of  Heaven.  For 
though  Her  throne  of  glory  is  far  exalted  above  all  the  hier 
archies  of  angels  ;  —  and  though  She  is  the  Apex  of  God's  whole 
creation  ;  —  though  there  is  not  a  finite  perfection  which  she  does 
not  possess  in  fullest  measure  ;  —  though  She  began  in  grace, 
where  ended  the  rest  of  the  predestined,  whether  of  angels  or 
men,  (even  if  all  their  graces  were  amassed  together  into  one 
great  gift)  ;  —  yet  still,  there  is  an  impassable  distance  which 
separates  Her  from  the  excellence  and  solitary  dignity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  Her  Child,  even  if  we  have  regard  to  that  human 
nature  only,  which  He  received  from  Her.  And  as  he  who, 
while  ardently  defending  Her  Immaculate  Conception,  accu 
rately  marked  down  this  distance  in  the  measured  language  of 
Theology,  merited  to  receive  from  Her  own  lips  a  testimonial  of 
praise,  similar  to  that  which  Her  Son  had  bestowed  centuries 
before  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ;  *  so  we  firmly  believe  that 


*  Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  conversant  with  the  incident  in  the  life 
of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  which  we  allude.  Urban  IV.  had  commissioned  the 
Saint  to  compose  the  office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  which  he  had  just  instituted.  S.  Thomas,  having  completed  his  task, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  his  crucifix,  and  demanded  of  our  Lord,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  whether  He  was  pleased  with  his  work.  And  a  voice  answered  him, 
"Bene  de  Me  scripsisti,  Thoma"  —  "You  have  written  well  concerning  Me, 
Thomas."  The  event  in  the  life  of  Suarcz  is  very  similar.  When  he  was  only 
a  very  young  student,  he  received  an  order  from  the  Hector  of  the  Theological 
College,  (in  which  he  was  then  pursuing  his  studies,)  —  Father  Guttiercz,  —  to 
write  an  Essay  on  the  merits  of  our  Lady.  Suarez  obeyed  the  order  ;  and  his 
treatise  was  received  with  the  warmest  and  most  unqualified  approbation. 
The  rest  of  the  story  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  his  biographer  :  —  "  Ma  quello, 
die  a  me  cagiona  una  santa  invidia,  si  e,  che  la  Kegina  del  Cielo  gradisse  a  tal 
segno  le  dotte  fatiche  del  Suo  Servo,  che  noii  isdegnasse  di  comparire  in 
Persona  al  Guttierez,  ringraziandolo  di  haver  procurato,  che  si  scrivesse  si 
onorevolmente  di  Lei.  Trovasi  cio  registrato  negli  annali  del  nostro  Collegio 
di  Alcala."  (Massei,  nella  Vita  di  Suarcz,  c.  4,  p.  27.  Roma,  1687.)  The  same 
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no  one  would  be  more  grieved,  (if  grieve  She  could,)  or  would 
feel  more  deeply  the  dishonour  done  Her,  if  any  one  of  Her 
clients,  out  of  a  false  and  superstitious  devotion  to  Herself, 
should  essay  to  bridge  over  that  distance,  which  separates  the 
measure  of  Her  glory  from  that  of  Jesus ;  or  should  hide  out 
of  sight  that  unparalleled  eminence  of  the  God-Man,  which  it 
is  Her  life  in  heaven  to  adore,  love,  and  praise. 

1st  difference  We  have  already  noticed  the  difference  which  we  shall  place 
conception  first  on  our  list,  and  which  consists  in  the  distinction  between 
the  active  conception  of  Jesus  respectively  and  Mary.  The 
latter  was  conceived  in  the  way  of  nature,  even  though  it 
was  probably  preternatural  in  some  of  its  circumstances,  as 
was  that  of  Isaac,  S.  John  Baptist,  and  others.  She  had  a  real 
father  as  well  as  a  real  mother,  S.  Joachim  and  S.  Anne.  She 
was  accordingly  descended  by  a  complete  title  of  succession 
from  the  loins  of  Adam.  The  active  conception  of  Jesus  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  altogether  miraculous.  He  owned  no 
earthly  father.  His  sacred  Body  was  formed  by  the  miraculous 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  substance  of  His  Yirgiu 
Mother.  "  And  therefore,"  says  the  archangel  Gabriel  to  Mary, 
"  also  the  Holy,  which  shall  l>e  born  of  Thee,  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God."  His  flesh  therefore,  although  truly  human, 
was  a  prodigy ; — the  immediate  work  of  the  Blessed  Spirit. 
2nd  differ.  Another  most  important  difference  between  the  two  concep- 
tions,  results  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  one  already 
mentioned.  And  it  is  this.  Mary,  by  virtue  of  Her  concep- 
taain  way,cer  tion, — if  we  consider  it  by  itself,  prescinding  from  the  Divine 
Adam; 'not  so  predestination, — was  subject  to  the  common  law.  By  it  She 
became  obnoxious  to  original  sin ;  because  She  was  made 
really  and  truly  a  child  of  Adam ;  and  l)ij  nature  Her  will  was 
included  in  the  will  of  Adam,  as  the  moral  head  of  the  whole 
human  race.  It  required  therefore,  a  positive  act  of  God's  will 
to  exclude  Her  from  the  category  of  our  fallen  condition.  Other 
wise  She  would  have  been  comprehended  in  it.  On  the  con 
trary,  Jesus  Christ,  by  virtue  of  His  miraculous  conception,  was 


history  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Vita  del  P.  Baldassare  Alvarez,  S.  J., 
which  was  composed  by  the  Venerable  Da  Ponte,  S.  J.  It  will  be  found  iu 
c.  26,  p.  217,  ed.  Venezia,  1793. 
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ipso  facto  free  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  If  it  may  bo 
allowed  us,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  our  position,  to  suggest 
so  blasphemous  an  hypothesis, — had  the  Eternal  Father  deter 
mined  to  subject  His  incarnate  Son  to  such  an  ignominy,  it 
would  have  required  a  positive  decree  of  His  will  to  do  so. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  for  surprise,  if  we  find  that 
Suarez,*  who  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  affectionate 
champions  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  declares  it  to  be  his 
matured  conviction,  that  Mary  sinned  in  Adam  ;  that  is,  that 
She  was  Inj  nature  included  in  the  common  disaster,  and  was 
only  rescued  by  grace ;  and  moreover  that  ifc  would  be  an  error 
to  deny  it.  It  is  true  that  he  wrote  the  opinion,  which  we  have 
quoted,  when  he  was  young..  But  we  have  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  his  opinion  remained  un 
changed  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  For  we  find  a  letter, 
inserted  in  his  disputation  on  original  sin,  which  was  composed 
by  him  shortly  before  his  death,  with  the  express  object  of 
satisfying  one  of  his  pupils,  who  had  written  to  ask  him, 
whether  he  still  held  the  same  doctrine,  or  whether  he  had 
seen  reason  to  modify  his  views  on  this  particular  point. 
In  his  answer  he  distinctly  repeats  what  he  had  taught  before, 
confirms  it  by  the  same  arguments,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words.  He  says, f  "Whence  a  further  conclusion  is  drawn, 
that  the  Virgin  at  the  moment  of  Her  Conception  was  obnoxious, 
or  subject,  absolutely  speaking  (de  se),  to  original  sin,  if  She 
had  not  been  preserved  by  grace;  and  consequently  She  incurred 
the  debt  of  that  same  sin.-"  And  he  adds,  a  little  further  on, 
"If  the  Virgin  incurred  the  debt  in  Adam,  She  necessarily 
sinned  in  Adam,  which  I  also  suppose  to  be  true  ;  nor  indeed 
can  it  be  denied."  Scotus  had  perhaps  the  most  direct  influ 
ence  in  propagating  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
in  the  Catholic  schools  and  universities ;  so  that,  as  Vasquez 
tells  us,  after  his  time  the  idea  spread  not  only  among  all  the 

*  "Dicendum  ergo  ceiisco  primo  absolute  et  simpliciter  fatendum  esse 
Virginem  in  Adam  peccasse."  (De  My  sterns  Vitce  X1,  disp.  iii.  §  2,  n.  3.)  fcMihi 
videtur  dicendum,  non  posse  sine  errore  negari,  B.  Virginem  ex  vi  peccati  Adse 
ita  fuisse  obnoxiam  maculae  et  peccato  contrahendo,  ut  si  per  Christum  non 
csset  vere  ac  proprie  redempta,  illud  contraheret." — Ibidem,  n.  5. 

f  De  Vitiis  et  Peccatis,  disp.  ix.  sect.  4,  n.  12,  et  seqq. 
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Scholastic  Theologians  but  also  among  all  the  faithful  of 
Christ,  and  became  consolidated  in  succeeding  ages  to  such  an 
extent,  that  no  one  now  can  be  led  away  or  shaken  in  his 
belief.  Yet  he  entirely  coincides  with  Suarez  in  the  mainte 
nance  of  the  same  doctrine.  These  are  his  words  :  *  ' '  Mary,  most 
of  all,  needed  Christ  as  Her  Eedeemer.  For  She  would  have 
contracted  original  sin  by  reason  of  the  common  propagation, 
if  She  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  grace  of  the  Mediator. 
And,  as  others  had  need  of  Christ,  in  order  that  by  His  merit, 
they  might  obtain  remission  of  sin  already  contracted ;  so,  She 
much  more  had  need  of  the  Mediator,  to  forestall  sin,  that  it 
might  not  be  contracted  by  Her  (original  sin),  or  that  She 
should  not  contract  it,"  (actual,  sin).  And  again, f  "  In  the 
first  instance  of  Her  conception  then,  there  would  have  been 
sanctification,  not  from  sin  which  was  then  inhering,  but  from 
sin,  which  would  have  then  inhered  in  Her,  if  grace  had  not 
been  infused  into  Her  soul."  Bossuet  J  developes  the  same 
idea,  at  considerable  length,  in  his  first  sermon  on  our  Lady's 


*  In  3m  d.  iii.  Q.  1,  §  si  autem,  n.  2. 

f  Ibidem,  in  fine  Qusestionis. 

J  We  feel  compelled  to  supply  the  reader  with  a  few  quotations  from  this 
admirable  sermon  of  the  great  French  preacher.  lie  is  answering  the  objec 
tion,  (treated  by  us  in  the  next  paragraph),  which  is  taken  from  the  assertions 
of  the  universality  of  sin  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  He  thus  proceeds  : — 
"  Certes,  il  faut  Favouer, Chretiens,  Marie  etait  perdue  tout  ainsi  que  les  autres 
homines,  si  le  Medecin  misericordieux  qui  donne  la  guerison  a  nos  maladies, 
n'eut  juge  a  propos  de  la  prevenir  de  ses  graces.  Ce  peche,  qui,  ainsi  qu'un 
torrent,  se  deborde  sur  tons  les  hommes,  alloit  gater  cette  sainte  Vierge  de  ses 
ondes  empoisonnees.  Mais  il  n'y  a  point  de  cours  si  impetueux,  que  la  toute- 
puissance  divine  n'arrcte  quandil  lui  plait." — (Sermons  de  Bossuet,  t.  ii.  p.  125. 
Paris,  1772.)  And  again,  later  on: — "Vous  me  direz  peut-etre  que  cette 
innocence  si  pure,  c'est  la  prerogative  du  Fils  de  Dieu ;  que  de  la  communiquer 
a  sa  sainte  Mere,  c'est  oter  au  Sauveur  1'avantago  qui  est  du  a  sa  dignite. 
C'est  le  dernier  effort  dcs  Doctcurs  dont  nous  rcfutons  aujourd'hui  les  objec 
tions.  Mais  a  Dieu  no  plaise,  6  mon  maitre,  qu'une  si  temeraire  pensee  puisse 
jamais  entrer  dans  mon  ame.  Perisscnt  tous  mes  raisonnements,  que  tous 
mes  discours  soient  honteusement  effaces,  s'ils  diminuent  quelque  chose  de 
votre  grandeur.  Vous  etes  innocent  par  nature,  Marie  ne  1'est  que  par  grace ; 
vous  1'etes  par  excellence,  elle  lie  1'esfc  que  par  privilege;  vous  1'etes  comme 
redempteur,  elle  Test  comme  la  premiere  de  ceux  que  votre  sang  precieux  a 
purifies.  O  vous  qui  desirez  qu'en  cette  rencontre  la  preference  demeure  a 
Notre -Seigneur,  vous  voila  satisfaits,  ce  me  semble." — Ibidem,  p.  131. 
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Conception.  Piazza  *  is  of  the  same  mind.  And  Fr.  Perrone,f 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Theologians  of  the  day,  gives 
the  weight  of  his  authority  in  its  favour. 

And  this  truth  helps  us  at  once  to  resolve  some  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties,  which  can  be  brought  from  extrinsic  sources 
against  the  doctrine,,  of  which  we  are  treating; — difficulties,  which 
seem,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  writings,  to  have  prejudiced 
such  great  Doctors  as  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventure  against 
its  reception.  For  such  universal  propositions  of  the  Inspired 
Scriptures  as  the  following,  "  All  have  sinned  and  do  need  the 
glory  of  God,"J — "  Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  man, 
unto  all  men  to  condemnation," — "And  so  death  passed  unto 
all  men,  in  that  all  have  sinned/^ — (( Judging  this,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  then  all  were  dead,"|| — which  are  interpreted,  by 
the  Fathers  generally,  and  by  S.  Augustine  in  particular,^"  as 
including  all  men  whatsoever  except  Jesus  Christ  only,  can 
now  be  legitimately  understood  as  comprehending  in  their 
extension  our  Blessed  Lady  likewise,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  revealed  truth  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception. 

Again ;  those  expressions  common  to  the  Fathers,  that  Her 
flesh  "  was  flesh  of  sin,"** — ec  flesh  conceived  in  sin  according 
to  the  usual  law  of  human  nature,"tt — "born  and  procreated 
of  flesh  of  sin,  and  Herself  flesh  of  sin/-'{  J — "  Flesh  under  the 
obligation  of  sin,"§§ — receive  their  natural  interpretation, 
and  are  verified  in  Her,  without  throwing  the  most  distant 
shadow  on  the  pure  and  unclouded  light  of  Her  first  rising. 
And  as  a  fact  such,  is  the  answer  given  by  Suarez,  Piazza, 
Perrone,  and  others,  to  the  argument,  which  the  adversaries 
of  the  mystery  have  constructed  on  these  passages;  while 

*  Causa  Irani.  Conccptionis,  Act.  ii.  art.  2,  p.  156. 

f  DC  Immac.  B.  V.  M.  Conceptu,  c.  xv.  §  1,  p.  8G. 

+  Horn.  iii.  23.  §  Rom.  v.  18,  12.  ||  2  Cor.  v.  14. 

^1  Do  Feccatorum  Meritis,  &c.  1.  ii.  cc.  20,  29,  35,  contra  Julian,  vi.  V ;  do 
Natura  et  Gratia,  c.  4 ;  do  Perfectione  Justitiae,  c.  21 ;  ct  Ambrosium  citatum 
ab  Augustino  contra  Julian.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

**  S.  Augustin.  de  Peccatorum  Meritis,  &c.  ii.  c.  24. 

ft  Fulgentius  de  Iiicarnatione  et  Gratia,  Epist.  xvii.  c.  6. 

JJ  S.  Paschasius  Eadbcrtus,  in  opuscule  de  Partu  Virginali,  1.  i.  p.  1371. 
Migne,  cxx. 

55  Huaro  Victorin.  in  Summa  Scntt.  1.  i.  c.  16. 
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3rd  distinc 
tion.  Mary 
was  pre 
served  from 
original  sin 
by  God's 

Sure  grace ; 
esus  in  his 
own  right. 


Suarez  uses  the  passages  themselves  as  an  irrefragable  proof 
of  the  truth  of  his  opinion.* 

Mary  then  incurred  the  general  obligation ;  but  was 
individually  exempted.  Her  Divine  Son  was  not  included  in 
the  primal  sin,  and  consequently  did  not  contract  the  obliga 
tion.  He  was  by  nature  absolutely  free  from  all  stain  of 
original  sin. 

And  thus  we  are  led  on  in  thought  to  a  third  distinction 
between  the  conception  of  Jesus,  and  that  of  Mary.  Mary 
was  conceived  immaculate  by  the  predestinating  grace  of 
God.  Jesus  was  conceived  immaculate  by  virtue  of  His  human 
nature,  and  most  especially  by  reason  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  The  Blessed  Mother  merited  not  this  pre-eminent 
dignity; — had  110  claim  to  it.  All  the  gifts  which  She  re 
ceived  at  Her  Conception,  were  of  pure  grace,  undeserved. 
Had  God  so  willed  it,  She  might  have  been  simply  one 
among  the  rest  of  our  fallen  race ; — tainted,  subject  to  concupis 
cence  and  the  tyranny  of  sin,  like  others.  But  the  Divine 
Love  elected  Her  to  Her  unparalleled  office ;  so  that  all  She 
has  and  is,  She  owes  to  Him.  But  Jesus,  even  in  His  human 
nature,  is  still  Son  of  God.  For  in  Christ  there  is  but  one 
Person ;  and  that  Person  is  the  Word,  co-equal  with  the 
Father.  Hence,  as  that  human  nature  was  never  terminated 
by  any  other  Personality,  It  could  claim  immaculate  purity  as 
its  right,  so  to  speak.  The  whole  of  one's  moral  sense  revolts 
at  the  mere  idea,  that  God  should  unite  himself  to  a  body  of 
sin.  How  far  removed  then,  must  such  an  idea  have  been  from 
the  Divine  Wisdom,  in  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  creature 
finds  its  ultimate  resolution  !  Moreover,  the  humanity  of 
Christ  did  not  descend  by  physical  law  from  the  loins  of  Adam ; 
and  consequently,  (as  there  is  no  question  de  facto  of  a  state 
of  pure  nature,)  it  would  in  the  actual  order  of  God's  Provi- 


*  The  explanation  given  in  the  text  is  rendered  certain  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  these  Fathers,  who  so  expresses  himself,  Paschasius,  strongly  advocates  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Among  other  things  he  says,  "Quia 
tarn  solemniter  colitur,  constat  ex  auctoritate  Ecclesise,  quod  *nullis,  quando 
nata  est,  subjacuit  delictis,  neque  contraxit  in  utero  sanctificata  originale 
peccatum."  And  again ;  "  Nunc  autem,  quia  ex  auctoritate  totius  Ecclesiae 
veneratur,  constat  earn  ab  omni  original!  peccato  immunem  fuisse."—  Ibidem. 
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dence,  and,  as  it  were,  by  just  right,  have  been  clothed  from 
the  first  in  sanctifying  grace ;  even  abstracting  for  the  moment 
from  the  paramount  claims,  which  flow  from  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  The  Papal  definition  expresses  our  meaning  in  an 
admirable  manner.  For  it  declares  that  Mary,  in  the  first 
moment  of  Her  Conception,  was  preserved  from  original  sin 
"  ly  a  peculiar  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God." 

The  Bull  of  Pius  IX.  supplies  us  with  a  fourth  difference,  4th  differ- 
which  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding.     For  in  the  wwre-  * 
prologue  to  the  definition,  it   declares,*  that  "  the  most  holy  Christ.    ' 
Mother  of  God,  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  virtue  of  the  merits  of 
the  Redeemer  Christ  our  Lord,  which  were  foreknown,   was 
never  subject  to  original  sin,  but  was  altogether  preserved 
from  the  stain  of  Her  origin,  and  therefore  was  redeemed  after 
a  more  sublime  manner."      And  in  the  definition  itself,  it  is 
expressly  stated,  that  She  was  so  preserved  "  in  regard  of  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ/3  (intuitu  meritorum  Christ!  Jesu,  Salva- 
toris  human!  generis). 

Our  Blessed  Lady  therefore,  was  most  truly  redeemed  by  the 
merits  of  Her  Divine  Son.  He  died  for  Her.  He  shed  His 
precious  Blood  for  Her.  For  cc  lie  gave  Himself  a  redemp 
tion  for  all"  f  And  again,J  "Christ  died  for  all."  And  .She 
was  included  with  the  rest. 

And  Pius  IX.  not  only  asserts  in  the  definition,  that  She 
was  redeemed ;  but  adds,  that  She  was  redeemed  "  after  a 
sublimer  manner."  For  it  is  a  more  complete,  more  exalted 
redemption,  to  be  preserved  from  the  first  taint  of  sin,  than  to 
be  delivered  from  it  after  previous  infection.  The  old  adage 
holds  true  in  this  as  in  other  cases :  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure.  And  Mary  was  redeemed  in  such  sort.  She  was  pre 
served  from,  the  stain  of  original  sin,  to  which  She  would  have 
been  otherwise  subject,  through  the  sole  redemption  which 
Christ  purchased  for  Her  by  His  precious  Blood.  Hence,  this 
wonderful  privilege  was  a  pure  and  simple  grace. 


*  "  Saiictissimain  Dei  Genitriceni  Mariam  ob  prsevisa  Christi  Domini 
Eedemptoris  merita  nunquam  originali  subjacnisse  peccato ;  sed  prseservatam 
oirmino  fuisse  ab  originia  labe,  efc  idcirco  sublimiori  modo  redemptam." 

f  1  Tim.  ii.  G. 
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But  Jesus  was  born  and  conceived  immaculate  in  His  own 
dignity.  The  Universal  Redeemer  could  not  be  Himself  re 
deemed.  Sin  could  have  no  claim  upon  Him,  even  in  Adam. 
For  He  *  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven.  And 
accordingly  the  inspired  writer  tells  us,  that  He  was  born,,  not 
in  sinful  flesh,  but  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh. "-\-  Not  even 
His  humanity  came  from  the  fount  of  original  sin ;  for  it  was 
formed,  not  of  nature,  but  by  miracle.  Can  there  be  a  stronger 
contrast  than  this,  between  the  strength  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
weakness  of  His  creature ; — between  the  Redeemer  and  the 
redeemed ; — between  the  essential  dignity  of  the  Holy  One, 
and  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaiden  ? 
6th  differ-  A  fifth  difference  between  the  conception  of  Jesus  and 

cnce    The 

grace  of         Mary  consists  in  the  distinct  order  of  graces  conferred  on  the 

Mary  capable  J 

of  increase;     fcwo.t     The  humanity  of  Jesus  was,  from  the  first  moment  of 

notsothatof  +  Jt 

Jesus.  animation,  perfected  in  grace.     It  was   at  once  filled  with  a 

sanctity,  infinite  in  dignity,  and  all  but  infinite  in  degree.  It 
was  capable  of  no  increase,  whether  as  regards  its  extension  or 
intensity.  And  accordingly  the  Fathers,  in  their  commentaries 
on  those  words  of  S.  Luke,  §  "And  Jesus  advanced  in  wisdom^ 
and  age,  and  grace,  with  God  and  men"  take  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  advancement  in  wisdom  and  grace  was  ap 
parent  only,  not  real ; — an  economy,  or  manifestation,  not  an 
inner  growth.  For  the  one  and  the  other  were  consummate 
from  the  first ;  but  He  condescended  to  reveal  them  more  fully 
day  by  day  in  word  and  act.  S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  for 
instance,  says  :  ||  "  He  advanced  in  wisdom  before  God  and 
man ;  not  that  He  received  any  addition ;  since  He  was  from 
the  beginning  perfect  in  grace  and  wisdom;  but  because  these 
made  themselves  known  by  degrees  to  men,  who  knew  not  of 
them.1"  And  in  like  manner  the  venerable  Bede  remarks,^ 
that  "  He  advanced,  not  by  receiving,  as  time  went  on,  what 
He  had  not  before,  but  by  manifesting  the  gift  of  grace,  which 
He  had."  And  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  gives  a  similar  expla 
nation  of  the  passage.  We  quote  his  words  :  **  "When  then 

*  1  Cor.  xv.  47.  t  Rom.  viii.  3. 

J  Vide  Suares.  de  Incarnat.  disp.  xxii.  sect.  2.  §  S.  Luke  ii.  52. 

||  Orat.  xliii.  (alias  xx.)  in  laudcm  S.  Basilii,  n.  38. 

IT  Ad  locum.  **  In  Thesauro,  1.  x.  c.  7. 
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you  hear  that  He  advanced  in  wisdom  and  grace,  do  not 
imagine  that  He,  Who  never  could  be  deficient  in  anything, 
had  ought  added  to  Him.  But  He  is  said  to  have  advanced, 
because  He  daily  showed  His  grace  and  wisdom  more  and 
more  to  those  who  saw  and  heard  Him." 

And  there  is  one  very  obvious  confirmation  of  this,  apart 
from  its  intrinsic  fittingness,  in  the  fact,  that  the  soul  of 
our  Blessed  Lord  enjoyed  from  the  moment  of  its  first  cre 
ation,  the  possession  of  the  Beatific  Vision ;  as  He  tells  us 
Himself.  For  He  says,*  ' c  no  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven, 
but  He  that  descended  from  Heaven ;  the  Son  of  man,  Who 
is  in  heaven."  Not  only  therefore,  as  Son  of  God  was  He 
there,  but  also  as  Son  of  man ;  seeing  that  while  He  was 
speaking,  He  was  enjoying  the  vision  of  His  Father  face  to 
face.  He  was  at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  on  earth; — at 
the  term  of  His  felicity,  and  on  the  road, — Beatified  and  a  man 
of  sorrow, — Comprehensor  and  Viator.  But  the  consummation 
of  grace  in  the  soul  of  man  is  its  union  with  God  in  bliss.  The 
human  nature  therefore,  of  our  Lord,  was  filled  with  grace 
from  the  very  first  moment  of  The  Incarnation. 

But  the  grace  given  to  Mary  at  Her  Conception,  inconceiv 
ably  great  as  it  was, — surpassing  by  far  the  collective  sanctity 
of  all  the  angels  and  saints  in  heaven  and  of  the  just  on  earth, 
— was  nevertheless  capable  of  increase  and  addition. t  In  fact 
by  every  action  of  Her  sacred  life,  She  merited  more  and 
more.  And  it  went  on,  through  Her  prolonged  sojourn  here 
on  earth,  augmenting  each  moment  in  a  ratio,  which  exceeds 
all  human,  nay  Angelic  arithmetic.  Again,  Her  soul  was  not 
admitted  to  the  Beatific  Vision.  She  had  orders  of  grace 
therefore,  which  Jesus  could  not  have.  For  She  received  the 
infused  habits  of  faith  and  hope ; — wondrous  gifts,  it  is  true 
for  those  for  whom  they  are  possible,  yet  denoting  imperfec 
tion.  And  "  ivhen  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that  which  is 
in  part  shall  be  done  away"%  Faith  changes  to  sight;  hope 
to  fruition.  Jesus  therefore  could  not  receive  these  theological 
habits,  because  He  enjoyed  the  possession  of  God,  with  which 
these  gifts  are  incompatible. 

*  S.  John  iii.  13.         f  Vide  Suares.,  de  Mysteriis  Vitse  X!,  disp.  iv.  sect.  1. 
1  Cor.  xiii.  10. 
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Cth  differ 
ence.  Jesus 
exempted 
by  nature 
from  sick 
ness  and 
death  ;  not 
so  the 
Blessed 
Virgin. 


7th  diff'er- 
ence,  in  the 
respective 
position  of 
Jesus  and 
Mary  in  the 
Divine  pre 
destination. 


There  is  a  sixth  difference  between  the  two  conceptions. 
And  it  is  this.  Jesus,  by  virtue  of  the  infinite  dignity  of  His 
Person,  and  of  the  miraculous  formation  of  His  human  nature, 
was  absolutely  exempted  from  pains,  anxieties,  sorrow,  and 
death.  The  sentence  pronounced  on  Adam  came  not  near 
Him.  He  could  not  be  included  in  the  universal  law.  His 
human  nature  would  have  certainly  participated  in  the  Life 
and  Immortality,  to  which  it  was  united,  if  He  had  not  con 
descended  to  take  upon  Himself  our  infirmities,  and  to  assume 
our  mortality,  "  that  through  death  He  might  destroy  him  who 
had  the  empire  of  death}  that  is  to  say,  the  devil,  and  might 
deliver  them,  ivho  through  the  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  life 
time  subject  to  servitude."* 

But  Mary,  on  the  contrary,  was  subject  to  the  common  law 
by  virtue  of  Her  natural  generation  from  Adam.f  She  could 
only  therefore,  have  been  delivered  from  the  liability  to  sorrow, 
suffering,  and  final  dissolution,  by  a  positive  decree  of  the 
Divine  Will,  like  to  that,  which  exempted  Her  from  the  stain 
of  original  sin.  As  God  did  not  make  this  exemption,  She 
paid  the  debt  which  She  had  contracted  by  Her  descent  from 
our  common  progenitor. 

The  seventh  and  last  difference  is  a  most  important  one.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  respective  positions  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Divine  predestination,  and  in  the  corre 
sponding  order  of  grace.  Jesus  was  predestined  to  be  the 
Saviour  and  Supreme  Head  of  all  the  redeemed.  Mary  was 
predestined  to  be  His  Mother,  in  whose  virginal  womb  He 
should  receive  His  human  nature.  In  consequence  of  this, 
and  in  order  to  enable  Her  to  sustain  Her  unparalleled  dignity 
as  the  Mother  of  God,  that  vast  ocean  of  graces  was  prepared 


*  Hebr.  ii.  14, 15. 

f  "Alias  B.  Virgo  non  contraxisset  mortem,  aliasve  corporis  penalitates  ex 
Adamo.  Consequens  est  omnino  falsum,  et  contra  Paulum  ad  Romanes 
dicentem,  mortem  in  omnes  homines  per  peccatum  introisse.  Unde  colligunt 
Sancti,  neminem  pati  mortem,  nisi  vel  ratione  peccati  quod  ad  ipsum  pertineat, 
vel  ut  pro  aliorum  peccatis  satisfaciat,  quod  est  proprium  Christi.  Unde 
Augustin.  1.  iv.  cont.  2as  Epp.  Pelagian,  c.  4,  'Pati,'  inquit  'mortem  sine 
meritis  mortis  de  uno  solo  Mediatore  Catholica  fides  novit.  Habuit  ergo  B. 
Virgo  meritum  mortis,  saltern  in  Adamo.' " — Suarez,  de  Mysicriis  Viim  Xi,  disp. 
iii.  sect.  2,  n.  3. 
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for  Her,  wliicli  even  Archangels  and  Seraphim  cannot  fathom. 
Thus  the  predestination  of  Jesus  stands  alone  in  its  own 
independent  pre-eminence.  The  predestination  of  the  Blessed 
Yirgin  leans,  so  to  speak,  on  that  of  Her  Son;  and  in  it 
receives  its  whole  interpretation. 

Jesus  and  Mary  hold  a  similar  place  in  the  re-creation  of 
the  human  family  (only  how  much  more  sublime  !)  to  that 
which  Adam  and  Eve  held  in  its  creation.  Without  tres 
passing  too  near  ground,  on  which,  since  Dr.  Newman's  late 
publication,  it  would  be  rash  to  venture,  we  would  merely 
wish  to  borrow  a  part  of  the  parallel,  which  is  closely  con 
nected  with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which  it  did  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  that  great  writer  to  put  in  evidence.  Eve 
was,  so  to  say,  second  in  the  order  of  God's  designs.  She 
was  created  to  be  a  helpmate  for  Adam.  Mary,  too,  was 
elected  second  in  the  order  of  grace.  She  was  created  to  be 
a  handmaiden  to  Jesus  in  His  Incarnation.  Eve  was  the  first 
to  fall.  Mary  was  the  first  to  rise.  The  fall  of  Eve,  if  it  had 
not  drawn  along  with  it  the  fall  of  Adam  too,  would  have  had 
no  effect  in  the  rest  of  her  race.  They  would  not  have  thereby 
forfeited  the  sanctifying  grace  and  original  justice,  which  God 
had  promised.  So  in  like  manner,  the  personal  immunity  of 
Mary  from  original  sin  would  have  been  of  no  service  to  the 
fallen  children  of  Adam,  had  it  not  also  entailed  with  it  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word  and  the  Nativity  of  the  Redeemer. 
The  first  Adam  was  the  head  and  representative  of  man, 
upright ;  and  his  fall  was  the  fall  of  all  his  progeny.  His  sin 
was  vicarious ;  and  the  universal  stain  was  its  consequence. 
The  second  Adam  was  the  supreme  Head  and  Representative  of 
man  fallen.  His  Passion,  Death,  Merits,  Resurrection,  Ascen 
sion,  were  the  passion,  death,  merits,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  all.  His  abundant  Satisfaction, — His  obedience 
unto  death, — was  vicarious.  And  man's  reconciliation  with 
God,  and  restoration  to  grace,  were  the  joyful  result.  We 
may  then  surely  affirm  that,  as  without  Adam  there  would 
have  been  no  Eve;  so  in  like  manner,  but  for  Christ  our 
Lord,  there  would  have  been  no  Mary.  Her  predestination  is 
the  consequence  of  His.  She  is,  of  a  truth,  like  the  moon; 
for,  while  She  affectionately  girdles  the  earth,  shining  upon  it 
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during  the  long  night  of  its  exile  from  God;  yet  Her  pure, 
tranquillizing  light  is  a  simple  reflection  of  the  Sun,  Whose 
rising,  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection,  will  be  our  Light 
and  Life  during  the  endless  day  of  our  Bliss. 

Who  can  doubt  that  our  dear  Lady  takes  a  delight  far  too 
deep  for  us  to  understand,  in  these  seven  distinctions,  by  which 
the  conception  of  Her  Blessed  Son  is  exalted  far  above  Her 
own  ?  We  may,  of  a  truth,  accommodate  to  this  sense  the 
words  of  Solomon,  where  he  says,  "  Wisdom  hath  built  Herself 
a  house ;  She  liatli  hewn  out  seven  pillars"  For  the  special 
home,  which  Mary  built  for  Herself,  was  Her  incomparable 
humility.  And  has  She  not  adorned  it  with  these  seven 
pillars,  hewn  out  of  Him  who  is  the  Rock  ? 

We  have  carefully  drawn  out  the  doctrine  contained  in  the 
preceding  pages,  not  from  books  of  devotion,  wherein  the 
language  of  fervent  affection  is  not  intended  to  square  with 
the  exigencies  of  a  theological  precision.  We  have  taken  it 
from  a  Theologian,  whose  name  is  in  all  the  Churches ; — whom  . 
the  Bishop  of  Coimbra  called,  ffa  second  Augustine  ;" — another 
Prelate  of  that  time,  ' '  a  second  S.  Thomas;" — a  Dominican 
Doctor,  "the  Father  of  Theology  in  his  day;" — Pope  Bene 
dict  XIV.,  " the  illustrious  Doctor;" — and  whom  Hugo  Grotius, 
though  a  Protestant,  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  ' '  a  pro 
found  Philosopher  and  incomparable  Theologian;" — whose  life 
was  as  pure,  and  whose  sanctity  was  as  conspicuous,  as  his  in 
tellectual  labours  were  severe  and  unremitting; — and  who, 
besides  all  this,  was  one  of  the  most  devoted  champions  of  the 
TWO  more  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Surely,  we  cannot  find 
here,  what  Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  that  he  is  startled  and  shocked  to 
find,*  (c  a  studied  identification  of  Her,  in  all  but  what  follows 
from  the  Hypostatic  Union,  with  her  Divine  Son !"  Nor,  if 
what  we  have  said  be  the  teaching  of  the  Church/ s  Doctors, 
can  his  other  charge  be  substantiated,  when  he  asserts, f  that 
"  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  this  system,  to  parallel  the  Blessed 
Virgin  throughout  with  Her  Divine  Son ;  so  that  every  prero 
gative,  which  belonged  to  Him  by  nature  or  office,  should  be 
in  some  measure  imputed  to  Her."  If  Dr.  Pusey  had  wished 

*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  151.  f  The  same,  p.  161. 
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Dr.  1'usej. 
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to  do  justice  to  fhat  Church,  of  Whose  practical  teaching  he 
had  undertaken  to  be  the  censor,  he  should  at  least  have  sought 
for  an  exposition  of  that  teaching, — not,  as  he  has  done,  partly 
in  books  and  practices  which  have  been  condemned,  partly  in 
obscure  writers  of  no  position  or  authority,  or  in  devotional 
works,  which,  a  stranger  to  our  system,  (whatever  may  be  his 
other  qualifications,)  cannot  possibly  measure ; — but,  if  a  sup 
posed  sense  of  duty  compelled  him  to  draw  up  his  indictment 
against  the  Catholic  Church,  he  should  have  gathered  his 
material  out  of  the  pages  of  Her  Doctors  and  Theologians,  and 
out  of  Her  authorized  books  and  practices  of  devotion.  One 
would  have  imagined,  that  at  all  events  one,  who  professed  to 
write  an  Eirenicon,  would  have  adopted  such  a  course.  Dr. 
Pusey  must  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if  those,  who  look  at  the 
controversy  from  a  distance,  assign  to  him  an  intention  widely 
different  from  that  which  he  professes  on  his  title-page. 

Nor  can  we  allow  him  to  object  that  the  general  doctrine, 
which  has  been  evolved  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  peculiar  to 
Suarez;  though,  considering  the  weight  of  this  writer's  authority, 
and  the  intrinsic  force  of  his  arguments,  he  would  have  given  a 
high  probability  to  the  opinion,  even  had  he  stood  alone.  But 
it  is  maintained  in  substance  by  Vasquez  (in  3m  disp.  cxvi.  c.  5, 
nn.  50—52),  Bellarmine  (t.  iv.  Controv.  1.  iv.  c.  16,  p.  329, 
Ingolstadii,  1601),  Eaynaud  (in  Diptychis  Marianis,  punct.  2, 
n.  64,  et  seqq.),  Gerson  (citatus  a  Petavio),  Petavius  (de  Iii- 
carnatione,  1.  xiv.  c.  8),Becanus  (Sumrna,  de  Incarnat.  c.  xxviii. 
q.  1,  nn.  6,  et  seqq.),  De  Yalentia  (in  3m  disp.  iia,  Q.  1,  punct. 
2°),  Nieremberg  (Bxceptiones,  &c.  Epista  xvii.  xviii.  Ant- 
vorpise,  1655),  Perrone  (de  Immac.  Conceptu,  c.  xv.  §  1% 
p.  86),*  and  many  others;  not  to  mention  Scotus  and  Bossuet, 
to  whom  we  have  already  made  allusion. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  writers,  like  Salazar,  (a  writer 
only  known  for  his  commentaries  011  Scripture,  and  whose  sole 
work  on  dogmatic  Theology  is  that  which  treats  of  the  Imma 
culate  Conception,  and  which  begets  in  the  reader  a  wish  that 
he  had  persevered  in  his  vocation  as  a  commentator,  and  had 
not  tried  his  hand  at  Theology),  who  maintain  that  our  Lady 

*  Most  of  the,°e  passages  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 
Z 
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did  not  incur  the  debt  of  original  sin,  and  consequently  did 
not  sin  in  Adam.  But  even  the  advocates  of  this  opinion 
maintain,  equally  with  ourselves,  all  the  other  points  of  differ 
ence  between  the  two  Conceptions,  except  perhaps  the  sixth. 
And  they  especially  insist  on  this,  that,  even  supposing  Mary 
to  have  been  exempted  from  the  common  obligation,  it  was 
because  of  Christ's  merits.  Consequently,  our  Lady's  words 
are  verified,  (even  in  this  hypothesis,)  where  She  exclaims  : 
"My  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God,  MY  SAVIOUR;"  since  She 
would  have  been  indebted,  for  so  singular  an  exemption, 
simply  and  only  to  the  merits  of  Her  Divine  Son.  He  would 
therefore  have  been  to  Her  a  Saviour,  such  as  He  was  to  no 
one  save  Herself. 

However  then,  filial  love  and  devotion  may  delight  to  paint 
the  Glories  of  the  Mother,  it  never  allows  these,  at  least  if  it 
be  Catholic,  to  approach  near  the  incommunicable  Glory  of  the 
Son.  It  may  truly  imagine,  that  Jesus  admitted  Her,  to  Whom 
He  owed  so  much,  to  share  in  some  sort  in  the  work  of  Re 
demption,  by  the  co-operation  of  heroic  acts  of  oblation  and 
resignation,  in  which  She  offered  Her,  and  our,  Lord  to  the 
Eternal  Father  for  our  salvation.  It  may  truly  develope  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Her  Intercession  or  Mediation  in  the  decree 
of  God.  It  may  delight  to  meditate  on  the  nearness  of  the 
glorified  flesh  of  Jesus  to  that  of  Mary,  Its  original  source.  A 
man  must  be  a  Pagan,  who  is  not  moved  by  such  a  mystery. 
But,  for  its  last  resting-place,  even  here,  it  goes  back  to  THE 
SACKED  HEAKT,  whence  all  these  graces  came ; — which  made 
our  great  Queen  what  She  is ;  and  sees  in  Her  One  "  Who  is 
clothed  with  the  sun/' — shining,  that  is,  in  the  light  of  the 
Incarnation ; — the  great  Masterpiece  of  that  only  Redemption* 
which  is  in  Christ  our  Lord." 


§    7. 

Answer  to  It  has  not  been  our  intention  in  the  present  Essay,  to  prove 

the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  whether  by  argu- 
ments  extrinsic  or  intrinsic.  Our  object  has  been  throughout 
to  explain,  not  to  defend.  We  had  also  wished  on  such  a 
subject  to  avoid  the  field  of  controversy  altogether.  But  wo 
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found  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so,  without  sacrificing1  the  ception  or 

T         ,  .    ,     ,  ...  Its  proofs. 

one  great  end,  which  has  induced  us  to  write  at  all.  Our  aim 
has  been  to  undo,  so  far  as  it  lay  in  our  power,  the  mischief 
which  may  have  been  caused,  by  Dr.  Pusey's  "  Eirenicon,"  to 
souls  that  are  honestly  and  earnestly  seeking  after  truth.  And 
if  the  Oxford  Professor  thinks  it  expedient  to  excite  a  prejudice 
against  arguments,  which  he  does  not  confront,  it  is  obviously 
our  boundeii  duty  to  remove  whatever  obstacle  he  may  inter 
pose  in  the  way  of  their  impartial  consideration. 

Our  meaning-  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example.     We  1st  objection 

n  t  against  the 

shall  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  set  before  our  readers  two  proof  ad- 

A  duced  from 

quotations  from   Dr.    Pusey's   work,    on   which   we    purpose  Genesis  iii. 
making  some  animadversions.     The  first  presents  itself  before 
us  in  the  form  of  a  note,  which  runs  thus  :* — 

"  '  She  shall  bruise  his  head/  for  '  He  shall  bruise/  Ipsa, 
for  ipse,  an  error  which  came  into  the  Latin  about  the  time  of 
S.  Augustine.  (See  De  Kossi,  Varr.  Lect.  t.  ii.  App.  pp.  210, 
211.)  The  frequent  allusions  to  this  '  protevangelium  '  in  the 
letters  of  the  Bishops  and  in  controversy,  as  though  it 
ascribed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  directly  and  personally,  what 
God  promised  as  to  [sic]  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  shows  how 
deeply  this  mistake  of  the  Vulgate  has  worked  into  the 
Marian  system." 

The  other  passage  is  not  unsimilar  in  thought  and  expres 
sion  :f — 

"  Again,  the  belief  (founded  on  what  is  now  owned  to  be  an 
error,  which  crept  into  the  Latin  translation  about  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century),  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  prophesied  of 
as  '  she/  who  '  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head/  became  the 
support  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
statements,  '  God  has  never  made  or  formed  but  one  enmity  ; ; 
but  it  is  an  irreconcileable  one,  which  shall  endure  and  develope 
even  unto  the  end.  It  is  between  Mary,  His  worthy  Mother, 
and  the  devil;  between  tlie  children  and  the  servants  of  Mary 
and  the  children  and  servants  of  Lucifer." 

In  these  two  passages  Dr.  Pusey,  as  if  per  transennam, 
makes  five  assertions,  which  are  admirably  calculated  to  pro- 

*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  124.     The  italics  are  Dr.  Pusey's. 
f  The  same,  p.  168, 

z  2 
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] .  The  first 
statement  of 
Dr.  Puser, 
that  the 
reading  of 
the  Vulgate, 
Ipsa,  for 
Ipse  or  Ip  • 
gum,  is  now 
admitted  to 
be  an  error. 
The  state- 
ment  ex 
amined. 


2.  The  second 
statement 
of  Dr.  Pusey, 
that  the  sup 
posed  error 
crept  into 
the  Latin 
translation 
about  the 
time  of  S. 
Austin,  is 
defective  and 
critically  in 
exact. 


cluce  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  those,  who  yield  themselves 
with  unquestioning  docility  to  the  influence  of  his  authority. 
They  are  the  following  : — 

I.  The  reading  of  She  (Ipsa)  for  Ho  (Ipse)  is  now  admitted 
to  be  an  error. 

II.  It  came  into  the  Latin   translation  about  the  time   of 
S.  Augustine ;  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

III.  The  error  gave  rise  to  the  statements  that  God  has  put 
an  enmity  between  Mary  and  the  devil ;  between  the  seed  of 
Mary,  and  the  seed  of  the  devil. 

IY.  It  has  worked  deeply  into  the  Marian  system;  i.e.  into 
the  practical  devotion  to  Mary  exhibited  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Y.  It  became  the  support  (not  one  support  out  of  many,, 
but  the  support)  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep 
tion. 

We  intend  to  examine  these  points  in  order.  And  to  begin 
with  the  first  assertion,  we  must  complain  of  its  being  far  too 
strong.  If  Dr.  Pusey  had  said,  that  the  present  preponderance 
of  Catholic  authority,  (for  it  is  evident  that  of  such  he  is  speak 
ing,)  was,  on  the  whole,  adverse  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
reading  in  question,  we  might  not  perhaps  have  demurred  to 
his  statement.  But  in  face  of  Perrone's  learned  work  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  published  in  1847,  and  of  his  these 
likewise  on  the  same  subject,  which  was  appended  to  his 
Prcelcctiones  after  the  definition,— in  both  of  which  he  leaves 
the  question  undetermined, — to  say  without  limitation  that  it 
is  owned  to  be  a  mistake,  is  a  simple  exaggeration. 

Dr.  Pusey' s  second  statement  is  defective,  and  critically 
inexact.  It  is  defective ;  because  he  leaves  his  readers  to 
imagine,  that  the  reading  in  question  was  only  to  be  found  in 
the  Latin  version  or  versions.  If  he  had  referred  to  Yercellonc, 
or  Patrizi, — to  say  nothing  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  Mr. 
Wright, — he  would  have  noticed  that  three  Hebrew  codices 
read  &on  in  place  of  Kin.  He  could  also  have  told  his  readers, 
on  the  authority  of  Father  Patrizi,  that  besides  these  codices, 
which  are  certain,  there  are  five  others  that  are  dubious ; 
that  there  is  one  Chaldean ;  and  finally,  that  it  is  quoted  in 
the  same  form  by  Maiemonides.  If  he  knew  these  facts, 
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(which  we  cannot  but  suppose,)  it  would  have  been  opportune, 
at  least,  to  mention  them. 

It  is  moreover  critically  inexact.  For  it  is  morally  im 
possible,  that  the  supposed  error  should  have  crept  into  the 
text,  as  he  asserts,  about  the  time  of  S.  Augustine.  The 
reason  for  our  assertion  is  as  follows.  S.  Ambrose  has  the 
received  reading  of  the  Vulgate  in  his  work,  De  Fuga  Sseculi.* 
But  this  Saint  died  A.D.  397.  Again,  the  great  Christian 
poet,  Prudentius,  preserves  it  in  his  Cathemerinon,f  in  which 
we  read, 

"Auctor  et  ipse  doli  coluber 
Plectitur  iraprobus,  ut  Mulier 
Colla  trilinguia  calce  terat." 

Now  Prudentius  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  died  A.D.  405. 
A  little  later  on,  we  find  the  same  reading  in  the  works  of 
Claudius  Marius  Victor,  a  native  of  Marseilles,  who  flourished 
about  A.D.  426.  He  wrote  a  curious  sort  of  commentary  on 
the  book  of  Genesis  in  verse.  And  in  the  course  of  it,  he  intro 
duces  the  text  in  question  after  this  manner  :  J 

"  Pedibus  repcs  ct  pectore  prono, 
Teque  tuo  Mulier  perimet  cum  semine,  cujus 
Callidus  extremis  tantum  insidiabere  plantis, 
Ut  trepidans  etiam  capiti  vestigia  figat." 

Now,  if  this  error  had  crept  into  the  text  only  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  about  the  time  of  S.  Augustine,  it 
is  somewhat  curious,  first  of  all,  that  S.  Ambrose  should  quote 
it,  as  if  it  were  the  right  reading.  He  died  before  the  fifth 
century  commenced.  It  must  therefore,  if  we  believe  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Ptisey,  have  been  introduced  into  the  Latin 
versions  during  his  Episcopate.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  codex  which  he  used,  and  which  we  may 
naturally  suppose  him  to  have  had  always  by  him,  at  all  events 
from  the  time  of  his  consecration  as  Bishop  in  A.D.  374.  How 
did  the  reading  get  there  ?  If  it  had  got  in  ever  so  surrep 
titiously,  would  it  have  been  able  to  escape  the  careful  study 
of  the  vigilant  Ambrose  ?  Could  he  have  been  free  from  sus 
picions  about  its  correctness  ?  Could  he  have  received  an 

*  C.  vii.  n.  43.  f  III.  vv.  126—128.     Migne,  PP.  Lat.  lix.  p.  805. 

$  Comment,  in  Genes.  1.  i.     Migne,  PP.  Lat.  Ixi.  p.  918. 
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innovation  so  singular,  and  not  only  have  adopted  it  with  an 
improbable  credulity ;  but  have  done  so,  without  informing  his 
theological  readers,  (who  would  naturally  be  surprised  at  this 
innovation  on  the  old  reading,)  what  had  induced  him.  to  admit 
the  alteration  ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  never  had  the 
smallest  suspicion  of  any  other  reading  ?  This  supposes  that 
he,  a  Bishop  and  learned  Doctor  of  the  Church,  was  so  contented 
with  his  one  copy  of  the  sacred  text,  as  never  to  have  even 
collated  it  with  all  the  older  manuscripts,  Latin  and  Greek,  in 
which  the  masculine  pronoun  was  retained.  Yet  is  not  this 
simply  incredible  ? 

If  however,  we  get  over  the  difficulty  about  S.  Ambrose,  how 
does  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  erudite  S.  Augustine  always 
quoted  in  the  same  way,  without  letting  drop  a  hint  about  the 
reading  being  new  or  doubtful  ?  *  When  at  Milan,  immedi 
ately  after  his  conversion,  he  must  surely  have  often  consulted 
the  codices  there,  when  he  frequented  the  school  of  Ambrose. 
On  his  return  to  Africa,  the  most  ancient  Latin  version  would 
probably  be  his  text-book.  The  question  of  Latin  versions 
generally  seerns  to  have  attracted  his  particular  attention.  It 
is  plain  from  his  writings,  that  he  had  a  great  predilection  for 
the  works  of  S.  Cyprian,  who  adopts  the  masculine  reading,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  expression.  Yet  notwithstanding  all 
this,  he  never  makes  any  explanation,  any  apology, — suggests 
no  doubt ; — but  uses  what  is  now  our  received  text,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Who  can  believe,  in  presence  of  these  facts, 
that  the  reading  crept  for  the  first  time  into  the  Latin  versions 
either  in  the  day  of  S.  Austin  or  of  St.  Ambrose  ? 

Once  more.  How  can  we  explain  the  fact,  if  we  allow  Dr. 
Pusey's  gratuitous  hypothesis,  that  this  error,  or  oversight,  or 
negligence  of  some  transcriber,  should  have  spread  with  such 
lightning  rapidity  over  Europe,  in  a  time  when  there  were  no 
railroads  or  steamboats  to  bridge  over  the  distance  between 
widely-separated  peoples,  as  to  have  become  the  accepted 
reading  in  Spain,  before  the  year  405  ?  Yet  Prudentius  em 
bodies  it,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  poems ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he 


*  Cf.  de  Genesi  ad  Manichseos,  1.  ii. ;  de  Genesi  ad  litt.  1.  xi.  j  in  Psalm,  xlvii, 
tierm.  1°,  n,  6 ;  in  Psalm,  ciii.  serin.  4,  n.  6.     Ed.  Benedict. 
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was  merely  a  layman,  it  is  most  probable  that  lie  would  adopt 
the  popular  version.  True  it  is,  that  the  poet  visited  Rome, 
but  he  did  not  remain  there  long ;  and  his  poems  were  written 
in  Spain.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  obtained  the  particular 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  used,  from  the  former 
place.  And  even  if  he  had,  it  is  still  less  probable,  that  he 
would  have  borrowed  a  reading  from  it,  which  was  unknown  in 
his  own  country.  And  then,  besides  all  this,  early  in  the  fifth 
century  we  discover  the  same  reading  in  France ;  and,  in  this 
case  too,  in  the  writings  of  a  layman.  So  that,  about  the  time 
which  Dr.  Pusey  pronounces  to  be  the  epoch  of  its  birth,  it 
appears  successively  in  Milan,  Africa,  Marseilles,  and  Spain ; 
not  as  a  new  discovery,  but  appearing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  religious  works  and  even  poetry  of  these  different  parts 
of  the  habitable  globe.  We  are  free  to  confess,  that  to  our 
judgement  the  conclusion,  which  we  must  draw  from  these  facts, 
is  undeniable.  The  reading,  which  we  now  have  in  the  Vul 
gate,  must  have  existed  in  one  of  the  old  Italic  recensions  long 
before  the  time  of  S.  Ambrose,  and  must  have  been  thoroughly 
popularized  before  his  time ;  although  it  probably  was  not 
adopted,  as  Sabbathier  supposes,  in  what  is  called  the  Vet  us 
Itala,  the  first  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was 
used  by  the  early  African  Church ;  and  which  was,  (if  at  least 
we  may  accept  the  ingenious  theory  of  the  late  Cardinal,)  first 
made  and  published  there.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  our  present  received  reading  must  have  been  at  once 
authorized  and  popular,  in  the  days  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S.  Au 
gustine,  or  it  could  never  have  been  so  universally  used  as  it 
was,  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  from  that  time,  until  now. 
But  we  have  a  question  to  ask,  before  we  bid  adieu  to  this 
particular  part  of  Dr.  Pusey's  assumption.  What  does  he 
mean  by  saying,  that  "  it  crept  into  the  Latin  translation  about 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  "  ?  He  cannot  mean  the  Vulgate. 
For  S.  Jerome  did  not  publish  his  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
till  A.D.  404.  Moreover  though  he,  in  common  with  the  rest, 
adopted  in  his  own  works  the  feminine  reading,*  yet  the 
masculine  appears  in  his  translation,  at  least  in  what  is  sup 
posed  to  be  the  genuine  transcript,  as  it  has  been  published 

*  Vide  Comment,  in  Isaiam,  1.  xvi.  c.  58,  in  vers.  12. 
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3.  The  third 
statement  of 
Dr.  Pusey, 
that  this 
error  gave 
rise  to  the 
statements 
<  hat  God  had 
made  an  en 
mity  between 
Mary  and  the 
devil,  ia 
utterly  with 
out  founda 
tion. 


by  Vallarsius  and  Maffei.*  And  this,  by  the  way,  affords  us 
another  and  independent  proof  of  the  antiquity  and  authority 
of  the  feminine  reading.  For,  that  such  an  enthusiast  for  the 
Hebrew  text,  as  S.  Jerome  proved  himself  to  be,  should  have 
retained  a  reading,  which  he  rejected  as  a  Biblical  scholar,  is 
inconceivable ;  except  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  already  so 
strongly  stereotyped  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  as  to  deter 
him  from  attempting  to  innovate  upon  it  in  his  exegetic  works. 
But  to  return  to  our  inquiry.  If  Dr.  Pusey  cannot,  without 
subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of  a  gross  anachronism,  allude 
to  S.  Jerome's  new  translation,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Latin 
translation,  to  what  translation  does  he  refer  ?  He  cannot  refer 
to  that,  which  was  used  by  S.  Cyprian  or  Tertullian.  S.  Augustine 
is  our  authority  for  saying,  that  in  his  day  there  were  almost 
innumerable  Latin  versions  or  recensions.  Which  of  these  does 
Dr.  Pusey  purpose  to  designate  as  the  Latin  translation  ? 

The  third  assertion,  which  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Hebrew 
makes,  is  simply  amazing.     He  declares  that  this  supposed 
error    gave   rise  to  the  statements,  that   God  had  made    an 
enmity  between  Mary  and  the  devil,  between  Her  seed  or 
children,  and  his  seed.     Gave  rise  to  the  statements  !     Why, 
the  words  are  those    of  God  Himself !     If  the  whole  of  the 
succeeding  clause, — "  He,  (or  She)  shall  crush    thy  head/' — 
had  never  been  written,  that  statement  .would  have  been  as 
plain   and  undeniable,   as   it   is    now.     It    would   have    been 
equally  impossible  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  God  had  established 
an  enmity  between  Mary  and  the  devil ;  unless  one  had  pre 
ferred   to  reject  the  Bible  itself,   as   explained  by  universal 
tradition,  rather  than  accept  it.     For  the  first  words  of  the 
verse  at  all  events  are  unquestioned.     Here  there  are  no  vari 
ations.     Protestants  equally  with  Catholics  admit  the  words  as 
they  stand.    In  the  original  Hebrew  we  find  If  5  rpfift}  rn>K1 
•""ItfSn  r?^      The    authorized   Anglican    Version   renders    it, 
"  I  will  put    enmity  between  thee  and  the  Woman."     It  re 
tains  therefore,  the  force   of  the   Hebrew  article.     It  is  the 
Woman,  between  Whom  and  the  devil,  God  declares  that  He 
will  put  enmity ; — that  woman ;— One,  that  is,  who  should  be 

*  Further,  he  adopts  it  in  his  book  De  Queestt.  Hebraicis  in  Gen.,  where  he 
is  writing  critically. 
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well  known,  easily  recognized,  in  the  new  order  of  grace.  And 
there  can  be  110  mistake,  as  to  who  it  is  that  is  meant.  For  it 
is  that  Woman,  Whose  Seed  is  to  crush  the  serpent's  head. 
It  must  be  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  She  alone,  to  Whom 
these  words  allude.  And  so,  as  every  student  of  Patristic 
theology  knows,  the  Fathers  generally  understood  them. 
S.  Irena3us  in  the  second  century  leads  the  way;*  although 
he  gives  what  we  have  called  the  masculine  reading  of  the 
second  clause.  Not  once  only,  but  in  several  places  he  ex 
plicitly  interprets  the  Woman,  announced  in  the  Protevangel  to 
mean  our  Lady.  Origenf  follows  S.  Irenaeus.  The  Pseudo- 
OrigenJ  makes  a  third;  S.  Epiphanius,  §  a  fourth;  Severianus, 
Bishop  of  Gabala,  ||  a  fifth  ;  the  author  of  the  letter  de  Viro  Per- 
fecto,lf  who  is  pronounced  by  Vallarsius,  S.  Maximus  of  Turin, 
a  sixth;  Fulbert  of  Chartrain,**  a  seventh;  and  S.  Bernard,ft 
the  last  of  the  Fathers,  an  eighth. 

In  consequence,  the  Fathers  were  accustomed  to  ascribe  "to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  directly  and  personally,"  what  Dr.  Pusey 
tells  us  was  '  '  promised  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord."  As 
Dr.  Newman  has  demonstrated  this  assertion  from  the  writings 
of  S.  Justin,  Tertullian,  S.  Irenrcus,  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  S. 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  S.  Epiphanius,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Peter 
Chrysologus,  and  S.  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe,  we  will  omit  these 
great  names,  and  content  ourselves  with  adding  a  few  other 
authorities  by  way  of  supplement. 

S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Bishop  of  Neo-Cassarea,  (or  who 
ever  was  the  author  of  the  Sermon,)  bursts  out  into  the  following 
strain  of  eulogy,  by  way  of  comment  on  those  words  of  Ga 
briel,  Jt  "  Hail,  full  of  grace."  "  No  longer,"  he  exclaims,  "shall 
the  devil  be  against  Thee.  For  where  the  enemy  in  times  past 
inflicted  a  wound,  there  first  does  the  Physician  now  apply  the 

*  Contra  ITrcreses,  1.  iii.  cc.  22,  23  ;  iv.  c.  40,  n.  3;  v.  c.  19. 
f  In  Jeremiam,  horn.  xix.  n.  7. 

J  Homil.  la,  ex  decem  in  diversos  Matt,  et  Joannis  locos. 
§  Advers.  Han*eses,  1.  iii.  haer.  Ixxviii.  §  18. 

||  De  Mundi  Creatione,  orat.  vi",  inter  opp.  Clirysost.  t.  vi.  Migne,  PP. 
Grseci,  Ivi.  p.  497.  T  Inter  opp.  Hieronymi,  t.  xi. 

**  Oratione  4a.     In  Deiparso  Nativit.    Migne,  PP.  Lat.  cxli.  p.  320. 
ft  Homilia  2a,  super  "  Missus  est"  nn.  1—5.     Migne,  clxxxiii. 

Orat.  3*  in  Deiparce  Annunciatione.     Migne,  PP.  Grseci,  x.  p.  1177. 
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remedy  of  salvation.  Whence  death  proceeded,  there  life  shall 
find  entrance.  By  a  woman  woes  flowed  forth;  and  by  a 
Woman  blessings  outpour.  Hail,  full  of  grace  !  Blush  not 
that  a  woman  has  been  the  cause  of  damnation;  for  Thou 
shalt  be  Mother  of  the  Judge  and  the  Eedeemer.  Hail, 
Immaculate,  Spouse  and  Mother  of  a  widowed  world  !  Hail, 
Thou  who  didst  drown  in  Thy  womb  the  death  of  Mother  Eve.jJ> 
This  homily  has  been  variously  ascribed,  now  to  the  wonder 
working  Gregory,  now  to  S.  John  Chrysostom,  now  again  to 
Macarius  of  Philadelphia ;  all  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  is  a 
learned  document  of  these  earliest  ages  of  the  Church.* 

S.  Ambrose  shall  be  another  of  our  witnesses,  who  thus 
writes  :  f  ff  And  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Lord,  Who  was  about 
to  redeem  the  world,  began  His  work  with  Mary  (operationem 
snain  inchoavit  a  Maria ;)  that  She,  by  Whom  salvation  was 
prepared  for  all,  should  first  receive  the  fruit  of  salvation  Her 
self  as  a  pledge,"  (ex  pignore). 

So  in  like  manner,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Assumption 
of  our  Lady,  (to  be  found  in  the  works  of  S.  Jerome,) — which  is 
attributed  by  some  critics  to  Sophronius,  the  elder, — tells  us  :J 
"  The  plenitude  of  all  the  grace  which  is  in  Christ,  came  to 
Mary,  though  in  another  way.  And  therefore,  he  says,  Blessed 
art  Thou  amongst  ivomen  ;  'i.e.  more  blessed  than  all  women. 
And  by  reason  of  this,  the  malediction,  which  was  infused  by 
means  of  Eve,  was  entirely  taken  away  by  the  blessing  pro 
nounced  on  Mary." 

S.  Augustine  too  adds  the  weight  of  his  authority.  For, 
instituting  a  comparison  between  the  fall  and  reparation,  he 
says,  §  "  Therefore  evil  came  by  woman,  and  by  woman,  good. 

*  "QusB  extant  in  editis  Grcgorio  Neo-Ccesariensi  adscripts  orationes  sivc 
Homiliae  iv.  ejusne  vere  sint,  necne,  baud  certo  pronuntiare  quis  valeat.  Jam 
tribus  auctoribus,  Joaiini  Chrysostomo,  nostro  Gregorio,  et  Macario  Phila- 
delphiensi  tributam  homiliam  iiim  in  Annunciationem,  in  MSS.  codicibus 
Gra3cis  se  invenisse  testatur  cl.  Montfauconus ;  eamque  sub  nomine  Chrysostomi 
edidit  multo  auctiorem  Combefisius,  qui  eruditum  quidem  ac  pium  doctas  anti- 
quitatis  monumentum  censet." — Gallandus,  t.  iii.  prolegg.  c.  9,  n.  8,  p.  xxviii. 

f  Exposit.  in  Luc.  1.  ii.  n.  17. 

J  Ad  Paulum  et  Eustochium  de  Virginis  Assumptione,  c.  5,  inter  opp. 
Hieron.  t.  xi.  p.  133.  Ed.  Venetiis,  1771. 

§  Sennone  1°  de  Adam  et  Eva  et  S.  Maria,  n.  3.  Maii  Biblioth.  nova  PP. 
t.  i.  p.  3.  Roma?,  1852. 
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For  if  we  fell  through  Eye,  we  stand  much  more  through  Mary. 
By  Eve  we  were  condemned  to  slavery  ;  we  have  been  made 
free  through  Mary.  Eve  took  away  from  us  length  of  years  ; 
Mary  has  granted  us  eternity.  Eve  caused  our  perdition  by 
the  apple  of  the  tree;  Mary  absolves  us  by  the  Sacrament  of 
the  tree,  because  Christ  hung  on  the  tree  as  its  fruit." 

Theodotus  of  Ancyra  subscribes  to  the  common  idea,  where 
he  says,  addressing  Mary,*  "  For  on  Thy  account  the  sorrows 
of  Eve  have  ceased.  By  Thee  evils  have  died  away.  By  Thee 
error  has  departed;  by  Thee  the  malediction  has  been  abolished; 
by  Thee,  Eve  redeemed." 

It  would  seem  from  the  general  tone  and  bearing  of  these 
passages,  (which  are  specimens  only  of  a  constant  tradition,) 
as  though  the  unfortunate  "Ipsa"  must  have  had  the  grave 
effect,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  attributed  to  it,  before,  —  according 
to  his  assertion,  —  it  ever  saw  the  light. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  these  ancient  witnesses  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine  have  not  affixed  other  and  secondary  explanations  to 
these  words  in  Genesis.  S.  Augustine,  for  instance,  applies 
them  to  the  Church.  But  what  we  affirm  is,  that  from  the 
earliest  times,  '  '  The  woman  "  was  understood  to  refer  to  Mary, 
as  "  Her  seed  "  was  interpreted  of  Christ.  How  then,  can  Dr. 
Pusey  with  any  show  of  reason  affirm,  that  the  substitution  of 
"She"  for  "He"  or  "It,"  gave  rise  to  the  statement  that 
God  had  never  formed  but  one  enmity  ;  and  that  was  between 
Mary  and  the  devil  ;  between  Mary's  children  or  seed,  and  the 
seed  of  the  devil  ? 

Dr.  Pusey's  fourth  and  fifth  statements  we  may  combine  in   4  and  5.  The 
one.     According  to  him  then,  the  supposed  error,  which  crept  fifth  state- 
into  the  Protevangel,    has   worked  deeply   into   the    Marian  Pusey,  that' 

r  J  .  this  supposed 

system,  and  has  become  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  error  has 

worked  deep- 

Irnmaculate  Conception.      We  can   only  excuse   such  an  asser-   iy  into  the 

J  .  .  Marian 

tion,  by  taking  into  account  the   strange   misconceptions,  to  JJ 


which  those  who   are  outside  the  Catholic  Church  are  exposed;   become/** 

}     support  of 

and  the  ignorance  of  our  Theological  literature,  which  naturally 
follows  from  their  very  position.  The  truth  is,  that  no  state- 
ment  could  have  well  been  more  destitute  of  all  foundation, 


Orat.  in  Dei  Genitric.     B.  C.  Galland.  t.  ix.  §  12,  p.  476. 
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And  perhaps  the  following  brief  statement  of  facts  will  suffice 
to  disabuse  Dr.  Pusey  of  his  illusion. 

In  the  first  place,,  Catholic  Theologians  and  writers  have  been 
among  the  foremost  in  exposing  the  supposed  doubtfulness  of 
the  received  reading.  Melchior  Canus,  one  of  the  most  dis 
tinguished  Theologians  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  attri 
butes  the  mistake,  (for  so  he  deems  it  to  be,)  to  the  negligence 
of  a  transcriber  (Loci  Theologici,  1.  ii.  c.  15).  Huetius  (De- 
monstrat.  Evangel,  prop.  vii.  §  7,  p.  336,  Parish's,  1690), 
Calmet  (ad  locum),  De  Rossi,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pusey,  Vercel- 
lone  (Varise  Lectiones,  t.  i.  ad  1.),  Patrizi  (de  Kin  Disquisitio, 
lionise,  1853),  and  others,  have  impugned  its  authority;  and 
examined, — some  of  them  at  great  length,  and  with  rare 
erudition, — the  arguments  on  both  sides.  Cornelius  a  Lapide 
(ad  loc.),  Bonfrerius  (ad  loc.),  Tirinus  (ad  loc.),  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian  (ad  1.  art.  24,  fol.  32,  Colonige,  1553),  in  their 
commentaries; — Suarez  (de Mysteriis  Yitae  XJ,  disp.  iii.  sect.  5, 
11.  9),  Bellarmine  (de  Verbo  Dei,  1.  ii.  c.  12,  n.  3,  t.  i.),  De 
Valentia  (de  Objecto  Fidei,  disp.  1,  Q.  1,  punct.4,  §  3,  arg.  14, 
t.  iii.  p.  90 ;  et  ibidem,  puiict.  7,  §  43,  p.  247),  Piazza 
(Causa  Inim.  Cone.  act.  1,  art.  2,  testim.  3,  p.  84), 
Perrone  (de  Immac.  Conceptu,  c.  ix.  p.  48),  in  their  Theo 
logical  Avorks,  with  many  others  who  might  be  named, — 
bear  testimony  to  the  various  reading,  and  discuss  the  whole 
question. 

Again.  In  the  recension  of  the  Septuagint  version,  which 
was  published  by  order  of  Sixtus  V.  in  A.D.  1587,  the  mascu 
line  reading  (auroe)  is  retained. 

Furthermore.  Almost  all  the  authorities,  whom  we  have 
named,  agree  in  saying,  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we 
adopt  the  one  reading  or  the  other,  as  regards  the  doctrinal 
meaning.  For  if  we  read,  "  She/'  we  must  understand  Mary 
as  crushing  the  serpent's  head  by  the  grace  of  Christ ;  and 
if  we  read,  "  He  "  or  "  It,"  then  we  must  understand  that 
Jesus  crushes  the  serpent's  head,  through  the  instrumentality, 
— and  after  a  special  manner  in  the  nature  and  person, — of 
Mary. 

Lastly.  So  far  are  some  of  our  Theologians  from  considering 
the  "  Ipsa  "  as  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
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Conception,  that  they  not  only  believe  it  to  add  no  force  what 
ever  to  the  argument  in  its  favour;  but  they  look  upon  it 
as  an  additional  difficulty,  which  would  have  to  be  solved; 
while,  they  see  the  whole  strength  of  the  proof  which  is 
afforded  by  the  passage,  in  the  first  clause,  where  it  is 
written,  "  I  will  put  enmities  between  thee  and  the  Woman/' 
This  opinion  has  been  elaborated  by  Father  Patrizi,*  the 
present  professor  of  Scripture  at  the  Eoman  College,  in  the 
form  of  two  propositions,  which  he  has  included  in  his  little 
brochure  on  this  subject. 

To  sum  np,  then.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
the  principal  assertions  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  made  in  these 
two  passages.  Neither  what  he  calls  the  Marian  system  nor 
the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  owe  anything  to 
the  last  clause  in  the  Protevangel ;  and  much  less  did  they 
owe  anything  to  the  present  reading  in  the  Vulgate.  The 
Catholic  devotion,  which  Dr.  Pusey  calls  the  Marian  system, 
was  the  response  which  was  made  by  the  heart  of  the  faithful, 
under  the  inspiration  of  grace,  to  the  Church's  teaching  con 
cerning  the  excellence  and  prerogatives  of  Mary.  The  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  a  truth,  originally  con 
tained  in  the  Apostolic  deposit ;  and  which  has  been  gradually 
evolved  into  its  explicit  fulness  according  to  the  analogy  of 
faith.  Why  attribute  to  a  cause  irrationally  disproportionate, 
an  idea  whose  germ  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  times, 
and  which  grew  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  with  a 
graceful  and  harmonious  strength,  quite  irrespective  of  varia 
tions  of  the  Vulgate  ?  Why  assign  to  an  error  in  manuscripts 
one  of  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Whose  office 
it  is  "  to  lead  the  Church  step  by  step  into  all  truth  "  ?  f 

On  the  other  hand  we  do  affirm,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  The  imma- 
Immaculate  Conception  was  implicitly  revealed  in  that  first  cepUonwas 
clause,  wherein  God  says,  "  I  will  put  enmities  between  thee  vTaiedl/the 
and  the  woman  ;  }>  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  verse?  °' 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident,  that  the  woman  referred  to 
can  be  no  other  than   the  Mother  of  God,  the  second  Eve. 
She  is  plainly  enough  the  woman  of  the  restoration.     And  our 

*  Ibidem. 

"j"  'Odtjyjjaii  V^OLQ  tig  ira<Tat>  T)}V  a\i]Qtiai>. — S«  Joan.  xvi.  13. 
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Blessed  Lord  would  seem  to  have  had  this  in  His  mind,  when 
He  calls  Her  by  that  name,  especially  on  that  solemn  occasion 
on  which  He  appointed  Her  from  His  cross  to  be  the  Mother 
of  all  His  elect.  Again,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Divine 
Mercy  is  announcing  in  these  words  an  enmity  between  Mary 
and  the  serpent,  which  should  not  be  the  result  of  Her  perse 
verance  under  the  comforting  influence  of  grace,  but  rather 
the  product  of  His  own  absolute  will.  For  He  says,  c{  I  will 
put ;  " — the  work  shall  be  Mine.  I  will  ordain  it  from  the  be 
ginning.  "  You," — we  may  suppose  him  to  say,  addressing  the 
serpent, — (( have  deceived  the  first  woman,  and  made  of  her  an 
instrument,  whereby  to  procure  the  ruin  of  man.  That  same 
creature,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  your  triumph,  shall,  to 
your  more  signal  confusion,  become  the  cause  also  of  your 
ignominious  defeat.  And  to  this  end  I  will  see  to  it  that  you 
shall  never  have  either  part  or  lot  in  the  Woman  of  promise. 
My  sanctifying  grace  shall  build  a  wall  round  about  Her  soul, 
which  shall  separate  Her  from  you  for  ever.  Eve  was  the 
beginning  of  death ;  Mary  shall  be  the  beginning  of  the  world's 
resurrection.  You  shall  never  boast  that  she  has  for  a  moment 
been  polluted  with  the  mark  of  your  present  victory.  I  will 
put  an  everlasting  enmity  between  you.  For  I  purpose  to 
bestow  on  Her  an  Immaculate  Conception." 
2.  Dr.  pu-  So  much  for  Dr.  Pusey's  first  series  of  assertions.  We  now 

sey  s  second  » 

collection       proceed  to  examine  another  set  of  them.     It  is  a  common  re- 

ot  objections    -1 

doctrine*6  mark,  that  the  most  important  part  of  a  letter  is  usually 
reserved  for  the  postscript.  And  we  may  fairly  accommodate 
the  saying  to  Dr.  Pusey's  cc  Eirenicon."  Some  of  his  most 
strenuous  though  covert  attacks  on  Catholic  doctrine, — points 
upon  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  controversy  may  be 
said  to  depend, — are  quietly  introduced  under  the  form  of  in 
disputable  truths,  in  a  little  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page.  We 
have  just  done  with  one  of  these  collections.  Here  is  a  second  ; 
which  we  will  quote  at  length.* 

"  c  All  the  saints,  who  speak  of  it,  say  with   one  voice,  that 

the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived  in  original  sin/     (Melchior 

Canus  (a  Tridentine  Doctor),  Loci  Theol.  vii.  1.)     '  Arguments 

(from  reason)  do  not  place  the  opinion  as  to  the  Immaculate 

*  The  Eirenicon ;  foot  note,  pp.  175,  176. 
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Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  hi  any  degree  of  certainty, 
since  neither  any  convincing  place  of  Scripture,  nor  the  tradi 
tions  of  the  ancient  Church,  nor  consent  of  fathers  or  school 
men  favour  it/  (Card.  Pallavacini,  in  MS.  Diss.  lent  to  Perrone. 
See  Episcopato  Cattolico,  vi.  520.)  S.  Augustine,  in  his  often- 
quoted  passage  (in  answer  to  Pelagius,  who  had  alleged  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  many  others,  to  have  lived  free  from  sin), 
manifestly  refers  to  '  actual  sins/  as  the  use  of  the  plural  '  sins ' 
in  itself  shows.  '  Excepting,  then,  the  holy  Virgin  Mary,  of 
whom,  out  of  honour  to  the  Lord,  I  wish  no  questions  to  be 
made  when  sins  are  treated  of — for  how  do  we  know  what 
more  of  grace,  wholly  to  conquer  sin,  may  have  been  bestowed 
upon  her,  who  was  found  meet  to  conceive  and  bear  Him,  of 
whom  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no  sin  ?  '  (De  Nat.  et  Grat.  c.  36.) 
S.  Augustine  does  not  even  rule  that  she  never  sinned  actually, 
by  any  sin  of  infirmity ;  he  marks  it  to  be  uncertain,  by  the 
contrast  which  he  draws  with  our  Lord,  of  Whom  he  says,  '  it 
is  certain  (constat)  that  He  had  no  sin/  On  the  other  hand, 
S.  Augustine  most  distinctly  says,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
born  in  original  sin  (de  Gen.  ad  lit.  x.  18  and  20;  de  Pecc. 
Mer.  et  Eem.  ii.  24;  cont.  Julian.  Pelag.  iv.  122;  v.  15;  vi. 
22  ;  in  Ps.  34,  §  2,  n.  3).  In  the  Greek  Church,  S.  Johann. 
Damascene*  speaks  of  her  (as  we  should)  as  purified  by  the 
overshadowing  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  ' After  the  consent  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  the  Holy  Ghost  came  upon  her,  according  to 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  which  the  Angel  spake,  purifying  her/ — 
De  Orthod.  Fide,  iii.  2." 

This  note  is  added  by  way  of  proving  the  truth  of  a  rather 
strong  passage  in  the  text,  which  is  as  follows  :f — 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  pre 
vailed,  although  opposed  at  its  first  appearance  by  S.  Bernard 
(Ep.  172,  ad  Canon.  Lugd.  Opp.  i.  169),  with  no  foundation 
in  antiquity,  grounded  on  the  fact  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Conception  (which  yet  related  at  first  to  'the 
sanctification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin/  the  contradictory  of  her 

*  Wo  suppose  that  Dr.  Pusey  lias  adopted  the  partly  Latin,  partly  English, 
nomenclature  here,  as  a  sort  of  foreshadowing  of  the  union  between  the  two 
communions. 

f  TJie  Eirenicon,  pp.  175 — 178. 
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Immaculate  Conception),  opposed  by  a  chain  of  later  writers 
whom  Rome  too  has  canonized,  and  even  at  the  last  by  grave 
bishops,  on  the  ground  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  proof,  or  the 
injury  which  they  apprehended  to  their  flocks,  or  the  increased 
difficulties  to  those  external  to  the  Roman  communion." 

In  these  passages  we  have  preserved  Dr.  Pusey's  italics. 
The  other  notes,  by  which  he  endeavours  to  fortify  each  one 
of  this  string  of  accusations,  it  would  have  been  obviously 
impossible  to  introduce  into  our  pages,  without  sacrificing  a 
great  deal  of  space.  However,  we  shall  weigh  them  each  in 
turn.  At  present  we  will,  in  pursuance  of  our  accustomed 
method,  classify  Dr.  Pusey's  assertions  together  with  his  wit 
nesses,  and  then  handle  them  one  by  one. 

seven  state-         I.  The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  opposed 
.Pusey  in  tins  by  S.  Bernard  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Canons  of  the 

collection.  *  . 

(Jnurcn  in  Lyons. 

II.  This  was   the   first  appearance   of  the  doctrine  in  the 
Church. 

III.  It  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity. 

Proofs  are  given  of  this  statement,  which  are  derived  from — 

a.  Melchior  Canus, 

b.  A  MS.  dissertation  of  Pallavicino, 

c.  The  writings  of  S.  Augustine, 

d.  S.  John  Damascene. 

IV.  The  doctrine  was  grounded  on  the  fact  of  the  celebra 
tion  of  the  Feast. 

V.  The   Feast   of  the   Conception   referred  at  first  to  the 
sanctification  of  our  Lady ;  which  was  the  contradictory  of  Her 
Immaculate    Conception.     The    proofs    of  this    assertion    are 
derived  from, 

a.  Alvarus  Pelagius, 
I.  Turrecremata, 
c.  Gregory  XV. 

VI.  This  doctrine  was  opposed  by  a  chain  of  later  writers, 
who  have  been  canonized.     The  names  quoted  are  S.  Anselm, 
S.    Peter   Damian,    Paschasius    Radbertus,    Peter   Lombard, 
Hugh    and    Richard    a    S.   Victore,  Alexander  Halensis,  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  S.  Bonaventure,  Albertus  M.,  S.  Fulgentius 
Ruspensis,  S.  (?)  Fulgentius  Ferrandus,  V.  Bede,  and  Rupertus. 
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VII.  It  was  opposed  at  the  last  by  grave  bishops,  partly  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  proof,  partly  on  account  of 
the  injury  which  might  accrue  to  their  flocks,  and  in  part 
on  account  of  the  fear  they  entertained  of  the  possible  effect 
upon  Protestants. 

Let  us  begin  with  Dr.  Pusey's  first  proposition,  which  is,   1.  ?r.  PU. 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  opposed 
by  S.  Bernard  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Church  of 


LvOnS  ^    the  doctrine, 

-Ljyuilb.  examined. 

The  whole  scope  of  the  epistle  in  question*  is,  to  discoun 
tenance  the  introduction  of  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Con 
ception  into  that  Church,  without  the  knowledge  or  authority 
of  the  Roman  See.  The  doctrine  itself  is  only  discussed  per 
transennam.  Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  S.  Bernard  appears 
to  argue  against  the  doctrine  itself.  But,  to  begin  with, 
he  does  so  in  a  doubtful  and  hesitating  way,  as  though  he 
were  not  quite  sure  of  his  ground.  For  he  says,  towards  the 
close  of  his  letter,  "But  let  what  I  have  remarked  be  said 
without  prejudice  to  any  one  who  may  have  sounder  wisdom ; 
(quas  autem  dixi,  absque  praejudicio  sane  dicta  sint  sanius 
sapientis)." 

But  to  touch  the  marrow   of  the  subject,  is  it  certain  that  s.  Bernard 
S.  Bernard  was  really  assailing  what  Catholics  nowadays  un-  8°upposedany 
derstand  by  the  Immaculate  Conception?     We  feel  morally  of°Ma!y*tlor 
certain  that  he  was  not.     For  on  a  close  examination  of  his  ception. 
letter,  and  of  that  part  in  particular,  where  he  attacks  the  the  object 
dogma  itself,  it  is  quite  evident  to  us,  that  S.  Bernard  had 
entirely  mistaken   the   object  of  the  Feast,  and  had  under 
stood  the  word  ff  conception  "  as  conveying  the  meaning,  usual 
at  that  time,  of  active  conception.!     That  such  was  the  ordi- 

*  Dr.  Pusey  has  once  more  given  a  wrong  reference.  It  is  Epist.  clxxiv., 
not  clxxii. 

f  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  work,  de  Festis,  is  inclined  to  reject  this  explanation 
of  S.  Bernard's  meaning.  But  the  reason  which  he  assigns  for  his  opinion  is 
by  no  means  convincing.  He  says  that  the  Saint  draws  no  distinction  between 
the  sanctification  of  our  Lady,  and  that  of  Jeremias  and  S.  John  Baptist.  And 
this  is  true.  But  we  deny  the  conclusion  which  Benedict  XIV.  would  draw 
from  the  fact.  For  the  scope  of  S.  Bernard  did  not  demand  that  such  distinc 
tion  should  be  put  in  evidence.  It  was  the  prevalent  opinion,  then,  that 
animation  took  place  some  time  after  active  conception.  And  this  Father 

2  A 
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nary  sense  of  the  word  about  that  epoch,  is  sufficiently  plain 
from  the  well-known  definition  of  Alexander  Halensis,  whch 
is  quoted  by  Piazza  and  Perrone.*  And  the  words  of  the 
saintly  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  do  not  seem  to  admit  of  any  other 
interpretation.  For  he  thus  puts  the  question  : — ' '  Whence, 
then,  is  the  sanctity  of  Her  conception  ?  Is  it  said  that  She 
was  forestalled  by  sanctificatioii  in  such  sense,  that,  being 
already  holy,  She  was  then  conceived ;  in  the  same  way  as  She 
is  said  to  have  been  already  sanctified  in  the  womb,  that  Her 
nativity  might  as  a  consequence  be  holy  ?  But  She  could  not 
be  holy  before  She  existed;  and  She  did  not  exist  before  She 
was  conceived.  Did  sanctity,  perchance,  mingle  itself  with  Her 
conception  at  the  time  of  the  parental  generation,  so  that  She 
should  be  sanctified  at  once,  and  conceived  ?  But  reason 
rejects  this  also  .  .  .  unless  some  one  perchance  should  affirm, 
that  She  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  by  man. 
But  this  is  unheard  of  ...  And  if  it  be  allowed  me  to  say 
what  the  Church  believes  (and  She  believes  the  truth),  I  affirm 
that  the  glorious  one  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  not  that 
SJie  ivas  conceived  by  Him ; — I  affirm,  that  as  a  virgin  She  gave 
birth,  but  not  that  She  was  born  of  a  virgin ." 

This  reasoning  of  S.    Bernard   is   inexplicable,   unless  we 

suppose  him  to  be  speaking  of  active  conception ;  which  he 

therefore  imagined,  by  mistake,  to  be  the  object  of  the  feast. 

He  submitted       There  remains  one  more  remark  which  we  wish  to  make 

enti?eiySto°n    respecting  this   letter   of  S.  Bernard.     The  saint  did  in  the 

twelfth  century  that,  which  Dr.  Pusey  strongly  objects  to  in 


includes  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  same  category  with  the  other  two  so  far  as 
this,  that  no  one  of  the  three  was  sanctified  before  personal  existence,  i.e.  before 
animation.  This  was  all  that  was  required  for  his  argument.  Yet  he  takes 
care  immediately  after  to  insinuate  a  difference,  that  he  expressly  adds,  "  I 
think  that  a  more  abundant  sanctification  would  have  descended  on  Her."  So 
that  really  the  objection  only  increases  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  our 
explanation.  Father  Perrone  strictly  maintains  our  way  of  understanding 
S.  Bernard's  words;  and  Albertus  Magnus  has,  as  we  have  seen  from  a  quota 
tion  already  given,  confirmed  the  same  view  by  the  undoubted  weight  of  his 
authority.  "We  may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  it  is  the  common  answer  given  by 
Catholic  Theologians  to  the  difficulty. 

*  Summa,  part.  iii%  Q.  9,  membr.  2,  art.  2  in  f.  fol.  29,  col.  3n.     Edit. 
Lugduni,  A.D.  1516.     We  quote  the  reference  of  Piazza. 
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the  nineteenth.  And  we  may  form  a  tolerably  accurate  judge 
ment  from  the  tone  of  his  religious  obedience  then,  what 
would  have  been  his  conduct  now,  when  the  doctrine  has  been 
defined  ex  cathedra  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  We  quote  his 
words:— "  I  more  especially  refer  this  whole  matter,  as  I  do  all 
others  of  the  same  sort,  entirely  to  the  authority  and  adjudication 
o/  the  Roman  Church;  and  am  prepared,  if  my  opinion  is 
different  from  it,  to  conform  myself  to  Its  judgement" 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  for  themselves 
whether  S.  Bernard  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  as  the  Catholic  Church  understands  the  word 
now.  Yet,  even  if  he  had  done  so  (which  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe),  we  can  only  say  that  S.  Bernard  fell  into  a 
mistake  on  this  point,  as  other  Fathers  have  fallen  into  mis 
takes  on  other  points; — S.  Augustine,  for  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  traducianism ;  S.  John  Damascene,  as  is  commonly 
maintained,  on  what  is  called  the  double  Procession  of  the 
Holy  G-host;  S.  Cyprian,  on  the  rebaptism  of  heretics  and 
schismatics ;  and,  perhaps,  S.  Chrysostom,  on  the  question  of 
our  Lady's  sinlessness.  The  authority  of  a  dozen  Fathers 
would  not  necessarily  establish  a  tradition;  how  much  less 
one  ! 

And  now  let  us  turn   to   Dr.    Pusey's    second   statement.  2.  pr.  PU- 
According  to  him,  this  introduction  of  the  Feast  in  the  Church  sStemen™ 

P  T  ,   .  that  the  oc- 

ot  Lyons,  which  gave  occasion  for  S.  Bernard's  letter,  was  the   casion^on 
first  appearance  of  the  doctrine  in  the  Church.  nard  wrote 

his  letter 

bt.  Bernard  was  born  in  A.D.  1091,  and  he  died  in  A.D.  1153.  ^£^f 
The  first  appearance  then  of  the  doctrine  and  the  Feast  (for 
Dr.  Pusey  seems  to  determine  the  former  by  the  latter),  was 
in  the  twelfth  century. 

This  assertion  is  not  only  without  a  shadow  of  foundation, 
but  it  is  disproved  by  the  clearest  and  most  undeniable 
evidence. 

As  regards  the  Eastern  Church,  we  cannot  do  better  than  a.  AS  re- 
to  borrow  from  Father  Perrone,  who  says,*  (C  The  Feast  of  the  Eastern8 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  obtained  among  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals   from  the  earliest  times.     For  as  early  as  the 

*  De  Imm.  Conceptu,  c.  xii.  p.  69. 

2  A  2 


appearance 
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fifth  century  we  come  across  traces  of  the  institution  of  this 
Feast.  In  the  Typicon  of  S.  Sabas*  (who  flourished  in  A.D. 
484),  or  in  the  order  for  reciting  the  office  throughout  the 
year  on  Dec.  9,  it  is  marked  down  '  The  conception  (active  i.  e.) 
of  S.  Anne,  Mother  of  the  Deipara.'  Similarly  in  the  seventh 
century  mention  is  made  of  the  same  Feast  by  S.  Andrew  of 
Crete ;  who  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Hours  and  Triodium,t  on 
Dec.  9,  thus  announces  the  Feast  of  the  Conception :  '  On 
Dec.  9,  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Anne,  Mother  of  the  Mother 
of  God.'  And  in  the  first  Ode  he  writes  :  '  We  to-day  celebrate, 
0  Holy  Anne,  your  conceiving  ;  in  that,  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
sterility,  you  conceived  Her  in  your  womb,  who  was  able  to  con 
tain  the  uncontainable."  J 

Again.  About  seventy-five  years  after  the  death  of  S.  Ber 
nard^  an  Armenian  Archbishop,  as  Matthew  of  Paris  tells  us, 
paid  a  visit  to  England,,  to  venerate  the  holy  places  and  relics 
which  then  abounded  in  this  country.  He  went,  among  other 
spots,  to  S.  Albans;  and,  as  he  was  taking  recreation  with  the 
monks,  after  the  fatigues  of  his  journey,  one  of  them  asked  him, 
through  his  interpreter,  whether  the  Feast  of  the  Conception 
of  Mary  was  celebrated  in  his  parts  ?  His  reply  was,  "  Most 
certainly  it  is  celebrated/"9  §  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 

*  See  Cave  in  Scriptorum  Eccles.  Historia,  t.  i.  p.  457.  Oxonii,  1740. 
These  are  his  words : — "  Sabas  claruit  anno  484 ;  natus  est  anno  439.  .  .  . 
Scripsifc  Sabas  in  usum  monasterii  sui  Typicum,  sive  ordinem  recitandi  officium 
Ecclesiasticum  per  totum  annum,  capita  59  complectentem,  qui  in  omnibus 
monasteriis  Hierosolymitanis  mox  obtinuit."  See  also  the  Bollandists,  Acta 
SS.  Julii,  t.  vi.  p.  242  (S.  Anna),  where  the  following  quotation  is  made  from 
the  Typicon  : —  r;  erw\\?ji//i£  TJJQ  ayiag" Awr}£,  Mr/rpof  r?yf  QeoroKov. 

f  The  Triodium  is  the  office-book  among  the  Greeks  from  Septuagesima  to 
Holy  Saturday.  See  Du  Cange,  Glossarium. 

$  Quoted  by  F.  Perrone  from  Biblioth.  Maxima  PP.  p.  685,  col.  la. 

§  "  Hoc  denique  anno  venit  in  Angliam  Archiepiscopus  quidam  Armenia? 
Majoris.  .  .  .  Hie  demum  cum  apud  S.  Albanum  veniens,  causa  orandi 
Anglia3  proto-martyrem,  ab  abbate  et  conventu  reverenter  susceptus  est.  Ubi, 
cum  ab  itinere  fatigatus,  ob  sui  suorumque  recreationem  aliquandiu  peren- 
dinaret,  ccepit  per  interpretes  suos  do  ritu  et  religione  hujus  patrias  multa  et 
moribus  vivendi  inquirere;  et  de  partibus  Orientis  plura  admiranda  referre. 
Interrogatus  autem  inter  loquendum  ab  uno,  qui  fuit  ei  assidens  collateralis, 
monacho,  si  in  partibus  suis  Conceptio  B.  Maria?  celebraretur,  respondit, 
celebratur  utique." — Matt.  Parisiensis,  sub  Henrico  III.  A.D.  1228,  p.  351. 
Londini,  1640. 
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Feast  must  have  been,  probably  before  S.  Bernard's  time, 
already  established  in  Armenia.  For  the  Archbishop  does 
not  speak  of  it  as  some  new  thing,  but  seems  rather  to  have 
been  surprised  at  the  doubt  which  the  question  implied. 

In  the  ninth  century,  that  it  was  customary  to  celebrate 
this  Feast  with  solemnity,  is  clearly  and  evidently  proved  from 
the  numerous  sermons,  still  extant,  which  the  Fathers 
preached  on  its  celebration.  Father  Perrone*  enumerates 
three  of  George,  Archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  who  nourished  at 
that  time.  The  first  of  these  bears  the  following  title,  "  On 
the  Oraculum  of  the  Conception  of  the  Holy  Mother  of  God;" 
—another,  "  On  the  Conceiving  by  S.  Anne,  the  parent  of  the 
most  holy  Mother  of  God;"— the  third,  "  On  the  Conception 
and  Nativity  of  our  most  holy  Lady."  In  the  second  of  these 
homilies  occurs  the  following  passage  :  "  Since  then,  to-day's 
feast  precedes  all  the  more  illustrious  solemnities,  by  reason 
of  the  miracles,  which  were  consummated  on  that  occasion, 
....  it  is  altogether  fitting  that  we  should  exhibit  reverence 
to  it,  and  celebrate  it  with  more  studious  joy,  as  being  the 
beginning  and  cause  of  all  our  blessings." 

Now  turn  we  to  the  Western  Church.  j.A8regard3 

During  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  past  times,  it  was  usual  cifurch.8  er 
on  the  greater  festivals  to  sing  what  was  called  a  trope, — a 
little  hymn  or  versicle, — before  the  Introit.f  One  of  these 
tropes  is  given  us  by  Father  Ballerini,J  who  ascribes  its 
composition  to  S.  Ambrose.  Indeed,  the  name  of  this  saint 
is  prefixed  to  it  in  the  ancient  Codex,  from  which  it  has  been 
taken.  Any  how,  the  latest  date  which  has  been  assigned  to 
it  is  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  The  following  is 
the  hymn,  together  with  the  translation  : 

"  Candidissima  uti  Lilia,  "  Hail,  O  whitest  of  Lilies, 

Salve,  seterni  Patris  Lilia,  Lily  of  the  Eternal  Father, 

Salve,  Mater  Eedemptoris  Hail,  Mother  of  the  Eedeemer, 

Salve,  Sponsa  Spiratoris,  Hail,  Spouse  of  the  Spirit, 


*  Quoted  by  Perrone  from  the  Biblioth.  PP.  Lugdunens.  t,  xii.  pp.  697 — 
702. 

f  See  Durandus  de  Divinis  Officiis,  1.  iv.  c.  5,  n.  6 ;  and  Du  Cange,  Glossarium. 

J  Ballerini,  S.  J.  Sylloge  Monumentorum,  pars  i%  p.  23,  et  seqq.  Vide 
pi'Eesertim  dissertationem  subsequentem. 
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Sine  macula  concepta,  Hail,  Thou  conceived  without  stain, 

Salve,  Triadis  electa.  Elect  of  the  Trinity ! 

Salve  inferni  Victrix  aspidis,  Hail,  Conqueror  of  the  infernal  viper, 

Illius  expers  sola  cuspidis,  Alone  free  from  his  sting, 

Salve,  Triadis  electa,  Hail,  Elect  of  the  Trinity, 

Sine  macula  concepta."  Conceived  without  spot." 

Father  Ballerini  supplies  us  with  another  document,*  which 
throws  further  light  on  the  antiquity  of  this  devotion  in  the 
Western  Church.  It  consists  of  a  deed  of  gift  made  by  Ugo, 
Cardinal  Priest,  to  the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  S.  Mary  at 
Cremona.  We  purpose  giving  the  reader  a  translation  of  part 
of  it.  The  introductory  clause  will  supply  us  with  the  date. 

"  In  the  Name  of  the  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  in  the 
year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  a  thousand 
and  forty-seven,  in  the  fifteenth  indiction,  in  the  month  of 
December,  on  the  Feast  of  the  holy  and  Immaculate  Con 
ception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  the  same  Son 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/-'  He  then  consigns  over  a  landed 
property,  with  house,  garden,  fields,  vineyard  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Mary  in  Cremona ;  and  concludes  the  deed  with  the 
following  condition  :  "  I  moreover  desire,  that  my  aforesaid 
brethren  of  the  Order  of  Cardinals  of  S.  Mary  Mother,  in  the 
city  of  Cremona,  cause  to  be  made  within  the  space  of  two 
years  to  be  reckoned  from  to-day's  festival,  a  noble  and 
beautiful  statue  of  incorruptible  wood  or  of  marble  for  the 
same  oratory,  which  may  represent  the  same,  our  holy  Mother 
Mary,  crowned  with  twelve  stars,  fully  clothed  with  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  having  under  Her  feet  the  old  dragon,  to 
whom  it  was  said  in  Paradise  by  God,  '  I  will  put  enmities 
between  thee  and  the  Woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  Her 
seed.  She  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  lie  in  wait 
for  Her  heel/  I  will  also,  that  the  serpent  should  be  so 
graven,  that  it  may  be  seen  to  vomit  out  poison  in  vain  and 
harmlessly,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  may  so  crush  its  most 
wicked  head  with  firm  foot,  as  becomes  Her,  Who,  by  an 
anticipated  Redemption,  was,  through  the  grace  of  Her 
Son,  ever  preserved  from  original  sin,  pure  and  immaculate 
in  soul  and  body.  Moreover  I  appoint  that  every  year,  on 

*  Sylloge  Monunaentorum,  pars  ia,  pp.  11 — 22. 
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the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  a  chandelier  be  lighted  up  in  the  same  oratory, 
and  that  twelve  lights  burn  all  day,  and  a  trope  or  hymn  bo 
sung."* 

This  deed  of  gift  then,  was  executed  nearly  fifty  years  before 
S.  Bernard  was  born.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
date  recorded  in  the  document  could  not  have  witnessed  the 
first  celebration  of  the  feast.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  instruc 
tions  proves  unmistakeably,  that  ifc  was  already  an  established 
festival.  Moreover,  even  if  it  were  not  sufficiently  plain  from 
the  Charter  itself,  Father  Ballerini  has  produced  another 
document  from  a  register  of  the  family  of  DC  Summo,  to 
which  Cardinal  Ugo  belonged,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  this 
oratory  "was  built  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  conceived  without  original  sin,"  by  Count 
Uspinello,  one  of  the  Cardinal's  ancestors,  in  A.D.  780. 

The  Church  of  Cremona  therefore,  knew  of  the  doctrine, 
and  kept  the  Feast,  in  the  eighth  century,  more  than  three 
hundred  years  before  S.  Bernard  was  born. 

We  will  mention  one  more  fact,  because  of  its  connection 
with  our  own  dear  country.  In  A.D.  1328  a  Council  was  held 
in  London  by  Simon  Mepham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  result  of  its  deliberations  was  the  constitution  of  seven 
chapters  or  canons,  the  second  of  which  runs  as  follows  :f 

"Moreover,  because  among  all  the  Saints,  the  memory  of 
the  most  blessed  Virgin,  and  Mother  of  the  Lord  is  by  so 
much  more  frequently  and  solemnly  observed,  by  how  much 
She  is  believed  to  have  found  greater  favour  with  God,  Who 
ordained  Her  predestined  Conception  for  the  temporal  origin 
of  His  only  Begotten,  and  of  Him  Who  is  the  Salvation  of  all ; 
in  order  that  by  these  means,  the  beginning,  though  remote, 
of  our  salvation  (in  which  matter  for  spiritual  joy  occurs  to  the 
mind)  may  increase  devotion  in  all ; — and  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  predecessor,  the  venerable  Anselm,  who 
thought  it  fitting,  besides  Her  other  more  ancient  solemnities, 
to  add  the  worthy  solemnity  of  her  Conception; — we  appoint 

*  The  exact  transcript  of  this  deed  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
f  Vide  Labbeum,  t.  xv.  p.  315.     Vcnetiis,  1731. 
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and  command  under  strict  obligation,  that  for  the  future  the 
Feast  of  the  aforesaid  Conception  be  festively  and  solemnly 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches  of  our  Province  of  Canterbury." 
We  have  already  had  reason  to  conclude,  from  a  fact 
recorded  by  Matthew  of  Paris,  that  the  Feast  was  observed 
in  certain  parts  of  England  a  hundred  years  before.  And  from 
the  Chronicles  of  the  same  writer  we  have  additional  evidence 
which  proves  the  fact  expressly.  For  speaking  of  one 
Gaufrid,  tenth  Abbot  of  his  monastery,  who  was  elected,  as 
he  tells  us,  in  A.D.  1119,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  he  informs 
us*  that  <c  he  appointed  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord 
to  be  a  first-class  Feast;  and  the  Conception  of  the  B.  Virgin, 
and  the  Feast  of  B.  Catherine,  out  of  reverence  to  God  and 
the  Saints,  to  be  festively  celebrated  in  dalmatics  or  copes. "f 
The  feast  of  the  Conception  therefore  was  already  celebrated 
in  that  monastery;  the  Abbot  only  added  to  the  solemnity  of 
its  observation.  Yet  this  took  place  when  S.  Bernard  was 
about  twenty-eight  years  old.  But  yet  again  we  learn  from 
the  Council  of  London,  that  S.  Anselm  introduced  the 
observance  of  the  Feast  into  the  English  Church.  Now  S. 
Anselm  died  in  A.D.  1109,  when  S.  Bernard  was  a  boy  of 
eighteen ;  —  four  years  before  he  entered  the  Cistercian 
novitiate,  and  consequently  long  before  he  wrote  his  letter  to 
the  Canons  of  Lyons.  Indeed  some  writers,  as  Benedict  XIV. 
tells  J  us  (and  Alvarus  Pelagius  is  one  of  the  number,  as  we 
shall  see),  have  imagined  that  England  was  the  first  country 
in  the  Western  Church  where  the  devotion  was  introduced. 
But  they  were  of  course  unaware  of  documents,  such  as  those 
which  we  have  been  producing;  and  which  have  been  dis 
covered  by  modern  research. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  our  readers,  what  they  think  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  statement,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep 
tion  first  appeared  in  the  Church  at  the  epoch  when  S.  Bernard 
wrote  his  letter  to  the  Canons  of  Lyons,  i.e.  about  A.D.  1140  ? 
3.  Dr.  PU-  We  will  proceed  at  once  to  the  third  assertion  of  the  Oxford 
Professor,  wherein  he  states  unhesitatingly  that  the  doctrine 

*  Vitae  23  S.  Albani  Abbatum,  p.  62,  1.  50. 

f  "  Ca.ppis,"  Vide  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  ad  verbum. 

I  De  Festis,  t.  ii.  parte  2a,  c.  203. 
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of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity,   that  the  doc- 
He  had  probably  never  heard  of  the  hymn  of  S.  Ambrose,  nor  immaculate 
of  the  charter  of  Ugo,  nor  of  the  anecdote  which  Matthew  of  has^fou". 
Paris  has  handed  down  to  us  in  his   own  quaint  and  simple  antiquity,  is 
style,  nor  of  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  London.     He  could  groundless. 
never  certainly  have  read  F.  Ballerinas  Sylloge,  or  F.  Perrone's 
short  yet  erudite  work  on  the  Immaculate  Conception ; — to  say 
nothing  of  a  whole  library  of  books  written  by  our  Catholic 
Theologians  on  the  same  subject.  Yet  he  tells  us  of  a  doctrine, 
which  was  all  but  denned  by  a  large  synod  of  Bishops,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  (schismatical  it  is  true,  but  not  the  less  trust 
worthy,  on  that  account,  as  a  witness  to  the  then  existing  tradi 
tion)  ;* — which  was  professed,  as  Pallavicino  tells  us,   by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ;f — which 
has  been  favoured  and  protected  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  for 
centuries; — which  had  been,  long  before  the   epoch  of   the 
so-called  Reformation,  defended  by  the  most  famous  Catholic 
Universities  in  Europe  ;  J — which  is  now  an  article  of  faith  for 

*  The  Council  of  Basle,  in  its  thirty-sixth  session,  A.D.  1439,  decreed, 
te  Doctrinam  illam  asserentem  gloriosam  Virgiiiem  Dei  Genitricem  Mariam, 
prseveniente  et  operante  Divini  nuniinis  gratia  singulari,  nunquam  actualiter 
subjacuisse  pcccato  originali,  sed  irnmunem  semper  fuisse  ab  omni  original!  et 
actuali  culpa,  sanctamque  et  immaculatam,  tanquam  piam  et  consonam  cultui 
Ecclcsiastico,  Fidei  Catholic®,  recta)  rationi  et  Sacra;  Scriptural,  ab  omnibus 
Catholicis  approbandam  fore,  tenendam  et  amplectendam  definimus  et  decla- 
ramus,  nullique  do  ca3tero  liciturn  esse  in  coutrarium  praadicaro,  sou  docere." 
—Vide  Benedict  XIV.  de  Festis,  t.  ii.  parte  iin,  c.  191. 

f  "Allegava  egii  (cioe  il  Cardinal  di  Giaen),  che  nella  preterita  Congrega- 
zione  piu  de'  due  Terzi  havevano  consentito  a  si  fatta  aggiuuta ;  della  qualc 
piamente  si  crede  essere  stata  concetta  senza  peccato  originalc.  Questa  piet& 
della  sentenza  non  poterse  negare,  da  che  non  solo  tutti  gli  ordini  Regulari, 
salvo  uno,  c  tutte  1'Accademie  aderivano  a  tal  credenza  come  a  piu  pia,  ma  la 
Chiesa  celebrava  con  solenne  rito  la  festa  della  Concezione.  ...  La 
conclusione  fu,  che  quantunque  la  maggior  parte  stimasse  per  vera  la  Con 
cezione  senza  peccato,  nondimeno  la  maggior  parte  ancora  stimo  meglio 
1'  astenersi  dal  pregiudicio  della  sentenza  contraria." — Card.  Pallovicino, 
Istoria  del  Concilia  di  Trcnto,  1.  vii.  cap.  7,  nn.  3,  4,  t.  ii. 

J  "  Apres  avoir  delibere  sur  cette  matiere  pendant  trois  assemblies,"  (c.  a-diro 
la  faculte  de  Theologie  de  Paris)  "  la  premiere  du  troisieme  de  Mars,  la  seconde 
du  sixieme  du  meme  mois ;  elle  resolut  dans  la  troisieme,  que  pour  suivre  lea 
vestiges  des  anciens,  apres  une  mure  deliberation  pour  la  defense  de  la  doctrine 
qui  etablit,  que  la  bienheureuse  Vierge  a  ete  preservee  par  un  don  singulier  de 
la  tache  du  peche  originel,  laquelle  doctrine  elle  croit  veritable,  elle  s' engage 
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Examination 
of  Dr.  Pu- 

sey's  wit- 


a.  Melchior 
Canua. 


The  words 
quoted  are 
not  those  of 
Canus,  hut  of 
Erasmus. 


some  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Catholics ; — which  can 
boast  of  having  had  for  its  champions  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  illustrious  names  in  Theology  ; — that  it  has  no  founda 
tion  in  antiquity  !  There  is  not  even  a  modest  expression  of 
doubt; — no  single  modifying  clause; — nothing  whatever  to 
induce  his  readers  to  suppose,  that  he  might  possibly  be  mis 
taken,  or  that  he  might  not  perhaps  be  possessed  of  all  the 
information  necessary  to  justify  so  peremptory  a  conclusion. 
No ;  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Catholic  hierarchy  has 
made  a  sad  blunder.  The  Yicars  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been  in 
utter  ignorance  for  centuries  of  the  traditions  of  the  Church 
committed  to  their  keeping.  Our  Theologians,  from  Duns 
Scotus  upwards,  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  Theological  erudi 
tion.  Dr.  Pusey  arises  to  set  us  all  right,  and  instruct  the 
Church  of  Christ.  He  tells  us, — and  of  course  we  must 
accept  the  dictum, — that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  has  no  foundation  in  antiquity. 

But  the  assertion  has  not  been  made  without  due  produc 
tion  of  proof.  Catholic  Doctors  and  Catholic  Fathers  are  sum 
moned  to  bear  witness  against  the  definition  of  that  Church, 
of  which  they  were  the  brightest  ornaments. 

There  is  Melchior  Canus,  a  Tridentine  Theologian  too  !  And 
what  does  he  tell  us  ?  Why ;  that  ' '  all  the  saints,  who  speak 
of  it,  say  with  one  voice,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived 
in  original  sin.33  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  say  more,  than  the  illus 
trious  Dominican  had  said  long  before. 

Alas  !  for  Dr.  Pusey' s  first  testimony.  The  words  quoted  are 
not  those  of  Melchior  Canus  at  all,  but  of  Erasmus.  And  the 
Dominican  Doctor  shows  what  value  he  sets  upon  them,  by 

par  serment  do  la  soutenir,  resolue  de  n'admettre  dans  son  corps  que  ceux  qui 
feroient  co  serment,  ct  declarant  qu'elle  privera  do  tout  honneur  et  chassera 
^ous  ceux  qui  soutiendront  la  proposition  contraire,  qu'elle  juge  fausse,  impie  et 
erronee.  Ce  decret  fut  rendu  dans  la  troisieme  assemblee  le  neuvieme  du  memo 
mois  de  Mars,  apres  la  messe  de  la  Conception.  Mais  il  ne  fut  public  que 
1'annee  suivante,  1497,  dans  une  autre  assemblee  cliez  les  Mathurins  le  vingt- 
troisieme  du  mois  d'Aout,  ou  le  serment  fut  fait  et  rei'tere  le  vingt-sixieme  du 
meme  mois  en  presence  du  recteur  de  1'universite,  de  1'archeveque  de  Bourges, 
de  sept  eveques,  plusieurs  abbez,  conseillers  du  roi,  et  un  grand  nombre  de 
docteurs  et  de  bacheliers." — Fleury,  Hist.  EC.  1.  cxviii.  n.  132,  t.  xxiv.  p.  336. 
Paris,  1728.  We  have  exactly  copied  the  spelling  and  accentuation  as  they 
stand.  See  also  Benedict  XIV.  de  Fostis,  t.  ii.  parte  2%  c.  193. 
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his  closing  remark  at  the  end  of  the  same  paragraph.  For  he 
concludes  with  the  following  contemptuous  exclamation  :  "Be 
hold  that  Achilles  of  an  argument,  (argument-urn  lllud  Achilli- 
cum)  by  which  Erasmus  thinks  that  he  need  not  be  crushed  by 
the  testimony  of  all  the  saints,  if  at  any  time  he  should  go 
against  them  all."* 

Still  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Pusey,  were  we  to 
conceal  from  our  readers  the  fact,  that  Canus  evidently  seems 

,  ......  ..  /»   T-I  tent  agrees 

to  nave  coincided  so  far  with  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  as  to  with  them. 
have  imagined  that  the  testimonies  which  this  latter  had  col 
lected,  do  really  tell  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. f  But  he  denies  that  the  catena  represents  a  tradi 
tion,  and  therefore  rejects  the  conclusiveness  of  its  authority. 
In  consequence  he  admits,  that  the  doctrine  may  be  held  as  a 
pious  opinion,  but  he  adds,  that  it  can  never  be  denned  to  be  a 
dogma  of  faith.  All  we  can  say,  is,  that  Canus,  though  a 
learned  and  eminent  Theologian,  was  wrong  in  his  premisses, 
and  wrong  in  his  conclusion ;  as  indeed  the  event  has  proved. 
He  was  doubtless,  as  a  Dominican,  influenced  by  the  supposed 
opinion  of  the  Angelical  Doctor.  In  any  case,  his  authority 
on  this  particular  question  can  have  but  little  weight,  when 
put  in  the  balance  with  the  judgement  of  that  great  array 
of  Theologians,  who  have  differed  from  him  on  both  these 
points. 

Dr.  Pusey's  second  authority  is  derived  from  a  MS.  disserta-  &.  A  MS.  of 
tion  of  Pallavicino ;  (we  suppose  that  it  is  to  the  learned  author 
of  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  that  the  Oxford  Professor 
is  referring,  though  he  calls  him  Cardinal  Pallavacini) .  It  is 
out  of  our  power  to  consult,  what  has  never  been  published. 
So  we  cannot  examine  its  bearings,  or  discuss  its  worth.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  it  worth  while.  For  we  have  yet  to  learn,  that,  be 
cause  Pallavicino  maintains  an  opinion,  even  with  Canus  and 
others  to  back  him,  therefore  that  opinion  is  necessarily  true ; 
even  when  a  far  greater  number  of  more  illustrious  names  are 
produced  against  it,  than  can  be  alleged  in  its  favour.  If  every 
Theologian  were  infallible,  we  should  be  in  no  need  of  a  Pope. 

*  De  Locis  Theologicis,  1.  vii.  c.  1,  arg.  3. 
f  Ibidem,  c.  3,  4a  conclus. 
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And  why,  after  all,  should  a  MS.  of  the  Jesuit  historian  be 
paraded  before  the  reader,  to  which  he  cannot  have  access  ; 
while  all  the  elaborate  arguments  of  Duns  Scotus,  Suarez, 
Vasquez,  Piazza,  Perrone,  and  of  a  mass  of  other  authorities, 
on  the  other  side,  are  passed  over  sub  silentio  ?  If  Dr.  Pusey 
had,  after  patient  and  impartial  study,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  doctrine  in  antiquity,  and 
that  Scotus,  Suarez,  Yasquez,  and  the  rest,  were  wrong,  he 
might  at  least  have  had  the  charity  to  point  out  to  us  the 
source  of  their  error  ;  so  that  we  might  have  been  induced  to 
accept  his  conclusion. 
c.  s.  Augus-  Dr.  Pusey'  s  next  authority  is  derived  from  the  writings  of 

S.  Augustine. 

Dr.  Pusey  And  here  he  has  been  compelled  to  take  upon  himself  a 
to  deeaslr°ouy3  double  task.  He  is  obliged  to  destroy,  as  well  as  to  build. 
For  the  great  Doctor  of  grace  is  supposed  to  have  indicated 


d*vc°trineftl19  plainly  enough  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
in  a  famous  passage  in  his  treatise  on  Grace  and  Nature.  Dr. 
Pusey  therefore  begins  by  an  attempt  to  wrest  this  testimony 
out  of  our  hands  ;  and  to  make  it  tell  against  us.  S.  Augustine's 
words  are  these  :  *  — 

"  Except,  therefore,  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  about  Whom,  on 
account  of  the  honour  of  the  Lord,  I  will  not  allow  the  question 
to  be  entertained,  when  sins  are  under  discussion  ;  —  for  how 
do  we  know  what  increase  of  grace  was  bestowed  on  Her,  to 
enable  Her  to  overcome  sin  in  every  way,  Who  merited  to 
conceive,  and  bring  forth  Him,  Who,  as  is  plain,  had  no  sin;  — 
with  the  exception,  therefore,  of  this  Virgin,  if  we  could  gather 
together  all  those  male  and  female  Saints,  while  they  were 
living  here  below,  and  could  ask  them  whether  they  were 
without  sin  \  what  answer  do  we  think  that  they  would 
give  ?  " 

Dr  Pusey  peremptorily  affirms,  that  S.  Augustine  is  referring 
"  to  actual  sins.}}  The  chief  reason  which  he  gives  for  this 

*  "  Excepta  itaque  Sancta  Virgine  Maria3  de  Qua,  propter  hoiiorem  Domini, 
nullam  prorsus,  cum  de  peccatis  agitur,  haberi  volo  qusestionem  ;  —  unde  enim 
scimus,  quid  Ei  plus  gratiae  collatum  fuerit  ad  vincendum  omni  ex  parte 
peccatum,  Quae  concipere  efc  parere  meruit,  Quern  constat  nullum  habuisse 
peccatum  ;  liac  ergo  Virgine  excepta,  &c."  —  De  Natura  ct  Gratia,  c.  36. 
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assertion  is,  that  the  Saint  uses  the  word  ' '  sins/3  in  the  plural. 
How  curious  it  is,  that  he  did  not  see  how  easily  the  argument 
might  be  retorted.  For  S.  Austin,  immediately  after,  adopts 
the  singular  number,  ' '  sin ;  " — and  that  too,  with  a  signifi 
cantly  amplifying  clause,  "in  every  way."  Assuredly,  if  we 
are  to  judge  simply  by  the  forms  of  expression,  the  Catholic 
interpretation  must  be  owned  to  have  the  advantage. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  confine  himself  to  this  proof.  He 
adds  another  reason  for  his  interpretation  of  the  passage.  And 
we  will  give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  The  passage/'  he  says, 
"  was  in  answer  to  Pelagius,  who  had  alleged  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
with  many  others ,  to  have  lived  free  from  sin.)}  We  will  supply 
the  missing  premiss  to  this  cryptical  syllogism,  and  deduce  the 
supposed  conclusion.  For  Dr.  Pusey  has  thrown  the  words 
just  quoted  into  a  parenthesis;  and  has  hardly  done  justice, 
in  consequence,  to  his  own  argument.  It  will  be  nearly  as 
follows,  when  developed  into  form. 

S.  Augustine  was  answering  Pelagius  in  this  place,  and 
therefore  used  his  terms  in  the  same  sense  as  his  adversary. 

But  Pelagius  was  talking  all  along  of  actual  sin,  not  of 
original. 

Therefore,  S.  Augustine  was  in  like  manner  referring  to 
actual  sin,  not  to  original. 

We  answer  by  distinguishing  the  minor.  It  is  quite  true  But  fails, 
that  Pelagius  was  disputing  about  actual  sins.  But  he  was 
not  disputing  about  actual  sins  in  and  for  themselves ;  and  in 
dependently  of  the  main  controversy.  The  great  question  be 
tween  him  and  S.  Augustine  turned  upon  the  existence  of 
original  sin.  He  affirmed  that  God  created  man  now,  precisely 
as  he  created  Adam  from  the  first.  He,  in  fact,  reduced  the 
whole  family,  our  first  parents  included,  to  a  simple  state  of 
nature;  and  consequently  rejected  the  whole  system  of  in 
herent  grace.  Sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  sanctity  on  the  other, 
were  alike  entirely  and  absolutely  dependent  on  the  unassisted 
free  will  of  each.  Good  actions,  ethically  so  called,  i.e.  such 
as  were  in  conformity  with  the  natural  law,  had  their  own 
intrinsic  merit.  That  they  should  be  informed  by  grace,  was 
therefore,  quite  supererogatory.  Of  themselves  they  deserved 
Heaven  as  their  just  reward.  The  whole  theory  of  a  super- 
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natural  order  was  in  consequence  summarily  excluded.  Man 
could  avoid  all  sin,  if  he  pleased,  by  his  mere  natural  powers, 
without  any  of  the  aids  of  grace.  That  man's  nature,  theolo 
gically  considered,  was  enfeebled  and  wounded  by  the  fall,  as 
contrasted  with  what  it  was  in  Paradise,  he  looked  upon  as  a 
mischievous  fable.  That  all,  children  included,  are  born  with 
a  stain,  infected  with  original  sin,  and  therefore  naturally  prone 
to  actual  sin,  and  unable  to  escape  from  the  occasional  commis 
sion  of  venial  sin,  he  considered  a  false  and  Manichean  opinion. 
And  he  pointed  triumphantly  to  a  long  list  of  Saints,  men  and 
women,  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  position.  They  all,  he  urged, 
avoided  even  venial  sins  through  a  protracted  lifetime.  Where, 
he  would  say  to  his  opponent,  do  you  discover  your  so-called 
taint  of  nature  in  them?  They  willed  to  be  holy ;  and  holy  they 
were.  Nor  does  this  original  sin,  of  which  you  talk  so  loudly, 
seem  to  have  hindered  them  from  the  full  observance  of  the  law. 

To  these  reasonings  of  the  heresiarch,  the  champion  of  grace 
replies  in  the  passage  which  we  are  considering.  And  his  ( 
words  may  be  thus  paraphrased  : — "  Put  aside  the  instance  of 
Mary,  which  you  have  introduced  into  your  list.  For  I  will 
not  allow  Her  Name  to  be  mixed  up  in  any  way  with  the 
question  of  sin  either  actual  or  original.  She  was  the  Mother 
of  the  Lord ;  and  we  may  therefore  piously  believe,  that  She 
received  corresponding  grace,  by  means  of  which,  sin  altogether, 
and  in  all  its  shapes,  was  conquered  in  Her  person ; — excluded 
from  her  nature.  Her  case  is  therefore  exceptional.  But  take 
all  the  other  Saints,  whom  you  have  named  in  your  list ; — 
bring  them  together, — ask  them,  whether  during  life  they 
were  entirely  exempt  from  all,  even  venial,  sin ; — and  I  tell  you, 
that  there  is  no  one  of  them,  who  would  not  confess  that  he  or 
she  had  been  guilty  of  sin,  while  on  this  earth.  Mortal  sin 
they  may  have  avoided  through  grace ;  but  from  those  venial 
sins, — those  indeliberate  faults,  which  are  the  result  of  original 
sin, — no  one  of  them  was  entirely  free." 

To  force,  then,  S.  Augustine's  words  to  refer  exclusively  to 
actual  sins,  is  to  do  injustice  to  his  phraseology,  to  ignore  the 
scope  and  bearings  of  his  argument,  and  to  do  a  grave  injus 
tice  to  his  dialectics. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  exhausted  his  proof.     He  adds  that 
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C(  S.  Augustine  does  not  even  rule  that  She  never  sinucd  actually 
by  any  sin  of  infirmity  ;  he  marks  it  to  be  uncertain,  by  the 
contrast  which  he  draws  with  our  Lord,  of  Whom  he  says,  'it  is 
certain  (constat)  that  Re  had  no  sin.'  " 

This  is  curious,  to  say  the  least.  S.  Augustine  will  not 
allow  the  Blessed  Virgin's  name  to  be  even  mentioned,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  sin.  He  excludes  Her  altogether  from  the  cate 
gory.  He  sets  before  us  Her  excelling  dignity,  and  more 
than  suggests  that,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  She  received  such 
a  fulness  of  grace,  as  to  destroy  sin  in  all  its  forms  and  shapes 
(omni  exparte),yet  "he  does  not  rule  that  She  never  sinned 
actually  lij  any  sin  of  infirmity }J  !  He  marks  the  uncertainty 
of  his  mind,  again  says  Dr.  Pusey,  by  drawing  a  contrast 
between  Mary  and  Jesus.  We  reply,  that  there  is  not  the  most 
distant  vestige  of  any  such  contrast  being  intended  by  S.  Augus 
tine  in  the  passage.  There  is  no  antithesis — only  an  accidental 
collocation.  It  is  much  more  of  a  conjunction  of  the  Two  than 
a  contrast.  His  use  of  the  verb  "  constat  "  was  necessary  and 
natural.  Thus  much  we  will  concede  to  Dr.  Pusey.  If  we 
compare  it  with  the  "  undo  cnim  scimus " — "for  how  do  we 
Imow  " — a  double  contrast  is  intended.  For,  first  of  all,  a 
contrast  is  implied  between  the  respective  foundations  for  the 
exemption  of  the  Two  from  all  sin  of  whatever  kind.  It  is 
evident  that  Jesus  was  exempt  by  virtue  of  the  hypostatic 
union.  He  was  simply  incapable  of  sin.  For  He  is  God  as 
well  as  man.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand^  was  exempt,  because 
of  Her  near  and  intimate  relation  to  Her  Son.  Another 
contrast  is  expressed  between  the  theological  certainty  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other  proposition  in  S.  Augustine's  day.  The 
one  was  a  dogma  of  faith  ;  the  other  was  a  probable  opinion. 
This  we  are  quite  willing  to  allow.  And  few,  we  imagine, 
would  be  inclined  to  deny  it.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  Saintly  Doctor's  own  judgement  or 
leanings.  And  this  is  the  only  point  in  dispute.  Did  S. 
Augustine  incline  to  the  belief  that  our  Lady  was  subject  to 
sins  of  infirmity,  or  to  original  sin,  which  is  their  root  ?  Did 
he  conceive  in  his  own  mind — and  conceiving,  express — a 
contrast  between  the  inherent  sinlessness  of  the  Mother  and 
Her  Son  ?  We  answer  unhesitatingly,  that,  there  is  not  the 
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remotest  trace  of  such  an  idea  in  the  passage,,  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry. 

Dr.  Pusey  The  work  of  destruction  being  thus  completed,  so  far  as 
I^Austinde-  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  Dr.  Pusey  next  proceeds 
Lady8toUhave  to  his  constructive  proof.  " S.  Augustine"  he  writes,  " most 
™^  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  born  in  original 
sin.3'  Therefore,  of  course,  a  fortiori,  She  was  conceived  in 
original  sin. 

Before  passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  passages,  which 
Dr.  Pusey  produces  in  support  of  this  categorical  proposition, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  observation.  If  S.  Augus 
tine  had  really  held  such  an  opinion  as  the  Oxford  Professor 
has  attributed  to  him,  he  must  have  decided  on  reducing  the 
Blessed  Virgin  below  the  level  of  Jeremias,  and  S.  John 
Baptist.  For  these  two  Saints  of  God,  though  conceived  in 
original  sin,  were  not  born  in  it ;  because  they  were  sanctified, 
while  yet  in  their  mother's  womb.  So  that  a  Prophet,  and 
the  Forerunner  of  Christ  would,  in  the  judgement  of  S. , 
Augustine,  have  received  a  richer  order  of  graces  than  that 
which  was  assigned  to  the  Mother  of  God.  It  strikes  one, 
that  there  is  somewhat  of  an  antecedent  improbability  in  the 
supposition. 

However,  let  us  look  at  the  quotations,  first  of  all.  They  are 
as  follows  :* — 

*  I.  "  Et  quid  coinquinatius  illo  utero  Virginia,  cujus  caro,  etiamsi  de  peccati 
propagine  venit,  non  tamen  de  peccati  propagine  concepit." — De  Genesi,  ad 
lifct.  1.  x.  c.  18. 

II.  "  Quia  et  Ipsum,  [scilicet,  corpus  Maria?,]  eo  mode-  conceptum  et  exortum 
est,"  [i.  e.  via  naturae.] — Ibidem,  c.  20. 

III.  "  Solus  ergo  Ille  etiam  homo  factus,  manens  Deus,  peccatum  nullum 
habuit  unquam,  nee   sumpsit   carneni   peccati,  quamvis    de    materna    oariie 
peccati.     Quod  enim  carnis  inde  suscepit,  id  profecto  aut  suscipiendum  mun- 
davit,  aut  suscipiendo  mundavit." — De  Peccatorum  Meritis  et  Remiss,  lib.  ii. 
c.  xxiv. 

IV.  "Et  hinc  apparet  illam  concupiscentiam,  per  quam  Christus  concipi 
noluit,  fecisse  in  genere  humano  propaginem  mali ;  quia  Marias  corpus,  quamvis 
inde  venerit,   tamen  earn  non  trajecit  in  corpus,  quod  non  inde  concepit." 
— Contra  Julianum,  1.  v.  c.  15,  n.  1. 

V.  "  Totus  ergo  mundus  ex  Adam  reus." — Ibidem,  1.  vi.  c.  2,  n.  5. 

VI.  "  Ex  hoc  enim  probavit  omnes  mortuos  esse,  quia  pro  omnibus  mortuus 
est  Unus,     .     .     .     Quapropter,  si  nullum  trahunt  peccatum  parvuli,  non  sunt 
mortui.     Si  non  sunt  mortui,  non  est  mortuus  pro  eis,  Qui  non  est  mortuus, 
nisi  pro  mortuis." — Ibid.  c.  4>,  n.  8. 
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I.  "  And  what  more  unspotted  than  that  womb  of  the  Virgin,   The  p 
Whose  flesh,  although  it  came  of  the  stock  of  sin,  nevertheless  Pa«y.  L 
did  not  conceive  of  the  stock  of  sin." 

Again, 

II.  "  The  Body  of  Mary  Itself  was  conceived  and  had  its 
origin  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  way  of  nature." 

And  again ; 

III.  ' '  Therefore  He  only,  Who  was  made  man,  yet  continued 
to  be  God,  has  had  no  sin,  nor  assumed  flesh  of  sin;  although 
it  was  from  the  Mother's  flesh  of  sin.     For  the  flesh,  which 
He  thence  received,  He  of  a  truth  purified,  either  in  order  to 
receive  it,  or  in  the  act  of  receiving  it." 

Yet  again ; 

IV.  "  And  hence  it  appears,  that  the  concupiscence,  which 
Christ  excluded  from  His  own  conception,  has  caused  in  the 
human  race  a  stock   of  evil ;  because  the  body  of  Mary,  al 
though  it  came  from  it  (i.  e.  concupiscence),  nevertheless  did 

VTI.  "  Maria  ex  Adam  mortua  propter  peccatum.  Adam  mortuus  propter 
peccatum.  Et  caro  Domini  mortua  est  propter  delenda  peccata."  (Enarratio 
in  Ps.  XXXIV.  Sermone  2<>,  n.  3°.)  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  it  as  §  2.  He  has  probably 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  an  s  in  the  author  from  whom  he  has  borrowed. 

VIII.  "  Tu  Ipsam  Mariam  diabolo,  nascendi  conditione  transcribis  "... 
(Julianus.)     "Non   transcribimus   Mariam  diabolo  conditione   nascendi;  sed 
ideo,    quia    ipsa   conditio   solvitur    gratia   renascendi." — Opus  invperf.   contra 
Julian.  1.  iv.  c.  122. 

IX.  "  Maria  quidem  Mater  Ejus,  de  Qua  carnem  sumpsit,  de  carnali  con- 
cupiscentia  parentum  nata  est ;  non  autem  Christum  sic  concepit,  Quern  non 
de  virili  semine  sed  de  Spiritu  Sancto  procreavit." — Ibidem,  1.  vi.  c.  22. 

X.  "Fuit  ergo  in  Marias  corpore  carnalis  materia,  unde  carnem  sumpsit 
Christus ;  sed  non  in  Ea  Christum  carnalis  concupiscentia  seminavit." — Ibidem. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  confounded  in  his  references  two  perfectly  distinct  works  of 
S.  Augustine,  i.e.  his  finished  work  against  Julian  in  six  books,  and  his  un 
finished  work,  which  is  also  in  six  books.  The  first  and  third  of  his  quotations 
are  made  from  the  latter;  (we  have  put  them  last;)  the  second  from  the 
former.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  our  supposition.  For  he  cites  the  122nd 
chapter  of  the  4th  Book;  whereas  in  the  perfect  treatise  there  are  only 
1G  chapters  of  the  4th  Book;  but  there  is  the  122nd  chapter  of  the  4th 
Book  in  the  opus  imperfectum,  which  contains  the  passage  quoted  by  us,  and 
usually  brought  forward  by  the  adversaries  of  our  Lady's  Immaculate  Concep 
tion.  This  confirms  almost  to  evidence  our  suspicion,  that  he  has  been 
carelessly  copying  second  hand,  without  informing  his  readers.  However,  to 
make  our  argument  complete,  we  have  added  some  passages  from  the 
complete  work  against  Julian,  to  which  he  might  have  referred,  if  he  had 
known  them. 

2    B 
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Not  one  of 
them  proves 
Dr.  Pusey'a 
statement. 


not  pass  it  on  to  the  Body,  which  She  did  not  conceive  by 
means  of  it." 

Again, 

Y.  "  Therefore  the  whole  world  was  guilty  by  descent  from 
Adam." 

And  again, 

VI.  "  For  She  thus  proved  that  all  were  dead,  because  One 
died  for  all.     .     .     .     Wherefore   if  children  contract  no  sin, 
they  are  not  dead.       If  they  are  not  dead,  He   died  not  for 
them,  Who  died  not  save  for  those  who  were  dead." 

So  likewise; 

VII.  <e  Mary,  by  reason  of  Her  descent  from  Adam,  died  on 
account  of  sin  ;  Adam  died  on  account  of  sin  ;  and  the  Flesh 
of  the  Lord  died  for  the  destruction  of  sin." 

Julian  the  Pelagian  makes  the  following  accusation  against 
S.  Augustine  : — "  You  hand  Mary  Herself  over  to  the  devil, 
by  the  condition  of  Her  birth."  The  Doctor  of  Grace  answers 
him  in  these  words  : — 

VIII.  "We  do  not  hand  Mary  over  to  the  devil  by  the 
condition  of  Her  birth  ;  but  the  reason  is,  because  the  condi 
tion  is  itself  destroyed  by  the  grace  of  a  new  birth." 

Once  more  : 

IX.  "Mary,  His  Mother,  of   Whom    He    took  flesh,   was 
born  of  the  carnal  concupiscence  of  Her  Parents.     But  She 
did  not  so  conceive  Christ,  Whom  She  generated,  not  in  the 
order  of  nature,  but  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Finally ; 

X.  ( '  There  was,  therefore,  in  the  Body  of  Mary  the  fleshly 
matter,  from  which  Christ  took  flesh ;  but  the  concupiscence 
of  the  flesh  did  not  originate  Christ  in  Her." 

Now,  in  these  passages  Mary  is  said  to  have  come  from 
a  stock  of  sin  ; — to  have  been  conceived  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
nature  ; — Her  flesh  is  called  flesh  of  sin ; — while  Jesus,  Her 
Son,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  only  one,  who  never 
had  sin.  It  is  moreover  said  that  Mary's  body  came  from  a 
stock  of  evil ; — that  the  whole  world,  Mary  included,  is  guilty, 
by  reason  of  its  descent  from  Adam ;  and  it  is  especially  stated 
that  for  the  same  reason,  (i.  e.  because  of  Her  descent  from 
Adam,)  She  died.  Finally,  it  is  distinctly  asserted  that  Mary, 
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by  the  condition  of  Her  birth,  would  have  been  given  over  to 
the  devil,  had  not  the  condition  been  destroyed  by  the  grace 
of  regeneration.  But  all  these  expressions  are  quite  incom 
patible  with  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Mary's  Immaculate 
Conception.  For  they  expressly  declare,  that  She  was  born  in 
original  sin.  Such  is  the  substance  of  Dr.  Pusey's  argument. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  deny  the  whole  conclusion.  Not  only 
is  there  no  single  word  which  even  hints  at  Mary's  having 
been  born  in  original  sin,  but  there  is  nothing  in  any  one  of 
these  passages  of  S.  Austin  opposed  in  any  way  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  we  have  explained  it ; — 
nothing  which  implies  that  She  was  actually  conceived  in 
original  sin.  Dr.  Pusey  must  go  elsewhere,  if  he  wants  to 
discover  an  authority  against  the  Catholic  dogma.  Assuredly 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo  will  not  serve  his  turn.  The  first  and 
second,  fourth,  ninth,  and  tenth  merely  declare,  (what  is  an 
indubitable  fact,)  that  Mary's  active  Conception  was  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  nature.  The  privilege  of  a  miraculous  con 
ception,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  reserved  for  Her 
Blessed  Son  alone.  And  thus  S.  Austin  is  merely  stating  the 
first  difference  between  the  two  Conceptions,  as  given  by  us 
in  a  preceding  section. 

The  third  passage,  in  fact,  only  teaches  the  same  truth. 
But  there  are  two  apparent  difficulties  in  S.  Augustine's  mode 
of  expression.  For  he  calls  Mary's  flesh,  flesh  of  sin ;  and  he 
adds,  that  our"  Lord  purified  it,  either  before  receiving  or  in 
the  act  of  receiving  it  from  Her.  As  regards  the  first  phrase, 
there  is  really  nothing  at  all,  if  we  consider  it  carefully,  which 
requires  explanation.  For  even  if  the  commonly  received 
reading  be  the  true  one,*  and  the  passage  consequently 
refers  to  our  Lady,  we  may  certainly  own  that  Hers  was  flesh 
of  sin,  because  it  came  in  the  order  of  nature  from  a  sinful 
stock  ;  and  therefore,  had  not  God's  grace  arranged  it  other 
wise,  would,  by  reason  of  its  origin,  have  drawn  along  with  it 
the  subjection  of  the  soul  to  original  sin.  And  this  is  nothing 

*  There  is  a  variety  in  the  reading.  Some  Codd.  read,  "  de  natura  carnis 
peccati"  or  "de  materia  carnis  peccati,"  which  would  at  once  clear  the 
passage  of  all  ambignity ;  and  in  any  case  confirms  the  interpretation  which  we 
have  given  to  the  words. 

2  E  2 
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more  nor  less  than  what  we  have  already  declared  in  the 
second  difference  which  exists  between  the  two  conceptions. 
It  is  evident  that  the  second  phrase  cannot  refer  to  Mary  per 
sonally.  For  it  would  result  from  such  an  interpretation,  that 
our  Lady  was  sinful  either  till  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation, 
or  at  all  events  till  within  a  short  time  of  that  mystery ; — an 
opinion  which  shocks  us  in  the  mere  imagination,  and  which 
has  not  a  single  authority  to  recommend  it.  S.  Augustine, 
then,  is  referring  to  human  nature  in  general,  which  He  first 
purified  by  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Mary,  (ad  susdpien- 
dum  mundavit)  ;  or,  rather,  since  this  was  exceptional,  and 
would  have  had  no  effect  in  itself  on  the  rest  of  the  human 
race,  which  He  purified,  by  assuming  it  Himself  (aut  sus- 
cipiendo  mundavit),  as  the  Second  Adam ;  and  so  virtually 
purifying  it  in  its  Head.  Such  is  in  substance  the  explanation 
of  Vasquez. 

The  fifth  passage,  if  it  be  understood  as  inclusive  of  Mary, 
only  teaches,  (what  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of  Catholic 
Theologians,)  that  She  was  really  comprehended  by  nature  in 
the  sin  of  Adam,  but  was  exempted  by  grace. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  fall  under  the  same  category  as  the 
preceding. 

The  eighth  passage,  so  far  from  telling  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  makes  strongly  in  favour  of 
it ;  and  is  consequently  quoted  as  an  authority  by  those  who 
have  written  in  its  defence.  For  in  the  first  place  it  shows 
how  firmly  and  deeply,  even  at  that  early  age,  the  belief  of 
Mary's  immaculate  purity  was  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  faith 
ful.  Julian  attacks  S.  Austin's  doctrine  of  original  sin  by 
setting  it  in  opposition  to  that  belief;  as  though  this  were 
sufficient  of  itself  to  invalidate  the  whole  system.  The 
answer  of  the  Saint  is  still  more  important.  For  it  is  evident 
that  he  admits  the  whole  force  of  the  conclusion,  but  denies 
the  antecedent.  He  replies  that  he  had  never  assigned  Mary 
to  the  devil  by  the  condition  of  Her  birth,  and  of  course,  of 
Her  Conception  (for  as  regards  the  accusation  which  he  is 
repelling,  the  two  are  identical) .  ' '  Not  that  I  deny/'  he 
says,  "  Mary's  liability  to  that  stain  of  original  sin,  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  human  race.  For  She  was  descended 
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from  Adam,  and  was  therefore  included  in  the  natural  con 
dition.  But  that  condition  was  in  Her  case  arrested  by  a 
special  grace,  so  that  She  never  was  in  any  single  moment  of 
Her  life  a  child  of  wrath,  a  victim  of  the  devil's  first  triumph." 
And  here  again,  if  we  have  understood  his  words  aright,  S. 
Augustine  indirectly  points  out  the  second  difference  between 
the  two  conceptions  mentioned  in  our  list,  but  directly  asserts 
the  truth  of  Her  special  exemption  from  original  sin. 

We  have  a  like  observation  to  make  respecting  the  seventh 
passage.  For  S.  Augustine  could  not  have  more  clearly  ex 
pressed  than  he  has  done,  by  the  careful  selection  of  his 
words,  the  sixth  of  the  enumerated  differences  between  the 
Conception  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Mary,  at  the  same  time 
intimating  Mary's  Immaculate  Conception.  Death  is  the 
penalty  of  original  sin.  Therefore  Adam  died  on  account  of 
sin  ;  for  he  was  subject  to  the  stain.  Mary  also  died,  because 
She  was  by  nature,  as  being  descended  from  A.dam,  included 
in  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin.  Not  so  with  Her  Divine 
Son.  He  died  of  His  own  free  will,  in  order  to  destroy  sin. 
Nothing  can  be  more  theologically  exact  than  the  distinc 
tion  which  he  thus  draws  between  the  three  deaths  of  Adam, 
Mary,  and  Jesus. 

Dr.  Pusey's  last  authority  is  S.  John  Damascene,  a  Doctor  d.  s.John 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  his  name  suggests,  who  flourished 
in  the  ninth  century. 

The  passage,  which  is  supposed  to  tell  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  runs  as  follows  :*  <(  Wherefore, 
as  soon  as  the  Holy  Virgin  had  given  Her  consent  "  (i.e.  to  the 
Incarnation),  "  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Her,  according 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  of  which  the  Angel  was  the  bearer, 
purifying  Her,  and  giving  to  Her  a  capacity  for  receiving  the 
Divinity  of  the  Word,  and  for  conceiving  Him." 

Dr.  Pusey,  following  in  the  wake  of  his  Protestant  prede 
cessors,  constructs  his  argument  against  the  Catholic  dogma 
from  the  use  of  the  word  "purifying"  If  Mary,  it  is  said, 


*  Mfra  ovv  n}v  avyKardOfffiv   rrjf  ayiaf   IlapSlvov,  TLviv^ia   iiytov  t 
ETT'  ai»T»}»>,  Kara   TOV  Kvpi'ou    Xoyoi',    ov  ilirtv  6   ayytXog,   KaOatpov  avrt}v}  /cat 
fivvaniv  dtKTiKijv  rrjs  TOV  Aoyov  OtoTTjTOQ   irapk\ovt   (tfia  dl  *rat 
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was  purified  at  the  time  of  the  Incarnation,  She  was  purified 
from  sin,  if  not  actual,  at  least  original.  Therefore  She  was 
conceived  and  born  in  original  sin.  And  Dr.  Pusey,  happy  in  the 
discovery,  cannot  conceal  his  joy  and  satisfaction  that  a  Catholic 
Saint,  8.  Joliann.  Damascene,  "  speaks  of  Her  as  we  should." 
We  are  sorry  to  deprive  him  of  so  rare  a  privilege ;  yet  we 
must  for  truth's  sake  declare  that  these  and  similar  expres 
sions,  which  have  been  collected  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  with  misdirected  industry,  do  not  present  any  difficulty 
when  duly  examined  by  the  light  of  Theological  science.  For, 
to  adopt  the  words  of  Paludanus,*  <{  A  thing  is  said  to  be 
purified  in  two  ways ;  either  inasmuch  as  something  impure  is 
removed ;  or  secondly,  because  some  perfection  is  superadded, 
by  which  it  is  not  only  manifested  to  be  pure,  but  by  which  it 
is  preserved  from  all  uncleanness  of  sin.  The  expression  of 
Damascene,  '  The  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Her,  purifying 
Her,  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  first  sense,  but  in  the 
second/ '  Cardinal  Cajetan  coincides  with  Paludanus  in 
drawing  the  same  distinction.  For  he  remarks  thatf  "Not 
only  is  a  person  said  to  be  purified  from  original  sin,  who  is 
purified  from  its  actual  stain  which  he  has  contracted;  but 
the  same  is  said  of  him,  who  having  the  foundation  of  it  in  his 
own  proper  person,  is  purified  from  the  stain  considered  as  an 
obligation,  and  as  due  to  his  origin."  Mary  was  therefore 
purified,  because  She  was  preserved  from  stain,  and  because 
human  nature  was  purified  in  Her  by  virtue  of  Her  singular 
privilege.  For  to  borrow  a  description,  which  occurs  in  a 
sermon  attributed  by  many  to  S.  John  Damascene  (though 
the  authorship  is  not  certain),  in  Her  casej  "  Nature  yields 
to  grace,  and  stands  trembling,  not  enduring  to  proceed. 

*  Enarratione  la  in    Evangelia  de   Tern  pore,  part,   hiemalis,  fol.  213,  p.  2. 
Edit.  Lugd.  1589,  quoted  from  Piazza,  p.  166. 

t  T.  ii.  Opusc.  tract.  1,  de  Concept.  B.  V.  cap.  3,  §  in  secundo  autem  sensu, 
pag.  139,  col.  1%  quoted  from  Piazza,  p.  167. 

J  'H  yap  QvaiQ  r)TTH]Tai,  TIJ  X«P17"'>  Kai  evTrjKtv  inrorpofjioQ,  Trpofiaivtiv  ob 
<pspov<ra.  'ETrti  ovv  fyieXXtv  r}  QeoroKog  irapQtvoQ  IK  rfJQ  "Avrtjg  TiKTtnQai,  OVK 
tToXprjaev  r'j  QVCIQ  TTpoXaptlv  TO  Trjs  x«piro£  /3Xd<rr77jua'  aXX'  tpEivtv  aKapiroQi 
i'wc  »}  xiiPlS  T°v  Kapirov  t(3\d<TTr)aev.  "ESei  yap  npwroroicov  TticOfjvai  rrjv 
TtZopevrjv  rov  HQUTOTOKOV  TraariQ  rrjs  KTiffeu>£}  tv  $  TO.  irdvTa 
Horn-ilia  la  in  Nativ.  Marice,  n.  2°. 
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When  then  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God  was  about  to  be  born 
of  Anne,  Nature  ventured  not  to  forestall  the  bud  or  germ  of 
grace,  but  remained  unfruitful ;  while  grace  budded  forth  into 
fruit.  For  it  behoved  Her  to  be  begotten  the  first-born  of 
women,  Who  was  about  to  beget  the  First-born  of  every 
creature,  in  Whom  all  things  consist." 

So  then,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  investigation,  we  at  Review  of 
last   arrive  at  the   conclusion,  that  not   one  of  the  Patristic  proof, 
references,    which    Dr.  Pusey   has    rather    carelessly    strung 
together,  supports    or  justifies    his   third  assertion,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  no  foundation  in 
antiquity. 

And  now  let  us  pause  for  one  moment  to  look  back 
upon  the  nature  of  Dr.  Pusey's  proof.  His  object,  we  must 
repeat,  was  to  demonstrate  that  this  dogma  has  no  foun 
dation  in  antiquity.  It  is  of  course  difficult  enough  to  prove 
a  negative.  Still,  after  all,  there  is  a  species  of  moral 
evidence  possible  to  this  class  of  propositions.  If  the  Oxford 
Professor  could  have  constructed  a  catena  of  Fathers, — repre 
sentatives  of  Apostolic  tradition  in  successive  centuries, — all 
of  whom  plainly  declared  that  our  Lady  had  been  born  in 
original  sin,  no  one  would  have  denied  that  he  had  in  great 
measure  made  out  his  case.  But,  as  a  fact,  what  is  the  proof 
that  he  affords  us  of  his  assertion  ?  Melchior  Canus,  a  MS., 
and  two  Fathers,  one  of  the  Western,  the  other  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  These  are  the  sum  total  of  his  authorities.  Melchior 
Canus  changes  into  Erasmus,  the  MS.  cannot  of  course  be 
put  in  evidence ;  and  the  two  Fathers,  when  their  words  are 
carefully  examined,  and  collated  with  the  context  and  other 
passages  in  their  writings,  are  so  far  from  justifying  Dr. 
Pusey 's  charge,  that  they  help  to  disprove  it.  Now  it  is  not 
our  business  to  find  fault  with  the  meagreness  of  his  proof. 
It  is  true  that,  by  consulting  Piazza  or  Perrone,  he  might 
have  indefinitely  swelled  the  proportion  of  his  note.  But  we 
have  no  right  to  interfere  with  this  self-elected  poverty,  if  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  it.  We  have,  however,  a  just 
right  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which  he  has  simply  ignored 
the  labours  of  our  greatest  Theologians,  who  have  proved  that 
the  doctrine  has  a  very  solid  foundation  in  antiquity.  Either 
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he  did  not  know  of  the  works  of  Suarez,  Vasquez,  De  Valentia, 
Piazza,  Perrone,  &c.;  and  in  such  case  he  was  not  justified  in 
making  so  sweeping  an  assertion.  Or  he  did  know  of  their 
works ;  in  which  case  nothing  can  excuse  him  from  intem 
perate  rashness.  The  only  proper  course  open  to  him  was, 
either  to  have  shown  that  the  abundant  evidence  produced  by 
these  Theologians  failed  to  sustain  their  cause,  or  to  have 
abstained  from  pronouncing  judgement  on  the  question  at  all. 
If  grave  subjects  like  these, — dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
— were  to  be  treated  in  such  sort  by  Theological  writers 
generally,  we  might  as  well  destroy  the  erudition  of  centuries 
at  once.  For  it  would  become  simply  useless.  Controversies 
would  be  ever  repeating  themselves ;  and  Divine  Theology, 
the  Queen  of  Sciences,  would  never  "  grow  to  the  full  know 
ledge  of  the  Son  of  God/'  because  it  would  be  ever  going 
round  in  a  circle,  like  a  blind  horse  at  its  grindstone. 

Dr.*  Pusey's  fourth  assertion  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  founded  on  the  Feast  of  the  Im 
maculate  Conception.  He  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark, 
had  he  precisely  reversed  the  proposition,  and  said  that  the 
Feast  was  founded  on  the  doctrine.  Would  he  be  inclined  to 
treat  with  indulgence  a  Socinian,  who,  accommodating  Dr. 
Pusey's  assertion  to  other  dogmas,  should  declare  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  was  founded  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Annunciation,  or  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  was 
founded  on  the  Feast  of  Trinity  Sunday  ? 

But  we  may  perhaps  be  accused  of  misunderstanding  his 
meaning.  For  this  fourth  assertion  must  be  taken  in  con 
nection  with  the  fifth,  wherein  he  tells  us  that  the  Feast 
originally  referred  to  the  sanctification  of  our  Lady,  "  which 
was  the  contradictory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception."  We 
may  therefore  understand  him  to  explain  himself  in  this  wise. 
The  feast  of  the  Conception  was  at  first  instituted  to  com 
memorate  the  sanctification  of  Mary.  But  as  it  bore  the 
name  of  the  Conception,  people  began  gradually  to  confound 
the  object  of  the  festal  commemoration,  and  to  suppose  that 
Mary  was  immaculate  in  Her  Conception ;  whereas  the  Church 
intended  all  along  to  celebrate  Her  Sanctification,  which 
excludes  the  former,  as  being  its  contradictory. 
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We  accept  this  explanation,  and  proceed  to  analyse  it.     If  The  state- 
Dr.  Pusey  will  consult  the  Kalendar  of  his  own  communion,  ««nin0a«on 
he  will  find  that  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  ^  destitute 
Virgin    is    fixed    for    December    8,    and    Her    Nativity   for  tion- 
September  8,  or  exactly  nine   months    afterwards.      As,  in 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  he 
celebrates  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  he  must  believe  that  she  was, 
at  all  events,  sanctified  at  Her  birth.     For  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,    the    common    sentiment    of    the    faithful,    and    the 
practice  of  the  Church,  conspire  to  show  that  the  birthdays  of 
those  who  are  born  in  original  sin  neither  are,  nor  ought  to 
be,  celebrated.     As  Origen  remarks,*  "  The  Saints  not  only 
do  not  keep  festival  on  their  birthday,  but,  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,   execrate  the  day."     So  Jeremias   exclaimed,  f 
"  Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  I  was  born  ;  let  not  the  day,  in 
which  my  mother  bore  me,  be  blessed."     And  Job,J  "Let 
the  day  perish  wherein  I  was  born,  and  the  night  in  which  it 
was  said,  a  man-child  is  conceived  .....  Let  that  night  bo 
solitary,  and  not  worthy  of  praise." 

If  then  Mary  was  already  sanctified  at  Her  Nativity,  what  Dr.  Pusev 
is   the    sanctification   which    the    Church    and   the   Anglican  tto  UMBB  o? 
Establishment  celebrate  on  December  8  ?     Was  it  a  sanctifi- 


cation  which  was  effected  between  the  time  of  conception  and 
that  of  birth,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  John  Baptist?  Why  then 
was  the  celebration  fixed  exactly  nine  months  before  the 
Nativity  ?  And  why  was  it  called  the  Feast  of  the  Con 
ception  ?  Do  not  these  facts  prove  to  demonstration  that  the 
Church  intended  to  celebrate  Mary's  sanctification  at  the 
moment  when  she  was  conceived  ?  But  this  is  nothing  more 
nor  less,  as  we  have  seen,  than  Her  Immaculate  Conception. 
For  Dr.  Pusey  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that 
the  sanctification  of  the  Mother  of  God  is  the  contradictory  of 
Her  Immaculate  Conception.  The  only  opposition  that  exists 
between  them  is  what  Logicians  call  subaltern.  Sanctification 
is  generic,  and  includes  under  it  that  particular  kind  which  is 

*  Homilia  viii.  in  Levitic.  n.  3;  cf.  Augustin.  Sermone  2°  in  Natali  S. 
Cypriani,  de  Sanctis  cccx.  (alias  de  diversis  cxiii.),  n.  1,  et  Sermone  1°  in 
Natali  S.  Stephani,  de  diversis  xcv.  (alias  de  Sanctis  cccxiv.),  n.  1. 

f  Jerem.  xx.  14.  J  Job  iii.  3,  7. 
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Examination 
of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey's  wit 
nesses. 


a.  William 
Durandus. 


His  words 
prove  no 
thing  against    certain 
the  doctrine. 


understood  by  an  Immaculate  Conception.  In  other  words, 
since  Mary  was  sanctified  at  that  very  moment,  when  Her 
soul  began  to  inform  Her  body,  She  was  therefore  immaculate 
in  Her  conception. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  takes  refuge  in  his  authorities.  And  he 
begins  with  Dtirandus.  He  is  probably  not  aware  that  there 
were  two  writers  of  that  name,  each  celebrated  in  his  own 
particular  line.  So  he  has  confounded  William  Durandus, 
Bishop  of  Mende,  the  Speculator,  with  Durandus  a  S.  Porciano, 
the  celebrated  Nominalist  Doctor ;  and  attributed  to  the  latter 
the  Rationale  Divinorum  Officiorum,  (from  which  he  quotes,) 
whereas,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it  was  written  by  the  former. 
He  has  moreover  given  the  date  A.D.  1320,  apparently  as 
though  this  were  the  epoch  of  the  composition  of  the  book.  Now 
William  Durandus,  the  author  of  the  work,  died  in  A.D.  1296  ; 
so  that  he  must  have  written  his  Rationale  in  the  world  of 
spirits.  If  he  refers  to  its  publication,  he  is  again  wrong;  for 
it  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Mayence  in  A.D.  1459.*  •' 

However,  let  us  see  what  the  Bishop  of  Mende  says,  as 
Dr.  Pusey  quotes  him. 

"  Some  make  a  fifth  festival,  viz.  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Mary,  saying,  'that  as  the  death  of  saints  is  cele 
brated,  not  on  account  of  their  death,  but  because  they  were 
then  received  to  the  everlasting  nuptials,  so  may  the  Con 
ception  be  celebrated  as  a  festival,  not  because  She  was 
conceived  (since  She  was  conceived  in  sin),  but  because  the 
Mother  of  the  Lord  was  conceived/  '• 

Now,  on  this  passage  we  have  to  remark, 

1.  That  the  observation  is  not  that  of  Durandus,  but  of 
persons,  whom  he  quotes  to  condemn.  For  the 
Bishop  goes  on  after  this  manner,  where  Dr.  Pusey  has 
broken  off.  ' '  Asserting  that  this  was  revealed  to  a  certain 
Abbot,  when  he  was  shipwrecked.  But  this  is  not  authentic. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  approved,  since  She  was  conceived 
in  sin,  i.  e.  in  the  ordinary  way  of  marriage. "-\ 


*  See   De    Feller,    Dictionnaire    Historique,   under  the  name  "  Durande " 
(Guillaume). 

f  "  Asserentes  hoc  fuissc  revelatum.  cuidam  abbati  in  naufragio  constitute, 
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2.  Durandus,  as  is  evident  from   the  words  just  quoted, 
refers  to  the  active  Conception  of  Mary. 

3.  It  lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Feast   being 
instituted  in  honour  of  Her  sanctification. 

4.  But  it  does  go  to  prove  that  the  Feast  was  not  uni 
versally  observed  in  the  Western  Church  in  the   thirteenth 
century.      It  was,  however,   unnecessary  to  go    to   William 
Durandus  for  proof  of  so  notorious  a  fact. 

But  Dr.  Pusey  has  produced  two  other  authorities,  which  b- 

J  r  Pelagius, 

have  been  commonplaces  in  Theological   controversy,   since 

the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Cardinal  Tor-  J 

quemada  (Turrecremata),— who  lived  from  A.D.  1388  to  1468, 

— first  brought  them  forward  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Im-  Torciuemada- 

maculate  Conception,  to  which  he  was  violently  opposed.     But 

his  authority  is  not  such  as  to  conciliate  implicit  confidence. 

He  was  a  man,  apparently,  of  an  ardent  and  impulsive  nature. 

He   formed  one   of  the  first   body  of  Inquisitors  in   Spain, 

against    whom    revolts    were    constantly   breaking    out,    and 

which  put  thorn  in  such  personal  danger,  that  Torquemada 

himself  never  went  out  without  an  escort  of  three  hundred 

familiars. 

And  now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  to  which  he  bears  witness, 
as  we  have  them  from  Dr.  Pusey.  "  Aivarus  Pelagius  (Bishop) 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  says,  '  The  Roman  Church  does  not 
celebrate,  though  it  tolerates  the  Feast  of  the  Conception. 
The  feast  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  sanctification  of  the 
Virgin,  not  to  Her  Conception ;  and  so  says  the  prayer  which 
is  said  in  this  feast  at  Rome  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Major, 
"  Deus  qui  sanctificationem  Virginis,"  &c.,  as  I  saw  and  heard 
when  I  preached  on  that  sanctification,  on  that  feast  of  the 
sanctification  which  is  kept  in  December  fifteen  days  before 
the  Feast  of  the  Nativity.'  " — De  Planctu  Eccl.  i.  51. 

What  is  our  answer  to  this  apparently  unquestionable  evi-   Aivarus  did 
dcnce  ?     First  of  all,  we  deny  that  Aivarus  Pelagius  ever  wrote   passage 
the  words,  which  Torquemada  has  quoted,  as  though  from  him.   J^^JJJ8 
Secondly,  we  deny  that  there  was  ever  such  a  prayer  in  use  in  prayer  as  he 

quod  taraen  non  est  authenticum.     Unde  non  est  approbandum ;  cum  concepta 
fuerit  in  peccato,  soil,  per  concubitum  maris  efc  fceminso." — L.  vii.  c.  7,  n.  4. 
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refers  to.  if  the   Basilica   of  S.  Mary  Major.     Thirdly,  we   add,    that   if 
been,  it         there  had  been,  it  would  not  have  told  in  any  way  against  the 

would  have  .  J  J 

proved  no-      doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

thing.  < 

I.  Alvarus  Pelagius  never  wrote  the  passage,  which,  Dr. 
Pusey  quotes,  as  though  he  had  found  it  there  himself. 

a.  The  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  MS.  of 
Alvarus'  works,  written  in  A.D.  1474;  and  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Sforza. 

b.  We  have  the  authority  of  Anthony  a  Trejo  for  the  fact, 
that  the  above  Codex  exactly  corresponds  with  another,  written 
in  A.D.  1482,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino 
and  Pesaro.     He  personally  inspected  both  Codices.* 

c.  Raynaud  mentions  another  Codex  in  the  Vatican.     No 
such  words  are  to  be  found  in  it. 

II.  There  was  never  such  a  prayer  in  use  in  the  Basilica 
of  S.  Mary  Major,  as  that  which  is  quoted  in  the  supposed 
passage  of  Alvarus.     This  writer  was  a  Bishop  in  Lusitania, 
and   flourished   about  A.D.    1325,  not    three   hundred  years 
before  the  Pontificate  of  Paul  V.,  who  ruled  the  Church  from 
A.D.  1605  to  1621.     But, 

a.  By  order  of  this  Pope,  all  the  ancient  Missals  and  Ritual 
Books  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Mary  Major,  were  diligently  and 
accurately  examined  by  the  most  learned  men  and  the  most 
eminent  prelates  of  the  time,  and  not  a  vestige  of  such  a 
prayer  could  be  found. 

I).  No  writer  of  that  time,  even  among  the  adversaries  of 
the  doctrine,  has  made  mention  of  the  Feast  of  the  Conception, 
as  being  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Sanctification  of 
Mary,  in  S.  Mary  Major.  But  if  they  had  known  of  such  a 
thing,  they  would  have  been  sure  to  make  use  of  a  fact,  which 
would  have  been  of  the  highest  service  to  their  argument. 
Moreover,  no  Roman  breviary  or  missal  is  extant,  which  con 
tains  such  a  title.  Father  de  Alva  tells  us  that  he  had  inspected 
thirty- six  Roman  Breviaries,  and  about  twenty-four  Roman 
Missals,  printed  at  different  times  and  in  different  places, 

*  In  dissert,  de  retinendo  titulo  Imm.  Conceptions,  §  3,  n.  8,  t.  vii.  p.  312,  et 
in  Pietate  Lugdunensi,  &c.,  Cardine  V°  tractatioiiis,  num.  32,  pag.  305,  col.  1, 
torn.  viii.  quoted  by  Piazza,  p.  242. 
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together  with  a  great  number  of  other  Breviaries  of  other 
Churches ;  and  he  declares  on  his  oath,  that  in  each  and  all  of 
them  the  Feast  is  called  the  Feast  of  the  Conception.* 

III.  If  there  had  been  such  a  prayer,  it  would  not  have 
told  in  any  way  against  the  doctrine.  This  is  plain  from 
what  has  gone  before.  For  to  celebrate  the  Sanctification  of 
Mary  on  Dec.  8,  is  to  celebrate  ipso  facto  Her  Immaculate 
Conception. 

But  Torquemada  has  supplied  Dr.  Pusey  with  another  fact,  c-  Torque 
which  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  the  " Eirenicon."  "Turre- 
cremata  attests,  that  in  the  office  then  used  in  Germany  on  the 
Feast  of  S.  Elizabeth,  there  were  these  words,  'The  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  although  full  of  grace,  was  yet  born  with  the 
fomes  [peccati],  which,  however,  the  virtue  of  the  Highest 
extinguished  at  the  very  time  of  the  Conception  of  Christ/" 

We  must  make  three  remarks  upon  this  new  testimony. 

The  first  is,  that  Dr.  Pusey  has  not  been  accurate  in  his  Dr. 
translation  of  the  words  quoted  from  the  Spanish  Inquisitor, 
at  least  if  the  original  Latin  has  been  accurately  given  by 
Plazza.f  For  Torquemada  does  not  speak  of  "  the  office  used 
in  Germany,"  but  of  (<  an  office,  which  was  sung  in  many  parts 
of  Germany." 

No  one  can  fail  of  seeing,  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
the  two  assertions. 

The  next  remark  which  we  have  to  make  is  this.     Supposing  The  quota- 

D     tion  proTe 

this  obscure  fact  to  have  been  true,  it  proves  nothing  whatever  nothing, 
against  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  For  the 
"fomes  peccati"  or  concupiscence  might  have  remained  in 
Mary,  (though  as  a  fact  we  know  that  it  did  not,-)  notwith 
standing  Her  exemption  from  the  stain  of  original  sin.  All 
Christians  are  purified  from  the  latter  in  Holy  Baptism,  yet 
they  most  certainly  are  not  released  from  the  former.  Yet 
such  an  imperfection  would  have  been  painfully  inconsistent 
with  the  ineffable  dignity  to  which  Mary  was  raised,  and  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  universal  teaching  of  primitive 

*  In  Sole  Veritatis.  Matriti,  1666,  p.  648,  col.  2.  Quoted  by  Father  Perrone, 
de  Imm.  Cone.  c.  xv.  §  3,  p.  103 ;  and  by  Piazza,  op.  cit.  p.  242. 

f  "  Officium,  quod  in  multis  partibus  Germanise  cantari  ait." — Piazza,  op.  cit. 
p.  240. 
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antiquity.  Such  an  unseemly  error  may  have  possibly  crept 
into  some  occasional  office  in  some  obscure  parts  of  Germany, 
though  we  very  much  doubt  the  fact.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  if  it  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  it  would  have  been  speedily  suppressed. 

^ur  ^M  remark  then  is,  that  we  utterly  disbelieve  the 

witness.  fac^  Tne  authority  of  Cardinal  Torquemada  is  certainly  not 
such  as  to  induce  us  to  accept  the  statement  on  his  own  un 
supported  testimony.  He  has  been  caught  tripping  in  his 
assertions  about  Alvarus  Pelagius.  But  a  graver  accusation 
against  his  character  as  a  witness  has  been  made  by  Peter  de 
Alva.  The  Cardinal  had,  in  addition  to  these  two  facts  which 
Dr.  Pusey  has  borrowed  from  him,  subjoined  a  third,  in  the  shape 
of  a  lesson,  which  was  to  be  seen  in  a  breviary  in  use  in 
Catalaunia.  In  order  to  make  it  give  evidence  in  his  favour, 
he  suppressed  in  the  lesson  an  adverb,*  which  told  directly 
against  him ;  and  in  many  other  places  he  accommodated  the 
wording  of  the  office  to  his  own  wishes.  And  for  these  de-t 
ceptions  he  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  De  Alva. 
y  Dr.  Pusey  finally  has  a  fling  at  one  of  the  Koman  Pontiffs  : 

goryxv.for  «  Gregory  XV.,  A.  D.  1622,  forbade  the  use  of  any  other  word 

a  supposed  D       J  •/ 

h™nevehrich     ^an  Conception  in  any  office,  public  or  private  (i.  e.  forbade 

committed,     the  word  sanctification)  " 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  he  forbade  the  word,  "  sancti- 
fication,"  in  particular.  He  excluded  the  substitution  of  any 
other  word  for  the  received  one  of,  Conception.  And  who  could 
venture  to  say  that  he  was  not  perfectly  justified  in  doing  so  ? 
What  right  had  any  one,  because  his  private  opinions  were 
adverse  to  the  doctrine,  to  change,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
an  office  and  mass  solemnly  approved  by  the  Church?  If 
some  of  the  "  Evangelical "  Clergy,  for  instance,  were  to  sub 
stitute  the  word,  universal,  for  that  of  Catholic,  in  the  Nicene 
Creed,  while  reciting  the  Anglican  communion  service,  would 
Dr.  Pusey  find  fault  with  Dr.  Longley  if  he  took  steps  to  put 

*  The  quotation  was  as  follows.  We  put  the  adverb  in  capital  letters. 
"Hanc  etiam  domum  non  solum  Dominus  Omnipotens  aedificavit  cum  earn 
in  alvo  Matris  SUSB  Annas  in  octogesimo  die  ab  Ejus  facta  carnali  Conceptions, 
Sibi  animam  infudit;  imo  etiam  plenius  Earn  ibidem  STATTM  sanctificavit." — 
See  Piazza  in  1.  c.,  and  Perrone,  p.  102. 
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a  stop  at  once  to  the  innovation  ?     Why  does  he  blame  in  a 
Pope,  what  he  would  praise  in  his  Primate  ? 

Yes,  but,  says  Dr.  Pusey, ' '  he  expunged  the  word  '  sandifi- 
cation3  from  the  liturgies."  With  all  due  deference  to  his 
authority,  we  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  fact.  And  the 
reason  for  our  doubt  is  this  :  that  there  was  no  word  "  sancti- 
fication"  existing  to  expunge.  For  the  word  " Conception " 
was  used,  and  had  been  used  for  centuries,  in  mass  and  office. 

Dr.  Pusey's  sixth  assertion  is,  that  this  doctrine  was  op-  e.  DP.  pu- 
posed  bv  a  chain  of  later  writers,  who  have  been  canonized,  statement1. 

TT  •  V     x         f     f  J  il.  that  this 

He  gives  a  list  of  fourteen  names;  and  among  them  we  have  doctrine  was 
"  Peter  Lombard,  Hugh  and  Richard  a  S.  Victore,  Alexander  ffinSof  J 
of  Ales,  and  Rupertus,"  -i.  e.  five  who  have  not  been  canonized,  who  have 

1  been  canon- 

That  all,  or  even  the  greater  part,  of  these  Fathers  and  Doctors  j?e<L  ^rhe 
were  opposed  to  the  Immaculate  Conception,  we  more  than  doubtful  one, 

and  five  out 

doubt.  Learned  works  have  been  written,  and  convincing  of  »• 
reasons  alleged,  for  rescuing  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventure  canonized, 
from  the  imputation.*  S.  Anselm  established  the  Feast  in 
England.  However,  we  cannot  afford  space  for  an  accurate 
examination  of  his  list,  especially  as  he  has  rarely  indicated 
the  particular  place  or  places  in  their  respective  writings  to 
which  he  refers.  And  indeed  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  enter  into  the  investigation.  For  we  are  free  to  confess, 
that  a  considerable  catena  of  Theologians  might  be  formed 
who,  before  the  definition,  and  consequently  while  it  was  yet 
an  open  question  in  the  schools,  opposed  themselves  to  this 
doctrine.  Nor  need  it  surprise  us.  For  this  is,  in  God's  good 
Providence,  the  ordinary  law  of  Theological  and  doctrinal 
growth.  Divine  truths  are  evolved  amidst  the  conflict  of 
schools,  and  show  their  supernatural  life  and  origin,  by 
gradually  casting  off  all  that  is  heterogeneous,  and  fixing 
themselves,  in  the  ever-increasing  light  of  their  evidence,  on 
the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Pusey  therefore,  has  r>r. 
told  us  nothing  new ; — nothing  that  we  did  not  know  perfectly 

*  Cardinal  Sfondrati  has  defended  the  first  in  an  elaborate  work,  entitled, 
"Innocentia  vindicata."  Piazza  quotes  S.  Thomas,  S.  Bonaventure,  Alexander 
de  Hales,  Paschasius  Eadbertus,  S.  Anselm,  Rupertus,  Hugh  and  Richard  i 
S.  Victore ;  in  fact,  nearly  all  whom  Dr.  Pusey  has  produced  against  it.  Seo 
opus  citatum  in  indice. 
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doctrine, 
while  it  was 
an  open 
question  in 
the  Schools, 
which  every 
Catholic 
knew  of;  but 
says  nothing 
of  the  long 
list  on  the 
other  side ; 
what  Logi 
cians  call  a 
guppresaio 
veri. 


7.  Dr.  Pu- 

sey'a  seventh 


well  before.  But  we  have  again  to  complain  of  his  suppression. 
His  readers  would  naturally  enough  conclude  from  his  note, 
that  there  were  no  Theologians,  Doctors,  and  Saints  of  any 
name,  who  can  be  produced  on  the  other  side.  Why  has  he 
given  only  one  side  of  the  picture  in  his  ( '  Eirenicon  "  ?  Why 
did  he  not  tell  his  readers  that,  considerable  as  might  be  the 
list  of  writers  who  have  been  quoted  as  adverse  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  yet  a  much  more  numerous 
catalogue  of  illustrious  Pontiffs,  Doctors,  Saints,  and  Theolo 
gians  has  been  adduced,  who  have  strenuously  defended  it  ? 
Why  did  he  not  tell  us  of  Sixtus  IV.,  of  Innocent  VIII., 
Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  Leo  X.,  Hadrian  VI.,  Paul  III., 
Pius  IV.,  S.  Pius  V.,  Gregory  XIII.,  Sixtus  V.,  Clement  VIII., 
Paul  V.,  Gregory  XV.,  Urban  VIII.,  Innocent  X.,  Alexander 
VII.,  Clement  IX.,  Clement  X.,  Innocent  XI.,  Innocent  XII., 
Clement  XI.,  Innocent  XIII.,  Benedict  XIII.,  Clement  XII., 
Benedict  XIV.,  with  a  list  of  succeeding  Popes  down  to  the 
present  time  ?  Why  did  he  say  nothing  of  Peter  Comestor, , 
of  the  Ven.  Engelbert,  of  S.  Bridget,  of  S.  Vincent  Ferrer/ 
S.  Bernardine  of  Sienna,  S.  John  Capistran,  S.  Laurence  Jus 
tinian,  S.  Thomas  a  Villanova,  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  S.  Francis 
Borgia,  S.  Louis  Bertrand,  S.  Francis  of  Sales  ?  Why  did 
he  conceal  the  testimony  of  Raymond  Lullus  the  Doctor 
Illuminatus,  of  Scotus,  Peter  Aureolus  the  Doctor  Facundus, 
Bassolis,  William  de  Rubione,  Baconius,  Argentina,  Martini, 
John  of  Segovia,  Dionysius  a  Eichel  the  Doctor  Ecstaticus, 
Biel,  Marsilius,  Inghen  the  Doctor  Clarissimiis,  Galatinus, 
Bellarrnine,  Suarez,  Vasquez,  de  Valentia,  Petavius,  Platel, 
&c.  &c.  ?*  If  he  gave  one  catalogue,  ought  he  to  have  omitted 
to  give  even  a  distant  hint  about  the  existence  of  the  other  ? 
In  a  word,  we  wish  to  put  this  plain  question :  Would  it  have 
been  possible  for  the  readers  of  Dr.  Pusey's  " Eirenicon,"  simply 
from  the  information  supplied  them  in  his  note,  to  have  arrived 
at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  weight  of  evidence  producible  on 
one  side  or  the  other  ? 

Dr.  Pusey's  last  assertion  in  the  note  is,  that  the  doctrine 


*  All  the  names  of  this  list,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  six,  will  be  found 
in  Piazza,  in  opere  citato,  with  the  quotations  given  from  each. 
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was  opposed  at  the  last  by  grave  Bishops  on  the  ground  of  the  statement, 

-,  x,    ,,  _     ,  that  the  doc- 

inadequacy  01  tne  proof,  &c.     Here   again,  and  on  a  serious  trine  was 
question  of  fact,  the  Oxford  Professor  has  fallen  into  grievous  the  last  by 
error.     We    have   reason  for    asserting*,  that  not  one  single  Bishops  <m 

the  ground 

member  of  the  whole  Catholic  Episcopate  opposed  the  doc-  °Jeth®^n'of 
trine.     On   the   contrary  they,    one  and   all,    declared   their  the  doctrine, 
conviction  of  its  truth.  Dr.  Pusey  has  given  us,  in  an  appendix, 
carefully  selected  extracts  from  above  fifty,  whom  of  course  he 
has  especially  put  forward  with  the  intention  of  adding  force 
to   his   argument.     And  we  may  therefore  consider  them  as 
witnesses  the  most  favourable  that  he  could  find  for  his  pur 
pose,  after  a  deep  study  of  the  Parcri.     Yet  not  one  of  them  NO  single  one 
expresses  the  least  doubt  about  the  doctrine  itself ;  and  twenty  doctrine j  ( 
only  out  of  the  fifty  suffsfest.  that  the  evidence  from  Scripture  fewoppowd 

J  'too  _       its  definition; 

and  tradition   is  not  sufficiently  clear    to  allow  of  dogmatic  of  whom,  »n 
definition.     And  out   of  these  twenty  there   are  some,  who  changed 

*  t  their  mind. 

transmit  the  opinions  of  certain  priests  in  their  diocese,  rather 
than  their  own  private  conviction.  It  is  quite  true  that  a 
certain  small  minority  doubted  of  the  expediency  of  the  defi 
nition.  But  not  a  few  of  these  saw  reason  very  soon  to  change 
their  minds.  Father  Perrone,  who  must  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  that  preceded 
the  promulgation  of  the  dogma,  tells  us  in  a  thesis,  written 
after  that  event  and  appended  to  his  treatise  on  original  sin, 
that,*  Cf  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
who  sent  in  their  answers  to  the  Encyclical  of  His  Holiness 
Pius  IX.,  four  only  were  against  the  definition.  And  even 
these  four  bear  testimony  to  the  devotion  and  deeply-rooted 
belief  of  clergy  and  laity.  And  of  these  four,  out  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world,  three  in  a  short  time  cJianged  their  opinion"^ 

However,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  that  the  if  a  minority 

.  L  J  had  opposed 

fifty,  whom  Dr.  Pusey  has  with  enviable  devotion  picked  out  thedenni- 

J>  •>  .    .  tion.it  would 

from  their  brethren,  were  personally  adverse  to  the  definition;   prove  no- 

A  thing. 

*  Prcelectt.  Theologicee,  t.  ii.  Thesis  dogmatica,  &c.  Addenda,  Nota  1",  p.  G57. 
Ed.  Parisiis,  185G. 

f  Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  in  a  note  that  "  the  whole  number  was  about  490,"  (p. 
127)  ;  i.e.  130  less  than  it  really  was,  according  to  F.  Perrone  j  who  is  certainly 
better  able  to  give  us  accurate  information  on  this  point  than  the  Oxford  Pro 
fessor  ;  and  who  is,  moreover,  careful  and  accurate  in  his  assertions. 

2  c 
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albeit  they,  like  the  rest,  firmly  believed  in  the  doctrine  itself. 
What  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  fact  ?  The  Oxford 
Professor  of  Hebrew  complains  that  Pius  IX.  minis  Constitution, 
"ignored  the  minority,  as  if  it  had  never  existed."*  Of  course 
he  did.  The  Pope  did  not  choose  them  as  his  assessors.  He 
consulted  them  simply  to  know  what  was  the  general  consent 
of  the  Church.  Peter  was  going  to  define ;  not  the  Episcopate. 
But  apart  from  this,  who  ever  dreamt  of  abiding  by  the  judge 
ment  of  a  minority  ;  and,  as  in  this  case,  of  a  ludicrously  small 
minority  ?  Does  the  English  Parliament  consult  a  minority, 
when  it  passes  a  law  ?  Does  it  put  in  the  preamble,  "  Seeing 
that  fifty  members  have  voted  against  the  bill,  we  decree  and 
ordain  that  this  law  shall  have  only  a  contingent  and  partial 
application  ?  "  Or  does  it  simply  ignore,  to  use  Dr.  Pusey' s 
phrase,  the  opinion  of  these  fifty  grave,  (why  should  not  \ve 
call  them  grave  ?  )  elect  of  the  people  ?  Did  not  the  English 
Establishment  do  the  same  in  its  Savoy  and  Hampton-court 
conferences,  and  when,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  sup-* 
pressed  the  State  services,  and  obliterated  the  first  and  only 
Anglican  martyr  from  its  Kalendar?  Did-S.  Stephen  shrink 
before  the  African  minority  in  the  question  of  baptism  ?  Were 
there  no  dissidents  at  Chalcedon  to  the  dogmatic  Epistle  of  the 
Pope,  S.  Leo  ?  Is  not  Ecclesiastical  History  full  of  such 
instances  ?  Why  then  does  Dr.  Pusey  betake  himself  to  such 
TMS  point;  fallacies  as  though  he  really  believed  in  their  validity  ?  We 
aposrsibiedl)y  will  bring  the  matter  home,  if  possible,  to  his  own  conscious- 
casaeTtUh3e  ness  ',  and  to  that  end  will  suppose  an  impossible  case.  We  will 
Establish.  imagjne  that  the  present ((  Archbishop  "  of  Canterbury  had  de 
termined  to  add  another  article  to  the  memorable  Thirty- nine. 
It  shall  contain  a  declaration,  that  there  is  a  hyperphysical 
change  of  the  Elements  in  the  Eucharist;  and  that,  as  a  just 
consequence,  adoration  is  due,  and  is  henceforth  to  be  made,  to 
Christ  spiritually  present  in  that  Sacrament.  Dr.  Pusey  is 
commissioned  to  draw  it  up,  aided  by  the  learned  assistance 
of  Mr.  Palmer.  We  will  further  suppose,  that  Dr.  Longley 
should  write  to  the  "Bishops,  Archdeacons,  Deans,  and 
Canons  "  of  the  Establishment,  asking  their  opinion  concern- 

*  Eirenicon,  p.  120. 
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ing  this  most  important  step,  and  at  the  same  time  requesting 
information  concerning  the  sentiments  and  devotion  of  the 
laity  generally,  as  regards  this  mystery.  We  must  further 
indulge  in  the  least  possible  of  suppositions,  (for  the  illustra 
tion  demands  it,)  and  imagine  that  there  is  a  certain  unanimity, 
for  once.  One  and  all  have  returned  answer,  that  they  firmly 
believed,  equally  with  his  Grace,  in  the  truth  of  the  proposed 
article,  and  that  the  faith  and  devotion  of  Anglican  Protestants 

O 

were  universally  in  its  favour.  A  few  however  expressed  a  doubt 
about  the  expediency  of  the  act,  or  about  the  solidity  of  the 
arguments  brought  forward  in  its  favour.  They  said  that  there 
was  nothing  in  Scripture; — that  the  passages  from  the  Fathers 
admitted  of  another  interpretation ;  and  then  that  there  was  the 
Idacli  rubric  against  it.  These  were  the  difficulties  suggested 
by  a  small  minority.  But  all  the  rest  were  enthusiastic  advo 
cates  for  the  addition.  If  Dr.  Longley  under  these  circum 
stances, — having  received  authority  from  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,  (for  this  we  must  necessarily 
suppose,) — were  to  carry  out  his  intention,  and  publish  the 
article  in  a  pastoral,  full  of  expressions  of  joy  and  consolation 
at  the  unwonted  unity  of  the  Anglican  body;  and  if  all 
England  received  his  missive  with  gladness  of  heart  and  festal 
rejoicings,  would  Dr.  Pusey  protest  against  the  act ; — complain 
that  the  Archbishop  had  ignored  the  minority, — and  industri 
ously  gather  together  extracts  from  the  letters  of,  we  will  say, 
the  Deans  of  Westminster,  Bristol,  Carlisle,  of  Canon  McNeile, 
and  Mr.  Goode,  to  prove,  (what  everybody  knew,)  that  there 
were  some  who  did  not  deem  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine 
expedient ;  or  who  were  afraid  of  its  possible  effect  on  Non 
conformists  ? 

Who  is  there,  that  does  not  at  once  see  the  utter  worthless-   Argument 
ness  of  the  objection  ?     Strange  it  is,  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  onh/do™ 
have  been  able  to  realize  it  as  a  difficulty.     But  stranger  still,   from  the 
that  he  should  not  have  been  struck  at  the  marvellous  una-   with  which 
nimity,  with  which  the  definition  was  received  throughout  the  was  received, 
four  quarters  of  the  globe  by  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful. 
Not  one  Catholic  is  there  now  in  either  hemisphere,  who  does 
not  make  his  act  of  faith  concerning  the  Immaculate  Conception 
as  firmly  and  as  naturally,  as  he  makes  it  concerning  thelncar- 

2  c2 
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Dr.  Pusey's 
answer.     It 
was  the  re 
sult  of  a 
universal 
propagand- 
ism. 

a.  The  bi 
shops  did  not 
dare  to  ex 
press  an 
opinion 
against  the 
Pope's 
wishes. 


Objection. 
But  many 
did. 


Dr.  Pusey's 
answer.  They 
were  in- 


nation,  or  the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.     Is  not  this  the 
"one  body,  one  spirit,  one  faith,"  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks? 

Dr.  Pusey  will  tell  us  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  And  he 
has  his  explanation  ready  for  the  occasion.  It  would  seem, 
according  to  him,  that  this  unanimity  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
vast  practical  system  of  propagandism.  First  of  all,  the 
Bishops  dare  not  declare  their  real  mind.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  Papal  Supremacy  presses  upon  them,  like  a  gigantic 
incubus.  So,  at  least,  Dr.  Pusey  more  than  insinuates.  For 
he  says,*  "  The  Pope  asked  the  opinion  of  each  Bishop  indi 
vidually,  the  Bishops  answered,  as  sons  who  had  but  a 
delegated  authority,  to  an  infallible  head.  What  advice  could 
any  individual  give  to  one,  who,  as  all  believed,  was  to  give 
an  inspired  decision,  to  reject  which  was,  they  licld,  to  reject 
God  ? Each  was  bound  to  submit  himself  to  the  de 
cision,  whatever  it  might  be." 

Here  we  must  pause  to  make  two  remarks.  One  is  this. 
It  is  at  first  sight,  a  little  singular,  that  all  the  Catholic  Bishops , 
in  Christendom  should  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Pope's 
definition,  was  an  inspired  decision,  and  that- to  reject  it,  would 
be  to  reject  God.  How  did  they  get  such  a  notion  into  their 
heads  ?  Dr.  Pusey  cannot  fall  back  on  Papal  Infallibility  for 
his  answer ;  for  Papal  Infallibility  cannot  prove  itself; — cannot 
be  at  once  cause  and  effect.  How  then  did  it  come  to  pass, 
that  all  these  ' '  grave  "  Bishops,  scattered  over  all  the  regions 
of  the  earth,  should  have  been  simultaneously  possessed  with 
this  one  idea,  which  is  theoretically,  and  in  particular  practi 
cally,  so  distasteful  to  that  natural  spirit  of  independence, 
common  to  all  men  ?  Assuredly,  when  Dr.  Pusey  undertakes 
to  explain  the  unanimity  of  the  Episcopal  Body  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  by  falling  back  011  its 
unanimity  as  respecting  that  other  of  Papal  Infallibility,  his 
pretended  solution  is  a  mistake,  and  his  difficulty  doubled. 

We  must  remark  also,  that  if  the  condition  of  the  Bishops 
were  really  such  as  Dr.  Pusey  describes,  it  is  surprising  that 
he  should  have  been  able  to  collect  fifty,  who  were  anything 
but  backward  in  expressing  their  opinion.  But  on  this  point 
he  supplies  us  with  an  answer.  For  he  says,f  "Nothing  but 
*  The  Eirenicon,  pp.  125,  126.  f  Ibidem. 
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tJie  strong  imperative  voice  of  conscience  could  induce  any  one  in  ducedbythe 
any  degree  to  oppose  Jitm."    This  we  willingly  admit.  The  only  science.  c° 
wonder  is,  that  Dr.  Pusey  should  be  able  to  discover  anything 
peculiar  in  such  a  moral  tone  ;  or  should  imagine  that  he  has 
thereby  solved  the  difficulty.     As  regards  ourselves,  our  only  The  answer 
surprise  would  be,  that  a  prelate  under  any  form  of  Ecclesi-  natory. 
astical  government  whatever,  could  be  found,  who  would  wish 
to  oppose  the  definition  of  a  doctrine,  if  his  conscience  did  not 
morally  oblige  him  to  do  so.     But  then,  perhaps,  our  notions 
as  Catholics,  about  the  obligation  of  preserving  unity  in  the 
mystical  Body  of  Christ,  are  somewhat  strict.  Any  how,  if  the 
actual  relations  subsisting  between  the  Episcopate    and  the 
Pope  be  such  as  Dr.  Pusey  describes, — and   he  is  not  very 
wide  of  the  mark, — it  is  hard  to  see  how,  with  the  same  im 
pressions  upon  them,  the  Bishops  would  feel  more  at  liberty 
when   congregated  in   Council,  than  when  at  home  in  their 
respective    Sees.     Yet    Dr.    Pusey 's    panacea    for    all   these 
imaginary  evils  is  an  (Ecumenical  Council ! 

But  the  question  returns,  (for  it  has  not  yet  been  answered,) 
how  was  it,  that  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  generally,  were  so 
thoroughly  united  in  their  belief  of  the  doctrine,  even  before 
its  definition  ?  Dr.  Pusey  again  offers  himself  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  He  says,*  "  All  had  been  educated  from  infancy 
in  that  belief,  as  much  as  in  the  belief  in  the  Holy  Trinity  or 
the  Incarnation.  They  had  been  taught  it  in  the  seminaries. 
They  held  it  undoubtingly."  The  Oxford  Professor  has  made  Dr.  Pusey 

.  .  -1111  explains  his 

a  slight  mistake  here.     For  it  was  impossible  that  the  general  view  of  the 
belief  in  this  mystery,  before  its  definition,  should  have  been  the  ism  by  which 

J  J }  .  the  Catholic 

same  as  the  belief  in  the  two  above-named  articles  of  faith.   Church  pre- 

serves  unity 

But  let  that  pass.     We  next  inquire  how  it  was  that  the  con-   of  doctrine, 
viction  was  as  universal  among  the  laity,  as  among  the  clergy  ? 
Dr.  Ptisey  replies,  It  took  root  f  "  through  the  constant  and 
diligent  teaching  of  the  priesthood." 

So    now  we    have    the  whole    portentous    system  unveiled   maexpiana- 

.  .          .  ,  .  tion  excludes 

at  once.     The  Pope  begins  bv  indoctrinating  the  seminaries  ;   altogether 

17  the  operation 

the    seminaries    indoctrinate   the   Bishops    and    Clergy;    and  oftheHoiy 
the  Bishops  and  Clergy  indoctrinate  the  laity.     Is  it  possible 

*  The  Eirenicon,  Appendix,  pp.  351,  352.  t  The  Eirenicon,  p.  146. 
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that  Dr.  Pusey  can  deem  this  to  be  the  adequate  explanation 
of  an  unity  which  binds  together  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  in  the  profession  of  the  same  faith  ?  Where  is  the 
Holy  Ghost  all  this  while  ?  Is  not  the  Church  His  Tabernacle  ? 
Was  He  not  promised,  in  order  to  lead  the  members  of  Christ's 
mystical  Body  step  by  step  into  all  truth  ?  Has  Christ  so  little 
love  for  His  Church,,  or  so  little  power  to  execute  the  intentions 
of  His  love,  that  He  allows  mere  human  organization  to  ride 
roughshod  over  His  designs,  and  to  frustrate  His  promise  that 
the  gates  of  hell  should  never  prevail  against  Her  ?  Is  the  whole 
action  of  the  Church,  and  the  symmetrical  development  of 
Her  supernatural  Theology,  the  mere  result  of  Machiavellian 
art  ?  Is  all  that  is  loftiest  in  human  genius,  most  saintly  in 
heroic  virtue,  most  resolute  and  even  stubborn  of  will,  sud 
denly  paralyzed  when  it  enters  the  Temple  of  our  God  ?  Is 
the  liberty  of  man,  inside  the  Catholic  Church,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  chronic  mesmerism  ?  Where  is  there  a  human  power,  — 
known  to  experience,  philosophy,  or  history,  —  which  could  sue-' 
ceed  in  producing  such  results  as  these,  and  taming  down 
the  intellect  of  the  world  to  a  blind  submission  for  whole 
centuries  ? 

This  is  con-  Yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Pusey  supposes  \  otherwise  his  '  '  Eireni- 
attackpntbe  con"  is  simply  inexplicable.  He  seems  almost,  as  though  he 
>f  tra-  practically  denied  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  complains  *  that  "  any  doc 
trine  being  taught  everywhere  at  this  present  moment  was  to  be 
a  proof  of  a  Dicine  tradition  that  it  had  been  always"  (impli 
citly  at  least)  "  taught/'  i.  e.  that  it  had  been  always  contained, 
at  least  virtually,  in  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  Faith.  Yet 
who  would  suppose  otherwise,  who  really  and  honestly  believes 
in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  ?  Would  the  Holy  Spirit  — 
the  Spirit  of  the  truth  —  allow  the  whole  Church  to  go  wrong, 
for  one  moment  of  time,  in  Her  collective  doctrinal  teaching  ? 
For  that  moment,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ  is  involved  in 
error.  For  that  moment,  the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed. 
For  that  moment,  our  Lord's  solemn  promise  has  been  broken. 
And  this  is  no  new  theory  of  modern  times,  as  Dr.  Pusey 


consent  of 

*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  148 
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seems  to  imagine.     It  antedates  the  existence  of  the  Anglican  the  faithful 

m  any  age,  a 

Establishment.     It  was  the  argument  of  the   great  Fisher.  notcofAios- 

'    tolieal  Tradi- 

our  English  martyr.  For,,  in  the  book  which  he  wrote  in  tioa- 
defence  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  attack  which  was  made  upon 
the  latter  by  Luther,  he  speaks  of  the  Roman  discipline  of 
communicating  under  one  kind ;  and  he  shows  that  it  is  to  be 
sacredly  maintained,  because*  "  by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent, 
both  of  people  and  clergy,  it  was  gradually  introduced  and 
received  through  the  churches  of  Christendom,  as  it  were 
by  the  tacit  suffrage  of  all."  And  this  was  for  him  amply 
sufficient.  "  For,  this  custom,"  he  says,  "  has  sprung  up  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  that  is  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
unless  we  chance  to  disbelieve  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  For  in 
it  the  Holy  Spirit  was  promised, — the  Spirit  of  Truth,  that 
He  might  abide  in  the  Church  for  ever,  and  might  teach  Her 
and  direct  Her  into  all  truth."  It  is  true,  that  he  happens 
to  be  speaking  of  a  point  of  discipline ;  but  the  principle  which 
he  enunciates  extends  to  doctrine.  For,  as  he  says  himself,  the 
Divine  direction  comprehended  all  supernatural  truth. 

And  surely,  even  the  pure  dictates  of  reason  might  lead  us  to  confirmed 
the  same  conclusion,  were  it  not  that  the  minds  of.so  many  are  logy  drawn 

-  .  .  from  the 

warped  by  sectarian  prejudices,  Jb  or  there  is  a  close  parallel  natural 
bet  ween  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  orders;  and  we  are  con 
stantly  coming  across  laws  common  to  both.  Now,  as  regards 
the  natural  order,  the  great  philosopher  of  antiquity  has  laid  it 
down  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  universal  opinion  is  a  test 
of  truth.  And  Hooker,  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  supplies 
us  with  the  philosophy  of  this  principle,  where  he  says  thatf 
"  the  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the  sentence  of 
God  Himself.  For  that  which  all  men  have  at  all  times  learned, 
Nature  herself  must  needs  have  taught ;  and  God  being  the 
Author  of  Nature,  her  voice  is  but  His  instrument.  By  her 
from  Him  we  receive  whatsoever  in  such  sort  we  learn. " 
Hooker  is  here  speaking  of  this  criterion  of  truth  in  its 
ultimate  perfection.  But  there  are  many  grades  in  the  evi 
dence  of  common  opinion ;  and  the  Philosopher  gives  a  scale 

*  Contra  Babylonicam  Captivitatcm,  c.  iii.  mi.  7,  8,  fol.  42.     Parisiis,  1562. 
f  Book  I.  §  8. 
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of  them  in  his  first  Book  of  the  Topics.*  Now,,  next  to  the  uni 
versality  of  time  and  place,,  it  is  plain  that  universality  of 
place  only  must  afford  the  highest  certainty.  For  few  can 
avoid  seeing  that,  if  in  any  particular  period  of  the  world's 
history  the  whole  of  mankind — differing  among  themselves  in 
race,  education,  habits,  political  government,  social  life,  reli 
gion,  philosophy,  manners, — agreed  without  exception  in 
holding  a  certain  principle,  we  will  say,  of  ethics,  this  universal 
consent  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  clothe  that  truth  with 
the  highest  moral  evidence.  For  it  must  necessarily  be  an 
intuition  of  human  reason,  enlightened  by  that  "  true  Light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world," — 
the  Eternal  Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father. 

But  what  human  reason  is  in  the  natural  order,  that  is  the 
illuminating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  supernatural. 
There  is,  however,  one  notable  difference  between  the  two.  For 
reason  is  prone  to  error,  and  often  mistakes  falsehood  for  truth. 
But  the  infused  gift  of  faith  has,  in  its  essential  nature,  an 
infallible  tendency  towards  truth ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that,  as 
Theologians  commonly  assert,  it  is  impossible 'to  elicit  an  act  of 
supernatural  faith,  whose  object  is  other  than  a  revealed  truth. 
Hence,  if  at  any  time  in  the  Church's  history,  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  mystical  Body,  or  even  the  great  majority,  unite 
in  the  profession  of,  or  devotion  to,  a  particular  doctrine,  that 
doctrine  must  be  part  of  the  Church's  tradition.  If  it  were  not 
so,  we  should  be  forced  to  acknowledge  one  of  two  alternatives  ; 
either  that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church  is 
intermittent,  and  allowing  therefore  of  certain  intervals  of 
universal  error ;  or  that  His  operation  was  not  of  such  sovereign 
efficacy,  as  to  be  able  to  preserve  His  chosen  Temple  from  the 
pollution  of  heresy  or  superstition. 

iii.^Dr.  PU-       There  is  another  difficulty  connected  with  the  Catholic  proofs 
objection.       for  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  Dr.  Pusey 
lias  incidentall7  referred  to.     We  purpose  considering  it;  be- 
causo  ii}  wil1  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  dis- 
our  Lady.       sipate  certain  prejudices,  which  have  been  excited  in  the  minds 
of  many  sincere  persons  outside  the  Church,  by  the  particular 

*  I.  c.  1,  init. 
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construction  of  those  of  our  devotional  offices,  that  are  prescribed 
for  the  Festivals  of  our  Lady. 

Dr.  Pusey  then,  while  speaking  of  the  practical  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  regards  "  Marian  devotion/3  makes  the 
following  remark  :*  "  Now  we  find  over  and  above  this,  a 
studied  identification  of  Her,  in  all  but  what  follows  from  the 
Hypostatic  union,  with  Her  Divine  Son.  And  this  partly,  be 
cause,  in  the  Offices  in  honour  of  Her,  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  relate  to  Divine  Uncreated  Wisdom,  are  recited."  And 
he  alludes  again  to  the  same,morepolemically,in  another  place. t 
Dr.  Pusey  then,  complains,  in  other  words,  that  the  Church  has 
applied  to  Mary  passages  from  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and 
of  Wisdom,  which  have  been  understood  and  interpreted  to 
refer  to  the  Word,J  cc  in  Whom  arc  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wis 
dom  and  knowledge."  We  will  make  the  difficulty  more  telling 
and  more  complete.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Catholic 
Theologians  have  brought  forward  passages  of  a  similar  kind, 
in  order  to  confirm  their  proofs  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Now  this  objection  is  deserving  of  all  attention,  by  reason  such  appii. 

n    ,-.  •I1  .  .  cation  per- 

oi  the  excellent  motive  which  suggests  it.     And  it  must  be  fect]y  legit!- 

-,       -TTTT-      -i          •         -i  mate, accord 

answered.    W  e  begin  then,  by  laying  down  a  general  principle  in£ to  sound 
of  Biblical  hermeneutics,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  tical  P"n- 

ciples. 

the  greatest  names  among  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the 
Church.  And  we  give  it  in  the  concise  and  simple  words  of 
S.  Jerome. §  "Each  sentence,  syllabic,  dot,  in  the  Divine 
Scriptures  is  full  of  meanings."  Or  as  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
tells  us, ||  "The  Sacred  writings  are  rightly  compared  to  the 
Sea ;  for  in  them  there  are  huge  billows  of  meanings,  wave 
upon  wave  of  senses."  The  Bible  is  not  like  other  books;  nor 
can  we  treat,  use,  or  interpret  it,  as  we  do  other  books. 
When  we  read  Thucydides,  ^Eschylus,  Tacitus,  or  Lucretius, 
we  know  that  there  is  one  sense ;  and  our  undivided  effort 
is  to  find  out,  what  that  sense  is.  But  the  sacred  Scrip 
tures  are  an  unfathomable  Ocean  of  Truth,  because  they  are 
God's  Word.  The  whole  Theological  genius  of  the  Church 

*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  151.  f  Ibidem,  p.  330.  J  Coll.  ii.  3. 

§  Comment,  in  Eph.  iii.  5,  6,  col.  591,  t.  vii.  p.  1.     Venetiis,  1769. 
II   In  Ezcchiol,  lib.  i.  Homil.  vi.  n.  13,  col.  1218.    Parisiis,  1705. 
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will  never,,  to  the  end  of  time,  exhaust  Their  fulness.  One 
meaning  lies  hidden  in  another ; — the  implicit  in  the  explicit, 
the  spiritual  in  the  historical,  the  anagogical  in  the  moral. 
And  these  several  meanings, — distinct,  but  not  opposed, — ex 
tending  the  representative  power  of  the  Divine  Idea  to  many 
objects,  yet  welling  out  from  the  depths  of  the  Uncreated 
Unity,  and  returning  to  it  again  ; — beautifully  multiform,  but 
perfectly  harmonious, — ever  developing  into  new  mysteries, 
yet  ever  living  pure  and  immutable  in  the  Eternity  of  their 
Source  and  Light, — are,  (if  they  have  the  due  sanction  of  the 
illuminating  and  directing  Spirit,  Whose  it  is  to  bring  all  things 
to  remembrance  in  the  Church,)  of  equal  weight,  equal  autho 
rity,  equal  truth  and  certainty.  And  thus,  one  text  may  be  ad 
duced  to  illustrate,  or  even  prove,  two  or  more  distinct  truths, 
without  impairing  the  force  of  the  proof  in  the  one  case  or  the 
other.  Thus  for  instance,  S.  Paul  quotes  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,*  "  Thou  art  My  Son ;  this  day  have  I  begotten 
Thee/'  in  proof  of  three  distinct  mysteries.  For,  in  one  place? 
He  interprets  them  of  our  Lord's  Resurrection ;  in  another, 
apparently,  of  His  Divine  generation  as  the  Son  of  God; 
and  in  a  third,  of  His  human  generation  in  the  Womb  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. ~\ 

Piazza  has  explained  this  law  of  Scriptural  exegesis  with  so 
much  clearness,  in  his  eminent  work  on  the  Immaculate  Con 
ception,  that  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  pardon  us  for  quoting 
his  words  at  length.  They  are  as  follows  :J 

"  We  must  distinguish  between  two  other  literal  senses  of 
Holy  Scripture  ;  one  which  ,is  explicit  and  express,  the  other 
which  is  implicit  and  virtual.  For  the  genuine  and  literal 
sense  of  Scripture,  not  only  includes  whatever  is  clearly  and 
expressly  stated  in  the  precise  words  of  Scripture,  whether  un 
derstood  in  their  proper  or  in  their  metaphorical  meaning,  but 
also  whatever  is  implicitly  and  virtually  contained  in  them,  as 
well  as  all  the  legitimate  consequences  we  can  draw  from 
them.  For  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  knows  most  fully  all  that  these 
words  mean  and  imply,  wished  to  convey  both  these  senses 
to  us.  If,  therefore,  from  the  express  testimonies  about  our 

*  Ps.  ii.  7.  f  Acts  xiii.  33;  Hcbr.  i.  5,  and  v.  5. 

•$  Causa  Tmm.  Conceptionis,  actio  prima — prolusio,  p.  68. 
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Lady  which  we  find  in  Holy  Writ,  we  can,  not  improbably, 
infer  that  Her  Conception  was  immaculate,  especially  if  we  have 
the  Fathers  with  us,  we  may  reasonably  enough  rank  these 
among  the  literal  testimonies  of  Scripture,  in  favour  of  the 
Pia  Sententia. 

(f  Our  Lord  certainly  adduced  Scripture  evidence  of  this  sort 
to  convince  the  Sadducees  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  as  they  did  not  admit  the  books  in  which  this  dogma  is 
expressly  taught,  but  only  the  Pentateuch,  Our  Lord  quoted 
Exod.  iii.  6,  where  this  truth  is  only  virtually  and  implicitly 
contained.  '  Have  you  not  read  about  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead/  He  asked,  '  what  was  said  by  God  when  He  said,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob/ 
He  then  added  this  brief  explanation  :  (  He  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living/  The  force  of  the  argument  lies  in 
this,  that  God  did  not  say,  '  I  have  been,  or  I  was,  but  I  am 
the  God/  &c.  As  God  then  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living,  it  follows  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
still  living  as  far  as  their  noblest  part  is  concerned,  namely 
their  souls.  And  so  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  proved 
against  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  it,  because  they  denied  that 
the  soul  was  immortal.  And  yet  our  Lord  maintains  that  these 
words  were  said  by  God  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  for 
He  tells  the  Sadducees  :  '  Have  you  not  read  about  the  resur 
rection  of  the  dead  what  was  said  by  God,  when  He  said/  &c. 

"  The  Church,  taught  by  Her  great  Master,  uses  the  Scriptures 
in  the  same  way." 

Thus  much  Piazza  has  about  the  virtual  or  implicit  meaning. 
We  now  come  nearer  home,  For  he  also  speaks  of  the  mys 
tical  meaning  in  this  wise  :*  ' '  As  the  literal  sense  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  that,  which  is  immediately  expressed  by  the  words, 
so,  the  mystical  sense  is  that,  which  is  denoted  by  the  things 
signified  in  the  words  of  Scripture.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that 
this  mystical  sense,  (if  it  is  truly  the  mystical  sense,  and  not 
u  mere  accommodation),  is  a  true,  proper,  and  genuine  meaning 
of  Holy  Scripture  no  less  than  the  literal ;  and  is  equally  in 
tended  by  Its  principal  Author,  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  there- 

*  Ibidem,  actio  la,  prolusio,  n.  5,  p.  02. 
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fore,  considered  in  itself,  it  has  the  same  authority  and  weight. 

And  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  of  the  truth  of  this 

mystical  sense,  if  it  is  either  so  explained  in  some  other  part 
of  Scripture,  or  handed  down  by  the  consent  of  the  Church 
or  concluded  evidently  from  reason." 

Caution  But  WG  must  make  one  observation,  lest  this  principle  should 

abuse  of  u.is  be  misunderstood.  It  must  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed, 
that  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  invent  meanings  for  ourselves, 
and  then  to  use  texts,  accommodated  to  this  meaning,  in  con 
firmation  of  a  particular  dogma,  according  to  our  private 
judgement.  But  what  we  maintain,  is  this.  If  a  second 
meaning,  or  even  a  secondary  meaning,  has  been  attached  to 
the  words  by  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  Church,  or  in  the 
writings  of  Her  Fathers  and  Doctors  generally,  in  such  case 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  deny,  that  the  passage,  so  under 
stood,  might  be  produced  in  confirmation  of  a  question  of 
dogma.  And  Father  Piazza  shall  again  be  our  authority  for 
this  statement.  He  says,*  "If  there  should  be  an  evident  •' 
agreement  about  the  mystical  as  about  the  literal  sense,  the 
one  and  the  other  would  be  equally  efficacious  as  an  argument  j 
since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Author  alike  of  both."  And  more 
germanely  to  our  present  question,  f  "There  is  nothing  to 
hinder  our  understanding  the  same  passages  to  have  been 
spoken  of  Mary  in  a  literal  sense,  which  are  also  understood 
of  Christ  and  the  Church  in  a  literal  sense;  since  She  is  the 
most  noble  member  of  the  Church,  and  is  united  to  Christ  by 
that  close  nearness,  which  exists  between  a  Mother  and  Her 
Son.  Moreover  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Church  to 
apply  to  Mary  many  things  which  are  predicated  in  the  Scrip 
tures  of  Christ  and  the  Church."  And  he  quotes  Salmeron 
and  Driedo,  a  celebrated  Theologian  of  Louvain,  in  support  of 
his  assertion. 

The  oi.j?c-          Is  there,  then,  any  danger  of  a  gradual  identification  of  Mary 
answered.       with  Her  Divine   Son  to  be  apprehended,  from  a  use  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  consecrated  by  grave  authority,  and  the  long- 
established  practice  of  the  Church  Herself?      Will  devout  and 
humble  contemplation  ever  run  the  risk  of  confounding  the 

*  Causa  Imm.  Concep.  n.  6,  p.  62.  f  Ibidem,  nn.  21—26,  pp.  66,  67. 
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Wisdom  of  the  Son.  of  God  with,  the  communicated  gift  of 
wisdom,  which  Mary  received  of  God's  pure  goodness,  and  for 
the  merits  of  Jesus  ?  Has  any  one  priest  for  these  centuries 
during  which  Her  Offices  have  been  in  constant  use,  ever 
equalled  Mary  with  God,  because,  in  the  appointed  lessons, 
Holy  Church  has  taught  him  to  see,  in  the  words  of  Inspired 
Wisdom,  a  picture  of  the  Mother  as  well  as  of  the  Son  ?  Why 
should  not  Dr.  Pusey  have  the  same  misgivings,  when  S.  Paul 
calls  the  Church  or  congregation  of  the  faithful  by  the  very 
name  of  Christ  Himself?*  If  there  is  no  peril  in  the  one  case, 
why  should  there  be  in  the  other  ?  We  must  then  repeat, 
what  has  been  said  a  hundred  times  before,  that  such  a  notion 
could  only  arise  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  a  total  stranger  to 
the  inner  life  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  dream,  which  a  month's 
experience  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  would  suffice  to 
dissipate. 

There  is  one  more  objection  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  originated,  iv.  Dr.  PU- 

J  ^  j  soy's  last  ob- 

Aiid  our  only  reason  for  adverting  to  it,  is  to  set  before  our  jection.  Pius 

J  .  .  IX.  intro- 

readers  a  really  choice  example  of  the  extent  of  credulity  to  ducedane\v 
which  Protestant  prejudice  will  lead  men  of  position  and  ' 
reading.  We  must  first  narrate  a  few  facts,  in  order  to  put 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  material  out  of  which  Dr.  Pusey 
has  dressed  up  another  Guy  Fawkes.  It  had  been  ordained 
for  centuries  that  the  Catholic  clergy  should  on  the  8th  of  lacts- 
December  say  an  Office,  in  commemoration  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception ;  just  as  on  other  days  there  are  pre 
scribed  offices  for  the  Saint  or  Mystery  commemorated  on  that 
particular  day  of  the  month.  There  are  particular  Psalms  for 
a  Martyr,  others  for  a  Confessor,  others  for  Virgins ;  and  there 
are  also  appropriate  Psalms  for  all  the  Feasts  of  our  Lady. 
Five  out  of  the  seven  hours  never  change,  whatever  the  Feast 
may  be ;  so  far  as  the  Psalms  are  concerned.  The  principal 
parts,  which  are  changed  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
spirit  of  the  particular  Feast,  are  the  antiphons,  versicles,  and 
lessons.  There  was  then,  from  of  old,  a  special  Office,  as  we 
have  said,  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  We  have 
now  before  us  a  Breviary  printed  in  A.D.  1670,  which  has  the 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  12. 
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identical  Office  printed  in  an  other  Breviary,, — which  is  alsobeforc 
us, — of  A.D.  1854.  Bufc  Pins  IX.  caused  a  revised  form  to  be 
published  for  the  Koman  Clergy,  in  which  the  antiphons,  ver- 
sicles,  and  some  of  the  lessons  were  changed.  He  then  in  A.D. 
1849,  extended  the  permission  to  use  this  new  Office  (which 
was  substantially  the  same  as  the  old  one,  which  had  been 
used  for  centuries),  to  the  clergy  of  the  whole  Church ;  very 
much  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Privy  Council  of  the 
Queen  suppressed  the  State  services  in  the  Prayer-book,  or 
issues  occasional  prayers,  composed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  be  used  in  the  Anglican  Churches.  There  was 
this  difference ;  that  the  Pope  does  it  in  one  case,  and  the 
Queen  in  the  other ;  and  that  the  change  in  the  Breviary  was 
very  slight  and  partial,  whereas  the  obliteration  of  the  Feast 
of  "  S.  Charles  the  Martyr"  was  effectually  complete.  These 
are  the  plain  facts. 

Now  for  Dr.  Pusey's  night-mare.*  "Pius  IX.  gave  permis 
sion  throughout  the  Roman  Communion  to  substitute  special  Hours  f 
recently  composed  on  tlie  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  those  in  the  common  Breviary,  apparently  in  order  to 
give  an  impulse  to  this  devotion.  Dr.  Pusey  evidently  thinks 
that  an  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  newly  intro 
duced  into  the  Church  instead  of  a  common  Ferial,  as  we  say. 
Otherwise  his  words  have  no  meaning.  For  how  could  a  mere 
recension  of  an  old  Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  (which 
it  had  been  of  obligation  to  say  for  centuries),  and  wherein 
comparatively  slight  alterations  were  made,  be  introduced,  with 
becoming  solemnity,  as  an  item  in  an  indictment  against  the 
Catholic  Church  ?  Dr.  Pusey,  as  we  believe,  will  be  ready  to 
confess,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases, 

"  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  harrible  imaginings." 


§  8. 

Now  that  we  have  duly  examined  into  all  the  objections, 
which  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Pusey  against  the  doctrine  of 

*  The  Eirenicon,  p.  187. 
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the  Immaculate  Conception,  we  willingly  return  from  this 
thorny  field  of  controversy  to  the  more  genial  region  of  con 
templation.  For,  if  there  be  one  place  more  than  another 
where  disputings  are  harsh  and  out  of  tune,  it  is  the  holy 
House  of  Nazareth.  And,  if  there  be  one  Person  in  the  new 
Creation  of  grace  who  seems  to  hush  to  silence  the  discord  of 
tongues,  by  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  Her  sweet,  patient 
love,  it  is  the  Madonna.  Her  life  on  earth  was  to  nurse  and 
foster  Jesus;  and  Her  glory  in  heaven  is  to  be  enthroned 
by  His  side.  Yes,  and  what  She  was  on  earth  before  Her 
Assumption,  that  She  is  still  in  the  Church  of  God.  She  is 
the  Nurse  and  Mother  of  Jesus.  All  her  vast  power, — 
all  Her  divinely-appointed  influence, — the  whole  omnipo 
tence  of  Her  intercession,  as  God  has  willed  it  in  the 
sweet  counsels  of  His  Love, — Her  solitary  grandeur  in  the 
Church,  as  the  one  golden  link  which  unites  earth  with 
heaven, — the  dazzling  brightness  of  Her  high  Throne  of 
Empire — all  are  Hers,  that  She  may  nurse  and  foster  Jesus  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  as  in  the  special  cradle  of  His  own  election. 
The  very  name  of  Mary  is  like  Her  virginal  womb;  it  is  the 
secondary  cause  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  in  His  mystical  Body. 
The  very  Name  of  Mary  gives  birth  to  Jesus  in  the  soul  of 
the  sinner,  in  the  soul  of  the  heretic  and  schismatic.  All  that 
She  has  and  is,  She  has  and  is  for  the  sake  of  Her  Son. 
Cruel  indeed  are  they,  thankless  and  heartless,  who  would  try 
to  make  a  breach  between  the  tender  Mother  and  Her  Child. 
By  so  much  the  more  cruel  are  they  than  Herod  and  his 
satellites,  by  how  much  the  love  of  Mary  for  Her  Son  was  and 
is  more  intense,  more  pure,  more  sacred,  more  spiritual,  than 
that  of  the  forlorn  mothers  of  Judah  for  their  bleeding  little 
ones.  And  who  of  men  or  Angels  can  measure  the  distance 
which  separates  these  two  loves  ? 

Turn  we  then,  from  the  Babel  of  confusion  which  a  cold  and 
sceptical  Protestantism  has  willed  to  thrust  into  the  midst  of  is  handed  " 

down  to  us  in 

the  tenderest  Love  of  heaven,  to  satisfy  the  eyes  of  our  soul  the  tradition 

„  of  the  early 

and  the   affections   of  our   heart  with  the  vision  of  Mary's  church, 
growth   in   the    Church    of   God.     For   this    is    our   present 
purpose.     We  wish  to  set  before  our  readers  the  picture  of 
Mary,  as  the  Fathers,  Greek  and  Latin,  have  painted  Her 
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from  the  very  dawn  of  Christianity,  and  to  show  them  how 
the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  con 
tained  from  the  first  in  the  Apostolic  deposit,  gradually  forced 
itself  in  its  explicit  fulness  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church; — anticipated  in  one  place,  backward  in  another; — 
yet  ever  developing,  like  all  things  else  that  have  life,  till  it 
was  stereotyped  for  ever  in  the  Catholic  Creed,  by  the  solemn 
definition  of  1854.  The  seed  grew;  for  it  had  a  Divine  life. 
There  were  stones,  and  a  stubborn  rough  soil,  at  times  in  the 
way.  But  the  blade  pierced  through.  And  then  came  the  ear; 
and  after  that,  the  fall  corn  in  the  ear.  Like  a  young  oak 
bursting  from  the  acorn,  the  Divine  Idea  threw  off,  as  time 
went  on,  what  was  heterogeneous,  and  incapable  of  assimila 
tion,  increasing  in  the  unity  of  its  own  substantial  form,  till  it 
became  a  great  tree,  whose  branches  cover  the  earth,  and 
whose  fruits  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  The  vicissi 
tudes  of  time  affected  it  not.  For  it  was  no  plant  of  earth. 
It  saw  no  decay  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  For  it  was  ever  * 
watered  with  celestial  dew,  and  its  roots  are  in  heaven.  Why, 
Oh  !  why,  is  it,  that  we  are  forced  to  argue,  where  the  heart, 
reformed  by  the  charity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  be  allowed 
in  peace  to  feast  upon  the  mercies  of  God,  as  they  are  revealed 
in  Mary  ? 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Primitive  Church,  our  Lady 
occupies  a  position  of  unequalled  dignity  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  wins  for  Herself  sentiments  of  devotion  and 
titles  of  pre-eminence,  which  contain  within  them,  at  least 
implicitly,  the  idea  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception.  Indeed, 
these  latter  would  be  simply  incongruous  and  unbecoming 
exaggerations, — nay,  some  of  them  untrue, — if  She  had  been 
conceived  in  original  sin. 

Our  readers,  then,  will  be  pleased  to  accompany  us  while 
we  search  in  the  records  of  the  first  six  centuries  for  the  place 
which  Mary  held  in  the  devotion  and  doctrine, — in  the  Heart 
and  Mind, — of  the  early  Church.  We  do  not  intend  to  rely 
upon  one  or  two  stray  passages,  obscure  and  incidental.  We 
leave  that  to  the  self-willed  enemies  of  Her  Empire.  Nor 
could  we  hope  to  get  a  true  idea  of  antiquity  by  such  a 
process.  What  we  want  is  a  chain  of  Fathers,  living  in 
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different  parts  of  the  world  and  in  succeeding  centuries  the 
uniformity  of  whose  unconscious  utterances  may  give  us  a'real 
Apostolical  tradition.  The  sublime  portrait,  therefore,  which 
we  purpose  to  exhibit,  is  not  the  work  of  one  hand.  It  is  the 
collective  labour  of  centuries. 

In  the   first   century  we  cannot,   of  course,   expect  much  TheK,.»,ia 
assistance.    For  it  was  an  age  of  Martyrs  and  Evangelists,  not  £tt± 
of  writers;   unless  we  except  the  composers  of  the  Inspired  ^^^ 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,     Yet  there  exists  a  document, 
which  is,  by  many  learned  critics,   assigned  to  the  Apostolic 
It  consists    of   a  letter  written   by  the    priests   and 
deacons    of  Achaia,  in  which  they  narrate  the   acts   of    the 
martyrdom    of  S.  Andrew  the  Apostle.*      Even   those  who 
deny  its  authenticity  arc  compelled,  by  the  evidence  of  facts, 
to    assign    it    a    place    among   the   earliest   records    of   the 
Church.     In  this  letter   S.   Andrew,  speaking  of  our  Lord, 
is  represented  as  saying  that  "He  was  born  of  a  blameless 
Virgin."t 

There  is,  besides,  another  document,  which  is  considered  by  Th«  r.iu.rcy 
some  to  be  the  work  of  an  Apostle,  though  the  preponderance  °f  S>  tfamM> 
of  authority  is  apparently  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion. 
We  may  as  well,  however,  introduce  it  here.     For  it  is,  at  all 
events,  a  most  important  witness  to  the  Apostolic  tradition  of 
which  we  are  in  search ;  not  only  because  it  is  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  of  Oriental  Liturgies,  but  likewise  because  the 
forms  of  expression,  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  occur  in  all 
the  other  Liturgies  of  the  East.     In  the  Liturgy,  then,  which 
is  called  after  the  name  of  S.  James  the  Apostle,  we  find  tho 
following  words  in  four  several  parts   of  the  Mass : — "  The 
most  holy,  immaculate,  most   glorious   Mother  of   God,  our 
Lady,  and  ever- Virgin  Mary.-"  J     And,  again,  in  another  place 
Mary  is  described  as  "all-blameless,  and  Mother  of  our  God, 
more  to  be  honoured  than  the  Cherubim,  and  more  glorious 

*  Seo  Gallandus  and  Piazza,  p.  172,  and  Natalia  Alex.  t.  iii.  c.  12,  a.  10,  for 
arguments  in  favour  of  its  genuineness.  The  arguments  of  Cave  against  it  are 
founded  on  a  falsification  of  facts. 

f  'E£  d/iw/tou  TlapQevov. — Gallandns,  t.  i.  p.  156. 

J  TfjQ  TtavayiaQ  axpavrov,  V7r(pc6£ov  At(nroivt)£  t'lfidiv  QEOTOKOV  *ai  dfi 
IlupQevov  Mapmc. — Assemani,  Codex  Liturgiciis,  t.  v.  pp.  13,  24,  45,  61. 
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beyond  comparison  than  the  Seraphim.'"*  And,  once  more, 
She  is  thus  invoked,  "  O  sanctified  Temple  ! }>  f 

We  pass  over  the  second  century  because  its  three  great 
writers,  S.  Justin,  S.  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  are  the  three 
witnesses  whom  Dr.  Newman  has  produced  in  his  memorable 
letter. 

s.  Hippo-  We   turn,   then,  at  once  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  third 

century,  and  begin  with  S.  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  coeval  with  the 
great  Origen.  In  one  of  the  fragments  of  his  writings,  which 
have  been  preserved,  he  has  these  words  : — ( '  And  the  ark  of 
incorruptible  woods  was  the  Saviour.  .  .  .  But  the  Lord 
was  without  sin,  made  as  regards  His  human  nature  of  in 
corruptible  woods,  i.e.  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
covered  over  within  and  without,  as  it  were,  with  the  most 
pure  gold  of  God  the  Word."  J  This  likening  of  Mary  to  the 
incorruptible  wood,  out  of  which  Christ,  the  Ark,  was  made, 
is  a  favourite  comparison  with  the  Fathers,  as  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  see.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  one  which  could 
suggest  more  happily  the  purity  of  Her  Conception. 

s.  Gregory  S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Bishop  of  Neo-Cassarea,  another 
of  Origen's  pupils,  is  an  illustrious  witness  to  the  Catholic 
tradition  about  Mary,  in  this  century.  He  was  certainly 
present  at  the  first  Council  of  Antioch,  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  Paul  of  Samosata,  in  A.D.  264.  And 
he  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  following  year.  This  illustrious 
Saint  speaks  of  our  Lady  as  "the  pure,  and  chaste,  and 
immaculate  and  holy  Virgin  Mary  " ;  again,  as  "  the  immacu 
late  Flower  of  life";  as  "the  ever-verdant  Paradise  of 
immortality  "  ;  as  "  the  perennial  Fountain  "  •  as  "  the  ever- 
verdant  Vine."§  Bat  it  is  clear  to  see  how,  in  all  these 


*  Ilavfljuwju^rov,  Kai  Mrjrepa  TOV  Qeov  r}jwwv,  n}v  TifiiuiTfpav  T&V 
KOti  ivdotioT'epav  acruyKpi'raig  rwv  2fjoa0i/*. 
•f*  fiyiafffwve  Nas. — Ibidem,  p.  45. 

J  Kai  Ki(3(i)TOQ  ct  tK  %v\it)v  affrjTTTMV  UVTOQ  yv  o  2oir//p  ....  6  ^6  Kvpiog 
TOQ  jyi*,  l;c  rwv  aa^TTTwv  Z,V\MV  TO  Kara  avOpiaTtov'  rovreffTiv  £K  rijg 
Kai  TOV  ayiov  UvtvfiaroQ'  evo)9tv  Kai  tZwOev  TOV  Aoyoi;  TOV  Qtov  ola 

vai<p  TTfpiKfKa\v/-(i.isvog. — Gcdland.  t.  ii.  p.  496. 
§  'E/c  rij£  KaQapaQy  Kai  ayvf]Q  Kai  Afu&vrov  Kai  ayt'ac 
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expressions,  tlio  idea  of  the  permanence  of  Her  unstained 
Purity  from  the-  commencement  appears  to  be  uppermost  in 
the  thoughts  of  S.  Gregory.  He  says  of  Her  again,  in  the 
same  homily  from  which  we  have  made  the  preceding  extracts, 
that,  "  of  all  generations,  this  Virgin  alone  was  made  holy  in 
body  and  soul."  It  seems  hard  to  understand  these  words 
otherwise  than  as  alluding  to  Her  Immaculate  Conception. 
He  compares  Her  in  the  same  place  to  the  Virgin  soil  (rf/c 
irapOtvov  7/le),  out  of  which  Adam  was  formed,  when  the 
earth  was  not  as  yet  subject  to  the  curse.  He  describes  Her 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  S.  Hippolytus,  as  "the  Ark, 
covered  over  with  gold  from  within  and  from  without."*  So 
also  in  another  Homily  he  introduces  the  Archangel  Gabriel, 
as  addressing  Her  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  in  the  fol 
lowing  terms  :  —  <f  All  the  celestial  Powers  salute  Thee,  the 
holy  Virgin,  by  my  mouth.  And  what  is  more,  He  who  is 
Lord  of  all  the  celestial  Powers  has  chosen  Thee,  the  holy  and 
all-adorned  One,  from  among  all  creatures;  and  by  Thy  holy, 
and  chaste,  and  pure,  and  immaculate  Womb,  the  bright- 
shining  Pearl  comes  forth  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
world  ;  since  Thou  hast  been  made  the  holy  one,  and  more 
glorious,  and  more  pure,  and  more  saintly  than  all  the  rest  of 
human  kind,  having  a  mind  whiter  than  snow,  and  Thy  soul 
more  purified  than  the  finest  gold."f 

Again,  he  calls  Her  "  an  immaculate  Virgin  "  ;  "  incapable 
of  corruption";  "God's  rational  Paradise";  "another 
Heaven  upon  earth  "  ;  "  the  pure  Bridal-  chamber  of  the  gene 
ration  of  the  Word  according  to  the  flesh  "  ;  "  the  immaculate 


TO  TIJG  ZiorJQ  dfiiavTov  uvQoq  ....  6  aa0a\?)e  T?]£  dfyQapaias  TrcipadfuroQ  .... 
Tniytj  dtvvaog  ....»/  a/i7rt\0£  ?/  ati9a\i')Q.—Hom.  1«  in  Annunc.  Migne,PP. 
Graci,  t.  x.  p.  1152. 

*  'EK  Traauv  yap  yev£wv  avrrj  \novr\  TrapB'tvog  ayia  ffwpaTi  KOI  Trvsvfiari 
•ykyovtv  ....  fci/3w-o£  .  .  .  IvuQfv  icai  t%tt)9tv  K£X9V(T(t)^t1  —  Ibidem,  1152. 

f  At  tp.ov  Trdaai  al  ovpdviat  Svvd)J.eie  2e  TIJV  ay'iav  HapOevov  a<nrd£ovrcn. 
AVTOG  ^£  pa\\ov  o  Kvpuviov  TTCKT&V  TWV  ovpaviuv  Swdptwr,  airb  Trdffijg  TTJQ 
KTifftws,  2e  TI]V  ayiav  KCU  irayKo^iov  kXtXficraf  KCII  did  T^Q  dyiag  KCII  ayvijs 
teal  KaBapas  KCU  apidvTov  <roy  yaaTpbg,  6  ^wriffrticog  fiapjapirrjQ  7rpo«pxtrat  f''f 
ffwTJjpiav  irdaw  rfc  OIKOV^VIIQ'  lireiSt}  Trdatjg  dvOpuirivne  Qvawe  Kai  2u  t'l 
ayio,  tvSoZorepa  Kai  Ka9apuT£pa  Kai  oaiwrspa  yiylvvrioai'  Xo/tTrporlpav^tv 
virkp  %iova  txovaa  TI]V  didvoiav,  TTCIVTOQ  dk  xpvdov  SoKtwTtpov  KeKaOapfiivov 
rb  ff&pa.—Hom.  2a  in  Annunc.  B.  M.  Ibidem,  p.  1157,  1160. 

2   D  2 
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Virgin  Mother  of  an  orphaned  world  "  ;  "the  living  Temple  of 
God."* 

It  would  not  be  right  to  pass  on  to  our  next  witness,  without 
informing  our  readers  that  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the 
authenticity  of  these  homilies.  They  were  first  discovered  by 
Gerard  Voss  "  in  antiquissimo  MS.  volumine  Bibliotheca; 
Cryptasferratgc,"  in  a  most  ancient  MS.  of  Grotto  F  errata,  a 
Convent  of  the  Greek  Benedictines  near  Eome  ;  and,  having 
been  collated  by  him  with  other  Codices  in  the  Vatican  and 
in  the  Sirletan  Libraries,  were  published  by  him  with  the 
rest  of  the  works  of  S.  Gregory.  Leo  Allatius,  Theophilus 
*  Raynaud,  Honoratus  a  S.  Maria,  and  Piazza  attribute  them  to 

S.  Gregory.  t  Montfaucon,  as  we  have  before  stated  in  a 
note,  says  that  he  has  found  the  third  homily  in  Greek 
manuscripts,  attributed  now  to  S.  Chrysostom,  now  to  S. 
Gregory,  and  again  to  Macarius  of  Philadelphia.  Cardinal 
Bellarmine  has  his  doubts  about  their  being  the  production  of 
the  Wonder-worker.  Dupin  strenuously  contests  against 
their  authenticity  ;  and  Piazza  has  examined  and  refuted  the 
arguments  by  which  the  French  critic  supports  his  opinion. 
For  us  the  question  is  comparatively  unimportant;  for  every 
thing  conspires  to  assign  to  them  an  early  date.  And  we  are 
not  at  present  seeking  to  prove  a  doctrine  by  the  authority 
and  weight  of  great  names,  but  to  discover  the  general  mind 
of  the  Early  Church  respecting  the  Mother  of  God.  And 
therefore,  whether  these  homilies  were  preached  by  the 
illustrious  Bishop  of  Neo-Cassarea,  or  by  S.  Chrysostom,  or 
by  Macarius,  is  comparatively  of  small  importance  to  us. 
s.  Dionysiua  Our  next  witness  shall  be  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the 
dria.  '  great  champion  of  the  Catholic  Faith  against  the  heresy  of 
Paul  of  Samosata.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  this  hercsi- 
arch  he  speaks  of  our  Lady  as  "  Christ's  Holy  Tabernacle,  not 
made  with  hands."  He  says  that  Christ  "  was  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  upon 


*  TLapOevov  apoKwrov  .  .  .  Tr)£  tyBopaQ  avsTridiKrov  (p.  1172)  .  .  .  rbv  \oyiKvv 
fiov  TrapdSeiaov  .  .  .  rbv  dtvrtpov  tm  yr\Q  ovpavov  .  .  .  rbv  Kft9apbv  rvp-^wva 
rijg  Kara  capita  jwou  ytvvi]VfwQ  (p.  1173)  .  .  .  TOV  %»;pf  VOVTOQ  Koapov  vvjAtyoTOKt 
ayi'iavTi  ...  6  tfj^v^oQ  vao£  TOV  Qeov  (p.  1177).  —  In  Homilia  Sa,  in  notis  ad 
opp.  Gregorii.  t  Vide  Piazza,  in  op.  srcpe  citato,  p.  187. 
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Her  ;  and,  as  He  alone  knew  the  order  of  His  Conception  and 
Birth,  preserving  the  Mother  incorruptible  and  blessed  from 
head  to  foot/'*  He,  too,  like  S.  Gregory,  calls  Her  "a 
virginal  Paradise." 

And  these  expressions  are  not  merely  the  individual  testi 
mony  of  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch  ;  they  have  a  sort  of 
synodical  authority.  For  the  letter  was  written  by  the 
authority,  and  as  the  expression  of  the  doctrine,  of  the  An- 
tiocliene  Fathers. 

The  most  eminent  source,  from  whom  we  are  able  to  gather  s. 

the  Syrian. 

the  sense  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  century  concerning  the 
dignity  and  prerogatives  of  Mary,  is  the  Father  who  comes 
next  on  our  list.  It  is  S.  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  who  was 
ordained  priest  by  S.  Basil,  one  of  the  four  Doctors  of  the 
Greek  Church.  His  praises  are  celebrated  by  S.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Basil,  Theodoret,  S.  Jerome,  and 
others,  who  called  him  "  the  master  of  the  world  ;  "  and  "  the 
Euphrates  of  the  Church  "  ;  and  who  tell  us  that  his  writings 
were  publicly  read  in  many  churches  next  after  the  Divine 
Scriptures.  His  death  occurred  in  A.D.  379. 

S.  Ephrem  then,  thus  speaks  of  our  Lady,  in  a  homily,  which 
is  dedicated  to  Her  praises.  He  calls  Her,  "  the  new  mystical 
Heaven/'  "  The  Yine  fruitful  in  sweet  odours,"  "  Fountain 
issuing  forth  from  the  House  of  God/'f 

There  are  preserved  among  his  writings  certain  prayers  to 
our  Lady,  which  he  composed.  Of  course  there  have  not  been 
wanting  interested  critics,  who  have  thrown  a  doubt  on  their 
genuineness,  and  condemned  them,  as  unworthy  of  the  great 
S.  Ephrem.  The  illustrious  Assemani,—  whose  authority  can 
hardly  be  equalled  011  such  a  point,—  while  admitting  that 
some  of  the  epithets  have  been  added  by  amanuenses,  never 
theless  asserts  that  in  his  opinion  they  are  S.  Eplirem's;  and 
that  such  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  tradition  of  all  the 


*  >Ev  n-j  ayiq  ai-rov  ffK^vy 

Q'tvov  Mapiac  rov  ayiov  nvefyaroe  lm\G6vroe  M  «*«>,  rai  <fc  ott«>  airofi 
m'ros  rbv  rpoTTOV  rije  <nAX/,^C  rai   y«'£«wC  «*rov,  $v\aTTUV  a^Qa^rov  r 
Mqrfipa  urci  iroS&v   ZUQ  wfaXifr  ev\o7o^vnr.-EP^   ad  Paulmn  San,,  ad  QQ. 
vii.  ix.     Labbeum,  t.  i.  pp.  900—907. 

Homiliade  Landibus  Dei  Genitricis  Maricc,  t.  iii.  p.  607.    Ed.  Roma?,  1/43. 
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Syrians  and  Greeks  and  by  the  antiquity  of  the  Codices.*  Voss 
also  coincides  in  the  belief  of  their  authenticity. 

In  the  first  of  these  prayers  the  Saint  speaks  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  as  <:  Alone  most  pure  in  soul  and  body;  alone  sur 
passing  all  uprightness  ;  alone  made  wholly  the  dwelling-place 
of  all  the  graces  of  the  most  holy  Spirit ;  and  therefore  ex 
celling  beyond  all  comparison  the  spiritual  Powers  themselves 
in  purity  and  sanctity  of  soul."f 

His  fourth  prayer  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  so  illustrious 
an  example  of  the  devotion  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  Her  at 
this  early  time,  that  our  readers  will  pardon  us,  if  we  give  it 
them  entire,  long  as  it  is.J 

"  My  Lady,  most  holy  Mother  of  God,  full  of  grace,  most 
blessed  Mother  of  God,  most  pleasing  to  God,  Keceptacle  of 
the  Divinity  of  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  fiery  Throne  far  more 
glorious  than  the  four-formed  "  (of  Ezechiel)  "  of  the  Immortal 
and  Invisible  Father,  all-Pure,  all-Immaculate,  wholly  without 
spot,  all-Unpolluted,  all-Blameless,  all-Praiseworthy,  all-Incor 
rupt,  wholly  most  blessed,  all-Inviolate,  all- Venerable,  all- 
Honourable,  wholly  to  be  blessed  and  praised  and  honoured  and 
desired,  Virgin  in  soul  and  body  and  mind,  Throne  of  the  King 
who  sitteth  above  the  Cherubim,  Heavenly  Gate  through  which 


*  "  In  Prolcgomenis  ad  tomum  ii.  pag.  Iviii.  ct  seq.  jam  observatum  a  nobis 
fuerat,  in  Ecclesiasticis  Syrorum  libris  plurimas  hujusmodi  exstare  Ephnmni 
ad  Deum,  ad  B.  Virginem,  ad  Sanctos  compunctorias  Preces. 

"De  epithetis  vero,  quibus  a  B.  Ephra)mo  Sanctissima  Deipara  ornatur, 
audiendus  idem  Vossius,  torn.  3,  pag.  209.  Conformia  liisce  db  eodeni  nostro 
Aiictore  adducuntur  laudum  Beatce  et  Immaculatce  Virginia  Marice  Dei  genitricis 
epitheta,  etiam  in  proximo  hie  sequente  Encomiastica  ejus  oratione,  mox  in 
principio,  ubi  ait:  Immaculate  et  Intemcrata,  $•<;.  Quibuscum  recte  consonant 
qua?  et  al  aliis  antiquis  orthodoxis  Patribus  in  eandem  quasi  sententiam  afferuntur 
elorjia,  eidem  quoque  Sanctissimce  Virgini  Natri  attributa.  Quse  elogia  cl. 
Vossius  congerifc  ex  Sanctis  Athanasio,  Basilic  Magno,  Joanne  Chrysostomo, 
Gregorio  Thaumaturgo,  Epiphanio,  Irenaoo,  Gregorio  Nysseno  et  Nazianzcno, 
Ambrosio,  Augnstino,  Hieronymo,  Proclo,  Germano,  Leone  et  Gregorio  Magnis, 
Joanne  Damascene,  Andrea  Hierosolymitano,  aliis.  Equidem  fateor,  nonnnlla 
ab  amanuensibus  in  hujusmodi  Preoationibus  adjecta  fuisse  epitheta,  vel  ex 
propria  in  B.  Virginem  pietate,  vel  ex  aliis  Sanctorum  scriptis  desumta." 
—Epistola  Assemani,  cap.  viii.  Opp.  S.  Ephraem.  Syri,  t.  iii.  Prolegomena, 
p.  liv.  Edit.  Roma?,  1746. 

f  Ibidem,  p.  624,  j  Ibidem,  p.  528. 
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wo  hasten  from  earth  to  heaven,  Bride  of  God  by  whom  wo 
are  reconciled,,  unexpected  Miracle,,  inexplicable  Utterance, 
Manifestation  of  the  hidden  mystery  of  God,  invincible  De 
fence,  powerful  Aid,  living  Fountain,  exhaustless  Ocean  of 
Divine  and  unutterable  graces  and  gifts,  Height  more  sublime 
than  that  of  the  heavenly  PoAvers,  unfathomable  depths  of 
hidden  counsels,  common  glory  of  nature,  Exuberance  of  all 
things  noble,  Queen  of  all  after  the  Trinity,  the  other  Paraclete 
after  the  Paraclete,  and  after  the  Mediator  Mediatrix  of  the 
whole  world,  Chariot  of  the  intellectual  Sun — that  true  light 
which  lighteneth  every  man  coming  into  the  world,  Bearing 
Him  Who  beareth  all  things  by  the  Word,  the  Immaculate 
Vesture  of  Him  Who  clothes  Himself  with  light  as  with  a 
garment,  Bridge  of  the  whole  World  that  leadeth  us  to  the 
highest  heaven,  Higher  and  far  more  glorious  beyond  all  com 
parison  than  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  Brightness  of  the 
Angels,  Safety  of  men,  Key  that  opens  heaven  to  us,  Mother 
and  Handmaid  of  that  Star  which  knows  no  setting,  Bright 
ness  of  the  true  and  mystical  Day,  Abyss  of  the  unsearchable 
goodness  of  God,  Chariot  divine  and  famous,  most  firm  Foun 
dation  of  the  true  faith,  Place  most  easily  containing  Him 
Who  knows  no  place,  True  Vine  That  bearest  the  Fruit  of 
life,  fruitful  Olive  rejoicing  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  universal 
Protection  of  the  world,  Door  of  the  inconceivably  venerable 
Mystery,  Fulness  of  the  graces  of  the  Trinity,  Holding  the 
second  place  after  the  Trinity,  Brightness  illumining  the  souls 
of  the  faithful,  Reconciliation  of  sins,  Security  of  those  who 
stand,  Restoration  of  such  as  fall,  Arouser  of  the  lukewarm, 
Strength  of  those  who  are  in  health,  Concord  of  the  Churches, 
Happiness  of  armies,  Abundance  of  all  good  things,  Order  of 
cities,  Peace  of  the  whole  world,  Patience  of  ascetics,  Strength 
of  athletes,  Treasure  of  undefiled  life,  Cloud  dropping  down 
celestial  dew  on  the  earth,  Ladder  by  which  heavenly  Angels 
descend  to  us,  Haven  to  the  tempest-tost,  Joy  of  the  afflicted, 
Patroness  of  the  injured,  Help  of  the  deserted,  Strength  of 
the  weak,  Succour  of  those  who  are  weighed  down,  Staff  of 
the  blind,  saving  Guide  of  the  wanderers,  sure  Help  in  troubles, 
holy  Ark  by  whom  we  have  been  saved  from  the  deluge  of 
iniquity, unconsumedBush  which  Moses  saw  who  looked  on  God, 
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Golden  Censer  in  which  the  Word  setting  light  to  the  flesh 
filled  the  world  with  sweet  odours,  and  the  deviations  of  dis 
obedience  were  utterly  consumed,,  Tablet  on  which  God  has 
written,  Candelabrum  of  seven  lights  whose  splendour  sur 
passes  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Holy  Tabernacle  which  the  Spiritual 
Beseleel  set  up,  royal  Chariot,  Vessel  filled  with  manna,  enclosed 
Garden,  sealed  Fountain  whose  most  pure  streams  water  the 
whole  world,  Rod  of  Aaron  that  buds  by  the  power  of  God, 
Fleece  of  Gideon  wet  with  dew,  Book  written  by  the  hand  of 
God  by  which  the  handwriting  of  Adam  has  been  torn  up, 
Mountain  of  God,  holy  Mountain  in  which  it  hath  pleased  God 
to  dwell,  holy  Root  of  Jesse,  City  of  God  of  which  glorious 
things  are  spoken  (as  David  says),  Release  from  sorrow, 
Freedom  from  captivity,  Deification  of  mortals,  beautiful 
Nature  and  removed  from  all  possibility  of  blame,  Which 
springs  forth  from  the  frankincense  of  virginity  and  fills  the 
world  with  its  perfume,  from  Which  sweetness  flowing  has 
made  sweet  the  ancient  bitterness  of  the  tree,  Which  didst 
contain  in  awful  manner  the  substance  of  the  Deity,  Gift  ex 
cellent  beyond  all  price,  and  Ornament  precious  above  all 
things  noble,  Bed  of  Solomon  which  sixty  potentates  surround, 
(the  words  i.  e.  of  the  Divinely-inspired  Scriptures,)  Place 
filled  with  light  from  which  the  rays  of  salvation  have  shone  on 
the  whole  world,  Gate  of  Ezechiel  looking  towards  the  East, 
Masterpiece  of  the  tremendous  (Economy  of  grace,  lovely 
Dwelling-place  of  the  Divine  abasement,  Reconciliation  of  the 
world,  our  Propitiation  and  Refuge,  most  Desirable  of  all 
glorious  gifts,  flame-bearing  Sword-hilt  which  Isaias  beheld, 
Mountain  shaded  with  virtues  which  Habacuc  foresaw, 
Mountain  of  Daniel  from  which  the  Stone  was  cut  out  without 
hands,  most  sacred  Paradise  in  Eden,  most  beauteous  life- 
giving  Wood  and  bearing  sweetest  fruit,  sweet-smelling 
Apple,  incense-breathing  Rose,  imperishable  Flower,  whitest 
of  Lilies,  Sealed  Book  which  no  one  may  read,  unheard-of 
Model  of  virginity,  precious  Vision  of  Prophets,  Purple  Robe 
woven  by  God,  most  manifest  Fulfilment  of  all  prophecy, 
ceaseless  Voice  of  Apostles,  invisible  Confidence  of  those  who 
conquer,  Firmness  of  kings,  Glory  of  priests,  Remission  of 
offences,  Appeaser  of  the  just  Judge,  Resurrection  of  the 
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Mien,  Desire  of  the  world,  Restoration  of  my  soul  and  body, 
my  Salvation,  my  Consolation,  my  Life,  my  Light,  my  Hope, 
my  Refreshment,  Pleasure  of  my  soul,  my  Refuge,  Protection, 
Strength,  Joy,  Sweetness,  Wall,  Fortress,  Armoury,  Defence, 
Glory,  Patroness,  Mediatrix,  Tranquillity,  Guardian,  Exulta 
tion,  Peace,  Praise,  Rejoicing,  Blessing,  Anchor,  Abundance, 
Dew,  Dignity,  Sanctity,  Magnificence,  Deliverance,  Consola 
tion  of  my  troubles,  Illumination  and  Sanctification  of  my  soul, 
Redemption  of  my  sins,  Delight,  after  God,  of  my  soul,  Heaven- 
falling  Rain  to  my  parched  heart,  brightest  Lamp  of  my  dark 
soul,  Covering  of  my  nakedness,  Quieter  of  my  groanings, 
Alleviation  of  my  misfortunes,  Continence,  Purification, 
Strength,  Temperance,  Ornament  of  virtue,  my  Liberty, 
Haven,  Treasure,  Freight  truly  eternal,  constant  Penitence, 
Sublimity,  Good  Health,  Loveliness,  Strength,  Good  Counsel, 
Prudence,  Exultation,  my  Lady,  my  Joy,  my  Splendour,  my 
sleepless  Advocacy  with  God !  Behold  my  faith,  and  my 
heaven-inspired  desire,  and  as  one  having  compassion  and 
able  (to  help  me)  ;  and  since  Thou  art  the  Mother  of  Him, 
Who  alone  is  good  and  merciful,  receive  my  miserable  soul, 
and  deign  to  place  it,  by  Thy  Mediation  and  Defence,  at  the 
right  hand  of  Thy  only-begotten  Son,  and  in  the  repose  of  His 
elect  and  of  His  saints.  I  have  no  other  help  and  defence  save 
Thee.  In  Thee  I  hope  I  shall  obtain  my  wish.  In  Thee  I 
glory.  Do  not  by  reason  of  my  many  sins  and  wickednesses 
turn  Thy  face  away  from  me,  Thy  unworthy  servant.  For 
Thou  hast  the  will  and  the  power,  since  Thou  hast  in  an 
ineffable  manner  generated  one  of  the  Trinity.  Thou  hast  the 
means  of  persuading  and  bending.  Thou  hast  those  hands, 
with  which  in  an  unspeakable  way  Thou  didst  carry  Him ; — 
those  Breasts,  with  which  Thou  gavest  Him  milk.  Call  to 
mi iid  the  swaddling-clothes,  and  the  rest  of  His  bringing-up 
from  infancy.  Join  to  Thine  what  are  His  own, — the  Cross, 
the  Blood,  the  Wounds,  by  which  we  are  saved.  Do  not 
remove  far  from  me,  I  beseech  Thee,  Thy  protection,  but  aid, 
and  protect,  and  be  ever  at  hand.  For  He  is  Thy  debtor, 
Who  said,  Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother ;  and  how  much 
the  rather  will  He,  Who  willed  to  be  reckoned  among  servants, 
observe  the  law  of  gratitude  and  His  own  decree  in  Thy  regard, 
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Who  served  Him  in  that  generation  which  was  Redemption. 
Wherefore  also  considering  it  as  His  own  glory  to  yield  to 
Thy  intercessions,  He  fulfils  Thy  petitions,,  as  though  it  were 
an  obligation.  Only  despise  not  me  unworthy ;  nor  let  the 
foulness  of  my  actions  stay  Thy  immense  Mercy,  Mother  of 
my  God,  Fondest  above  measure  of  names.  For  there  is  no 
stronger  pledge  of  victory,  than  Thy  help.  For  Thou  hast 
wiped  away  all  tears  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Thou  hast 
filled  the  creation  with  every  kind  of  benefit.  Thou  hast 
brought  gladness  to  things  in  heaven,  salvation  to  things  on 
earth.  Thou  hast  reconciled  the  creature,  and  appeased  the 
Creator.  Thou  hast  lowered  the  Angels,  exalted  men.  Thou 
hast  mediated  by  Thyself  between  things  above  and  things 
below,  v  Thou  hast  changed  in  the  best  of  ways  all  things  for 
the  better.  By  Thee  we  possess  a  most  certain  pledge  of  our 
resurrection.  By  Thee  we  hope  to  attain  the  heavenly  king 
dom.  We  have  Thee  as  the  protectress  of  our  salvation.  The 
congregation  of  Christians  has  Thee  as  its  strongest  wall  of* 
defence.  Thou  hast  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise.  Thou  hast 
prepared  an  ascension  to  heaven.  Thou  hast  associated  us 
with  Thyself  and  God.  By  Thee,  and  Thee  only,  0  Immacu 
late,  all  glory,  honour,  sanctity,  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Adam  even  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
to  Apostles,  Prophets,  the  Just,  and  to  the  humble  of  heart. 
And  in  Thee  rejoices  the  whole  creation,  filled  with  grace. 
And  I  confide  in  Thee,  for  Thy  sake,  who  didst  most  truly 
bring  forth,  according  to  the  flesh,  the  true  God ;  to  Whom  is 
due  all  Glory,  Honour,  and  Adoration  with  the  unorigmated 
Father,  and  His  all-holy,  and  good,  and  life-giving  Spirit,  now 
and  ever  and  throughout  all  ages  ;  Amen." 

If  we  subtract  from  this  prayer  all  that  we  may  be  inclined 
to  set  down  to  the  glowing  warmth  of  Oriental  devotion,  there 
yet  remains  enough,  one  would  think,  to  startle  and  astonish 
those  who  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  the  cultus  of  Mary 
is  a  corruption  of  comparatively  recent  times.  S.  Ephrem 
has  literally  ransacked  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  order  to 
find  a  type  of  Mary  in  everything,  which  has  in  any  way  been 
brought  near  to  God.  The  exalted  pre-eminence,  which  She 
holds  in  this  prayer,  can  scarcely  find  its  parallel  in  our 
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modern  books  of  Catholic  piety.  And  nothing  can  be  more 
unreserved  and  undoubting,  than  the  confidence  which  ho 
expresses  from  first  to  last  in  the  power  of  Her  Intercession 
and  Patronage.  Indeed,  many  of  his  earnest  supplications  • 
evince  a  devotion  so  much  above  the  level,  to  which  ordinary 
Christians  can  hope  of  arriving*,  that  we  must  shelter  ourselves 
under  Dr.  Newman's  memorable  words,  "  Such  men  are  on 
a  level  very  different  from  our  own,  and  we  cannot  understand 
them.  I  hold  this  to  be  an  important  canon  in  the  Lives  of 
tho  Saints,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  '  The 
spiritual  man  judges  all  things,  and  he  himself  is  judged  of 
no  one/  But  we  may  refrain  from  judging,  without  proceed- 
in  o-  to  imitate."*  These  considerations  however  are  beside 

o 

our  present  purpose.  We  want  our  readers  to  see  what  tho 
Saints  and  Doctors  in  the  Primitive  Church  thought  of  our 
Blessed  Lady, — how  they  spoke  of  Her ;  what  was  the  picture 
of  Her  that  they  had  ever  before  their  eyes.  We  want  them 
to  see  that  the  common  estimate  of  Her,  as  it  is  handed  down 
by  a  constant  tradition,  contained  implicitly  from  the  first  the 
idea  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception. 

We  pass  on  then  to  S.  Ambrose,  who  makes  the  follow-  s.  Ambrose, 
ing  very  beautiful  and  pregnant  reflection.    "  And  no  wonder, 
if  the  Lord,  when  about  to  redeem  the  world,  began  His  work 
with  Mary,  that  She,  by  whom  salvation  was  prepared  for  all, 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  in  token  (or  pledge)  the  fruit  of 

salvation."  f 

S.  Chrysostom,  or  the  author  of  the  homily  under  his  name,  s.cbryoos- 

..  torn. 

has  these  words  : 

"As  an  artificer,  having  discovered  most  serviceable 
material,  makes  out  of  it  a  most  beautiful  vase ;  so  Christ, 
finding  the  holy  body  and  soul  of  the  Virgin,  constructed 
a  living  Temple  for  Himself."  % 

*  Letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  p.  103. 

f  "Nee  minim,  si  Dominua  rodompfcuras  mimclum,  opcrationem  suam 
inchoavit  a  Maria,  ufc  per  Quam  salus  omnibus  parabatur,  Eudcm  prima 
fructum  salutia  liauriret  ex  pignore."—  Expos.  Evany,  sec.  8.  Lucam,  1.  ii.  n.  17, 
in  hscc  verba,  "  Ecce  ancilla  Domiui." 

airtp  TWITES  svpiov  v\r)v  xpnffll*UTaTT]V,  Ka.\\i<rrov  aTrepya^Tai  ffKtvoc' 
t  6  Xpiffrog  tvpuv  n/c  irapOivov  uyiov  /cai  TO  <rw/ia  Kal  ri}v  $vx>iv, 
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Procius.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  fifth  century.  And  the  first  name 
which  naturally  occurs  is  that  of  S.  Austin.  But  as  we  have 
already  commented  on  the  celebrated  passage  contained  in  his 
work  on  Nature  and  Grace,  in  the  preceding  section,  we  will 
begin  with  S.  Procius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  This 
saintly  Prelate  had  been  in  his  youth,  a  disciple  of  the  famous 
S.  Chrysostom.  He  afterwards  became  amanuensis  of  Atticus, 
and  was  ordained  priest  by  Sisinnius,  who  succeeded  Atticus 
in  the  See  of  Constantinople.  He  became  celebrated  for  a 
sermon  which,  after  his  consecration  to  the  Episcopate  of 
Cyzicum,  he  preached  in  presence  of  the  heresiarch  Nestorius, 
and  in  the  latter's  own  cathedral.  ' '  The  praises  of  Mary 
most  holy  Mother  of  God"  form  the  subject  of  this  sermon, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

These  are  his  opening  words:*  "  The  Holy  Virgin  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  has  called  us  together  in  this  place ;  She, 
that  pure  Treasure  of  Virginity;  the  spiritual  Paradise  of  the 
second  Adam ;  the  chosen  Place,  in  which  the  two  natures  of ' 
Jesus  Christ  were  united ;  She,  the  Festival  of  saving  recon 
ciliation;  the  Bridal  Chamber,  in  which  the  Word  of  the 
Father  espoused  our  human  nature;  She,  the  living  Bush, 
which  the  fire  of  Divine  parturition  did  not  consume ;  She  of 
a  truth  that  light  cloud,  Who  bore  in  Her  body  Him  who 
sitteth  above  the  Cherubim ;  She,  that  most  pure  Fleece, 
watered  with  celestial  dew,  with  which  the  Shepherd  has 
clothed  His  sheep ;  She,  Handmaid  and  Mother,  Virgin  and 
Heaven  itself;  She,  the  one  only  Bridge  by  which  God  came 
down  to  men ;  She,  the  awful  Loom  of  the  Incarnation,  in 
which  the  tunic  of  that  union  was  woven  after  an  ineffable 
manner,  whose  Weaver  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Power 
overshadowing  from  on  high ;  the  wool  of  which  was  the  old 
fleece  of  Adam ;  the  warp,  the  unpolluted  Flesh  derived  from 
the  Virgin ;  the  shuttle,  tho  immeasurable  grace  of  Him  who 
bore  it ;  the  Artificer,  the  Word  of  God  descending." 

iavTiti  KaTfKoajjLrjffe  vaov. — Homilia  in  Diem  Christi  natalem.  S.  Cyril  lias 
quoted  from  this  homily  in  his  Epistola  ad  Reginas.  Nevertheless,  some 
critics  call  its  authenticity  in  question.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  same 
century. 

*  Migne,  PP.  Grreci,  t.  Ixv.  p.  681. 
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This  passage  reminds  of  another  Saint,  prominently  con-  s.  Cyril  of 
nectcd  like  S.  Proclus  with  the  Nestorian  heresy.  That  Saint 
was  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  Fathers  had  just 
arrived  at  Ephesus,  previous  to  the  first  session  of  the  Council, 
when  he  preached  a  sermon  before  them  all.  The  introduction 
has  been  partially  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman ;  but  on  account  of 
its  importance,  we  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  S.  Proclus,  depart 
from  our  resolution,  and  repeat  the  passage,  only  at  greater 
length.* 

"  Hail  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  venerable  Treasure  of  the 
whole  world,  inextinguishable  Lamp,  Crown  of  virginity, 
Sceptre  of  orthodoxy,  indestructible  Temple,  chosen  Place  of 

Him  Who  knows  no  place,  Virgin  and  Mother Hail 

Thou,  Who  didst  contain  in  Thy  holy  and  virginal  Womb  the 
Uncontainable ;  Thou,  by  Whom  the  Trinity  is  glorified,  by 
Whom  the  precious  Cross  is  made  known  and  adored  in  all 
the  world;  by  Whom  heaven  is  made  glad,  by  Whom  Angels 
and  Archangels  rejoice;  by  Whom  devils  are  put  to  flight; 
by  Whom  the  tempter,  the  evil  one,  fell  from  heaven ;  by 
Whom  the  fallen  creature  is  received  up  into  heaven ;  by 
Whom  the  whole  creation,  fettered  in  the  chains  of  an  insane 
idolatry,  has  come  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  truth;  by 
Whom  holy  baptism  is  given  to  them  that  believe,  by  Whom 
the  oil  of  gladness ;  by  Whom  churches  have  been  founded 
everywhere;  by  Whom  all  the  nations  are  brought  to 
penance  !  And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  By  Whom  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God  shone  forth,  a  light  to  them  that  sat  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death ;  by  Whom  Prophets 
prophesied ;  by  Whom  Apostles  preached  salvation  to  the 
Gentiles;  by  Whom  the  dead  are  raised  to  life;  by  Whom 
Kings  reign,  through  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  What 
man  is  there,  who  may  enumerate  the  multitudinous  graces  of 
Mary  ?  That  Virgin's  Womb  !  O  miracle  !  The  wonder 
strikes  me  dumb  with  amazement." 

The  next  whom  we  shall  quote  is  S.  Basil  of  Seleucia,  one  of  s.  Basil  of 
the  Fathers   present  at   the  Council  of  Chalcedon.      In    the 
homily,  from  which  our  extracts  will  be  made,  he  frequently 

*  Labb.  Concilia,  t.  iii.  p.  1111. 
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compares  our  Lady  to  the  virgin  earth, — free  as  yet  from  the 
curse, — out  of  which  Adam  was  formed;  and  110  metaphor 
could  more  strikingly  intimate  the  idea  of  Her  Immaculate 
Conception  than  this.  He  addresses  Her  too  in  this  wise  : 
"  O  sacred  Womb,  Which  received  God ;  in  Which  the  hand 
writing  of  sin  was  torn  to  pieces."*  He  exclaims,  "  What 
gifts  sufficiently  worthy  of  Her  can  we  offer,  of  Whom  all 
earthly  things  are  unworthy?"  He  calls  her  the  "Ama 
ranthine  Paradise  of  chastity"  ;  "  Mediatrix  between  God  and 
man"  ;  "  Temple  truly  worthy  of  God"  ;  f  and  he  bursts  out 
into  the  following  ardent  exclamation,  "  0  all-holy  Virgin,  of 
Whom  he  who  says  all  that  is  venerable  and  glorious  errs  not 
from  the  truth,  but  fails  in  equalling  Thy  merit. "J 
s.  James,  S.  James,  Bishop  of  Batnas  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  district  of 

Bishop  of  ...  . 

Batmc.  Sarug,  joins  the  fifth  with  the  sixth  century.  He  is  always 
quoted  in  nearly  all  the  religious  books  of  the  Syrians  with 
S.  Ephrem,  and  is  called  "  the  flute  of  the  Spirit" ;  "  the 
Harp  of  the  Church  of  the  Faithful."  In  a  sermon  on  the*' 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  he  says,  "  If  any  stain 
or  defect  had  been  in  Her  soul  (the  Lord)  would  have  sought 
out  another  Mother  for  Himself,  who  should  be  free  from  all 
sin."§ 

To  pass  on  to  the  sixth  century.  We  omit  a  very  pregnant 
passage  from  one  of  the  homilies  of  S.  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe, 
because  it  has  been  already  quoted  by  Dr.  Newman.  We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  two  witnesses.  S.  Sophro- 
iiius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  illustrious  defender  of  the 
Catholic  faith  against  the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  shall  be 

*  "Q  ycrorpog  dyictQ  Kal  Otodoicov  iv  y  TO  rt]Q  dfiapTiciQ  dieppdyr)  %tip6ypa<f>ov. 
—Orat.  XXXIX.  in  Annunciat.  V.M.  n.  4.  Migne,  PP.  Gr.  Ixxxv.  p.  437. 

•f*  IloTa  TctvrrjQ  d%ia  OWjOa  Trpoaej^yicwjuej;,  //£  eorti/  dvd'£ia  TO,  rov  Koa^,ov 
uTTavTa  ; — (Ibidem,  p.  441.)  ...  6  dp,apavrog  ri}f  ayvtiaQ  HapdctiaoQ  .  .  . 
MeGirevovca  Qeifi  Kai  d^OpMTroig  .  .  .  Nao£  vTrdp^iQ  ovrojg  d%i60eog. — Ibidem, 
n.  5,  p.  444. 

J  "12  Travayla  HapOtve,  Trtpi  IJQ  o  Trdvra  Xtywa/  afj-ivd  re  /cat  tvSo%a.}  ov 
viafjia^rdvn  juej/ri/c  dXijOtiac;,  dj.ictpra.vei  ce  rtjc;  d^iaQ. — Ibid.  n.  6,  in  fine. 

§  "  Extat.  c.  xxvii.  n.  21,  p.  301,  t.  i.  BibKoth.  Orientalis  Clemento-Vaticaiiaa 
studio  Simonis  Assemani,  edit.  Eomss,  1719."  Quoted  by  Piazza,  p.  207.  Cave 
refers  this  author  to  the  eighth  century.  Assemani  proves  that  he  was  born 
A.D.  452.  Bowling,  an  Anglican,  in  his  Notitia  Scriptorum  SS.  PP.  assigns  to 
him  the  date  A.D.  519. 


.    ro- 
nitis. 
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our  first.  The  second  shall  be  S.  Anastasius,  the  Sinaito. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  quote  their  words,  it  may  be  useful 
to  refer  the  reader  to  a  treatise  of  this  century,  where  many 
of  the  symbols  from  the  Scriptures,  which  the  Fathers  were 
wont  to  interpret  of  our  Lady,  are  carefully  explained  of  Her, 
not  in  panegyric  or  in  a  book  of  devotion,  but  in  a  dogmatic 
dissertation.  We  allude  to  the  work  of  Vigilius  Tapsensis 
against  Eutyches.  The  explanations,  of  which  we  speak,  will 
be  found  in  the  third  book. 

To  begin  then  with  Sophronius.  In  his  synodical  letter  e.  Soph 
which  he  addressed  to  Sergius,  the  heretical  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  he  speaks  of  "  Mary  the  holy,  and  illustrious, 
and  heavenly-minded,  and  free  from  all  stain  in  body,  and  soul, 
and  mind."*  And  again,  in  the  same  epistle,  he  speaks  of  our 
Lord,  as  "  the  Word  made  flesh  of  the  immaculate  virgin 
blood  of  the  all-holy  and  Immaculate  Virgin  Mary."f  Again, 
in  a  fragment  preserved  to  us,  and  published  in  the  Patrcs 
Apostolici  of  Cotelerius,  he  speaks  of  our  Lady  as  "  the  most 
pure  and  altogether  Immaculate  Virgin  Mother  of  God.^J 
Once  more,  in  a  sermon  on  the  Annunciation,  published  by 
Father  Ballerini  in  his  Sylloge,  he  introduces  the  Archangel 
Gabriel  as  addressing  our  Lady  in  this  wise  :  "  Hail,  Mother 
of  supercelestial  joy  !  Hail,  Nurse  of  sublimest  joy  !  Hail, 
Metropolis  of  saving  gladness  !  Hail,  Joint  Cause  of  immortal 
joy  !  Hail,  Mystical  Inn  of  ineffable  joy  !  Hail,  Admirable 
Soil  of  unspeakable  joy  !  Hail,  altogether-blessed  Fountain 
of  unfailing  joy  !  Hail,  God-bearing  Heir-loom  of  eternal  joy  ! 
Hail,  most  flourishing  Plant  of  vivifying  joy  !  Hail,  unwedded 
Mother  of  God  !  Hail,  Virgin  inviolate  after  parturition  ! 
Hail,  Vision  most  eminently  wonderful  of  all  wonders  !  Who 
can  declare  Thy  Glory  ?  Who  can  tell  the  wonder  that  Thou 
art  ?  Who  shall  dare  to  proclaim  Thy  greatness  ?  Thou  hast 
adorned  human  nature.  Thou  hast  surpassed  the  orders  of 


*  Mapuig  TiJQ  aytag  Kal  (jiaiSpag  Kal  QtotypovoQ  Kal  TTOVTOQ  t\tv9epac;  noXv 
fiarog  rov  rf.  Kara  aMf.ni  Kal  ^v\">}v  Kal  Siavoiav.  —  Migne,  PP.  GT.  IxxxA'i 
p.  31GO. 

f  'E/c  TMI>  ovv  axpdvTwv  TrapQtviK&v  nfytnrwi/  r/yf  iravayiaQ  KOI  a'xpavro 
llapOsi'ov  Mapict£  6  Aoyog  ffapKuOtif,  —  Ibidem,  p.  31G1. 

£  'H  Trdrayvog  aim;  «ai  Travd^rtovTOQ   HapQwoQ  Geo/iT/rwp.  —  PP.  Apod.  t. 
p.  278,  nota.    Antverpiso,  1698. 
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Angels.  Thou  hast  thrown  into  the  shade  the  brightness  of 
Archangels.  Thou  hast  showrii  the  high  seats  of  the  Thrones 
to  be  beneath  Thee.  Thou  hast  put  down  the  height  of  the 
Dominations.  Thou  hast  outstripped  the  noblest  of  the  Princi 
palities.  Thou  hast  weakened  the  strength  of  the  Powers. 
Thou  hast  come  forth  a  Virtue  more  powerful  than  the  Virtues. 
Thou  hast  surpassed  with  earthly  eyes  the  many-eyed  Cherubim. 
*  Thou  hast  ascended  with  the  Divinely  agitated  wings  of  Thy 
soul  above  the  six-winged  Seraphim.  Thou  hast,  lastly,  far 
surpassed  every  creature,  inasmuch  as  Thou  shinesfc  with  a 
purity  above  every  creature,  and  didst  receive  within  Thee 
the  Creator  of  all  creatures,  and  didst  bear  Him  in  Thy 
womb,  and  didst  give  Him  birth,  and  hast  alone  of  all 
creation  become  Mother  of  God/'* 

s.  Anasta-          The  second  is  S.  Anastasius,  the  Sinaite,  who  thus  writes :f — 
sinaite.  < <  And  who  (tell  me,  I  pray),  whether  of  men  or  devils  will 

dare  to  say,  that  She,  who  is  of  the  same  essence  with  God, 
as  regards  the  flesh,  is  not  after  the  image   and  likeness  or* 
Him,  Who  was  born  of  Her  ?     For  how  is  She  Mother  of 
such  a  Son,  if  She  bear  not  in  Herself  whole  and  unbroken 
the  image  of  Her  offspring?" 
The  progress       Who  can  be  so  blinded  with  prejudice  as  not  to  perceive 

and  develop* 

*  S.  Sophronii  Orat.  II.  in  SS.  Deiparee  Annuntiationezn.   Ballerini,  Syllogc, 
pars  2da,  p.  62. 

IH.'  ....  Xa/poi£,  5)  %apag  Tijg  tTrovpaviov  ytwriTpta'  %aipoi£}  Co  \apag  Tijg 
VTrtQTuTijg  naitvTpia'  ^a/poic,  ^  XapuQ  T>jg  ffwnjplov  prjTpo7ro\ig'  j£a/poi£,  w 
\apdg  Tijg  dOavdrov  rrapaiTU'  %aipoig  Co  %apag  T^g  O\SKTOV  jui 
X«ipojc>  Co  x°P"£  r^}£  oppfjTov  a'£<ayacTO£  d'povpa' 
diitvarov  7n;y?)  Tru/i/jiaKdpiaTog'  j^a/porf,  <o  %apag  Trjg  d'i 

'  xaipoig,  w  HapOevt  jutra  TOKOV  davXijTt'  ^a/potf,  w  irdi'Tctv  irapadoQiav 
0£a/ior.    Ti'^  crov  (ppdcai  T>}V  dyXatav  Cvvi]at~ai ;  Tig  crov  <j)di>ai  TO 
'fig  crov  KT]pv^ai  Oapcrrjcrti  TO  ^.kytBog;  'Ai/0pw7rwv  ri)v  tyvniv 
'AyysXwv  Tag  Ta&ig  vtviKtjKag,  TOIV  'Apx«yyeXwv  Tag  (j>a)Tavyfiag 
T&V  Qpoviov  Tag  TTpotCp'tag,  Cjf.VTf.pag  crov  d7ridti%ag'  TU>V  'KvpioTtf-wv 
TO   ir^/og   Icrn'tKpvvag'    T&v  'Apj^wv   Tag  KaOrjyi'jcteig  7rpo'tcpa[.itg'  r&v  'E^outrtwi/ 
ro  crOsvog  rivivpwcrctg'    TWV  Auj/ajuftoj/  dvvafikJTepa  7rpot\ij\v9ag  Cvpafitg'  TO  TWV 
Xtpovfiin  TToXvojUjuarov  yrjivotg  6^0oX/.to7g  vTrfpfjBaXtg'   TO  TUIV  2fpa0/^t  t^aTrre- 
pvyov  "^vxng  OfoKii>r]TOig  TTTepolg  VTrfnfStprjKag'  Kal  Trdcrrjg  vTrfpka\tg  riy;;  KTicrewg, 
wg  Trdcrtjg  TrXeov  Ttjg   Kriaeiog   KaQapoTrjri    \dn7rovaa,    Kal  TOV   Trdcnjg  KTICTTIJV 
deZctfievij  Tijg  fcri'crfwc,  Kal  TOVTOV  tcvo^opoixra  Kal   TiKTovtra,  Kai  Oeou  M/yr?;p  in 
Trdcrrjg  jf.j^vvn]iikvr]  Trig  KTicrewg. 

f  In  Hcxicmeroii,  1.  vi.     Migne,  Ixxxix.  p.  6936. 
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in  these  quotations,  borrowed  from  successive  centuries,  an  mentor  the 
Apostolic  tradition,  which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  least  idea. 
heterodox  conception  of  Mary  professed  by  Protestants,  as 
heaven  is  from  earth  ?  Voices  reach  us  from  Syria, — from 
different  parts  of  Africa, — from  Mesopotamia, — from  Phoenicia, 
— from  Milan,  Constantinople, — from  Jerusalem, — from  the 
shores  of  the  Tiber, — from  Mount  Sinai, — from  Home, — from 
Lyons, — which,  one  and  all,  conspire  in  ascribing  to  Mary  an 
immaculate  purity  of  soul,  mind,  and  body ; — a  solitary  pre 
eminence  in  God's  creation  of  grace.  The  similitudes  which 
they  employ,  have  a  wondrous  identity.  Types  are  borrowed 
everywhere  from  the  Old  Testament  of  all  that  is  most  holy  and 
most  singular  in  Divine  Benediction.  The  expressions  which 
all  these  Fathers  concur  in  adopting, — the  ideas  which  they 
spread  in  every  place  of  their  habitation, — contain  within  them 
the  germ,  at  least,  of  the  doctrine  of  Mary's  Immaculate  Concep 
tion.  She  is  that  virgin  earth,  out  of  which  Adam  was  formed  ;— 
earth,  which  was  still  fresh  from  the  solemn  blessing  of  its 
Creator; — earth,  which  had  not  as  yet  been  condemned,  because 
of  Adam's  sin,  to  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles.  She  is  the 
incorruptible  wood,  out  of  which  the  great  ark  of  our  salvation 
was  formed.  No  blasting  breath  of  the  fall  had  rotted  it ; 
no  worm  of  concupiscence  had  pierced  its  virginal  incorruption. 
She  is  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  watered  with  celestial  dew,  while 
the  rest  of  the  earthly  creation  was  withered  up  with  a  drought 
of  grace.  She  mounts,  with  the  acclaiming  voice  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Church,  above  Angels  and  Archangels,  above 
Thrones,  Dominations,  and  Principalities ;  above  Powers  and 
Virtues ;  above  Cherubim  and  Seraphim.  Doctors  of  East  and 
West  place  Her  on  the  pinnacle  of  creation.  The  tongue  of 
Patriarchs  and  Doctors  fails  them,  when  they  would  attempt 
to  sound  Her  praises.  Examine  the  picture  well,  take  in  its 
background,  study  each  finishing  stroke  of  the  pencil.  And 
then  put  before  you,  as  the  original,  one  who  has  been  blighted, 
(let  it  be  but  for  an  instant,  it  matters  little,)  with  the  curse  of 
original  sin.  The  trail  of  the  serpent  has  been  upon  her  soulj 
she  has  been  once  at  enmity  with  God,  "  a  child  of  wrath" 
deprived  of  sanctifying  grace ;  the  dark  mark  of  Adam,  omen 

2  E 
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of  evil,  on  her.  Who  would  be  able  to  repress  a  smile  when 
he  heard  that  she  was  like  to  the  incorruptible  wood  of  the 
ark ;  like  to  the  virgin  earth  of  innocent  Paradise ;  or  higher, 
beyond  power  of  created  idea  or  speech,  than  Angels,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim  ?  What  a  triumph  to  the  devils !  What  a 
dishonour  to  the  choirs  of  heaven  !  What  an  insult  to  the 
Divine  Son  of  Mary ! — a  triumph  to  the  devils,  because  one 
who  had  once  been  stained  by  their  mark  of  victory  was  raised 
to  thehighest  rank  in  creation;  a  dishonour  to  the  sinless  Angels, 
because  their  constituted  Queen  had  once  been  subject  to  the 
taint  of  sin ;  an  insult  to  the  Son,  because  an  infamy  to  the 
Mother.  The  idea  then  of  Her  Immaculate  Conception  was 
latent,  yet  living  in  the  consciousness  of  the  Church.  But 
for  a  time  She,  guided  as  ever  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  occu 
pied  with  the  definition  of  more  important  mysteries.  She 
was  indelibly  fixing  in  Her  creed  the  doctrines  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  and  of  the  Incarnation,  amid  the  terrible  conflict  of 
sects  and  heresies.  She  needed  a  time  of  religious  peace  and 
stillness,  that  She  might  be  able  to  fix  the  place  of  the  Bright 
Morning  Star  in  the  new  Heaven.  Yet  the  Divinely- revealed 
idea  was  there,  and  soon  began  to  show  its  stern  above  the 
earth.  In  the  East  it  appeared  the  earliest ;  for  the  East  was 
nearest  to  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Jerusalem,  and  Ephesus ;  and 
a  plant  grows  quickest  in  its  own  native  soil.  During  the  fifth 
century,  now  in  one  place  and  now  in  another,  the  Feast  of 
the  Conception  came  to  be  observed.  Its  observance  began 
to  spread  in  many  parts  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  cen 
turies.  In  the  Western  Church,  hymns,  written  in  honour  of 
the  mystery,  begin  to  appear,  probably,  as  we  have  seen,  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century.  The  celebration  of  the  Festival 
is  found  at  Cremona  in  the  eighth ;  began  in  England  in  the 
eleventh,  under  the  auspices  of  S.  Anselm;  and  was  observed, 
it  is  thought,  at  an  earlier  date  in  Spain.  Thence  it  began  to 
creep  into  France,  and  so  onward  to  the  rest  of  the 
Churches. 

The  idea  was  now  stamped  too  prominently  on  the  Church's 
ritual,  and  in  the  hearts  of  many,  not  to  attract  the  attention 
that  was  its  due.  It  was  not,  indeed,  destined  to  encounter 
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the  assaults  of  heresiarchs,  or  to  become  the  theme  of  (Ecu- 
menical  Councils.  But  the  Divine  Ideas,  when  incarnate, 
must,  like  Confessors  and  Martyrs,  pass  through  the  crucible. 
And  the  time  was  apt.  The  School,  as  it  is  called,  had  just 
arisen  in  the  Church;  and  its  Doctors  saw  at  once  this  work 
before  them.  The  new  doctrine  and  devotion  must  be  tested 
by  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  by  the  principles  of  Christian 
philosophy,  to  try  its  strength,  and  enable  it  to  strike  root  yet 
deeper  and  wider.  And,  at  first,  it  seemed  to  fore  ill  beneath 
the  process.  Its  terminology  was  as  yet  undefined;  and 
the  greatest  names  in  the  new  Schools  were  supposed  to  be 
condemning  it,  while  they  were  rejecting  something  else 
quite  distinct  and  independent.  It  then  began  to  excite  the 
warmest  controversy  within  the  Church's  bosom.  Great 
Doctors  rose  up  to  be  its  champions.  But  a  whole  order,— 
illustrious  by  its  sanctity,  evangelical  zeal,  and  profound 
learning,— deceived  by  a  legitimate,  nay,  most  praiseworthy 
reverence  for  the  supposed  authority  of  the  most  consummate 
Theologian  that  the  Church  has  ever  seen,  its  own  Angelic 
Doctor, — set  itself  against  the  doctrine.  Though  even  in  that 
order  there  were  not  a  few  exceptions  to  the  common  rule. 

Scotus,  the  great  Franciscan,  arose  in  its  defence,  and 
gathered  to  himself,  besides  his  own  order,  the  Universities  of 
Europe.  It  now  began  to  show  its  strength.  Yet  argument 
after  argument  was  produced  against  it  by  Dominican  Theo 
logians.  And  we  marvel  greatly  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Dr. 
Pusey,  in  his  anxiety  to  heap  up  all  that  he  could  against  the 
dogma,  now  that  the  Church  has  made  it  an  article  of  faith, 
should  not  have  borrowed  from  some  of  those  old  folios  of  the 
past,  the  erudition  that  he  needed.  He  might  have  brought  it 
out,  with  a  few  renovating  touches  of  his  own.  He  might, — as 
he  has  done  before, — ignore  all  the  multitudinous  answers  that 
have  been  given, — all  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  which 
have  been  common-places  for  generations ;  and  astonish  the 
Protestant  world  with  the  weight  of  his  Catholic  authorities. 
Yes,  such  was  the  process  through  which  it  had  to  pass.  It 
was  opposed;  it  grew.  Time  went  on;  and  soon  it  was 
received  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Popes.  The 
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faithful  began  to  gather  round  it,  in  ever-increasing  crowds ; 
all  that  opposed  it,  of  science,  or  supposed  Biblical  and 
Patristic  authority,  fell  away,  destroyed  by  its  own  native 
vitality  and  Divine  Power.  Soon  its  opponents  were  reduced 
to  silence  by  the  voice  of  authority.  The  belief  and  devotion 
began  to  acquire  a  Catholic  extension;  and  its  former 
adversaries  were  to  be  now  seen  among  its  most  strenuous 
defenders.  The  seed  has  grown  into  a  great  tree,  whose 
branches  cover  the  earth.  At  length,  there  was  a  time  of  peace. 
No  new  heresy  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  Sanctuary;  and 
the  voice  of  Peter  is  heard  once  more  in  His  own  Basilica. 
The  contest  is  over;  the  development  is  complete.  Mary  has 
triumphed.  The  Immaculate  Conception  is  at  last  an  article 
of  faith. 

"  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  wonderful  in  our  eyes." 
' c  This  is  the  day,  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  let  us  be 
glad  and  rejoice  therein."* 


§9. 

The  work  which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  is  now  complete. 
Our  object  has  been,  not  to  prove,  but  to  explain  the  doctrine 
of  which  we  have  been  treating ;  and  to  remove  difficulties  out 
of  the  way,  which  have  been  industriously  planted  in  the 
path  of  those,  who  are  seeking  their  way  to  the  one  Sanctuary 
of  Truth.  We  wanted  those  who  are  without,  to  understand 
at  least,  what  is  meant  by  the  Immaculate  Conception.  We 
wished  to  dispel  errors  and  misconceptions,  and  to  leave 
minds  free  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgement.  If  we  have 
removed  one  difficulty,  or  excited  one  yearning  towards  the 
only  Home  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  or  raised  one  doubt,  through 
out  this  volume,  as  to  the  claims  of  Protestantism  and  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment  in  particular; — if  we  have  increased 
ever  so  little,  in  the  minds  of  any,  a  true  and  Catholic  devotion 
towards  Her  Who,  after  God,  is  the  dearest  to  the  heart  of 

*  Ps,  cxvii.  23^  24. 
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the  faithful  j—if,  in  a  word,  we  have  in  any  way  been  instru 
mental  in  promoting  God's  greater  Glory,  and  the  spread  of 
His  holy  Church;  may  She,  Who  never  forgets  the  smallest 
and  unworthiest  offering  of  love,  deign  to  receive  the  work, 
with  the  labour  which  it  has  cost,  as  an  affectionate  return  of 
humble  gratitude  from  one  who  owes  to  Her  Intercession,  (as 
indeed,  who  does  not  ?)  graces  by  which  he  has  been  saved 
from  doubt  and  schism,  and  brought,  some  long  time  since, 
into  the  Haven  of  peace  and  rest. 


L.  U.  S. 


APPENDIX   A. 


WE  have  thought  that  it  might  be  serviceable  to  throw  into  an  appen 
dix  a  collection  of  passages  from  some  of  the  Theologians,  who  maintain 
with  Suarez,  that  our  Lady  was  ly  nature  included  in  the  common 
debitum,  but  was  rescued  from  it  by  the  preventing  grace  of  God.  Many 
more  might  of  course  be  added  :  but  the  following  catena  will  be  amply 
sufficient  to  give  the  highest  probability  to  a  doctrine,  which  appears  to 
be  so  clearly  handed  down  by  the  Fathers,  and  universally  maintained 
by  the  ante-Tridentine  Scholastics.  The  passages  quoted  will  also  inci 
dentally  confirm  other  points  of  section  the  sixth,  in  which  we  have 
drawn  out  at  length  the  differences  declared  to  exist  between  the  concep 
tion  of  Jesus  and  that  of  Mary. 

VASQTJEZ. 
In  3m  p.  disp.  cxvi.  c.  5,  nn.  50,  51. 

"  Observandum  est,  debitum  hoc  contrahendi  peccatum  originis  non 
esse  destinationem  divinao  voluntatis  ad  contrahendum  illud ;  alioquin 
B.  Virgo  nullum  debitum  contraxisset,  cum  ex  divina  voluntate  non  fuerit 
ad  contrahendum  peccatum,  sed  potius  ad  sanctificationcm  destinata; 
neque  csse  dignitatem  propriam  ejus,  qui  peccato  obnoxius  est,  per  quam 
ipse  dignus  dicatur ;  hose  enim  dignitas  oriri  deberet  ex  aliquo  defectu 
priori  existente  in  eodem  :  nullus  autem  defectus  est  in  posteris  AdcC, 
qui  sit  prior  debito  contrahendi  peccatum,  imo  neque  prior  ipso  peccato, 
ut  1.  Q.  d.  132,  c.  4,  probavimus.  Est  igitur  debitum  hoc  in  posteris  Adjo 
relatio  qujcdam  passive  respiciens  meritum  primi  parentis  ;  nam  quemad- 
modum  ille  per  peccatum  suum  digue  meruit,  ut  posteris  justitia  trans- 
fundenda  denegaretur  et  ita  in  peccato  nascerentur ;  sic  etiam  ipsi  sub 
hac  dignitate  meriti  primi  parentis  comprehensi  sunt,  ut  considerata 
eorum  conceptione,  et  origine,  quam  dncunt  ex  primo  parente,  ob  meritum 
illius  digne  privarentur  justitia,  et  ita  oa  privati  peccatum  originis  con- 
traherent,  nisi  aliunde  gratnita  voluntate  Dei  liberarentur.  Esse  igitur 
aliquem  talis  propagiuis,  et  originis,  ut  virtute  illius,  nisi  impedimentum 
adesset,  conciperetur,  et  esset  in  peccato,  idem  est,  quod  in  se  ipso  debitum 
peccati  contrahere,  seu  obnoxium  peccato  esse. 

"  Hinc  autem  sequitur,  B.  Virginem  non  solum  in  momento  conceptionis 
sanctificari  potuisse,  et  simul  obnoxiam  esse  debito  contrahendi  peccati, 
sed  etiam  toto  reliquo  tempore  consideratam  ex  se,  et  origine  sua  huic 
debito  obnoxiam  fuisse." 
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CABD.  BELLARMINUS. 

T.   iv.    Secunda,    Controv.    Generalis,    1.   iv.    c.    16,  p.    329, 
eel  Ingolstadii,  1601. 

"  Sccundo,  profert  testimonia  ilia,  quae  omnes  homines  in  peccato 
constituent.  Rom.  v.  In  quo  omncs  peccaverunt.  1  Cor.  xv.  In  Adam 
omnes  moriuntur.  Eplies.  ii.  Eramus  natura  filii  irce,  sicut,  $'c. 
Respondeo,  non  negamus  B.  Virginem  in  Adamo  peccasse,  eo  modo  quo 
peccare  poterat,  qua?  nondum  erat,  nisi  in  potentia,  ac  per  hoc  obnoxiam 
fuisse,  ut  quando  actu  esse  inciperefc,  re  ipsa  in  se  peccatum  haberet. 
Tamen  addimus,  praeventam  fuisse  singular!  gratia,  ac  privilegio  Dei,  ut 
simul  et  esse,  et  justa  esse  inciperet. 

"  Neque  illud  negamus,  eandem  Yirginem  in  Adamo  esse  mortuam,  hoc 
est,  propter  Adas  peccatum  mortis  debitum  contraxisse  et  solvisse.  Nam 
etiamsi  in  prime  suce  creationis  instanti  anima  ejus  per  gratiam  a  peccati 
macula  liberata  fuit,  redemptionem  tamen  corporis  non  continue  habuit, 
quemadmodum  nos  omnes,  serins  quidem,  quam  B.  Virgo,  a  peccato 
originali  liberati  sumus,  et  tamen  renovati  spiritu  mentis  nostras  adhuc 
redemptionem  corporis  expectamus,  et  ideo  morti  et  a3rumnis  atque 
calamitatibus  subjecti  sumus,  qua3  ex  peccato  primi  hominis  in  genus 
humanum  redundarunt. 

"  Denique  non  negamus,  B.  Yirginem  natura  fuisse  filiam  irae,  sed  addi 
mus  gratia  semper  fuisse  h'liam  misericordia?.  Ex  natura  enim  corrupta 
pareritum  suorum  quid  hajreditare  potuisset,  nisi  corruptionem  ?  placuit 
tamen  Deo,  sic  earn  in  benedictionibus  dulcedinis  prsevcnire,  ut  nunquam 
esset  peccatrix,  quod  postulabat  natura,  sed  semper  esset  justa,  quod 
gratia  conferebat. 

"  Tertio,  objiciunt  alii  verba  ilia  B.  Pauli  2  ad  Corinth,  v.  Si  unus  pro 
omnibus  mortuus  est,  ergo  omnes  mortui  sunt,  et  pro  omnibus  mortuus  est 
Cliristus.  Bespondeo,  concedimus,  beatam  Yirginem  aliquo  modo  rnor- 
tuam  esse  morte  peccati  (de  hac  enim  morte  sine  dubitatione  Apostolus 
loquitur)  ut  etiam  verum  sit,  pro  ipsa  vivificanda,  ut  pro  casteris  omnibus 
mortuum  esse  Christum.  Cyeterum  mortua  dicitur  Yirgo  beata  quod 
obnoxia  fuerit  morti,  et  necessario  moritura  ex  vi  suas  generationis,  nisi 
cam  gratia  prasvenisset." 


PETAVIUS. 
De  Incarnatione,  I.  xiv.  c.  b,  n.  9. 

"  OsBterum  ut  ca,  qua3  de  B.  Yirgine  particulatim  affirmat,  regula3  isti 
consentanea,  breviter  exponam  :  imprimis  asserit,  peccati  originalis  ex- 
pcrtem  fuisse ;  cujus  contrahendi  necessitatem  habuit  ex  congressu  viri 
ac  mulieris,  nisi  gratia  svpernaturalis  prcevenisset  casuminlwc  originalis 
cuIpcB  prcecipitium.  Itaque  debitum,  ut  vocant,  incurrendi  peccati  illius 
habuisse  sanctissimam  Dei  genitricem,  merito  Gersonius  existimat  frugi 
ac  prudens  Theologus." 
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BECANUS. 
fiumma,  de  Incarnationc,  c.  xxviii.  Q.  1,  nn.  6,  15. 

"  B.  Virgo  peccavit  quidem  in  Adamo :  et  ex  vi  suao  conceptions  fuit 
>bnoxia,  ut  contraheret  peccatum  originalc  :  non  tamen  contraxit  illud 
peccatum,  eo  quod  per  divinam  gratiam  fuerit  praservata.  Prima  pars 
probatur  ex  illo  Eoman.  v.  12.  In  quo  omncs  peccaverunt.  Item  ex  eo, 
quod  Christus  sit  redemptor  totius  humani  generis.  Secunda  sequitur 
ex  priori,  quia  si  peccavit  in  Adamo,  ergo  hoc  ipso,  quod  ex  Adamo  per 
naturalem  generationem  nata  est,  habuit  debitum  contrahcndi  peccatum 
originate  ab  Adamo.  .  .  . 

"  Ad  primum  argumentum  contrarium  patet  solutio  ex  dictis :  Nam 
B.  Virgo  peccavit  quidem  in  Adamo  et  in  eo  mortua  fuit;  non  tamen  in 
se  contraxit  peccatum  originale,  quia  in  ipso  conceptionis  instanti  per 
gratiam  sanctificantem  praeservata  est.  Ad  secundum,  Christus  fuit 
universalia  redemptor  omnium  hominum,  et  sua  redemptione  efFecit,  ut 
B.  Virgo  non  contraheret  in  se  peccatum  originale,  ad  quod  contra- 
hendum  erat  obuoxia.  Hie  modus  redimendi  est  nobilissimus.  Ad 
tertium,  poena)  peccati  fuerunt  in  B.  Virgine,  quia  peccaverat  in  Adamo," 


DE   VALENTIA. 
In  3m,  disj}.  iia,  Q.  1,  punct.  V,  col.  44U. 

"  Tertio  Line  etiam  est  certum  ;  neque  a  debiio  incurrendi  peccatum  ori 
ginale  fuisse  B.  Virginem  liberatam  :  quandoquidem  id  debitum  aunexum 
est  carni  humana)  ordinaria  via  ex  Adamo  propagatae,  sicut  supra  expli- 
cavimus.  Itaque  rectc  Cajetanus  in  opuscule  de  Conceptione  B.  Virginis 
cap.  3,  affirmat,  onmino  esse  certum,  quod  B.  Virgo  contraxerit  hoc 
debitum  incurrendi  peccatum,  atque  adeo  etiam  illam  infect ionem  carnis, 
quajut  supra  diximus,  continetur  hoc  ipso  debito  :  neque  posse  hoc  ipsum 
negari  absque  hsercsi,  cum  alioqui  sequeretur,  B.  Virginem  minime  fuisse 
redemptam  per  Christum,  ut  infra  magis  patebit.  An  autem  fuerit  etiam 
beata  Virgo  liberata  a  peccati  fomite,  qui  numeratur  inter  ea,  qua3  conse- 
quuntur  peccatum  originale,  videbimus  puncto  4. 

'•  Quarto  certum  est  B.  Virginem,  si  a  peccato  original!  pra3servata 
fuit,  nequaquam  fuisse  ab  eo  immunem,  quantum  fuit  ex  modo  ordinario 
sua3  Conceptionis,  sed  solum  per  gratiam  singularis  cujusdam  privilegii ; 
quo  scilicet  obtinuerit,  ut  peccatum  originale,  quod  alioqui  debebat  in- 
currere,  non  incurrerit. 

"  Quinto  conscquenter  est  certum,  si  B.  Virgo  ab  original!  peccato  fuit 
immunis,  earn  longe  inferior!  modo  ab  eo  fuisse  immunem  quam  fuit 
Christus  Dominus.  ISTam  Is  ex  modo  ipso  sua3  conceptionis,  quo  scilicet 
noii  per  rationem  seminalem  ex  Adam,  sed  ex  Spiritu  sancto  conceptus 
est,  et  ob  id  etiam  quod  fuit  simul  Deus  et  homo,  caritit  prorsus  et 
carere  dobuit  omni  peccato,  ut  patet  ex  dictis  disputatione  pra?cedenti, 
qusest.  15,  puncto  2.  Beata  autem  Virgo  ex  modo  ccnceptionis  sua3 
peccatum  originale  incurrere  debuit,  ut  antea  dictum  est." 
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PEERONE. 
2)e  Immaculato  Conceptu,  parte  ia,  c.  xv.  §  1,  p.  86. 

"  Coronidis  gratia  et  illud  adjicimus  ex  objectis  textibus  id  umim  evinci, 
quod  piaa  sententias  adstipulatores  hand  quidem  inficiantur,  beatam 
nempe  Virginem  per  se  obnoxiam  originali  culpas  extitisse,  ejusque  debiti 
contrahendi  obligatione  obstrictam  ex  natural!  per  Adam  generatione 
fuisse,  cujus  vi  earn  incurrisset,  nisi  ab  ilia  praesenti  Dei  praesidio  fuisse 
liberata.  Atque  ita  perbelle  omnia,  quas  e  Scripturis  uti  contraria  pro- 
ferri  solent,  cum  pia  sententia  componuntur." 
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THE  following  is  the  exact  transcript  of  the  deed  of  gift,  as  it  has  been 
published  by  Father  Ballerini  in  his  Sylloge  : — • 

"In  noie  see  et  indiuidue  Trinitatis.  Anno  ab  aicarnacione  doni 
nostri  Jehu  Xti  mileximo  quadrageximo  septimo  Indicione  decima 
quinta  menseXbri  in  festo  see  et  immaculate  concepcionis  beate  Virginis 
Marie  Matris  eiudem  Dei  et  doni  nostri  Jehu  Xti. 

"  Ego  Ugo  de  Summo  films  Uspinelli  comitis  gratia  dei  see  Marie 
Matris  de  cremona  ex  ordine  cardine  primus  presbiter  scholasticus  et 
bibliothecarius  qui  professo  sum  ex  nacione  mea  lege  uiuere  longobar- 
dorum  p.  presens  presentibus  dixi :  dum  homo  a  deo  condito  et  a  Xto 
iesu  redempto  uiuit  in  hoc  seculo  felix  erit  si  pro  uita  eterna  faciet  sibi 
thesauros  de  perituris  hius  uite  bonis  ut  eternam  pro  terrenis  accipiat  mer- 
cedem  cum  eum  dominus  de  hoc  seculo  migrare  iusserit.  ideoque  ego  qui 
supra  Ugo  de  summo  see  Marie  Matris  cremone  de  ordine  cardinali 
presbiter  primus  scholasticus  et  bibliothecario  prouideo  hordinare  et  iudi- 
care  ut  ab  isto  die  festo  see  et  immaculate  conceptionis  beate  dei  ge- 
netricis  Marie  in  ante  et  in  perpetuum  mea  tera  cum  casa  et  horto  et 
campis  et  uinea  et  omnia  superabente,  quam  habere  uideor  in  loco  et 
fundo  qui  dicitur  BOBLENGA  ultra  padum  sit  ct  maneat  in  iure  et 
potestate  oraculi  mei  iuris  quod  uidetur  esse  et  est  extructum  et  edifica- 
tum  in  loco  et  fundo  qui  dicitur  PLEBS  OCTOUILLAKUM  ultra 
padum  in  finibus  see  hujus  cremonensis  ecclie  et  epatus  et  insuper  idem 
oraculum  iuris  mei  cum  dicta  terra  in  ea  et  casa  et  horto  et  campis  et 
uinea  et  onibus  superabente  pro  mea  pietate  et  deuotione  et  pro  remedio 
aie  mee  et  parentum  meor  b.  m.  iam  dicti  Uspinelli  comitis,  et  n.  f.  hilde- 
garde  palauicine  de  castro  lauro  iiltra  padum  ab  isto  di  festo  in  ante  do 
dono  et  transfero  in  dominium  ius  et  potestatem  uenerabl  fratrum  meor 
cardinum  de  ord'ne  jam  dicte  ecclie  see  Marie  Matris  de  ista  ciuitate  cre 
mone  ut  in  perpetuum  maneat  itiris  et  potestam  supradicte  ecclie  Matris  et 
uenerablium  fratrum  meorum  qui  pro  temr.ore  fuerint  de  ordine  cardinali 
eiusdem  see  Marie  Matris.  Coerit  ei  terre  mee  cum  iam  dictis  omnibus 
superabente  et  pertinentibus  suis  a  mane  ct  a  meridic  magnifici  fratris 
mei  Thebaldi  de  summo  comitis  a  sero  et  a  monte  idem  numen  padus. 
Uolo  autem  ut  iam  dicta  mater  mea  n.  f.  Hildegarde  Palauicina  illustris 
et  honoranda  femina  quoadusque  illi  Deus  uiuere  concesserit  abeat  omni 
anno  omnes  fructus  quos  iam  dicti  uenerblcs  fratres  mei  de  ordine 
cardali  see  Marie  Matris  cremone  perceperint  de  integra  uinea  que  est 
plantata  et  culta  super  ipsa  tera  mea  in  iam  dicto  loco  ct  fundo  qui 
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dicifcur  borlenga.  Uolo  insuper  ut  iam  dicti  nenbles  fratrcs  mei  de  ordinc 
cardine  hums  see  Marie  Matris  de  ac  ciuitate  cremone  hordinent  fieri 
intra  spatium  duorum  annorum  ab  ac  ipsa  festiuitate  computandum 
unam  nobilem  et  pulcram  statuam  de  ligno  incoruptibili  siue  de  marmore 
pro  eodem  oraculo  que  representet  imaginem  eiusdem  see  Marie  matris 
nostre  coronate  duodecim  stellis  in  cuius  ampla  superueste  sint  sol  et 
lima  et  sub  pedibus  ems  abente  antiquum  serpentem  cui  in  paradiso 
terestri  a  deo  dictum  est :  inimicitias  ponam  inter  to  et  mulierem  et 
semen  tuum  et  semen  illius ;  ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum  et  tu  insidiaberis 
calcaneo  eius.  Uolo  autem  ut  serpens  ita  sit  sculptus  ut  frustra  uirus 
inermis  uideatur  uomere  et  nequissimum  eius  caput  sic  beata  Uirgo  forti 
pede  conterat  uti  decet  illam  que  gratia  iilii  ab  originali  labe  anticipata 
redemptione  preseruata  semper  fuit  tarn  anima  tarn  corpore  integra  et 
immaculata,  insuper  hordino  ut  omni  anno  in  festiuitate  imaculate  con- 
ceptionis  beate  Marie  Matris  Dei  in  eodem  oraculo  in  missa  accendatur 
pharum  et  tota  die  ardeant  duodecim  Inminaria  et  canatur  tropus. 

"  Actum  in  aede  canonica  see  Marie  maioris   cremone  die  mense  anno 
ut  supra. 

"  »J«  Ego  Ugo  de  summo  g.  d.  presbiter  primus  scholasticus  et  biblio- 
thecario  see  Marie  matris  de  ordine  cardinalis." 
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WE  had  in  this  essay  restricted  our  investigations,  as  regards  the  mind 
of  the  Church  respecting  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  to 
the  first  six  centuries.  The  peculiar  notions  of  those  for  whom  we  have 
principally  written  suggested  this  limitation.  They  have  practically 
restricted  the  Church's  infallibility  to  that  time  ;  although  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  for  their  authorities  are  not  agreed,  where  precisely  the  line  of 
demarcation  takes  place. 

There  seems,  therefore,  all  the  more  reason  to  supply  the  general  reader 
with  some  extracts  from  those  magnificent  contributions  to  the  common 
tradition,  which  have  been  collected  and  published  in  his  Sylloge  by 
Father  Ballerini. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  names  occur  again.  We  have  preferred 
to  preserve  the  order  of  quotations,  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
Sylloge ;  as  reference  to  the  work  itself  will  be  thereby  rendered  more 
easy. 

The  tradition,  which  is  handed  down  in  these  sermons,  will  be  seen  to 
be  wholly  that  of  the  Eastern  Church. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  BALLERINI. 

I.  —  JOHN  BP.  OF  EUBCEA  (A.D.  744),  on  the  Conception. 

§  II.  "Now  if  this  great  prophet  of  God  had  occasion  thus  to  deplore   P.  si 
his  own  want  of  ability,  what  must  I  do  ?  —  I  whose  tongue  and  lips, 
whose  heart  and  every  sense  are  unequal  to  the  task  before  me,  unless 
thou  thyself,  who  art  wholly  without  a  stain  (iraraxpavTc),  assist  me." 


§  X.  "  .     .     .     The  first  of  all  the  especial  feasts  is  that  on  which    P.  67. 
Joachim    and    Anna    received    the    glad    tidings    of    the    generation 
(yevyf'lfftutQ)  of  Mary  —  of  the   all-immaculate   (irava\pa.vTOv)t  —  of    the 
Mother  of  God  ;    and  next  in  order  comes  the  feast  of  her  most  august 
birthday  :  —  first  her  Conception,  then  her  Nativity."     .     .     . 

§  XI.  "  The  appointed  time  being  now  at  hand,  it  was  fitting  that  p.  69. 
all  justice  should  be  fulfilled.     Wherefore,  whilst  Joachim  was  praying 
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on  the  mountain,  and  Anna  was  bewailing  her  lot  at  home,  the  latter 
went  forth  from  her  house  and  entered  into  her  garden,  there  to  gain 
some  respite  from  her  sorely  oppressive  grief:  and,  behold,  the  Angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  by  her  and  said,  '  Anna,  Anna  !  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy 
prayer,  and  thou  shalt  conceive  and  bear  a  child,  and  thy  offspring  shall 
be  illustrious  throughout  the  whole  world.  Grieve  not,  Anna  :  the 
fruit  of  thy  womb  shall  put  an  end  to  the  sorrows  of  those  who  bring 
forth  in  sorrow  :  for  she  is  the  one  of  whom  all  the  prophets  have  prophe 
sied,  and  through  whom  they  have  looked  for  salvation.  Oh,  blessed  are 
ye,  Joachim  and  Anna ;  yet  verily  more  blessed  is  She  who  is  to  be  born 
of  you.'  Thus  spoke  the  angel  to  them. 

"  '  Oh,  Juda !  keep  thy  festivals  ' — not  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  those  of  the  New :  this,  then,  is  the  beginning  of  the  new  law — the 
beginning  of  the  new  ark  destined  to  enclose  a  God  (Oeo^o-^ov}  formed  in 
the  womb  of  Anna,  and  sprung  from  the  root  of  Juda,  Jesse,  and  David. 
For  saith  the  prophet — '  In  that  day  I  will  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  that  is  fallen :  and  I  will  build  up  what  has  been  destroyed.' 
(Amos  ix.  11.) 

"  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  David  is  raised  up  in  the  conception  and 
creation  of  this  his  daughter.  For  she  is  the  one  with  reference  to 
whom  Jacob  first  of  all  blessed  Juda,  saying,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
'  Juda,  thee  shall  thy  brethren  praise.'  (Gen.  xlix.  8.) 

"  Truly  blessed  are  ye,  Joachim  and  Anna,  for  ye  are  descended  from' 
Juda,  and  Jesse,  and  David,  and  from  you  she  is  born,  and  from  her 
is  sprung  the  Giver  of  the  Law,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Prophets,  and,  the 
Fulfiller  of  the  Law,  in  the  last  times,  Christ  our  Lord." 

XII.  "  Thus  spoke  the  angel  to  that  blessed  couple  Joachim  and  Anna, 
and  further  he  continued  : — '  Be  of  good  cheer,  rejoice  and  be  glad  :  for  the 
time  announced  by  the  prophet  is  at  hand,  for  the  Great  Shepherd  to 
arise  from  Bethlehem  and  from  the  land  of  Juda,  and  He  shall  feed  not 
the  people  of  Israel  only,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Truly  blessed, 
and  thrice  blessed  are  ye,  Joachim  and  Anna;  yet  a  thousand  times 
more  blessed  is  the  descendant  and  daughter  of  David,  who  is  sprung 
from  your  loin  and  womb.  For  ye  are  earth,  but  she  is  heaven ;  ye  are  of 
clay,  but  through  her  creatures  of  clay  become  denizens  of  heaven. 
Blessed,  indeed,  are  ye,  because  the  King  of  Glory,  whom  Moses  could  not 
endure  to  behold,  hath  greatly  desired  your  daughter's  beauty.'  (Ps.  xliv. 
12.) 

"  Blessed  are  ye,  Joachim  and  Anna,  because  ye  have  conceived  a 
spiritual  paradise :  for  she  is  called  blessed  not  merely  by  men,  but  by 
Angels,  and  Cherubim,  and  Seraphim  :  for  she  bears  in  her  immaculate 
womb  the  Father  of  this  world  and  of  Heaven." 

P.  81.  XYI.  "Of  a  truth  'Mount  Sion  hath  rejoiced,  and  the  daughters  of 
Juda  have  been  glad.'  (Ps.  xlvii.  12.)  When  did  they  rejoice  ?  Surely 
it  was  then  when  the  Temple  of  God  as  at  this  time  was  presented  to 
God  in  the  temple  ;  when,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  an  immaculate  young 
child  advances  with  rapid  steps  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  there  to  take 
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up  her  abode  !  Then,  did  the  virgins  rejoice  exceedingly  and  celebrate 
a  spiritual  feast  with  the  angels.  How  ?  Of  a  truth  with  joy  and  with 
exceeding  great  gladness  were  they  to  be  led  to  the  temple  of  the  King. 
Whither  had  they  to  be  led  ?  and,  wherefore  F  and  to  meet  whom  ? 
Evidently  to  meet  her  the  immaculate  one — to  meet  the  Virgin  Mary. 
For  she  is  the  temple  of  the  Great  King.  Since  the  Queen  was  about 
to  conduct  the  virgins — as  spotless  creatures — into  the  temple  of  the 
King  to  her  own  honour  and  glory,  on  this  account  the  prophet  exclaimed, 
saying  :  '  After  her  shall  virgins  be  brought  to  the  King.'  (Ps.  xliv.  15.) 
At  that  time,  then,  were  they  brought.  But  again  shall  other  virgins  also 
be  brought,  when  as  a  bridegroom  He  shall  come  forth  from  her  in 
His  glory.'  (Ps.  xviii.  6.) 

"  Behold,  ye  descendants  of  Keuben,  and  ye  his  sons,  behold  Joseph, 
whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt  through  envy,  though  he  acquired  a  kingdom 
at  a  seasonable  time,  did  not  remember  for  evil  the  wickedness  of  your 
fathers,  but  on  the  contrary  supported  them  when  wasted  by  famine.  But 
the  Sun  of  Justice  having  arisen  out  of  Juda,  the  Eternal  King,  '  God 
who  is  glorified  in  the  assembly  of  the  Saints,  great  and  terrible  above  all 
them  that  are  about  Him  '  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  8)—'  The  Lord,  He  who  is 
strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle'  (Ps.  xxiii.  8) — He  who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world — has  formed  out  of  the  time-wasted  earth  a 
new  heaven  and  a  throne  that  cannot  be  set  on  fire,  and  He  has  changed 
the  inveterate  clay  into  a  heavenly  bridal-chamber.  '  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord  a  new  canticle,  sing  to  the  Lord,  all  the  earth :  sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  bless  ye  His  name  '  (Ps.  xcv.  1,2);  for  a  virgin  child  is  led  into 
the  temple,  that  He  who  sanctifies  the  temple  may  dwell  within  her,  and 
dwelling  there  may  not  consume  her  womb  :  but  as  in  the  days  of  Moses 
He  watered  the  bush  with  lire  as  with  dew,  so  by  tabernacling  with  her 
He  may  save  the  world." 

XVII.  "These  are  the  praises,  these  the  songs  of  the  exulting 
daughters  of  Judaea.  '  Make  melody,  rejoice  and  sing '  (Ps.  xcvii.  4) ; 
for  lo !  the  devil,  the  tyrant  of  our  race,  has  been  overcome.  Lo  !  a 
throne  has  been  prepared  on  earth  more  wonderful  than  the  throne  of 
Cherubim,  She  of  whom  it  is  written—'  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  she 
shall  not  be  moved '  (Ps.  xlv.  G) ;  for  she  is  the  throne,  and  the  seat,  and 
the  dwelling  of  Christ,  the  Emmanuel  and  Sovereign-King." 

XXI.  "  These  are  the  exultations  of  the  daughters  of  Judaea,  because  P.  »9. 
Joachim  and  Anna  the  just  have  brought  the  all-blameless  (:rar«/iw/*oi') 
Mother  of  God  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.     '  Mount  Sion  was  glad  and  the 
daughters  of  Juda  rejoiced,  because  of  thy  judgements,  O   Lord.'     (Ps. 
xcvi.  8.) " 

II.— PETEB,  BISHOP,   on  the  Conception  (about  the  middle  of  the  9th 

Century). 

IT.  "  '  Wherefore,  let  us  rejoice  and  make  a  joyful  noise  with  psalms '  p.  124. 
(Ps.  xciv,  2),  on  beholding  the  glory  of  our  race  when  first  she  is  be- 
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gotten  in  the  womb  of  Anna.  Let  us  clap  our  hands  and  join  together 
in  spiritual  dancing,  whilst  celebrating  the  conception  of  her  who  is  to 
be  the  cause  of  all  our  joy,  and  the  patroness  of  unutterable  bliss. 

" '  Let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord  with  one  voice ;  let  us  sing  praises ' 
(Ps.  xciv.  1),  for  through  Anna  and  Joashim  we  are  enriched  with  an 
all-immaculate  Lady,  with  a  Virgin  who  is  to  be  the  protectress  of 
freedom  for  us  enthralled  in  the  slavery  of  sin.  Let  us  then,  as  if  in 
ecstasy,  exclaim  with  holy  David  :  '  How  great  are  Thy  works,  0  Lord ! 
Thou  hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom  ! '  (Ps.  ciii.  24.)  For,  '  Who 
shall  declare  His  powers  ?  '  (Ps.  cv.  2.)  And  what  heart  is  deep  enough 
P.  126.  to  fathom  the  abyss  of  His  inscrutable  judgements  ?  .  .  .  The 
present  festival  is  the  cause  and  origin  of  all  these  blessings,  and,  as  the 
morning  star,  it  rises  before  all  others  and  announces  all  the  rest  by  its 
own  presence. 

P.  137.  X.  "  Wherefore  all  creatures  exult  with  joy  this  day,  and  our  nature 
offers  voices  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  saying  :  I  render  Thee  thanks,  0 
Lord,  because  Thou  hast  made  me  fruitful  who  before  was  barren  and 
childless  ;  because  Thou  hast  begun  to  destroy  the  thorns  of  the  sentence, 
and  hast  made  me  fit  for  culture  through  holy  Anna  and  Joachim. 
I  render  thanks  to  Thee  who  hast  chastised  me,  and  hast  again,  on  this 
day,  rein  stated,  me  in  Thy  favour.  What  return  shall  I  make  to  Thee* 
who  hadst  condemned  me  to  give  birth  in  sorrow  on  account  of  my  trans 
gression,  and  dost  now  again  by  a  birth  announce  good  tidings  of  joy  ? 
Now,  has  there  budded  forth  from  me  in  the  wonib  of  Anna,  a  rose — 
Mary,  I  mean — which  dispels  the  bad  odour  of  my  corruption,  and 
which,  by  giving  forth  its  own  sweet  fragrance,  causes  me  to  partake  in 
a  heavenly  joy.  Till  now  through  a  woman  have  I  been  made  miserable ; 
henceforth  by  a  woman,  am  I  made  blessed.  For  lo  !  those  things  which 
were  foretold  of  thee  by  thy  prophets,  are  now  beginning  to  have  their 
fulfilment,  and  I  expect  shortly  to  behold  their  accomplishment  as  it  has 
never  been  seen  before." 

P.  140.  XII.  "  Rejoice  also  with  me  to-day,  ye  ancestors  of  the  childless  Anna 
and  of  the  mighty  Joachim.  Your  restoration  is  already  near  at  hand. 
Your  redemption  already  undertaken.  She,  who  will  rescue  you  by  her 
birth  from  your  protracted  condemnation  is  already  created. 

"  Rejoice  all  ye  just.  Rejoice  all  ye  patriarchs  and  prophets.  The 
Flower  of  our  race  has  bloomed,  the  accomplishment  of  your  predictions 
is  at  hand.  The  period  decreed  for  the  fulfilment  of  your  promises  is  now 
completed.  The  promises  which  have  been  made  to  you  by  the  voice  of 
God  in  manifold  and  various  ways,  have  now  reached  their  term.  JSTo 
longer  are  the  blessings  we  looked  for  in  hope ;  since  we  see  them  with 
our  own  eyes.  Now,  too,  the  heavenly  hosts  of  blessed  Angels  rejoice; 
for,  imitating  the  example  of  their  Lord,  they  are  become  fond  to  excess 
of  man.  And  if  the  Angels  rejoice  on  seeing  one  sinner  doing  penance 
(Luke  xv.  10),  how  shall  they  not  rejoice  on  beholding  the  first  prelude  to 
our  universal  restoration.  How  will  they  not  exult  with  joy  when  they  see 
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preparing  Uic  most  pure  temple    of    Christ   the  T  m-,1    - 
King.  Ho,  will  the,  not  be  filled  beyond  expl^on  ™  J^Sft" 
when  they    view  the  wall  of   separation  destroyed,    and    what    va    4' 
variance  united,  and  all  becoming  one  fold  of  Christ." 


III.—  JACOM  MONACIII  Omtio  in   Conceptionem  B.   V.  M   (prolaUi, 
towards  the  dose  of  tlie  llth  Century}. 


XII.  '-For  thy  seed,'  he  says,  'shall  be  spoken  of  throughout  the   P.  188. 
whole  world  '     This,  her  well-known  boast,  her  only  fruit,  this  far-famed 
ornament  of  creation,  shall  be  spoken  of  throughout  the  entire  world 
She    shall  be   celebrated  as  the    eloquent  mouth-piece   of  the   human 
nature  the  powerful  defence  of  those  who  have  been  put  to  silence      Of 
her,  glorious  things  shall    be  spoken,  among  all  rational  creatures',  and 
ie  intelligent  powers   shall  perpetuate    in  hymns   her  greatness    and 
shall  proclaim  her  glory.     «  Thy  seed  shall  be  celebrated  throughout  the 
whol  '  " 


whole  world.'  " 


IV.— ISIDORE,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  THESSALONICA,  on  the  Nativity  of  //„> 
B.  V.  M.  (about  A.D.  1400). 

"  That  Moses,  before  whom  the  sea  retreated,  and  to  whom  the  earth  p« 203- 
furnished  unwonted  streams  of  water,  and  whom,  moreover,  the  heavens 
obeyed,  raining  down  unheard-of  food— says,  in  narrating  the  creation 
of  the  universe,  '  In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  invisible  and  without 
form,  and  darkness  brooded  over  the  deep,'  until  the  creation  of  light 
divided  off  darkness.  But  I  should  say  that  another  darkness  was  spread 
over  the  universe,  even  after  man  had  received  life,  and  after  the  years 
had  in  great  measure  run  out,  until  the  radiant  forthcoming  of  the  most 
pure  and  blessed  Virgin  shone  out  upon  the  earth,  or  her  light  arose  from 
this  place  below,  yet  filled  all  creation,  high  and  low,  with  light.  And 
neither  sun  nor  any  other  luminary  of  the  seasons  pour  forth  rays  more 
joyous,  or  more  copious,  or  more  brilliant,  or  more  serviceable  than  those 
of  the  all-Immaculate.  Nay  rather,  the  sun  and  whatsoever  of  other 
created  things  appeared  to  excel  the  rest  before  the  birth  of  the  all-pure 
one,  were  so  far  from  being  able  to  shed  any  light  on  the  soul,  that  they 
induced  the  greatest  blindness ;  inasmuch  as  men  wrongly  imagined  these 
creatures  to  be  gods,  and  lived  a  life  which  had  need  of  death  in  order  that 
they  might  truly  live,  as  also  the  loud-resounding  voice  of  Paul  to  the 
Colossians  makes  manifest :  '  If,  then,  you  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the 
elements  of  this  world,  why  do  you  yet  decree  as  living  in  the  world  ?  ' 
(Col.  ii.  20.)  Wherefore  this  darkness  and  this  life  of  the  tomb,  (so  to 
speak,)  the  Virgin  scattered  by  her  appearing." 

2  P 
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P.  210.  II.  "  But,  some  one  may  perhaps  object,  it  -was  snrely  fitting  that 
this  most  usefnl  of  creatures  should  have  shone  forth  at  the  first  dawn  of 
creation,  since  she  was  to  confer  the  greatest  blessings ;  and,  moreover, 
that  those  who  then  fell  infected  with  disease  should  not  have  been 
'allowed  to  be  born  in  any  way  at  first.  But  I  think  that  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do  not  allow  those  who  are  imperfect,  or  those  who  are 
children,  to  venture  on  lofty  undertakings  until  with  advancing  age 
it  is  permitted  them  to  aim  at  greater  things ;  or  (if  you  prefer  the 
following  comparison),  as  we  do  not  allow  those  who  suffer  from  weak 
eyes,  to  gaze  on  the  rays  of  the  sun  before  their  sight  has  acquired 
sufficient  strength,  to  associate  with  the  friendly  light-giver ;  even  so 
the  Creator  of  the  Universe  did  not  deem  it  fit  that  this  newest  work  of 
His,  this  sublime  spectacle,  this  most  glorious  constellation — I  mean  the 
Virgin  most  worthy  of  all  praise — should  be  brought  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  together  with  the  rest  of  His  creatures.  For,  as  at  that  time 
mankind  was  in  a  kind  of  infancy,  none  of  the  olden  time  would  htfve 
been  able  to  contemplate,  as  was  fitting,  this  magnificent  beauty,  this 
most  bright  and  shining  meteor,  or  to  endure  the  effulgence  of  its 
ray. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  should  maintain  that  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  the  seas,  and  whatever  else  existed  before  the  Virgin,  served  as 
a  material,  havine  been  brought  into  being  beforehand,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  be  at  hand  for  the  Creator  for  a  contribution  of  perfections 
towards  the  formation  of  this  new  and  peerless  column — I  mean  the  all- 
pure  one — it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  would  be  far  from  the  truth. 
Or  if,  farther,  any  one  should  say,  that  all  these  previous  creations  were 
like  tree?,  which  in  the  end  produced  this  ripe  and  wondrous  fruit.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  would  fail  in  the  justice  of  his  judgement. 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  this  truth  is  alluded  to  by  that 
divine  oracle  which  says :  '  The  earth  hath  yielded  her  fruit '  (Ps.  Ixvi. 
7)  ;  by  the  earth  signifying  all  pre-existing  creatures,  and  by  the  fruit 
her  who  is  worthy  of  all  honour.  Surely  there  was  need,  not  of  two  or 
three  creatures,  nor  yet  of  a  concurrence  of  ten  times  as  many,  but  of  very 
many  more  for  the  perfection  of  this  work — to  perfect  this  gorgeous  and 
divine  treasure.'* 


III.  "  And  yet,  why  do  I  speak  thus  f  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
ponders  deeply  on  the  matter,  that  this  blessed  one  stood  in  no  need 
of  created  things  for  her  formation,  for  all  the  whole  work  of  God  stood 
in  need  of  her  for  its  first  appearance  and  for  its  adornment  afterwards. 
And  clearly,  the  Virgin  has  been  appointed  as  the  cause  to  all  of  their 
change  for  "the  better.  For,  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  Creator  would 
not  have  thought  of  making  His  entire  handiwork.  "Wherefore,  all  things 
that  had  existence  before  her  subsisted  for  her  sake,  and,  therefore— mar 
vellous  to  say  —  those  things  which  had  already  been  created  stood  in 
need  of  her  who  was  yet  to  be  created,  that  they  might  be  made,  and 
she  alone  by  a  new  wonder  gave  birth  beforehand  to  her  ancestors ;  so 
entirely  did  the  Virgin  stand  in  need  of  no  one  who  had  received  life 
before  her ! 
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IV.  "  And  moreover  she  has  been  made  to  surpass  everything  •  For 
what  is  there  among  created  things,  which  may  be  likened  to  this  extra 
ordinary  Handiwork,  by  whose  beauty  the  Artificer  Himself  was  capti 
vated,  and  united  her  to  Himself  by  the  most  intimate  relationship  ? 
b  or,  marvel  of  marvels  !  He  prepared  her  to  become  His  Mother  •  as 
though  He  considered  that  nothing  else  was  sufficient  for  the  manifesta 
tion  of  the  majesty  of  the  all  -  pure  one,  save  to  serve  Himself  of  the 
closest  intimacy  of  relationship  with  her,  I  mean,  that  of  a  Mother ; 
for  we  know  of  nothing  more  intimate  or  holier  among  men. 

"  And  if  the  all-pure  one  partook  of  the  same  form  as  ourselves,  1 
should  say  that  it  was  for  no  other  reason  than  simply  that  a  model  of 
sanctity  and  virtue  might  be  given  to  those,  whose  common  nature  she 
shared ;  in  order  that  as  '  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  like 
ness  '  of  that  blessed  and  Divine  Image,  (and  may  the  illustrious  Paul 
pardon  me  for  my  thus  accommodating  his  words,)  so  also  we  may  have 
participation  in  her  graces.  And  in  good  truth  because  this  great  and 
supernatural  Handiwork,— this  new  honour,  —  she,  who  has  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  of  glory,  that  it  beseemed  her  to  be  fashioned  into  a  golden 
habitation  for  God,— was  born,  we  all  meet  in  solemn  assembly  to-day, 
and  we  celebrate  the  feast  of  her  Nativity,  announcing  it  to  all  the 
faithful." 

VI.  "  And  to  sum  up  in  a  word,  the  generation  of  Mary,  Ever-Virgin   p-  219- 
and  Mother  of  God,   was  evidently  the  sure  pledge  (nywkroc)  to  all  of 
their  regeneration,  and    reformation,    and  adornment    and   renovation. 
Such  and  so  many,  are  the  graces,  which  crowd    around  the  Birth  of 
Mary.     Thus  does  the  day  of   her  Nativity  trumpet  forth  tidings  of 
gladness  and  victory  to  all ;  such  an  abyss  of  mystic  contemplation  does 

the  present  Festival  set  before  us." 

VII.  "  But  who  may  be  able  worthily  to  conceive,  or  shape  in  words, 
either  the  dignity,  with  which  the  whole  creation  is  gloriously  invested 
by  this  universal  Queen,  or  her  Majesty,  by  reason  of  which  it  came  to 
pass  that  she  had  even  a  God  indwelling  in  her,  and  was  the  first  to 
draw  down  all  those  (graces), — graces  glorious  and  wonderful,  on  herself 
and  the  whole  creation. 

"  For  since,  by  how  much  a  man  perfects  himself  in  order  to  become 
like  to  God,  by  so  much  does  he  attain  by  these  means  to  a  union  (with 
God)  and  corresponding  gifts,  I  think,  that,  in  order  to  make  manifest  to 
men  how  like  to  God  the  Virgin  was,  the  Creator  willed  that  an  unheard- 
of  union  between  Him  and  her  should  shine  forth,  and  that  the  whole 
creation  through  her  should  be  clothed  in  the  vesture  of  seemly 
dignity. 

"  Of  her,  so  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  the  prophet  David  too  prophesies 
in  tones  of  wonder,  saying,  '  Who  in  the  clouds  shall  be  compared  to  the 
Lord,  or  who  among  the  Sons  of  God  shall  be  equal  to  Godr' 
(Ps.  Ixxxviii.  7.)  For  there  is  not  one  of  created  beings,  who  is  superior 
to  that  blessed  one,  and  has  ascended  above  the  height  of  the  clouds  to 
the  Divine  likeness.  Nor  will  there  be  one  of  those  who  are  yet  to 
come,  not  one  of  them  all,  who  will  be  raised  to  such  an  elevated  dig- 
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nity.  For  she  is  that  loftiest  mountain,  '  in  which  God  is  well  pleased 
to  dwell.'  (Ps.  Ixvii.  17.)  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  justly  say  of 
the  Queen,  what  the  inspired  Habacuc  said  of  the  Lord,  '  His  glory 
covered  the  heavens  ;  and  the  earth  is  full  of  His  wisdom  '  (iii.  3).  And 
if,  as  the  Divine  Luke  has  proclaimed  in  the  Gospel,  '  that  which  is  high 
to  men  is  an  abomination  before  God '  (Luke  xvi.  15) ;  how  great  must 
we  reckon  her  eminence  to  be  above  all  men,  and  I  at  least  should  say, 
above  Angels,  who  drew  God  even  down  to  earth  !  Wherefore,  and  with 
the  strictest  propriety  (/cat  /zuXa  o-w^W  av  TLQ  TO  ctov)  we  may  assert  this 
loftiest  of  creatures  to  be  above  all,  except  God  alone ;  and,  if  so,  that 
she  came  from  heaven.  For  that  voice  most  replete  with  Theology, 
and  everywhere  resounding  far  and  wide,  has  said, '  He  that  cometh  from 
heaven  is  above  all.'  (John  iii.  31.)  " 

VIII.  "  "When  of  old  the  earth  was  sick,  and  was  filled  throughout 
with  restless  agitation  and  madness,  and,  so  to  speak,  convulsed  with  the 
earthquake  of  sin,  and  was  at  a  loss  how  from  its  own  resources  to  give 
birth  to  a  remedy,  so  as  to  drown  the  portentous  evil,  and  cleanse  away 
the  malady,  I  at  least  should  say  that  it  remained  for  Heaven  to  stretch 
out  a  helping  hand,  and  to  furnish  of  itself  some  saving  medicine  for  the 
patient.  If  therefore  one  should  be  found  to  stay  the  confusion,  and 
to  drive  away  the  ungrateful  stench  of  the  portentous  evil,  (and  such 
was  the  illustrious  physician,  the  Virgin),  such  an  one  would  indeed 
justly  be  called  heavenly. 

"  For  the  words  of  the  Divine  David  seem  to  me  to-  refer  also  to  this, 
'  The  earth  was  shaken  ;  for  the  heavens  dropped  down  dew.'  (Ps.  Ixvii.  9.) 
And  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  prophet  stood  in  need  of  this  word  '  dropped 
down  dew/  to  suggest,  that  the  heavens  did  not  unsparingly  pour  down, 
as  of  old,  their  windows  being  opened,  the  hail  of  death,  so  that  man 
kind  stood  in  need  of  the  ark  to  save  some  few  seeds  of  the  race ;  (and 
that  ark,  after  the  preservation,  let  loose  on  earth  another  perturbation, 
which  had  its  rise  in  drunkenness) ;  but  one  might  say  after  a  manner, 
reverently,  that  the  heavens  distilling,  dropped  down  this  most  sweet- 
smelling  flower,  this  delightful  ointment  on  mankind, — the  all-pure  one. 

"And  if  it  be  unquestionable,  that  God  has  looked  upon  us  graciously 
for  her  sake,  it  is  then  evident  that  it  was  said  of  her,  '  The  Lord 
hath  looked  down  from  heaven  ;  He  hath  beheld  all  the  sons  of  men  from 
His  habitation,  which  He  hath  prepared.'  (Ps.  xxxii.  13,  14.)  And  if 
it  be  quite  certain  that  the  all-pure  one  is  a  temple  and  throne  of  God, 
this  too  is  said  for  her  sake,  '  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple ;  the 
Lord's  throne  is  in  heaven.'  (Ps.  x.  5.)  For  this  reason  I  presume,  that 
if  any  one  should  call  the  Virgin,  Heaven  and  offspring  of  Heaven, 
he  would  not  be  wrong,  at  least  in  my  judgement." 

P.  226.  jx.  "  Hence  also  we  might  make  bold  to  say  of  her  according  to  the 
words  of  that  voice  of  thunder,  '  We  have  seen  her  glory,  the  glory  as  it 
were  of  the  only-begotten  Mother  of  God.  She  is  full  of  grace  and 
truth.'  (John  i.  14.) 

"  And  not  only  has  a  new  birth  into  the  light  been  granted  through 
her  to  those  of  the  olden  time,  and  who  lived  before  her ;  but  also  to  the 
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whole  congregation  of  the  Saints  after  her  has  been  given  regeneration, 
and  true  life,  and  brightness  of  life.  And  moreover  the  far-famed  one 
will  ever  continue  to  pour  down  such  gifts,  until  that  great  and  to  the 
last  inaccessible  light  shall  shine  forth ; — that  One,  Who  is  the  light  too 
of  this  Mother  of  many  children,  and  has  been  born  Son  of  a  Daughter, 
Mother,  and  Virgin. 

"  Hence  it  is  allowed  to  say  concerning  her  with  a  slight  change  of 
words,  what  the  Blessed  Paul  said  of  the  Saviour,  that '  our  life  was  hid 
with  her;  and  when  she  who  is  our  Life  appeared,  then  we  also 
appeared  with  her  in  glory.'  (Col.  iii.  3,  4.)  And  moreover,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  one  might  not  without  reason  accommodate  (to  her)  the  words  of 
the  venerable  Habacuc,  '  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  Thy 
people  ;  Thou  didst  come  to  save  Thine  anointed.'  (Habacuc  iii.  13.) 

"  But  the  inspired  Zachary  too  has  said,  '  The  Orient  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us,  to  enlighten  them  that  sit  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death.'  (Luke  i.  78,  79.)" 

XII.  "  While  then  these  just  ones  "  (Joachim  and  Anna)  "  were  per-  P  333. 
severing  in  this  state  of  prayer,  as  has  been  said,  '  Thy  prayer  has  been 
heard,'  the  Angel  says  to  each,  '  and  a  child  shall  be  born  to  you,  whose 
glory  shall  spread  over  the  whole  world.'  The  announcement  then  of 
the  Angel  is  accomplished ;  and  the  Daughter  of  God,  the  new  Creation, 
that  new  vision  of  excessive  brightness,  that  new-budding  shoot  of 
spring-tide  beauty,  that  ever-verdant  shade  most  alluring  to  the  soul, 
that  famous  sound  which  has  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth,  that  plant 
full  of  healing,  was  born. 

"And  it  is  surely  allowed  those  just  ones  boldly  to  apply  to  themselves 
the  saying  of  Isaias,  '  On  account  of  Thy  fear,  O  Lord,  we  have  con 
ceived,  and  have  been  in  labour  ;  and  have  brought  forth  the  spirit  of  Thy 
salvation,  which  we  have  borne  on  the  earth.'  *  (Is.  xxvi.  18.)  For  this 
child  was  of  a  truth  the  offspring  of  prayer  and  of  the  fear  of  God,— 
salvation  ;  who  was  perfectly  painted  and  richly  adorned  by  the  finger 
of  God,  with  an  '  unutterable  beauty  of  graces.'  " 

XIY.  "  And  in  such  a  manner  then  and  of  such  parents,  as  we  have   p.  2.37. 
said,  sprang  this  most  beauteous  plant,  which  filled  the  earth  with  its 
sweet  perfume,  and  was  a  sheltering  shade  from  the  burning  heat  of  the 
passions,  and  afforded  nourishment  sweeter  than  thought  can  conceive 
or  words  express." 

XV.  Isidore  first  declares  that  all  things  created  on  this  earth  are 
necessarily  subject  to  corruption.  He  then  proceeds  :— 

«  But  if  it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  created  things  to  escape  from  such 
a  necessity  as  this,  how  can  any  one  allow  with  justice  that  the  all-pui 

*  We  desire  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  these  repeated  accommodations 
of  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  to  our  Lady  by  a  Greek  Archbishop  at  i 
beo-inmno-  of  the  fifteenth  century.     If  they  had  occurred  in  a  modern  b( 
Catholic  devotion,  we  should  soon  have  heard  a  repetition  of  those  rnourni: 
plaints  over  "  the  studied  identification  of  Mary  with  Jesus,'   &c. 
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one  succumbed  to  this  calamity,  at  whose  birth,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  a  true  reformation  and  life  budded  forth  over  all.  For  as 
she  appeared  to  have  a  share  in  none  of  those  things,  which  are  without 
praise  among  men,  and  was  also  holier  than  the  Angels,  it  was  fitting 
too  that  she  alone  should  have  no  part  in  the  misery  that  was  common 
to  all  the  rest." 

P.  247.  XVIII.  (towards  the  end).  "  '  Hail,  full  of  grace  '  (Luke  i.  28),  through 

whom  all  creation  rejoices,  l  the  Lord  is  with  thee  :  ' — the  Lord,  who  was 
with  thee  before  thy  life  began,  and  at  the  time  of  thy  creation,  and 
before  this  salutation,  and  at  the  time  of  this  salutation,  and  (though  in 
a  different  manner)  after  this  salutation. 

"Now,  in  return  for  the  graces  and  favours  with  which  we  have  been 
enriched  by  her,  let  us  preserve  ourselves  in  that  state  of  regeneration 
in  which  she  has  renewed  us.  The  all-pure  one  rejoices  in  nothing  more/ 
And  may  we  be  deemed  worthy  to  obtain  this  favour  through  the 
prayers  of  the  all-Immaculate  and  faultless  Daughter  of  God,  to  the  glory 
of  the  Omnipotent  and  Holy  Trinity,  to  Whom  is  due  all  glory  for  ever 
and  ever !  Amen." 


V. — GERMANUS,  PATRIARCH    OP  CONSTANTINOPLE,   in  a  Sermon  on  the 
Annunciation  of  the  Mother  of  God  (about  A.D.  1220). 

Ballerini,  vol.  ii. 

P.  297.  1.  "  May  my  words,  then,  thus  set  on  fire,  be  elevated  to  the  sublime 
height  of  this  festival  [the  Annunciation],  and  fly  onward  with  Gabriel, 
the  Angel,  in  form  of  fire.  For  the  word  of  prophecy  urges  him  on 
with  more  intense  alacrity  to  bear  glad  tidings  to  the  Virgin,  all-pure 
beyond  imagination.  Ajid  her  the  clear  telescope  of  prophecy  dis 
cerned  beforehand  in  Jerusalem  and  Sion ; — in  the  one,  as  being  the 
city  of  the  great  King,  of  which  '  glorious  things  are  said  ;' — in  the 
other,  as  being  that  exalted  Sion,  which  '  God  has  chosen  for  His 
dwelling.'  (Ps.  cxxxi.  13.)  " 

II.  "  And  that  which  is  taking  place,  how  sublime  it  is  !  For  to  this 
the  foremost  of  God's  Angels  the  command  is  clearly  given,  that  he 
should  go  forth  as  if  from  some  lowly  and  humble  region,  and  should 
mount  swiftly  up  on  high,  and  should  lift  up  his  voice  with  strength." 
Germanus  makes  a  very  beautiful  allusion  here  to  his  text,  "  Get  thee 
up  upon  a  high  mountain,  thou  that  bringest  good  tidings  to  Sion ;  lift 
up  thy  voice  with  strength,  thou  that  bringest  good  tidings  to  Jerusalem." 
(Isaias  xl.  9.)  "  For  this  Virgin  is  of  a  truth  higher  than  the  highest 
heavens,  and  more  like  to  God  than  the  godlike  Angels,  although  she 
dwells  in  some  corner  of  Galilee,  (and  Galilee  is,  by  interpretation,  a 
lowly  place) ;  and  though  after  the  manner  of  men  she  walks  along  the 
valley  of  life,  and  is  shut  up  in  the  poor  dwelling  of  the  carpenter  at 
Nazareth." 

V.  "  Led  on  then  by  this  Archangel  with  his  form  of  light,  I  know 
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for  certain  that  '  we  shall  be  directed  into  the  way  of  peace.'  (Luke  i. 
79.)  For  '  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him  who  brings  tidings  of  peace  and 
blessings '  (Rom.  x.  15 ;  Is.  Hi.  7.)  to  the  all-pure  one.  And  this  '  our 
peace  is  Christ.'  (Nali.  i.  15.)  For  He  comes  to  join  together  those 
that  are  at  variance,  and  to  Make  those  that  were  in  open  war  to  be  at 
peace;  and  the  blessings  flowing  from  this  peace  spring  forth  in  abun 
dance  over  the  world  by  the  mediation  of  the  Mother  of  God." 

VIII.  "  Such,  meseems,  was  the  primeval  fall  in  Eden  ;  but  all  bless-   P.  307 
ings  that  there  are,  spring  forth  out  of  Nazareth  by  means  of  a  woman. 

An  Angel  of  peace  wings  his  flight  to  her,  to  bring  tidings  of  that 
mystical  union.  For  of  old  persuaded  by  the  serpent,  we  disobeyed  the 
Creator,  and  joining  the  apostate,  were  separated  from  the  King.  Eve 
was  cursed,  but  Mary  was  filled  with  grace.  The  root  was  bitter ;  but 
the  fruit,  sweeter  than  honey.  The  root  was  buried  in  the  earth  to  cor 
ruption  ;  the  fruit  flies  above  the  earth  by  the  incorruptibility  that 
proceeds  from  holiness.  For  where  sanctity  is,  there  is  the  undefiled. 
Where  there  is  the  spirit  of  self-abasement  and  humility,  such  as  springs 
from  modesty,  there  the  dew  of  heaven  falling,  rests  and  gathers. 
When  the  serpent  announced  to  our  first  Mother  her  deification,  ehe 
eagerly  seized  at  the  declaration.  When  the  heaven-descending  Arch 
angel  proclaimed  the  good  tidings,  that  Mary  was  elected  Mother  of  God, 
she  shrinks  back  in  fear,  and  is  on  her  guard,  and  diligently  examines 
the  glad  message.  Thus  did  she  overcome  the  yielding  easiness  of  a 
woman's  nature.  Thus  was  the  portal  of  the  Great  King  firmly  sealed 
on  every  side." 

IX.  "  For  being  thus  constituted  by  an   exceeding  great  pre-eminence   P.  so<». 
above  her  kindred   nature,   because   of   her  innocence  and   purity,   and 
appointed  its  head ;  as  highest  placed  she  first  of  all  received  the  Divine 

rain  as  it  fell  down  from  heaven.  '  For  He  came  down  like  rain  upon  the 
fleece  '(Ps.  Ixxi.  6),  that  is,  upon  Mary  all-pure,  and  in  all  ways  most 
immaculate,  that  He  might  heal  the  drought  that  was  over  all  the 
earth  by  His  sacramental  streams.  Long  time  had  indeed  gone  by,  since 
He  had  given  order  to  the  clouds  of  prophecy,  '  to  let  fall  no  rain  upon 
the  earth '  (Is.  v.  b),  lest  the  harvest  of  thorns  should  grow  yet  ranker 
over  His  vineyard.  But  now  since  a  lily  has  been  found  in  the  midst  of 
the  thorns,  whiter  than  snow,  more  sweet  of  smell  than  ointments,  clothed 
in  virgin  splendour,  I  mean  '  the  beauty  of  Jacob  '  (Ps.  xlvi.  5),  on  her 
the  heavenly  and  life-giving  shower  descends.  What  is  the  powerful 
significance  of  this  mystery  ?  What  the  depth  that  exalteth  ?  What 
height  so  lowly  ?  " 

Germanus  also  declares  this  lily  to  be  the  immaculate  dove,  to  whom 
the  Spouse  addresses  these  words,  "  Veni,  Columba  mea,"  &c.  (Cant.  ii. 
10.)  "  And  when  the  spiritual  deluge  was  subsiding,  the  all-pure  and 
spiritual  Dove,  whiter  than  snow  by  reason  of  the  brightness  of  her  soul, 
appeared  in  the  world.  And  for  this  reason  the  Spouse  says,  '  Come, 
my  friend, my  beautiful  dove;  for  behold  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is 
over  and  gone.'  (Cant.  ii.  10.)  " 
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P.  314.  XII.  "  For  I  know  that  the  first  parents  of  the  race,  clothed  in  gar 
ments  of  skins,  and  withered  and  lifeless  by  reason  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  were  banished  from  the  well-watered  Paradise.  Their  daughter, 
as  being  of  human  origin,  the  Virgin, — with  the  exception  of  some 
marks  of  their  nature  of  little  importance,  which  she  bears  about  her, — • 
in  all  other  respects  was  beyond  measure  more  excellent  and  Godlike. 
For  she  won  by  loving  solicitation  pledges  of  immortality,  and  while 
dwelling  among  men,  attained  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  Angels,  and  was 
acknowledged  as  a  celestial  ladder,  whose  summit  reached  to  heaven, 
realizing  and  contemplating  the  beauteous  things  that  are  there,  even 
though  it  fixed  its  base  on  earth,  and  was  planted  in  the  depressing 
weight  of  our  nature.  On  it  the  Angels  of  God  ascended  and  descended. 
They  ascended  by  the  excellence  of  their  immaterial  nature.  They 
descended,  because  they  were  surpassed  by  her  virginal  purity.  And 
the  Lord  leaned  upon  her. 

"  Wondrous  the  graces,  wondrous  the  dignity  of  the  Virgin  !  Every 
thing  is  beneath  her  in  glory.  Everything  falls  short,  even  if  you 
should  meditate  in  thought  on  the  most  awful  six-winged  Seraphs." 

P.  370.  XLIV.  "  '  How  shall  this  be  done,  because  I  know  not  man  ? '  (S.  Luke 
i.  34.)  Is  this  all  that  thou  sayest  ?  But  thou  keepest  hidden  within  thine 
own  bosom  all  that  is  more  excellent,  0  thou,  who  art  above  the  heavens 
in  thy  glory,  and  lowly  as  the  earth  in  the  modest  estimation  of  Thyself. 
Thou  art  a  paradise  planted  by  God ;  KUI  it,  orov  -olg  coir 
7rf.<pvrovpyr)(rai  fyvroaTropoig  (jivfftwg  ropoic.*  God  bade  His  Cherubim  to 
brandish  'the  naming  sword,  turning  every  way'  (Gen.  iii.  24)  around 
thee,  and  to  preserve  thee  inaccessible  on  every  side  to  the  plots  of  the 
deceitful  serpent." 

Germanus  ends  his  sermon  as  follows  :  — 

P.  376.  XLVIII.  "O  Thou  of  human  race,  who  by  the  first  man  art  of  earth  ! 
O  Thou,  Mother  of  God,  who  by  the  Second  Man  art  of  heaVen  !  Daughter 
of  the  mortal,  and  Mother  of  the  Immortal!  0  Thou  who  hast  clothed 
God  with  a  body ;  and  clothed  possessors  of  mortal  bodies  with  God  ! 
O  common  salvation  of  the  whole  human  family.  0  indissoluble  bond  of 
union  between  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth  !  Thou  who  didst 
allure  God  to  earth  with  His  attendant  Angels,  and  didst  lift  man 
with  his  earthly  nature  up  to  heaven.  0  Thou,  alone  from  all  eternity, 
and  truly  Mother  of  God  !  For  with  this  appellation,  as  with  our  Lady's 
golden  and  most  honourable  signet-ring,  I  set  the  seal  upon  my  words. 
It  I  salute  with  mouth  and  heart  and  soul.  Oh  !  that  I  may  be  found 
then  to  have  it  on  my  lips,  when  the  end  of  life  shall  require  me  to 
breathe  forth  my  last  breath  !  For  I  am  persuaded  that  those  cruel 
powers  of  the  air,  enemies  of  man,  will  dread  this  name,  and  will  allow 
me  a  passage  out  of  life  free  from  their  exactions.  May,  then,  this 


*  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  give  the  precise  rendering  of  this  passage, 
so  we  must  content  ourselves  with  leaving  tlie  Greek  to  speak  for  itself.  In 
any  case,  the  words  mean,  that  in  the  very  first  moment  of  Mary's  existence, 
the  Cherubim  guarded  her  from  the  approach  of  the  serpent. 
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thy  name  of  Mother  of  God  be  the  last  sensible  utterance  of  my 
tongue,  that  I  may  fly  away,  bearing  it  as  an  olive-branch  in  my  mouth, 
and  be  at  rest;  like  the  dove  flying  to  the  saving  ark  of  Paradise 
(Ps.  liv.  7.)  .  .  ." 

XLIX.  "  Do  thou,  then,  0  Ark,  salvation  of  a  world,  give  answer  to 
my  prayer,  and  accept  these  my  poor  and  worthless  words,  and  like  a 
light  and  shining  cloud,  « overshadow  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle  ' 
(Ps.  cxxxix.  8.)  .  .  ." 

L.  "  Reconcile  us  to  that  God,  Who  was  born  of  thee.     Ask  of  Him    P.  3 
the  remission   of  our  debts.      Thou  seest  how  deeply  we  are  involved. 
We  put  into   thy  hands  henceforward  the  handwriting.     Do  not  look  to 
the  weight  and  the  multitude  of  our  debts.     .     .     ." 

LT.  "  Wherefore  do  thou  take  the  handwriting,  blotted  over  vith  our  p.  as 
many  debts,  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  those  all-pure  hands  of  thine,  in 
which  as  Mother  thou  didst  carry  Him  *  Who  carries  the  universe  in  His 
hand.  For  for  this  reason  didst  thou  carry  Him,  that  the  debts  of  men 
might  be  cancelled.  Eeconcile  us  then  to  that  God  Who  was  born  of 
thee,  and  release  Him  from  His  long-standing  obligation.  For  He 
respects  and  acknowledges  the  loan  which  thou  thyself  madest  to  the 
Lord  of  all,  I  mean  that  flesh  hypostatically  united  to  God,  and  He 
owes  thee  a  recompense  greater  than  all  recompenses,  because  thou 
hast  constantly  guarded  that  loan,  pure  beyond  expression,  and  more 
shining  and  with  a  clearer  ring  (i.  e.  of  the  metal)  than  all  gold,  and  worthy 
of  His  use. 

"'  Introduce,  O  Lady  of  the  Universe,  into  the  heavenly  kingdom,  all 
who  confess  and  believe  thee  to  be  properly  and  truly  Mother  of  God, 
who  sanctify  their  hearts  by  the  thought,  and  purify  their  tongue  by  the 
profession  ;  who  glory  in  thy  help,  and  fix  the  anchor  of  their  hope  to  thy 
mediation,  after  God,  Who  is  worshipped  and  glorified  in  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  Whom  alone  we  acknowledge  as  our  Creator,  and 
on  Whom  all  creatures  depend  for  formation  and  constitution  ; — to  the 
only  Uncreated  and  Eternal  Nature,  to  Whom  is  due  all  glory,  honour, 
and  worship,  greatness  and  magnificence,  now  and  through  the  countless 
ages  of  eternity.  Amen." 


VI.— ISIDORE,  ARCHBISHOP  or  THESSALONICA. 
Ballerini,  vol.  ii.  p.  383. 

VIII.  "  And  the  words  of  the  all-Immaculate  make  this  clearly  mani-    r.393. 
fest.      '  Behold,'   she  says,  '  the  handmaid  of    the  Lord,  be  it  done   to 
me  according  to  Thy  word.'     (Luke  i.  38.)     Her  virtue  raised  this  great 
trophy,  which  was  our  salvation.    For  when  pleasure  had  led  us  captive, 
and  deserting,  alas  !  the  good  God,  we  attached  ourselves  to  the  wicked 


*  Germanus  too  must  come  under  the  censure  of  the  Oxford  Professor  of 
Hebrew.     There  is  a  very  studied  identification  here,  &c. 
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serpent,  we  became  in  a  pitiable  manner  his  captives,  and  yielded  our 
selves  up  to  the  counsels  of  that  runaway  slave,  and  there  was  no  evil  of 
whatever  kind  which  the  deceiver  did  not  suggest  to  us,  and  by  which  he 
did  not  keep  us  in  his  power.  In  consequence  a  storm  of  lust  burst 
forth,  and  a  mixture  of  lawlessness  was  poured  out,  and  a  tempest  of 
wickedness  convulsed  earth's  extremest  limits.  And  God  looked  out  of 
heaven  to  see,  if  perchance  there  were  one  on  earth  according  to  His 
mind,  who  might  be  deemed  fit  to  free  men  from  these  their  errors  and 
from  their  chains.  And  He  was  not  able  to  find  so  much  as  one ;  for 
all,  as  we  know,  were  manifestly  useless  in  His  sight,  and  infected  with 
the  venom  of  the  serpent. 

"  But  after  the  lapse  of  many  generations,  when  that  supernatural 
Glory,  the  all-immaculate  appeared,  '  Whose  virtue  covered  even  the 
heavens,'  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Prophet  (Habacuc  iii.  3),  '  and  the 
earth  was  full  of  her  brightness,'  so  that  the  dazzling  sunbeam  was 
eclipsed  by  the  effulgence  of  the  all-pure  one  ;  —  when  these  things 
had  thus  come  to  pass,  God  works  extraordinary  wonders  by  the  Virgin  ; 
and  delivers  those  who  were  in  bondage  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tyrant ; 
and  makes  them  masters  instead  of  servants  of  him  whose  slaves  they 
had  been  before.  And  He  frees  the  whole  race  from  tempest  and  dark 
ness,  and  bestows  upon  them  '  a  peace,  which  passes  all  understanding  ' 
(Phil.  iv.  7) ;  and  turns  His  enemies  into  partakers  of  the  Divine  like 
ness.  Thus  brightly  did  the  Virgin  consecrate :  thus  beyond  conception 
did  she  shine  on  men." 

F.  398.  IX.  "  And  as  I  think,  because  it  behoved  a  stand  to  be  thus  made 
against  iniquity  so  great,  for  this  reason  the  all -pure  one  was  reserved 
after  many  ages  had  flowed  on ;  that  the  pre-eminence  of  her  virtue 
might  be  made  manifest  by  the  abundance  of  wickedness.  .  .  .  And 
if  God  had  not  predetermined  to  walk  the  earth  by  means  of  her,  Earth 
would  never  have  obtained  to  produce  one  of  human  race,  who  was 
higher  than  the  Seraphim.  And  even  if  this  mighty  work  had  been 
with  singular  magnificence  produced  by  God,  she  would  not  have  re 
mained,  making  long  sojourn  with  men,  since  she  would  not  have  had  a 
thought  in  common  with  them,  but  appearing  a  sufficient  time  to  show 
that  God  is  able  to  fashion  out  of  the  earth  a  being  superior  to  those 
who  have  not  been  made  of  it,  she  would  have  winged  her  flight  imme 
diately  above  the  heavens,  receiving  a  place  befitting  her." 

P. 407.  XIII.  "Hail  then,"  it  is  the  Archangel  Gabriel  who  is  speaking, 
"Thou  full  of  grace,  and  repose  in  a  joy  beyond  all  that  is  delightsome, 
thou  Blessed  one.  I  know  not  how  to  offer  thee  ought  more  to  thy 
honour  than  these  salutations.  And  I  know,  indeed,  that  thou  shalt 
be  called  Blessed,  through  Him  Whom  thou  shalt  bear  according 
to  the  tenour  of  iny  good-tidings,  and  while  time  lasts  thou  shalt  be 
hymned  by  many ;  in  like  manner  as  we  know  to  our  astonishment 
wondrous  things  were  predicted  concerning  thee  by  the  Prophets.  But 
no  one  of  the  olden  time  has  been  able  to  do  complete  justice  to  the 
honour  which  has  accrued  to  thee,  and  no  one  in  present  or  future 
times  will  exceed  the  applause  which  is  thy  due.  Moreover,  not  eveu 
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if  it  should  happen  that  all  creatures,  past,  present,  and  future,  should 
meet  together  for  the  purpose,  would  it  be  in  their  power  to  weave  for 
thee  the  fitting  hj^mn  of  praise. 

^  Eejoice  then  for  all  these  things,  0  Thou  Abyss  of  Knowledge,  and 
Height  of  Wisdom,  and  Opulence  of  Joy,  and  Sea  of  Graces,  and  Great- 
est  of  miracles  (/Jaw/id-wr  jjitytOot;),  and  Ocean  of  beauty,  and  Treasure 

of  mysteries Hail  then,  Thou  full  of  grace !     Hail,  Thou 

Blessed  one !  Thou,  who,  after  God,  bearest  off  the  palm  of  victory 
over  all  creation  !  " 

XYI.  Gabriel  continues  to  address  her,  "  Do  not,  averting  thy  glance 
before  the  mightiness  of  this  initiation  in  the  mystery,  fear  and  be 
overcome  with  consternation ;  and  deem  not,  because  thou  art  mortal, 
that  this  greeting  is  terrible  and  impossible  for  thee.  Most  fitting  are 
the  thoughts  that  thou  revolvest  in  thy  mind,  and  worthy  of  thy  high 
intelligence.  For  man  is  not  only  incapable  of  bearing  God,  and  of 
clothing  with  his  flesh  as  with  a  garment  Him  '  Who  is  clothed  with 
light  as  with  a  garment '  (Ps.  ciii.  2) ;  but  he  cannot  approach  ever  so 
little  near  to  Him,  '  to  Whom  thousands  of  thousands  minister,  and  be 
fore  Whom  stand  ten  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand '  (Dan.  vii.  10) ; 
and  in  presence  of  Whose  Power  all  things  quake  and  tremble.  But  for 
thee,  I  know  not  how  to  call  thee,  Thou  art  not  human.  Thou  art 
not  Angel ;  but  some  other  excelling  nature,  which,  after  the  Divine,  can 
neither  be  compared  nor  paralleled.  Therefore  in  thee  alone  the  lofti 
ness  of  this  my  embassy  should  inspire  no  fear.  Nor  is  the  perfect 
purity  of  thy  virtue  ill-suited  to  so  great  an  announcement.  Nor  does 
the  brightness  of  thy  singularly-gifted  spirit  reject  the  receiving  of  these 
glad  tidings.  Nor  does  the  Creator  judge  thy  loveliness  unworthy  of 
Himself.  Nor  does  the  All-Seeing  pass  by  the  brightness  of  thy  beauty. 
Nor  does  thy  Maker  reckon  the  bright  gleaming  of  thy  purity  unfit  for 
His  approach.  '  Fear  not  then  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  grace  with 
God  '  (Luke  i.  30).  God  is  the  Judge  of  thy  (deserts) ;  and  since  He 
could  not  find  any  other  recompense  worthy  of  the  trophies  of  thy  glory, 
the  Lord  gives  Himself  to  thee  as  thy  reward.  ....  And  since 
'  neither  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature  '  (Eom.  viii.  38,  39),  nor  the  whole  world,  was  an  equi 
valent  to  thee,  thou  receivest  the  recompense  of  which  alone  thou  art 
worthy.  And  it  is  this,— oh  !  how  ineffable  is  thy  glory,  all-pure  One ! 
—that  '  Behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  shalt  bring  forth 
a  Son ;  and  thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall 
give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  David,  His  father;  and  He  shall  reign  in 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  ;  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end '  (Luke  i.  31-33).  This  is  the  prize  for  those  most  resplendent  beams 
of  thy  soul ;— this  the  recompense  made  thee  for  an  ascent  which  'goes 
beyond  the  heavens,  and  merits  God." 
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VII. — JAMES  THE  MONK. 
Bcdl&rini,  vol.  ii.  p.  479. 

P.  501.          XIII.  "  '  But  Mary,  rising  up  in  those  days '  (Luke  i.  39),  &c. 

"  From  where  did  she  arise  who  is  fixed  immoveably,  who  is  the  city 
unshaken,  the  stronghold  of  holiness,  the  pedestal  of  mankind,  the  sup 
port  of  her  first  parent,  groundwork  of  our  redemption  and  foundation 
of  our  restoration,  the  root  of  our  joy,  first-fruits  of  our  nature,  the 
wall,  on  which  the  defences  of  oar  salvation  have  been  built  ?  From 
where,  then,  did  she  arise  ?  From  the  house  of  Joseph,  where  she  sat 
immoveably  intent  on  works  of  virtue.  And  why  does  he  not  say  that 
she  went  forth  rather  than  that  she  arose  ?  The  most  wise  Evangelist  has 
in  this  way  suggested  to  us  her  constant  and  abiding  peace  ;  for  she  was 
seated  as  it  were  and  fixed  on  the  foundations  of  patience  and  holiness, 
and  haply  never  left  her  ordinary  course  without  some  pressing  need." 

P.  512.  XIX.  He  represents  the  infant  Baptist  thus  addressing  his  mother 
S.  Elizabeth :  "  Speak  first  the  praises  of  her  who  bears  Him  in  her 
womb ;  reverence  as  a  queen  the  glory  of  our  nature ;  frame  a  welcome 
greeting  for  her  who  is  the  blessing  of  her  kind  ;  fit  together  worthy 
praises  for  her  who  is  most  worthy  of  all  honour.  Receive  this  more  than 
heavenly  palace  of  the  King  of  Angels,  this  spiritual  bridal- chamber  sur 
passing  all  that  is  in  this  world,  in  which  the  Creator  Himself  espouses 
our  material  flesh,  and  in  which  is  accomplished  the  mystery  of  the 
Incarnation.  Embrace  this  shining  cloud,  with  which  the  Sun  of  Justice 
clothing  Himself  makes  His  own  our  garment  of  flesh,  from  which,  in 
putting  on  our  nature,  He  will  cast  off  the  garments  of  malediction 
inherited  from  our  first  parents.  She  it  is,  0  Mother,  through  whom 
the  pains  of  childbirth  are  removed ;  through  whom  the  tears  of  our 
forefathers  are  wiped  away.  She  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  promise  ;  through 
her  we  shall  enter  into  the  joyful  possession  of  salvation.  Welcome  her, 
and  with  her  bring  in  grace ;  lay  up  stores  of  joy  in  receiving  her  ;  for 
with  gifts  of  joy  does  she  requite  her  entertainers.  The  Lord  having 
made  her  His  own  gate,  will  make  her  the  gate  of  heaven.  He  will  seat 
her  on  high  as  the  door  of  Paradise.  She  has  been  raised  above  the 
thrones  of  the  Cherubim ;  she  has  been  exalted  above  the  ranks  of  the 
Angels.  She  is  a  tabernacle  wider  than  the  heavens ;  she  sends  forth 
rays  more  brilliant  than  the  sun  ;  and  shines  with  a  more  glowing 
effulgence.  She  clothes  with  beauty  the  deformity  of  our  nature,  and  by 
bringing  forth  her  Son  changes  into  glory  the  infamy  which  came  from 
the  transgression." 

P.  5:6.  XXXVI.  Elizabeth  is  made  to  say,  "  Farewell  then,  treasure  of  sal 
vation,  tabernacle  in  which  the  riches  of  redemption  have  been  treasured 
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up.  Farewell,  thou  glad  tidings  of  joy,  harbinger  of  delight,  the  longed- 
for  expectation  of  our  race,  the  pledge  of  great  price,  the  wonderful 
reconciliation,  the  long-sought  mediation,  the  hoped-for  freedom.  Go 
forth  in  honour,  thou  glory  of  mankind,  thou  spiritual  loveliness,  beauty 
chosen  from  before  all  comeliness,  outshining  the  brightness  of  angels, 
shedding  rays  more  brilliant  than  all  luminaries.  Farewell,  height 
beyond  our  ken,  theme  of  many  tongues,  sweetest  sight  of  all  who  desire 
thee,  delightful  and  inconceivable  prodigy." 
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